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KVMBBK  ni.— MBKT  flBElBf. 

The  spirit  of  oorameraAlenterpiiM  is  diffb^  Itisftpaaeioa 

M  nnoiiiiqnenible  m  aay  with  which  nature  hm  endowed  xuk  The  proeperily  of  foreiga 
eomuierce  is  iikUssokibly  allied  to  amriDe  power.  The  aatfaarit j  to  pfovide  a  navy  was 
ooofided  to  Congress,  and  the  period  has  arrived  when  it  should  be  exercised.  A  navj 
wilt  form  a  new  bond  of  eonneotion  between  the  states,  eoneentrating  their  hopes,  their 
teterests,  and  their  affections^— Hcjcrt  Olat. 

The  first  object  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Rodnej,  after  he  had  organized 
his  large  fleet  at  Barbadoes,  was  to  intercept  a  second  convoy,  which  had 
sailed  from  Brest,  for  the  same  object  of  tljat  which  had  been  so  success- 
fully attacked  by  Admiral  Kero|>enfelt;  he,  therffore,  dis[K>sed  of  his  heHvy 
shifja,  in  a  line  to  the  windward  of  the  French  ihlands,  and  another  line, 
€ompo^  of  frigates,  was  formed  beyond  them  ;  but  the  convoy,  having 
mnde  the  island  of  Desiada,  to  the  northward,  pa<^d  to  leeward  of  the 
Britinh  fleet,  and  keeping  close  in  under  the  land  of  Guadaluu|  e  and  Do- 
minique, escaped,  and  arrived  safe  into  Port  Koval  Bay,  iti  the  island  of 
Hartmico,  on  the  20th  of  March,  where  they  found  Count  De  Gras-se. 

Sir  George  having  been  disappointed  in  his  object,  went  to  St.  Lucia  to 
vefit  and  take  in  supplies,  while  his  irigates  watched  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
French. 

The  objects  of  the  hostile  commanders  were  as  opposite  as  their  in- 
terests. It  was  the  desiflrn  of  De  Grasse  to  avoid  figliting,  till  he  had 
formed  a  junction  with  uie  Spanish  fleet  under  Don  Solano,  at  Ilis[;aniola. 
On  the  other  side,  the  salvation  of  the  We^t  Indies  depended  upon  Rod- 
ney's preventing  a  union  of  the  French  and  Spanish  forces,  or  bringing  on 
a  at'ci>ave  engagement  with  De  Grasse,  before  it  could  be  accomplished. 

The  Biitish  fleet  amounted  to  thirty-six  ships  of  the  line ;  and  that  of 
France  to  tbirty-fi>ur,  having  on  board  tive  thousand  five  hundred  troops ; 
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but  several  of  the  shiM  were  in  a  bad  condition.  The  van  of  the  British 
waft  coinniand<<l  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  the  centre  by  Sir  George  Rodney, 
and  the  rear  by  Admiral  FranciR  Drake.  The  three  diviftions  of  the 
French  fleet  were  under  Count  De  Grasse  and  Admirals  Vaudreuil  and 
BougainTille. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  at  break  of  day,  the  French  fleet  moved  out  of 
Port  Royal,  with  a  lai^e  convoy  under  its  protection,  bound  to  the  French 
1<  eward  ports,  or  those  of  Spain  in  Hl^paniola.  De  Gra<«8e  intended  to 
keep  close  under  the  islands  to  avoid  an  encounter  on  his  paFsage ;  but 
his  departure  w&<i  so  speedily  communicated,  by  signals  from  the  Britif^h 
frigates  which  were  on  tlie  look-out,  that  Rodney  was  dear  of  Gross  Wet 
Bay  by  noon,  and  pursued  with  such  expedition,  that  he  gaiurd  sight  of 
the  French  fleet  at  night,  dose  under  Dominique.  Enrly  the  next  morn- 
ing, Count  De  Grasse  formed  his  line  of  battle  to  windward,  and  thereby 
offered  an  opportunity  to  his  convoy  to  proceed  on  its  courpe,  while  he 
remained  to  abide  the  consequences  of  an  engagement  "While  the  Count 
had  wind  enough  for  these  movements,  being  further  advanced  towards 
Guadaloupe,  the  British  fleet  lay  becalmed  under  the  highlands  of  Domi- 
nique. Ihe  breeze  at  last  reached  the  van  of  the  latter,  and  the  ships 
began  to  close  with  the  French  centre,  while  their  own  centre  and  rear 
were  still  becalmed. 

The  action  commenced  about  nine  oVlock.  The  atta<^  was  led  by  the 
Royal  Oak,  and  followed  by  the  Alfred  and  Montague.  The  whole  divi- 
sion was  in  a  few  moments  closely  enjs^aged,  and  for  more  than  an  hi  or 
wf  s  severely  pressed,  by  the  superiority  of  the  French ;  but  at  la«*t  ihe 
leading  ships  of  the  centre  were  enabled  to  oome  to  its  a<«)8tanee.  These 
were  soon  followed  by  Rodney  in  the  Formidable,,  with  the  Namur  and 
the  Duke,  all  of  ninety  guns.  They  delivered  and  aupforted  a  most  tre- 
mcfndous  fire.  The  gallantry  of  a  French  commander  of  a  seventy  ^r 
in  the  rear  excited  the  applause  and  admiration  of  his  enemies — who,  hav- 
ing backed  his  main  toj  sails^  steadily  received  and  bravely  returned  the 
Are  of  three  ships  of  the  line,  in  succession,  without  in  the  least  changing 
his  station.  The  coming  up  of  these  severdl  ships  of  the  centre  division 
induced  the  French  commander  to  change  the  nature  of  the  action,  ifi 
such  a  manner  as  that  it  might  not  be  decisive ;  and  therefore  kept  at  such 
a  distance,  during,  the  remainder  of  the  engagement,  as  evincea  an  inten- 
tion of  disabling  the  British  ships  without  any  considerable  hazard  on  his 
own  side.  The  action  was  thus  continued  for  nearly  two  hours  longer: 
during  all  which  time,  the  other  portion  of  the  Briti.'^h  fleet  was  kept  back 
by  the  calms  and  baflling  winds,  under  Dominique;  but  about  twelve 
o'clock,  the  other  ships  of  the  centre  came  up,  and  the  rear  was  closing 
the  line,  when  De  Grasse  withdrew  his  fleet  from  the  action. 

Two  of  the  French  shi|  s  were  so  much  injured,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  quit  the  fleet  and  put  into  Guadalou]  e,  which  reduced  the  Count's  line 
to  thirty-two  ships.  On  the  British  side,  the  Royal  Oak  and  Montague 
suffered  extremely,  but  were  capable  of  being  repaired,  without  the  necet- 
sity  of  leaving  the  fleet. 

The  British  fleet  lay  to,  during  the  night,  to  repair  damages,  and  the 
next  day  was  principally  spent  in  refitting,  keeping  the  wind,  and  in 
(ransjposing  the  rear  and  van ;  as  the  former,  not  having  been  engaged, 
^as  m  a  better  condition  for  the  active  service  of  tfa^t  dimon.    &tli 
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fleefs  kf'pt  fummsf  up  to  windward,  m  the  channel  which  separates  Domi- 
D?q*ie  »»ni  Gki-^daloape. 

On  the  11th.  the  French  had  weathered  Onadalotipe,  and  gained  snch  a 
distance  th^t  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  could  not  be  discovered  from  the 
Bnti-th  c*>ntre.  About  noon,  one  of  the  French  ships,  which  had  suflfered 
in  thp  action,  was  peroeivpd  to  fell  off  considerably  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
to  leeward,  wh^n  the  British  Admiral  made  signals  for  a  general  chase, 
which  was  so  vioforous  that  the  Agsmemoon,  and  some  others  of  the  head- 
most ships  of  the  1in<^  were  coming  up  so  fest  with  that  ship,  tliat  her  dan- 
irerons  situ<ition  induf»ed  De  Grasse  to  bear  down,  with  his  whole  fleet,  to 
her  AS  i^tance.  The  pursuing  British  shi)  s  fell  back  into  their  stations,  and 
a  close  line  wqs  formed.  During  the  night,  such  manoeuvres  were  performed 
by  the  British  fl^et,  as  were  necessary  to  maintain  its  position.  The  French 
also  p-epared  for  bsttle  with  the  p^eatest  resolution. 

The  pf«ition  of  the  fleets,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 2th,  was  between  the 
islands  of  Ouadnloupe  and  Dominique,  and  was  bounded  to  windward  and 
Wward  by  dan$:<»rous  shores.  The  fleets  met  on  opposite  tacks,  and  the 
ba*tle  commenced  about  seven  o'clock,  which  was  continued  with  unremit- 
ting fiirv,  nntil  n^ar  the  same  hour  in  the  evening.  Admiral  Drake's  di- 
vision led.  and  received  and  returned  the  fire  of  the  whole  French  line.  The 
other  ships,  as  they  came  up,  ransred  slowly  along  the  French  line,  and  in 
close  order  under  their  lee.  The  Formidable,  fancy's  ship,  fired  near 
eiiifhty  broadsides.  The  dreadful  fire  of  the  British  was  returned  with  the 
utmost  firmness.  Each  side  foujB:ht  as  if  the  honor  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries were  staked  on  the  issue  of  the  day. 

Between  twelve  and  one,  Admiral  Rodney,  in  the  Formidable,  with  the 
Namur  and  the  Duke,  and  immediately  supported  by  the  Canada,  bore  di- 
rectly athwart  the  French  line  under  full  sail,  and  successfully  broke 
through,  about  three  ships  short  of  the  centre,  where  Count  De  Grasse 
commanded,  in  the  Ville  de  Paris,  of  110  guns.  Being  followed  by  the 
rema'ndpr  of  his  division,  and  wearing  round,  close  upon  the  enemy,  he 
eflectually  separated  their  line.  This  novel  and  bold  movement  was  de- 
cisive ;  Ymt  tbe  French,  however,  continued  to  fight  with  the  utmost  bra- 
verv  until  sunset 

The  moment  that  Rodney  wore,  be  threw  out  a  si^al  for  the  van  to 
tack.  Drake  instantly  complied;  and  thus  the  British  fleet  gained  the 
wind  of  the  French,  and  completed  their  general  confusion.  Their  van 
endeavored  to  re-establish  the  line,  but  without  success ;  and  their  rear 
was  so  entirely  routed,  that  every  effort  for  recovering  its  order  was  unavail- 
ing. Hood's  division  had  been  long  becalmed,  and  was  consequently  pre- 
rented  from  cominfir  into  action ;  but  his  leading  ships  and  part  of  his  centre, 
as  far  at  l^ast  as  the  Barfleur,  which  he  commanded,  came  up  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  had  a  deesive  eflect. 

Captain  Infirlefield,  in  the  Centau»*,  of  seventy-four  guns,  advanced  from 
the  rear  to  the  attack  of  the  Caesar,  of  like  force.  Both  ships  were  fresh, 
and  fousrht  bravely ;  and  although  three  other  British  ships  came  up  suo- 
oessively,  and  poured  in  such  a  destructive  fire  that  the  Usesar  was  nearly 
torn  to  pieces,  utill  her  commander  was  inflexible.  His  ensign  staff 
beinsr  ghot  away,  he  ordered  his  colors  to  be  nailed  to  the  mast,  and  the 
contest  was  not  ended,  until  he  was  slain.  When  the  ship  struck,  one  of 
ber  masts  went  overboard,  and  there  was  not  a  foot  of  canvass  without 
a  aboCrhoIa.    In  the  coune  of  the  nightshe  got  on  fire  and  blew  up,  when 
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a  BritiBh  lieatenant  and  fifty  seaman,  with  four  huodred  of  her  orew,  per* 
ished. 

The  captain  of  the  Glorienz  refused  to  yield  till  all  hit  mafiU  were  afaot 
away,  and  the  ship  was  unable  to  make  any  defence. 

dount  De  Grasj^  made  a  noble  defence ;  even  after  the  lino  was  broken, 
until  toward  evening,  when  the  division  and  ooofusion  became  irreparable. 
The  Languedock,  Couvonne  and  Diadem  were  particularly  distinguished,  in 
his  division  ;  and  the  latter  went  down,  in  her  gallant  efforts  to  defend  him* 
The  Count's  sbip,  after  being  much  battered,  was  closely  laid  athwart  by 
the  Canada,  and,  in  a  desperate  action  of  nearly  two  hours,  was  reduced 
almost  to  a  wrnsk ;  still  he  considered  it  of  tlie  6rst  importance  to  maintain 
the  action,  fiom  the  effect  it  might  have  on  the  whole  fleet;  and  besides,  he 
preferred  sinking,  rather  than  strike  to  any  officer  under  the  rank  of  an  Ad- 
miral. Other  ships  came  up  and  assailed  him ;  but  he  continued  to  hold 
out  At  last,  the  Barfleur  approached,  just  at  sunset,  and  poured  in  a  most 
destructive  (ire;  the  Count,  however,  endured  the  repetition  of  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  and  did  not  yield  till  over  four  hundred  of  his 
crew  were  killed,  and  there  were  but  two  men,  besides  hinself^  left  alive  and 
unhurt,  on  the  upper  deck. 

The  Frtnch  lost  six  f-hips  of  the  line,  one  of  which  was  blown  up,  and 
another  sunk.  During  the  night,  a  part  of  the  fleet  ran  down  to  the  Dutch 
island  of  Curacoa ;  but  the  greatest  part  proceeded  to  Cape  Francois,  under 
Bowgninviile  and  V«udreuil. 

Sir  George  Rodney,  with  the  disabled  ships  of  his  fleet,  and  the  prizes, 
sailed  for  Jamaica.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  was  K  ft.  with  twenty-five  ships  of  the 
line,  to  keep  the  sea,  and  watch  the  motions* of  the  French. 

For  the  discovery  of  the  ffrand  manoeuvre  which  secured  that  glorious 
victory  to  the  Hritibh  fleet,  thn  commander  was  indebted  to  that  ingenious 
Scotch  geonietiician,  John  Clerk  of  Eidin,  who  had  invented  and  publis^hed, 
in  JaiiUHiy,  1782,  an  entirely  new  system  of  naval  tactics  the  adoption 
of  which  establshed  an  era  in  the  naval  history  of  Great  Britain ;  fur  not 
only  Rodney,  hut  Admiral  Duncan  and  Lord  Nelson  obtained  thinr  {splen- 
did victories  of  Camperdown  and  Trafelgar  by  breaking  through  the  ene- 
my's line  of  battle, 

,  This  is  another  memorable  illustration  of  the  mighty  power  of  geniu!*, 
when  united  with  science,  in  the  accompli^hment  of  moment uous  results. 
Like  the  Freneh  naval  architect  and  engineer,  Kenan,  CKrk,  in  the  re- 
tirement of  intellectual  pursuit^  had  cleaily  demonstratt^d  Uiat  the  system 
of  manoeuvres  which  were  taught  in  the  British  fleets,  was  not  only  erro- 
neous in  principle,  but  nugatory  and  fidlacious  in  practice ;  and,  what  adds 
still  greater  lustre  to  his  fame,  he  was  not  only  utteriy  without  experience 
in  maritime  warfare,  but  had  never  made  a  sea  voyage,  or  even  seen  a 
ship  of  war  of  the  flrst  class,  until  after  he  had  completed  his  work,  and 
went  up  to  London  to  have  it  printed. 

During  the  winter  of  1781-2,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  were  ac- 
tively engaged  in  preparing  extensive  armaments,  to  be  employed,  in  the 
spring  in  various  expeditions  against  the  poa-essions  of  Great  Britain,  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe  ;  the  ministei^  therefore  adopted  the  most  energetic 
measures  for  counteracting  the  combined  movements  of  those  powerful 
maritime  nations ;  and  the  chief  objects  of  attention  were  to  protect  the 
trade  of  the  Baltic,  cut  off  the  supplies  that  were  destined  (or  the  fleeta 
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•Dii  aettiement  of  Fnnoe,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  to  relieve 
Giiiriltar. 

As  intelligence  was  received,  that  dfichteen  large  tran^portn  had  been 
loaded  at  Brest  with  provisions,  aroniunition,  and  troop,  which  were  to 
be  aceompanied  by  several  ships  of  war,  would  soon  sail  from  that  port, 
to  reinforce  Admiral  Suffrnn,  in  India,  Admiral  Barrington  was  despatched 
with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  to  intercept  them.  He  fell  in  with  the  con- 
vey on  the  20th  of  April,  when  the  signal  for  a  general  chase  was  thrown 
out :  but  the  Foudroyant,  Captain  Jan  is,  was  the  only  ship  thnt  was  able 
to  come  up  with  the  fleet ;  and  this  he  did  not  eftect  till  one  oVl(»ck  in  the 
morning.  The  transports  were  immediately  dispersed  by  Mgnal,  and  Jar- 
vis  engas^  the  Pegase  of  seventy-four  guns.  The  action  was  fiercely 
contested  for  an  hour,  when  the  French  ship  surrendered.  Soon  after 
daylight,  Captain  Maitland,  in  the  Queen,  came  in  sight,  and  t4K>k  charge 
of  the  prize ;  and  the  next  day  he  captured  the  Actioiiare  of  sixty-four 
guns.  Ten  transports  were  captured  by  other  ships  of  the  squadron, 
having  on  board  two  thousand  troops,  besides  valuable  cargoes  of  military 
tuppliee. 

Upon  the  return  of  Admirl  Barrington,  Admiral  Kempenfelt  sailed,  the 
16th  of  May,  with  nine  ships  of  the  line,  to  cruise  in  the  channel ;  and  in- 
formition  being  received  that  the  Dutch  were  prepairing  to  leave  the  Texel,. 
Lord  Howe  proceeded  with  a  squadron  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  to  the 
coast  of  Holland ;  but  the  Dutch  fleet,  which  had  previoudy  sailed,  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  his  approach,  put  back ;  and  he  returned  to  Ports- 
mouth, after  cruising  off  the  a)ast  for  three  weeks . 

Two  powerful  squadrons  of  French  aud  Spanish  ships  having  joined  at 
Cadiz,  proceeded  to  the  Bav  of  Biscay,  where  thev  expected  to  be  reinforced 
by  aiK>ther  fVom  Brest.  While  cruising  in  those  latitudes,  they  met,  on  the 
26th  of  June,  a  numerous  British  convoy,  bound  to  Newfoundland  and 
Canada,  and  captured  eighteen  sail. 

A  large  fleet  of  merchantmen  being  expected  from  Jamaica,  under  the 
convoy  of  a  small  squadron,  commanded  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  it  was  de-^ 
termined  that  all  the  ships  in  readiness  for  sea,  should  be  sent  out  for  its 
protection,  notwithstanding  the  combined  fleets  were  masters  of  the  sea, 
from  the  rooutb  of  the  straits  to  Unhant ;  and  the  squadrons  of  Admirals* 
Barrington,  Rose,  and  Kempenfelt,  being  joined  to  that  of  Lord  Howe, 
he  sailed  early  in  July,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty -two  sail  of  the  line.  He 
kept  to  the  westward  of  the  allied  fleets,  to  avoid  being  forced  into  an  en- 
l^agement;  and  before  the  close  of  the  month,  the  convoy  arrived  safelj 
m  England.  Lord  Howe  returned  to  Portsmouth  about  the  middle  of 
AvuguaU 

Am  Gibraltar  had  been  invested  by  the  armies  and  fleets  of  Spain  and 
France,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  former 
kingdom  and  Great  Britain,  the  garrison  was  so  reduced  that  unles» 
apeecfily  relieved,  it  was  considered  impof^le  that  the  gallant  command*- 
er.  General  Elliot,  could  much  longer  resist  the  immense  land  and  roa-^ 
rioe  feroes  by  whidi  he  wa^  assailed ;  and  the  utmost  expedition  was  there^ 
fore  aned,  in  the  preparation  of  a  powerfoi  armament  for  that  important 
purpose. 

Amonff  the  ships  selected  for  this  expedition,  was  the  Royal  George,  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  gnns,  which  was-  the  flag  ship  of  Admiral  Kempen- 
felt.   It  had  been  found  necessary  that  dlie  should  be  slightly  careened,^ 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  some  slight  repairs,  and  while  in  this  positton,  a 
gile  of  wind  suddenly  arose,  which  threw  the  ship  on  her  side,  and  the  ports 
being  all  open,  she  instantly  filled  and  went  to  the  bottom.  The  Admiral, 
with  many  of  the  officers,  and  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thoosand  other  per- 
sons were  lo^t,  and  only  about  three  hundred  of  the  crew,  who  were  on  the 
upper  deck,  escaped. 

The  Dutch  fleet  having  returned  to  port,  the  ships  whidi  had  been  sent  to 
the  Downs  to  watch  its  movements,  joined  the  fleet  which  had  been  collected 
at  Portsmouth,  for  the  Gibraltar  expedition.  It  consisted  of  thirty-five  ships 
of  the  line,  and  several  frigates  and  fire-ships.  The  command  wa^  given  to 
Lord  Howe,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  Admirals  Harrington,  Milbank, 
Hood,  Sir  Richard  Hughes,  and  Commodore  Hotham.  He  sailed  on  the 
14th  of  Septt^mber,  with  a  great  number  of  transports  and  store-ships,  hav- 
ing on  board  a  large  body  of  troops. 

A  violent  gale  of  wind,  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  during  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  October,  threw  the  united  fleets  of  Spain  and  France  into 
great  disorder,  and  occasioned  considerable  damage  to  those  in  the  bay, 
where  they  had  tiken  a  position  to  cooperate  with  the  powerful  floating 
batteries,  which  had  been  prepared  at  great  expense,  for  the  reduction  of  the 
fi>rtress.  One  of  the  Spanish  ships,  of  seventy-f^ur  guns,  having  been  driven 
on  shore,  under  the  batteries,  it  was  taken  by  the  boats  of  the  garri]«on ;  two 
other  ship^  of  the  line  were  driven  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  third  was 
dismasted. 

The  next  morning,  the  British  fleet  entered  the  straits,  in  a  dose  line  of 
battle  ahead;  and  eariy  in  the  evening,  the  van  having  arrived  off  the  bay, 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  four  of  the  store-ships  to  reach  their  destined 
anchorage  without  molestation  ;  but  twenty-seven  others  having  missed  the 
bay,  were  driven  through  the  straits  during  the  night.  Lord  Howe  having 
proceeded  up  the  coast,  to  collect  his  scattered  convoy  and  escort  them  back  to 
Gibraltar,  the  combined  fleet  siuled  on  the  l«^th  from  Algearas  to  recover 
their  two  ships,  as  well  as  to  intercept  the  British  fleet  and  prevent  its  re- 
turn with  the  transports. 

When  intelligence  reached  Lord  Howe  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
he  was  abretist  of  Fangarola,  between  Gibraltar  and  Malaga.  He  im- 
mediatuty  det^patched  a  ^xty-gun  ship  with  the  convoy,  which  had  been 
collected  at  the  Zefiirine  islands  on  the  coast  of  Barbary ;  and  the  Panther, 
of  the  same  force,  being  left  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  for  the  protection  of 
the  store-ships  as  they  arrived,  his  force  was  reduced  to  thirty-one  sail  of  the 
Ime. 

Near  sunset  the  combined  fleet,  consisting  of  sixty-four  sail,  of  which 
forty-two  were  of  the  line,  were  seen  about  ^ve  leases  distant,  bearing  down, 
with  a  strong  wind,  in  a  line  of  battle.  At  daylight,  the  next  morning,  they 
were  discovered  close  in  with  the  land,  but  at  snch  a  distance,  as  not  to  be 
visible  from  the  deck. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  several  transports  which  had  not  proceeded 
to  the  Ze&rine  isles,  joined  Lord  Howe,  and  the  wind  becoming  favorable^ 
he  proceeded  in  order  of  battle  toward  the  straits,  and  succeeded  in  send- 
ing into  Gibraltar  bay,  eighteen  of  the  convoy.  By  the  18th,  those  which 
went  to  the  coast  of  Barbary  arrived,  and  two  regiments  which  were  on 
board  tlie  ships  of  war  were  landed,  besides  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  [»ow- 
der.  The  garrison  he\nst  tha«  relieved,  Lord  Howe  took  advantage  of  an 
easterly  wind,  to  return  through  the  straits,  to  the  westward,  on  tlie  morn* 
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nf  of  tbe  19th.  When  in  the  entrance  of  the  stnuts,  the  combined  fleets 
appeared  in  the  northeast  in  pursuit,  and  the  next  moroiug  had  obtained 
«  position  to  windward,  about  five  leagues  distant  The  British  fleet 
fcrmed  in  order  of  battle  to  leeward.  At  sunset  the  enemy  began  a  can- 
nonade at  the  van  and  rear  of  Howe's  fleet,  but  at  such  a  distance  as  to  pro^ 
duce  very  little  effect  Part  of  his  van,  however,  being  separated  from  the 
rest,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  French  and  Spanish  Admirals  to  cut  off 
that  division ;  but  they  met  with  such  a  gallant  resistance,  that  the  object 
was  abandoned. 

The  next  morning  the  combined  fleets  were  at  a  considerable  distance,  ap- 
parently on  their  return  to  Cadiz ;  and  Lord  Howe  having  accomplished  the 
ol]jeot  n>r  which  he  had  been  despatched,  proceeded  on  his  way  to  England ; 
but  on  his  route  sent  eight  ships  of  the  line  to  the  West  Indies,  amd  six  to 
the  coast  of  Ireland. 

Ten  ships  of  war,  including  those  taken  by  Sir  Geoi^  Rodney,  in  the 
action  with  Count  de  Grasse,  having  sailed  from  Jamaica  with  a  large  fleet 
of  merchantmen,  encountered  a  tremendous  gale  of  wind  off  Newfoundland, 
on  the  17th  of  September,  in  which  the  Vilie  de  Paris,  Glorieux,  Hector, 
Centaur,  and  Ramill««  foundered.  Only  one  man,  out  of  the  two  first-named 
ships,  escaped,  and  but  twelve,  with  the  captain  fh>m  the  Centaur,  who  got 
into  the  only  remaining  boat,  without  compass  or  quadrant,  with  a  blanket 
for  a  sail ;  and  after  traversing  800  miles  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  sub- 
Mting  for  sixteen  days  upon  only  two  biscuits  daily,  divided  among  the  whole 
number,  they  arrived  at  FayaL 

Seventeen  sail  of  the  merchant  ships  were  captured  by  the  American 
cruisers  and  carried  into  L'Orient 

In  April,  1782,  Captain  Joshua  Barney,  in  the  Hyder  Ally,  of  sixteen 
guns,  engaged,  off  the  entrance  of  Delaware  Bay,  the  General  Monk,  of 
twenty,  commanded  by  Captain  Rogers.  The  General  Monk  bore  down 
upon  the  Hyder  Ally,  and  while  coming  up,  Captain  Barney  observed  to  his 
officers  and  crew — "  If  I  direct  you  to  prepare  for  boarding,  you  are  to  re- 
main at  your  guns  and  be  ready  to  fire,  the  moment  the  word  is  given.''  As 
soon  as  the  two  vessels  were  within  hailing  distance,  the  commander  of  the 
General  Monk  demanded  the  surrender  ai  the  Hyder  Ally ;  when  Captain 
Barney  gave  the  order,  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  **  Prepare  to  board  I"  which, 
being  heard  on  board  the  General  Monk,  the  commander  mui^tered  the 
greater  portion  of  his  crew  on  deck,  to  repel  boarders.  At  that  moment 
the  word  was  given  to  fire,  and  such  a  destructive  broadside  was  delivered, 
that  twentjr  were  killed,  and  thirty-three  wounded,  and  among  the  latter, 
Ch^taiD  Rqgen^  dangerously.  The  General  Monk  was  then  instantly 
boarded  and  captured. 

When  intelligenoe  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  Etag^and 
and  Holland  was  received  in  India,  the  Presidency  of  Madras  prepart^  an 
expedition  against  Negapotam,  the  most  important  Dutch  settlement  on  the 
eoMt  of  Coramandel.  The  land  forces,  amounting  to  five  thousand  men, 
were  commanded  by  Sir  Hector  Munro ;  and  Admiral  Hughes  having  ar- 
rived with  his  squadron,  took  such  a  position  off  the  harbor,  as  to  intercept 
all  relief;  and,  m  landing  a  portion  of  his  seamen,  and  all  bis  marines, 
rendered  essential  assistance  to  the  army.  The  garrison  had  been  rein- 
forced bv  the  troops  of  the  celebrated  Hyder  Ally,  the  greatest  warrior 
prinoe  that  had  ever  appeared  in  Indiay  and  who  was,  at  that  time,  in 
aUiaBoe  with  fkanoe* 
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The  troops  were  landed  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  imd  the  extensive  works 
having  been  earned  bj  assault,  the  governor  capitulated  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1781. 

After  Sir  Edward  Hughes  had  weathered  out  the  monsoons,  that  set  in 
immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Negapotam,  he  proceeded  to  Ceylon, 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Trincomale,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  that  island,  and  arrived  in  the  bay  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary, 1782.  Having  landed  a  detachment  of  seamen,  marines,  and  seapoys. 
Fort  Trincomale  was  immediately  taken.  This  gave  the  Admiral  the  com* 
mand  of  the  chief  landing  place,  and  Fort  Ostenburff  was  soon  after  invest- 
ed, and  compelled  to  surrender.  Two  Indiamen,  ricliTy  laden,  and  a  number 
of  smaller  vessels,  which  lay  in  the  harbor,  surrendered  as  soon  aa  the  forts 
were  taken. 

Admiral  Suffrein  arrived  off  Madras  on  the  15th  of  February.  On  his 
way  thither  he  captured  the  Hannibal  of  fifty  guns,  which  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  three  other  ships  of  seventy-four,  sixty-four,  and  fifty  guns,  that 
had  been  sent  from  England,  to  reinforce  Sir  Edward  Hughes*  squadron. 
With  the  Hannibal,  Suffrein's  force  was  composed  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line, 
six  frigates,  eight  large  transports  full  of  troops,  and  six  British  prizes. 

Admiral  Hughes  had  repaired  to  Madras  roads,  shortly  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Trincomale,  to  land  his  sick,  and  take  in  stores ;  and  having  been 
joined  by  the  three  ships  which  had  escaped  the  French  fleet,  previous  to 
its  arrival,  on  the  coast  of  Coramandel,  bis  squadron  consisted  of  nine  sail 
of  the  line.  Notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  his  force  to  that  of  SufTrein, 
he  stood  out  to  sea  to  meet  lum  ;  and  as  the  French  commander  avoided  an 
action,  and  bore  away  to  the  south,  he  was  pursued  during  the  day  and 
night  At  daylight  the  next  morning,  it  was  discovered  tbat  the  trans- 
ports and  prizes  were  making  for  Pondicherry,  under  the  protection  of  the 
frigates,  and  that  the  ships  of  the  line  were  at  about  twelve  miles  distance. 
A  signal  was  therefore  made  to  chase  the  frigates  and  vessels  in  their  com- 
pany, and  six  of  the  latter  were  taken,^  one  of  which  had  on  board  a  large 
quantity  of  munitions  of  war,  and  three  hundred  troops ;  the  other  five 
were  English  prizes.  As  the  French  fleet  was  perceived  to  oe  bearing  down  to 
protect  the  frigates  and  transports.  Admiral  Hughes  recalled  such  of  his 
own  ships  of  the  line  as  were  in  pursuit,  and  prepared  to  meet  it  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  was  employed  in  various  movements  on  both  sides,  to 
gain  the  advantage  of  position ;  and  during  the  night  the  respcUve  squad- 
rons kept  near  each  other. 

On  the  17th  Admiral  Suffirein  directed  his  attack  upon  the  rear  division  of 
the  British  squadron.  Sir  Edward  Hughes'  ship  being  the  only  one  whi«h 
was  in  a  position  to  afibrd  assintance  to  that  division,  which  was  sepaiated 
firom  the  remainder  of  the  squadron,  the  effects  of  the  attack  fell  chiefly  up- 
on him  and  Commodore  King ;  but  as  the  wind  changed  about  six,  the  en- 
gagement became  more  general,  and  was  continued  until  night  The  French 
had  about  two  hundred  and  fitly  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  British  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  besides  Captains  Stephens  and  Reynolds,  who  foil 
early  in  the  action. 

Ibe  next  morning  the  French  fleet  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  Admiral 
Hughes  proceeded  to  Trincomale,  to  repair  the  damages  his  aauadron  had 
received.  This  havmg  been  accomplished,  he  returned  to  Madras;  but 
as  no  tidings  of  Suffrein  were  received,  he  hastened  back  to  Trincomale, 
with  Buppliw  for  the  garrison,  and  to  meet  a  convoy  firom  England,  aocom- 
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panied  by  two  ships  of  the  line.  Suffretn  having  been  informed  of  the  ap- 
proach of  that  force,  was  on  his  war  to  intercept  it,  when  h^  was  descried 
by  Hughes,  on  the  8th  of  April ;  and  before  he  could  reach  the  harbor  of 
Trincornale,  the  French  gained  the  wind  of  him,  and  on  the  12th  bore  down 
in  order  of  battle.  The  British  squadron,  at  that  time,  lay  close  to  a  lee 
shore.  Snffrein  ordered  his  van  dm8ion  to  attack  that  of  the  British,  while 
he  assailed  the  Admiral,  with  the  remainder  of  his  squadron.  The  action 
was  maintained  with  equal  vigor,  on  both  side^^,  till  it  was  nearly  dark,  when 
the  British  squadron  anchored,  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  shoals, 
with  only  fifceen  fathoms  of  water ;  and  the  French  being  much  damaged, 
drew  off  to  a  considerable  distance.  Both  parties  had  suffered  so  much  in 
the  action,  that  neither  of  them  were  in  a  condition  to  renew  it,  and  lay 
several  day^  in  sight  of  each  other,  repairing  their  respective  damag**.  At 
last  the  French  bore  down  in  a  line  of  battle ;  but  perceiving  that  the  British 
squadron  had  been  reinforced  by  the  two  ships  of  the  line  from  England, 
and  was  fully  prepared  to  receive  them,  they  stood  off  and  kept  their  course, 
until  niriit  coming  on,  they  could  no  longer  be  seen. 

The  British  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  five  hundred  and 
nxtyseven,  and  that  of  the  French  was  equally  as  great. 

Admiral  Suflfrein  proceeded  to  the  harbor  of  Batacalo,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  he  was  employed,  until  the  beginning 
of  June,  in  repairing  his  ships,  when  he  returned  to  the  coast  of  Coraroan- 
<kl,  where  tJie  squadron  was  amply  supplied  with  provisions  by  the  Dutch, 
and  received  a  large  reinforcement  of  men,  from  the  Frehch  port  of  Cud- 
dalore.  The  British  squadron  was,  at  that  time,  at  Negapotam,  and  on 
the  5th  of  July  Admiral  Suffirein  appeared  off  that  place,  when  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hughes  immediately  put  to  sea,  and  stood  alter  him.  The  evening 
and  night  were  spent  in  gaining  the  wind,  which  having  been  accomplish- 
ed, the  British  fleet  bore  down  upon  the  French,  and  commenced  a  close 
action  at  half-past  ten.  It  continued  with  great  energy  on  both  sides,  till 
near  one  o'clock,  when  the  British  squadron  was  th>own  into  disorder  by 
a  sudden  change  of  the  wind,  while  the  French  re-formed  their  line  to  wind 
ward.  Sir  Edward  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  gain  such  a  position  as 
would  enable  him  to  renew  the  action  advanta^-ously ;  but  his  squadron 
was  so  much  scattered,  that  it  was  im|)racticable.  The  French  squadron 
ftood  away,  until  it  was  dark,  and  then  anchored  about  nine  miles  to  lee- 
ward ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  British  anchored  between  Negapotam  and 
Nagore. 

At  break  of  day  Suffrein  got  under  way,  and  sailed  for  Cuddalore ;  and 
1^  ships  of  Hughes  were  so  much  injured  that  he  was  unable  to  pursue 
him.  The  slain  and  wounded  in  the  French  squadron  amounted  to  nearly 
eight  hundred,  and  in  the  British  to  about  three  hundred.  Among  the 
slain,  in  the  latter,  was  Captain  Maclellen,  of  Admiral  Hughes'  ship. 

Admiral  Suflrein  having  received  information  that  a  large  number  of 
transports,  with  troops  and  munitions  of  war,  had  arrived  at  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  under  the  convoy  of  three  ships  of  the  line,  he  repaired  his  squad- 
ron with  the  greatest  expedition  at  Cuddalore,  and  sailed  eariy  in  August, 
with  the  determination  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Trincomale.  Having 
formed  a  junction  with  the  transports  and  men  of  war,  he  proceeded  to  the 
harbor  (A  Trinoomale,  where  the  troops  were  landed,  under  the  fire  of  his 
squadron.  Batteries  were  immediately  constructed,  which  silenced  those  of 
the  ganiBen  in  two  da^  and  th^oommaiulizig  officer  was  obliged  to  cajpita- 
lili  « Cte  kit  dqr  of  Angiutt 
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In  the  meantime  Admind  Hughes  was  repairing  his  squadron  and  tak-* 
ing  in  provisioQs  and  amunition  at  M<idras ;  but  having  obtained  intelli- 
gence 01  the  departure  of  Suffrein  from  Cuddalore,  for  Cejion,  he  sailed, 
as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  for  Trincomale,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2d  of 
September,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  forts  had  been  taken,  and 
the  French  squadron  was  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  consisting  of  fifteen  ships  of 
the  line,  while  he  had  only  twelve ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  prepare  for 
an  immediate  engagement ;  nor  was  Sutifrein  averse  to  abide  the  issue  of  a 
contest,  for  he  came  out  the  next  morning,  and  the  action  commenced  at 
noon,  with  great  fury  on  both  sides.  The  conflict  was  continued  with  equal 
obstinacy  by  both  squadrons,  till  about  seven  o'clock,  when  the  French  Ad- 
miral, having  lost  his  mizzen  and  main-mast,  and  several  of  his  ships  being 
essentially  damaged,  he  withdrew ;  and  the  Britbh  squadron  was  so  much 
shattered,  that  it  was  not  in  a  condition  to  pursue  them.  Daring  the  night 
.Suffi'ein  returned  to  Trincomale,  but  one  of  his  ships,  of  seventy-four  guns, 
was  wrecked,  in  entering  the  harbor. 

In  this  action  the  French  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  nearly  eleven 
hundred ;  and  that  of  the  British  about  three  hundred  and  fifty ;  but  among 
the  slain  were  Captains  Watt  of  the  Sultan,  Wood  of  the  Worcester,  and 
Luraley  of  the  Isis. 

While  Suffrein  was  enabled  to  repair  his  ships  in  safety  at  ^Trincomale, 
Hughes  was  obliged  to  bear  away  to  Madras  for  that  purpose ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon,  he  was  compelled  to  repair  to 
Bombav,  and  as  the  weather  was  continually  boisterous,  he  was  not  able  to 
reach  that  place  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  beginning  of  June,  1783,  Cuddalore  was  besieged  bv  General  Stu- 
art, while  Admiral  Hughes,  with  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  lay  off  the  har- 
bor to  prevent  all  coiumunication  by  sea.  On  the  20th,  Admiral  Suffirein, 
with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  approached,  in  order  of  battle,  when  Admiral 
Hughes,  drew  up  his  squadron  in  the  same  manner.  The  engagement  be- 
^n  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  lasted  three  hours.  During  the  night  the 
French  squadron  returned  to  Pondicherry,  and  the  British  sailed  the  next 
day  for  M  idras.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  five  hundred  and  thirty,  aud 
th.it  of  the  French  amounted  to  a  greater  number. 

This  en^;<g>3m-^nt  ended  the  naval  operations  of  England  and  France  in 
the  Eist  liidi*^s.  Six  battles  h:id  been  fought  between  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
and  Admiral  Suffrein,  and  five  of  them  within  the  brief  space  of  seven 
months.  There  is  not  an  instance,  in  the  annals  of  maritime  warfare  of 
such  a  signal  and  obstinate  competition  for  victory,  as  was  exhibited  by 
the  officers  and  crows  of  those  two  squadrons ;  and  it  is  equally  honorable 
to  them,  that  so  brave  and  determined  were  the  commanders  of  every  ship, 
that  not  one  was  captured,  on  either  side ;  while  the  number  and  duration 
of  the  engagements,  and  the  immense  slaughter  resulting  firom  each,  evinced 
that  idomitable  perseverance  and  desperate  courage,  which  will  render  the 
battles  of  the  rival  fleets  of  Hughes  and  Suffrein  ever  memorable  in  naval 
history. 

Congress  passed  a  resolution,  in  1776,  directing  that  three  ships,  of 
seventy  four  guns,  should  ^'  be  immediately  undertaken  in  New  Hanjpshire, 
Massachusetts,  and  Peunsylvania ;"  but  only  one  of  them — the  America — 
was  built  She  was  constructed  at  Portsmouth,  and  Captain  John  Paul 
Jones  having  been  appointed  commander,  he  was  launched  in  her,  osi  the 
3d  of  September,  1782 ;  but  the  Mag^ifique,  of  s^veoty-lour  gUQs,  baviog 
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boen  sunk  in  Benton  harbor,  the  Amarica  was  presented,  by  Congress,  to 
th-)  king  of  France,  to  relpace  that  ship,  in  tha  fleet  of  the  Marquis  de  Vau- 
dreuil,  '^  in  te^ttimony  of  the  sense  they  entertained  of  the  generous  exer- 
tions of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States." 

Preliminary  articl-s  of  peace  having  been  concluded,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  on  the  30th  of  November,  the  marine  operations 
of  the  belligerent  European  powers  were  so  &r  suspended,  that  neither  of 
them  prepared  a  naval  expedition,  after  the  return  oi  the  fleets,  which  had 
been  employed  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  Gibraltar. 

Although  several  brilliant  victories  were  achieved  by  the  small  national 
squadron  ;  and  the  officers  and  crews,  on  many  occasionn,  evinced  great  gal- 
lantry, energy  and  skill ;  s^ll,  so  inferior  in  size  were  the  ressels,  that  t^y 
were  unable  to  contend  with  the  numerous  large  ships  of  the  enemy,  whid^ 
covered  the  Atlantic ;  and  all,  but  eleven,  of  the  thirty-six  sail  of  ships,  brigs, 
and  schooners,  which  were  fitted  out^  during  the  war,  were  either  taken, 
blown  up,  or  lost  at  sea. 

The  enterprise  and  success  of  the  letters  of  marque  and  privateers,  must 
be  reg^ed  as  very  remarkable,  when  the  vast  maritime  force  of  England  is 
taken  into  consideration ;  for  it  has  been  estimated,  that  over  eight  hundred 
vessels  were  captured,  the  value  of  which,  including  their  cargoes,  exceeded 
eleven  millions  of  dollars. 

After  eight  years'  contest,  the  revolutionary  war  was  gloriously  concluded, 
and  the  independence  of  the  United  States  establii'h^,  by  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  which  was  signed  at  Vereailies,  on  the  8d  of  September, 
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Tbv  highlands  included  betwixt  Abyssinia  and  the  equator  are  unquea* 
tionably  among  the  most  interesting  in  Africa,  whether  viewed  with  refer- 
ence  to  their  climate,  their  soil,  their  productions,  or  their  population. 
When  the  Ethiopic  empire  extended  its  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
>  eastern  horn,  they  doubtless  supplied  myrrh  and  frankmoense  to  the  civi- 
lized portions  of  the  globe,  together  with  the  ^  sweet  cane,"  mentioned  by 
the  phrofits  Lsaiah  and  Jeremiah,  as  being  brought  "  from  a  far  country.** 
The  slave  caravan  still  affi>rds  a  limited  outlet  to  their  rich  produce ;  but 
the  people,  ignorant,  and  naturally  indolent,  are  without  protection,  and 
they  possess  no  stimulus  to  industry.  Vice  alone  flourishes  among  them, 
and  their  feir  country  form*  the  very  hot- bed  of  the  slave  trade.  Hence 
arise  wars  and  predatory  violence,  and.  hence  the  injustice  and  oppression 
which  sweep  the  fields  with  desolation — bind  in  fetters  the  sturdy  oliildren 
of  the  soil,  and  cover  the  population  with  every  sorrow,  *^  with  lamentation, 
and  mourning,  and  wo." 

In  early  times,  as  early  probably  as  the  days  of  Moses,  the  authority  of 
E^^pt  extended  deep  into  the  recesses  of  Africa,  and  thpre  is  reason  to 
believe,  at  later  dates,  far  into  those  countries  to  the  southward  of  Abys- 
sinia, which  are  accessible  from  the  shorea  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
eastern  coast,  from  beyond  die  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandel,  in  all  probability 
as  &r  south  as  SofiJa,  the  Ophir  of  Solomon,  was  well  known  to  the  en- 
terprising merchants  of  Tyre,  and  to  the  sovereigns  of  Judea,  from  the 
days  uf  the  wise  sgnnf  fia^dowAward.-  la  ntiHi  later  j>eriodS|  t^e  con^ 
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quering  Arabs,  when  they  had  become  followers  of  the  ftdse  prophet,  extend-' 
ed  tht'ir  sway  over  all  this  coast  as  far  as  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  south 
latitude*  The  remains  of  their  power,  of  their  comparative  civilization,  and 
of  their  religion,  are  found  throuorhout  to  the  present  day ;  and  notwith- 
standing that  their  rule  had  greatly  declined  when  the  Portuguese  discover- 
ed thet»e  parts  four  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  still  strong  and  extensive,  and 
constant  commercial  intercourse  was  maintained  with  India. 

No  portion  of  the  African  continent  has,  however,  excited  less  mo- 
dem interest  than  the  eastern  coast ;  and  this  singular  feet  must,  in  a  prin- 
cipal measure,  be  attributed  to  the  extreme  jealousy  with  which  the  Por- 
tuguese have  guarded  its  approach,  and  withheld  the  limited  information 
gained  since  the  days  of  Vasco  de  Gama.  "  The  treasure  and  the  blood 
of  the  metropolis  have  been  wasted  in  wars  with  the  native  powers,  and 
the  relations  of  commerce  on  every  occasion  postponed  for  those  of  con- 
quest and  dominion."*  The  illiberal  spirit  of  the  government,  the  mon- 
strous cruelty  of  the  traffic,  and  the  nature  of  the  system  pursued,  both  dvii 
and  ecclesiastic,  have  had  the  natural  effect  of  d^gradrng  those  maritime 
tribes  placed  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  white  settlers,  and  of 
effectually  repelling  the  more  spirited  and  industrious  jnhabitants  of  the 
highlands,  whose  prudence  and  independence  have  baffled  attempted  inroad?. 
Many  a  fair  seat  of  peace  and  plenty,  vitiated  by  the  operation  of  the 
( lave  trade,  has  been  converted  into  a  theatre  of  war  and  bloodshed ;  and 
the  once  brilliant  establishments  reared  by  the  lords  of  India  and  Guinea, 
now  scarcely  capable  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  undisciplined  barbarians, 
here,  as  eUewhere,  exhibit  but  me  wreck  and  shadow  of  their  former  vice- 
regal splendor. 

Although  free  to  all  nations,  the  eastern  coast,  from  Sofala  to  Cape 
Guardufoi,  has  in  later  years  been  little  frequented  by  any,  save  the  enter- 
prising American,  whose  star-spangled  banner  is  to  be  seen  waiving  to  the 
breeze,  in  parts  where  others  would  no  deign  to  traffic ;  and  who,  being  thus 
the  pioneer  to  new  countries,  reaps  the  lucrative  harvest  which  they  are 
almost  sure  to  afibrd.  English  ships  from  India  have  occasionally  visited  the 
southern  ports  for  cargoes  of  ivory,  and  ambergris,  but  the  trade  being  yet 
in  its  in&ncy,  admitted  of  little  routine;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  riva^  the 
Imam  of  Muscat  is,  with  his  daily  incaeasing  territories,  fast  establishing  a 
lucrative  monopoly,  from  Mombas  and  Zanzibar. 

In  most  of  the  interior  conn  tries  lying  opposite  to  this  coast  to  the  south 
of  Shoa,  the  people  unite  with  an  inordinate  passion  for  trinkets  and  finery 
a  degree  of  wealth  which  must  favor  an  extensive  sale  of  European  commo- 
dities. In  En4rea,  Caffii,  Gour4gu6,  Koocha,  and  Susa,  especially,  glass-ware, 
&l.se  jewelry,  beads,  cutlery,  blue  calico,  long  cloth,  chintz,  and  other  linen 
manu&ctures,  are  in  universal  demand.  That  their  wants  are  neither  few 
nor  trifling  may  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  from  the  fact  that  the  sum  of 
$600,000,  the  produce  of  the  slave  trade  from  the  ports  of  Berbera,  Zeyla, 
Tajdra,  and  Massowah,  is  only  one  item  of  the  total  amount  annually  in- 
vested in  various  foreign  goods  and  manufactures,  which  are  readily  dispos- 
ed of^  even  at  the  present  price  of  the  monopolist ;  who,  being  generally  a 
trader  of  very  limited  capital,  may  be  concluded  to  drive  an  extremely  hard 
bargain  for  his  luxurious  wares. 

It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  hidden  treasures  that  may  be  in 

*  Lord  Brouf^iam'e^Clolooial  PQ^icj.  .^ 
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store  for  that  adveDturous  ^irit  who  shall  sncoessftilly  perform  the  qneot 
into  these  coy  regions — for  time  and  enterprise  can  alone  reveal  them. 
But  it  is  notorious  that  scold  and  gold-dust,  ivory,  civet,  and  ostrich  feathers, 
peltriea,  spices,^  wax  and  precious  gams,  form  a  part  of  the  lading  of  every 
slave  caravan,  notwithstanding  that  a  tedious  transport  over  a  long  and 
drcuitous  route  presents  manv  serious  difficulties :  and  that  the  overreach- 
ing d]8|)OAition  of  the  Indian  banian,  and  of  the  Arab  merchant,  who  prin- 
cipally divide  the  spoils  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia,  ofier  a  very  far  firom  ade- 
quate reimbursement  for  the  toil  and  labor  of  transportation. 

No  quarter  of  the  globe  aboands  to  a  greater  extent  in  vegetable  and 
mineral  productions  than  tropical  AMca;  and  in  the  populous,  fertile,  and 
salubrious  portions  lying  immediately  north  of  the  equator,  the  very  highest 
capabilities  are  presented  for  the  employment  of  capital,  and  tbe  development 
of  British  industry.  Coal  has  already  been  found,  though  at  too  great  a 
distance  inland  to  render  it  of  any  service  without  water  communication ; 
but  the  fossil  doubtlesb.  exists  in  poiiitions  the  most  fjEivorable  for  the  supply 
of  the  steamers  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  Cotton,  of  a 
quality  unrivalled  in  the  whole  world,  is  everywhere  a  weed,  and  might  be 
cultivated  to  any  requisite  extent.  The  coffee  which  is  sold  in  Arabia  as  the 
produce  of  Mocha,  is  chiefly  of  wild  African  growth ;  and  that  species  of  the 
tea-plantf  which  is  uf^  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  Chinese,  flourishes  so 
widely,  and  with  so  little  care,  that  the  climate  to  which  it  is  indigenous 
would  doubtless  be  found  well  adapted  for  the  higherflavored  and  more 
delicate  spices  so  prized  for  foreign  exportation. 

Every  trade  must  be  important  which  will  absorb  manufactured  goods 
and  furnish  raw  material  in  return.  Mercantile  interests  on  the  eastern 
coast  might  therefore  quickly  be  advanced  by  teaching  the  natives  to  have 
artificial  wants,  and  then  instructing  them  in  what  manner  those  wants  ^ 
may  be  supplied  through  the  cultivated  productions  of  the  soil.  The  pre- 
sent is  the  moment  at  which  to  essay  this ;  and  so  promising  a  field  for 
enterprise  and  speculation  ought  no  longer  to  be  neglected  or  overlooked. 
The  position  of  the  more  cultivated  tribes  inland,  the  love  of  finery  dis- 
played by  all,  the  climate,  the  productions,  the  capabilities,  the  presumed 
navigable  access    to  the  interior,  the  contiguity  to  British  Indian  posses- 

*  Ginger  is  exported  m  great  qnantities  from  Qurague ;  aod  among  other  indigenous 
spicefl,  the  kuranma,  which  combmes  the  flavor  of  the  carraway  with  that  of  the  carda- 
mon. 

f  Ckaai  is  a  shrub  very  extensively  cultivated  both  in  Shoa  and  in  the  countries  ad- 
jacent. It  is  in  general  use  amonff  tlie  inhabitants  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  which,  m  all 
Its  [)ropertie8  ana  qualities  it  cloeely  resembles.  The  plant  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
originallv  ft^m  the  western  mountains,  of  which  the  elevation  being  from  five  to  eight 
thouiund  feet,  agrees  with  that  of  the  Chinese  tea  districts,  while  the  average  tempera- 
ture does  not  exceed  60^  Fahrenheit.  In  a  light  gravelly  soil  it  attains  the  hei^nt  of 
twelve  feet,  and  the  leaves  being  plucked  during  the  dry  season,  and  well  dried  m  the 
Bun,  fetch  from  one  penny  to  two  peace  the  pound.  They  are  either  chewed,  or  boiled  in 
milk,  or  infused  in  water;  and  by  the  addition  of  honey,  a  pleasant  beverage  is  produced, 
which,  being  bitter  and  stimulative,  dispels  sleep  if  used  to  excess. 

The  virtues  of  the  chaat  are  equally  to  be  appreciated  with  those  of  the  yerba  mate, 
recently  introduced  into  Enghind  from  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  It  is  already  known  under 
the  appeUation  of  **  Celastrus  edulia,"  and  belongs  to  Pentrandia  Monogynia  Linne^  and 
to  the  natural  family  of  CelafitrinesB,  or  to  that  sub-lamily  of  the  RhaiiineiB,  which  have 
in  the  flower  the  stamens  alternating  with  the  petals.  The  fiunily  of  RhamnesB,  name- 
ly, the  genus  Rhamnos  itself,  supplies  to  the  poorer  classes  in  China  a  substitute  for 
tm,  sod  is  known' under  the  name  of  Rhamnus  Theesaus  L. 
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MODS,  and  the  proodmity  of  some  of  the  finest  harbora  in  the  world,  all  ooiD- 
bine  inducements  to  the  merchant,  who,  at  the  hands  even  of  the  rudest 
nation,  may  be  certain  of  a  cordial  welcome. 

•  I^  at  a  very  moderate  calculation,  a  sum  fallin|^  Utile  short  of  (500,000, 
can  be  annually  invested  in  £urq)ean  or  A.mencan  goods*  to  supply  the 
wants  of  some  few  of  the  poorer  tribes  adjacent  to  Abyssinia ;  and  if  the 
tedious  and  perilous  land  journey  can  be  thus  braved  with  profit  to  the  nar 
tive  pedlar,  what  important  results  might  not  be  anticipate  from  well-di- 
rected efforts,  by  such  navigable  access  as  would  appear  to  be  promised  by 
thcTiver  Gochob?  The  throwing  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country  now 
pill;iged  for  slaves  a  cheap  and  ampl^  supply  of  the  goods  most  coveted, 
must  have  the  effect  of  excluding  the  Muhammedan  rover  who  has  so 
long  preyed  upon  the  sinews  of  the  people ;  and  thus  foundation,  judiciously 
built  upon  by  the  encouragement  of  cultivation  in  cotton  and  other  indige- 
nous produce,  could  not  fiul  to  rear  upon  the  timid  barter  of  a  rude  people 
the  superstructure  of  a  vast  commerce. 

At  a  period  when  the  attention  of  the  majority  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  of  every  well-wisher  to  the  more  sequestered  members  of  the  great 
fiunily  of  mankind  is  so  energetically  directed  toward  the  removal  of  the 
impenetrable  veil  that  hangn  before'  the  interior,  and  fosters  in  its  daric 
folds  the  most  flagrant  existing  sin  against  nature  and  humanity,  it  could 
not  fiul  to  prove  eminently  honorable  to  those  who,  by  a  well-directed  en- 
terprise, should  successfully  overcome  the  obstacles  hitherto  presented  by 
the  distance,  the  climate,  and  the  barbarity  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 
But  lasting  &me^  and  the  admiration  of  after  ages,  are  not  the  only  rewards 
extended  by  the  project  A  rich  mercantile  harvest  is  assuredly  in  store  for 
those  who  shall  unlock  the  portals  of  the  Eastern  coast,  and  shall  spread 
navigation  upon  waters  that  have  heretofore  been  barren. 

Although  peo})led  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  souls,  the  present 
exports  of  Africa  do  not  equal  in  value  those  of  Cuba,  with  only  twelve 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  This  limited  commerce,  and  the  nature  of 
the  commercial  system,  have  long  been,  and  still  are,  among  the  chief 
causes  of  her  misery  and  thraldom.    Few,  if  any,  of  the  commodities  bar- 

*  The  following  statement  from  the  ''United  Service  Journal,"  toudiing  the 
introduction  of  American  and  British  cotton  manu&cturee  into  Africa,  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  friends  of  free  trade,  and  domestic  industry  in  the  United  States. — 
[Ed.  Merchants  MagwsineJ] 

"Barburra,  the  place  where*  the  great  annual  fiiir  of  Northeastern  Africa  is  held,  is 
situated  on  the  African  side  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  m  lat  10^  SO*  North.  It  is  not 
a  permanent  town,  but  merely  a  low,  sandy  peninsula.  Here  the  great  Kufidahs  or 
^caravans  from  the  interior  and  unexplored  regions  t»f  Africa  come  to  exchange  their 
articles  of  merchandise  for  the  production  of  the  civilized  nations.  Cotton  goods  are 
the  principal  article  given  in  excnange  by  the  Bunyans  from  Porebunder,  Cutch,  Stuat^ 
and  Bombay,  (who  monopuUce  the  principal  part  uf  the  trade  at  the  Fair,)  to  the  na^ 
tives.  The  manvfaetures  of  £nfflttfid  were  cUmMt  etUirely  excluded  from  the  market 
by  American  cloth ;  which  is  brought  here  from  Mocha,  and  other  ports  of  the  Red 
Bea  visited  by  American  traders.  TUs  cloth  can  be  purchased  at  a  considerably  less 
price  than  the  English  clothe  Indeed^  the  Atneriean  trade  in  cotton  is  fast  superseding 
the  English,  both  m  the  ports  of  Teman,  and  aloo  Muscat  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  and 
should  the  BritisH  government  of  India  in  their  wisdom  declare  Aden  a  free  port,  the 
merchants  of  Bombay  may  say  farewell  to  British  commerce  with  Arabia,  as  in  thai 
eTent,  Aden,  as  well  as  Mocha  and  Mu}«cat,  will  form  an  entrepot  for  American  cot^ 
tona»  which  will  afterwards  be  drcaUted  in  (he  interior,  to  the  eacclnsion  of  British 
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tered  with  other  nationa  are  the  production  of  capital,  lobor,  or  indantrj ; 
and  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  population,  the  ideas  of  prosperity  and  of  a 
slave  trade  are  therefore  inseparable.  But  if  all  that  is  coveted  could  be 
[4aoed  within  honest  reach  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  the  soil,  the  hands 
which  should  cultivate  it  will  never  afterward  be  sold. 

"  Legidmate  commerce,'*  writes  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  "  would  put  down 
the  slave  trade,  by  demonstrating  the  superior  value  of  man  as  a  laborer 
on  the  soil,  to  man  as  an  object  of  merchandise.  If  conducted  on  wise 
and  equitable  fmndples,  it  might  be  the  precursor,  or  rather  the  attendant, 
of  civilization,  peace,  and  Christianity  to  the  uoen lightened,  warlike,  and 
heathen  tribes,  who  now  so  fearfully  prey  upon  each  other  to  support  the 
slave  markets  of  the  New  World;  and  a  commercial  system  upon  just, 
liberal,  and  comprehensive  principles,  which  guarded  the  native  on  the  one 
hand,  and  secured  protection  to  the  honest  trader  on  the  other,  would  there- 
fore confer  the  richest  blessings  on  a  country  so  long  d  'solated  and  de- 
graded by  its  intercourse  with  the  basest  and  most  iniquitous  portion  of 
mankind.^ 

The  average  cost  of  a  seasoned  slave  in  Cuba  is  120Z.  sterling;  but  it  has 
been  seen  that  in  En&rea  and  other  parts  of  the  interior  he  may  be  pur- 
duKed  for  ten  pieces  of  salt,  equivalent  to  two  shillings  and  a  penny — for  a 
pair  of  Birmingham  scissors,  or  even  for  a  few  ells  of  blue  calico.  Hence  it 
IB  only  fair  to  infer  that  the  hire  of  the  freeman  would  be  in  he  same  ratio ; 
and  if  so,  it  roust  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  this  cheap  labor,  applied  to  a 
soil  not  less  productive  than  that  of  the  most  favored  countries  in  the  world, 
must  enable  Afiica  to  raise  tropical  produce  that  will  beat  in  every  market 
to  which  it  may  be  introduced. 

Able  advocates  of  the  cause  of  humanity  have  upon  these  grounds  clearly 
demonstrated  that,  in  order  to  suppress  completely  the  foreign  traffic  in 
human  flesh,  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise,  in  any  more  commanding  and 
accessible  point,  which  affords  the  readiest  outlet,  sugar,  coffee,  and  cot- 
ton, and  to  throw  these  yearlv  into  the  market  of  the  world,  already  fully 
supplied  by  expensive  slave  labor.  T  .e  creation  of  this  cheap  additional 
produce  would  so  depress  the  price  current  in  ev^ry  other  quarter,  that  the 
external  slave  trade  would  no  longer  be  profitable,  and  it  would  therefore 
cease  to  exist 

But  few  people  are  more  desirous  or  more  capable  of  trading  than  the 
natives  of  Africa;  and  the  facility  with  which  Stories  might  be  formed  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  reception  heretofore  experienced  in  various  parts 
of  the  continent  Abundance  of  land  now  unoccupied  could  be  purchase^  or 
rented  at  a  mere  nominal  rate,  in  positions  where  the  permanent  residence  of 
the  white  man  would  be  hailed  with  universal  joy,  as  contributing  to  the 
repose  of  tribes  long  harrassed  and  persecuted.  The  serf  would  seek 
honest  employment  in  the  field  ;  andthe  chie&  of  slave-dealing  states,  gladly 
enterrog  mto  any  arrangement  for  the  introduction  of  wealth  and  finery, 
would,  after  the  establishment  of  agriculture,  no  longer  find  their  interest  in 
the  flood  of  human  victims,  which  is  now  annually  poured  through  the  high- 
hmds  of  Abyssinia. 

To  descant,  therefore,  upon  the  importance  of  such  a  communication  as 
the  Oochob  may  prove  to  the  countries  in  which  it  is  situated,  or  with  which 
it  promises  an  easy  access,  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  Much  has 
been  wnttea,  and  great  praise  roost  justly  bestowed,  upon  the  policy  which 
has  seen,  in  many  a  barbarous  location,  the  future  marU  of  a  boundlitf 
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and  lucrative  commerce — the  centres  whence  its  attendant  blessingft^- 
knowledge,  civilization,  and  wealth  would  radiate  among  savage  hordes. 
Here  are  no  deserts,  but  nations  already  prepared  for  improvement,  and 
countries  gifted  by  nature  with  a  congenial  climate,  and  with  a  boundless 
extent  of  virgin  soil,  where  the  indigo  and  the  tearplant  flourish  sponta- 
neously, and  where  the  ^wth  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  of  every  other  tropical 
production,  may  be  carried  to  an  unlimited  extent — regions  producing  grain 
m  vast  superabundance,  and  rich  in  valuable  staples-*<K>tton,  cofifee,  spices, 
^o^)  gold-dust,  peltries,  and  drugs — all,  in  fact,  that  is  requisite  to  impart 
value  and  activity  to  exchange."* 


Art.  m.— COHHEBCE  AND  BESOUBCES  OF  AITA  CALIFOBNIA. 

This  vast  and  fruitful  territory,  which  by  the  energy  and  promptitude  of 
Commodore  Sloat,  has  lately  been  added  to  our  wide-spread  Republic,  is, 
we  understand,  to  be  fortified,  (that  is,  its  most  important  points,)  and  a 
naval  station  to  be  established  at  San  Francisco.  This  Bay  is  probably  un- 
equalled for  extent  of  safe  anchorage ;  and  from  its  proximity  to  the  cruis- 
ing grounds  of  our  twenty  millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  whaling  ships,  is 
unquestionably  the  best  position  which  could  be  selected  for  such  a  purpose, 
pn  the  shore  of  the  Pacific 

The  following  important  information,  obtained  from  a  highly  intelligent 
officer,  lately  returned  fix)m  our  squadron  in  those  waters,  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  communicating,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  merchants  as  are 
or  may  be  engaged  in  commercial  adventures  to  that  quarter ;  or  such  of  our 
enterprising  fellow-citizens  as  may  be  inclined  to  settle  there. 

Alta  or  Upper  California  is  situated  between  the  thirty-second  and  forty- 
second  degrees  of  North  latitude,  and  the  parts  which  border  on  the  ocean 
are  between  the  hundred  and  seventeenth  and  hundred  and  twenty-t^ird 
degrees  of  West  longitude.  Its  boundaries  on  the  East  have  been  considered 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  although  the  part  that  has  hitherto  been  settled,  is  a 
strip  of  land  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  not  exceeding  sixty  miles  in 
width. 

The  establishment  of  Catholic  missions  was  first  commenced  1769^  by 
the  Jesuits,  on  the  following  plan :  On  one  side  of  the  large  square  stands 
the  church,  a  suit  of  buildings  for  the  habitations  of  the  priests,  for  travel- 
lers, and  a  guard-house ;  on  the  other  side  are  granaries,  work-shops  (or 
various  tradt's,  cellars,  wine-presses,  and  separate  apartments  for  the  In- 
dian boys  and  girls ;  at  a  distance  are  the  habitations  for  the  adults.  At- 
tached to  each  of  these  missions  is  a  large  garden,  orchard,  and  vineyard. 
Besides  these  missions,  twenty-one  in  number — the  last  of  which,  San 
Francisco  Soland,  was  founded  in  the  year  1822 — there  are  four  Pre^dios, 
or  towns,  viz. :  San  Francisco,  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Diego ; 
two  villages,  Pueblo  de  los  Angeles  and  Pueblo  de  San  Jose,  and  a  ham- 
let called  De  Brancefort^.  The  ^rrison  of  each  Presidio  comprised 
about  eighty  cavalry  with  a  few  infantry  and  artillery  soldiers.  The 
Commandant  of  each  Presidio  was  the  Captain  of  these  troops,  and  decided 
all  disputes,  previous  to  1822 — ^till  then  there  were  no  civil  authorities. 

•  The  Highlands  of  Ethiopia;  by  Major  W.  Comwallis  Harris,  of  the  Hooorahle  Bast 
India  Company*!  Engineers. 
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The  rendenoe  of  the  Gbverrior  was  Monterey,  and  he  was  generally  a  colo- 
nel or  captain  in  the  army,  and  sent  from  Mexico. 

Formeiiy,  all  the  hind  belonged  to  the  different  missions,  and  although 
distant  some  fourteen  leagues,  they  respectively  bounded  on  each  other. 
The  prosperity  of  these  missions  was  at  its  height  in  1825,  at  which  time 
they  counted  from  two  to  three  thousand  Indians  each,  and  possessed  from 
six  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousaDd  bullocks  each,  and  an  equal  number 
of  sheep.  The  number  of  horses  was  so  great  that  many  were  killed  to  save 
pasturage. 

Before  the  year  1822,  the  trade  of  these  missions  was  with  San  Bias  and 
CalUo ;  vessels  firom  these  ports  were  sent  here  for  tallow.  The  same  year, 
an  American  vessel  arrived  in  California  from  Boston,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  a  trade  which  has  since  been  carried  on  almost  exclusively  with  met- 
chants  of  that  port 

A  law  was  passed  in  1835,  taking  from  the  priests  the  management  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  missions,  and  giving  it  to  the  secular  administrators, 
who  in  a  short  time  rhined  the  missions,  without  essentially  benefitting  them- 
selves. The  land  has  been  divided  amongst  private  individuals,  and  although 
the  cattle  of  the  missions  have  disappeaiid,  there  are  as  many  hides  exported 
as  ever. 

Exclusive  of  countless  wild  Indians  and  some  Neophytes,  Califomia  has 
about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  generally  descendants  of  Spanish  and 
Mexican  futhers,  but  mostly  Indian  mothers.  The  baptized  Indiau«,  re- 
leased by  the  demolition  of  the  missions,  are  hired  by  the  other  inhabitants 
for  servile  work,  while  the  latter  assist  each  other  in  the  superior  labor  of 
their  farms.  Such  of  the  Indians  as  were  taught  the  mechanic  arts  by  the 
Spanish  Padres  are  mostly  dead,  and  none  o.^her  of  their  tribes  will  ever  take 
thmr  pUoes. 

The  improved  farms  are  held  by  Mexicans,  Califomians,  and  naturalized 
dozens ;  ine  latter  become  so  by  merely  signing  a  petition  for  that  pur- 
pose, whereupon  a  letter  of  dtizenship  is  granted,  without  an  oath  or  any 
other  formality.  These  fsrnis,  comprising  from  one  ta  eleven  square 
leagues,  were  granted  to  citizens  with  very  little  expense.  The  land  ad- 
joining the  sea-<x>ast  is  principally  taken  up — all  that  which  is  inmiediately 
around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  portion  of  that  on  either  bank  of 
the  Sacramento  River.  A  small  part  only  of  those  on  the  River  San 
Joaquim  is  taken  as  yet  Some  of  the  miission  lands  still  belong  to  the  Go- 
vernment, as  well  as  other  unclaimed  lands.  Some  &rms  have  been  aban* 
doned,  in  consequence  of  depredations  committed  by  wild  Indians,  who  steal 
thousands  of  horses  yearly--eyen  out  of  enclosures,  and  near  dwellings. 
These  Indians  have  shown  but  little  fear  of  kte,  and  have  shot  sevral  mr- 
mers  w>th  their  arrows. 

There  are  now  about  twelve  hundred  foreign  residents  in  Califomia, 
mostly  settled  around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sacramento ;  three-fourths  of  these  are  Americans,  and  the  remainder  Eu- 
ropeans. <^e-third  of  the  males  have  taken  out  letters  of  citizenship,  and 
never  expect  to  speak  Spanish,  the  prevailing  language — ^a  knowledge  of 
English  being  all-sufficient  for  commercial  purposes,  even  at  this  early  period 
of  the  settlement  In  1832,  there  were  less  than  three  hundred  foreign 
*  residents,  and  these  were  sailors  who  had  left  their  ships  or  were  entrapj^ 
by  the  former  ffovemment ;  they  have  become  formers.  The  first  American 
aettlerp  amved  on  the  Saorameuto  in  1840*    The  eipigriirts  leave  lode* 
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pendenoe,  Missouri,  (the  starting  point,)  in  April  or  May,  and  arrive  <m  tbe 
borders  of  the  Pacific  in  Octol^r  or  November,  annually.  Some  petttioD 
ft>r  farms ;  others  settle  on  private  grants  by  consent  of  owners.  These 
emigrants,  on  leaving  Independence,  should  be  furnished  (if  a  family  of  6ve 
or  six,)  with  1  good  wagon,  I  barrel  of  flour,  200  pounds  of  baoon,  80 
pounds  of  coffee,  60  pounds  of  sugar,  20  pounds  of  rice,  4  yoke  of  oxen,  8 
0OW8,  and  a  few  cooking  utensils.  Every  male  person  of  fourteen  years,  and 
upwards,  should  be  provided  with  a  rifle,  10  pounds  of  powder,  80  pounds 
of  lead,  and  200  percussion  caps. 

After  securing  his  land  on  either  bank  of  the  Sacramento,  the  setler 
should  prapare  his  ground  at  once,  and  begin  sowing  his  wheat  in  Deoem- 
ber.    Beans,  peas,  and  com  should  be  planted  in  April. 

Twelve  hundred  dollars  will  start  a  cattle-breeder  in  California. 

"Wheat  produces  from  forty  to  fifty-fold  under  very  imperfiact  cultivation. 
The  Spanish  Padres  of  some  of  the  missions  have  obtained  an  hundred- 
fold, and  at  the  mission  of  San  Jose  an  hundred  and  eighty-fold  was  ob- 
tained. Wild  oats  and  mustard  cover  the  country;  the  former  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  the  latter  so  high  and  compact  that  horses 
straying  amongst  it  are  often  lost  Rye  and  buckwheat  have  not  been 
proved.  Cotton  and  hemp  have  been  raised,  but  as  yet  only  in  small 
quantities.  Every  description  of  vegetable  produces  well.  Apples,  pears, 
peaches,  and  quinces,  are  common  all  over  the  country,  and  in  some 
parts  there  are  limes,  oranges,  almonds,  flgs,  and  walnuts.  Plums  and 
cherries  have  not  been  tested.  Grapes  of  the  finest  flavor,  and  in  the 
greatest  profusion  grow  in  different  districts.  In  latitudes  south  of  84^  the 
best  are  produced.  With  imperfect  means,  wines  and  brandies  are  also 
made  in  California. 

Tbe  climate  is  unsurpassed  for  salubrity  :  the  lowest  rate  of  the  thermom- 
eter in  the  shade,  at  Monterey,  in  1846,  wa8•44^  and  the  highest  86% 
althotigh  the  common  range  throughout  the  year  is  from  60®  to  70®. 

Sailing  vessels  have  about  thirteen  days  passage  firom  Monterey  to  Mazat- 
Ian,  but  double  that  number  on  returning.  It  takes  about  fifteen  days  to 
sail  from  Monterey  to  Columbia  River,  but  only  ^ve  to  return. 

The  entire  revenue  of  California  has  been  received  firom  the  custom-hovse 
at  Monterey,  which,  for  the  seven  past  years,  avetraged  eighty-six  thousand 
dollars. 

There  were  no  drawbacks  to  the  trade  in  California ;  coins,  currencies, 
weights  and  measures  of  England  and  the  United  States  are  in  commoD 
use. 

Imported  goods,  such  as  American  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures, 
shoes,  hats,  furniture,  andP  farmer's  utensils ;  also  groceries,  crockery  and 
hardware,  and  China  goods,  are  sold  to  the  dealers  and  fiirmers  on  the  coast 
at  a  credit  of  twelve  to  twenty-four  months,  payable  in  hides,  tallow,  jbt, 
dried  beef,  lumber  and  soap. 

The  Boston  ships  have  generally  returned  home  with  twenty  to  forty 
thousand  bullocks'  hides ;  every  dollar  of  invoice  and  disbursements,  inclu- 
ding also  a  reasonable  charge  for  wear  and  tear  of  the  vessel,  has  usually  re- 
ceived a  hide  in  return,  which  is  always  valued  at  two  dollars. 

The  tallow  has  generally  been  bartered  vrith  vessels  bound  for  Oallao,  for 
hides. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  sea-otter  skins  were  formerly  collected,  and 
shipped  to  Canton.  The^  were  valued  at  forty  dollars  each.  Hie  number 
at  present  taken  is  very  hmited. 
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Id  a  few  jeare  henoe  there  will  be  exported  gold,  lead,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  quicksilver,  abo  sulphur,  coal  and  slate.  The  mines  of  quicksilver 
are  probably  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  of  the  best  ore,  producing  more 
than  20  per  cent,  with  but  small  expense  of  outfit 

Under  th(^  government  of  the  United  States,  with  some  capital,  and  an 
increase  of  that  thriving  race,  the  An^lo-Saxons,  California  oonld  supply  all 
the  Polynesian  Islands,  together  with  San  Bias,  Blazatlan,  Acapulco,  and  the 
N.  W.  Coa-^t,  with  the  above-named  products,  as  well  as  wheat,  beans,  peaa, 
flour,  fat,  tallow,  butter,  cheese,  pork,  beef,  salmon,  sardines,  horses,  mules, 
spars,  boards,  shingles,  staves,  and  ships.  Already  shingles,  lumber,  spars, 
and  hordes  are  shipped  to  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and  beef,  fat,  wheat  and 
beans  to  the  Russian  settlements  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  bills  on  St.  Peters- 
burg being  received  in  exchange. 

The  exports  of  1846  will  amount  to  85,000  hides;  60,000  arrobas  tal* 
low;  10,000  &negas  wheat;  1,000,000  feet  lumber,  also  staves  and  shin- 
gles; $20,000  worth  of  otter  and  beaver  skins;  $10,000  worth  of  soap; 
1,000  barrels  wine  and  aquadiente ;  200  ounces  of  gold. 

OLASBIFiaATIOM  OF  DUTOS  RWOEITVD  Of  THE  OUSTOM-HODBB  OF  OALITOBNIA,  AT  MOMTEEST, 

nr  1844. 

From  Mexiean  yessels,  coastwise  from  Sao  Bias  and  Masatlan $6,194 

From  AmericaD  Teflselt,  from  the- United  States  and  Sandwich  Islaodi 60,110 

From  2  RoasiaD,  1  French,  and  1  Hawaiian  vessel 18,219 


ToUH $78,789 

The  cargoes  of  such  vessels  as  were  built  in  the  Republic  of  Mexioo,  have 
paid  but  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  hitherto. 

UST  or  SmFPnfO  from  FORXION  POBTS  and  coastwise,  EirrBEED  at  MOMTXaxr,  DITRINa 

THE   YEAE   1844. 

Nunber.  ObMS.         Number.  Oeeupatlon.  Nnmbsr.  OfwbatNatioiu 

10  Ships.  6  Sbipci  of  War.  28  IT.  a  of  America^ 

4  Barques.       14  .  Merchant  ships.  28  Mexico. 

5  Br^^             7  Whaling  ships.             4  France. 
4  Schooners.       1  Transput  £or  Cattle.       1  Eoglaod. 

11  Merchant  barques.        1  Genoa  brig  of  w«r< 

10  Merchant  brigs. 

8  Merchant  schooners. 

29  57  67 

UST  or  smFFmo  raoM  roaxiOH  poetb  and  coastwise,  xntsexd  at  montxext,  in  1845 

Ofwhatnallon.  No.  Crew.  Tons. 

United  States  of  America 29  482  9,465 

Hezieo 18  205  2,«20 

Ingland 4  66.  9M 

QermanT 8  88  625 

France 8  76  766 

Hawau 8  24  848 

Totel 68ar.,80TeB.  885  14,550 

Of  the  aboTe,  5  were  ships  of  war,  6  whaling  ships,  and  48  merchant  vessels,  classed 
b  the  following  order,  viz^^Shipe,  28;  barques,  17;  brigs,  8;  schooners,  10— total 
68  vessels. 

Hie  amnber  of  men  and  amount  of  tonnage  is  enhisive  of  ships  of  war. 
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KRtUlS  AT  ODSrOM-BOIIBB,  MONTKEET,  DT  THK  TXAE  1940. 

Grig's] coft of  VaLof cargo  Moft.on  Diitl6S|>V 

VesBek.  From          cargo  It  outfit,  in  Califorala.   ooaat.  InMoni'j. 

Bque.  Guispuaiiuma* Callao            110,500  117,000        10  $5,8U 

Clara Acapuloo.          8,000  6,600          6  764 

Mg    Fariada* **                8,000  6,600          2  667 

Maria  Tereee* Mazatlaa.          8,000  16,600          6  1,164 

Primevira* «                6,000  9,000          4  638 

Scbr.   Julian* -               17,000  38.000          4  3,684 

Brig    Matadorf Yalparaiaa     66,000  Reah^dinpart  4  67,792 

Maria "              12,000  "              2  19,407 

Ship    Oalifomiat Bostoo.            86,000  70,000        12  21,240 

Bque.  Tamot •....  «                 86,000  70,000        20  16,107 

DouQuijcotet. Oaho.                7,000  14,000        10  4,000 

Ship     Fame| *  *<                    6,000  10,000      Lost  2,469 

T6tal $196,600  1261,000  1148,022 

*  Mexican.            «  f  Hambarg^  X  U^oited  States. 


Art.  IV.— THE  RUSSIAN  TRADE  AT  UACHTA. 

HOnCES   or   THB  trade   CARRISD   on    BT  THB   RUSSIANS  AT   KIAOHTA,  UPON 
THE   FRONTIERS   OP   OmNA.* 

The  Russian  trade  with  China,  by  a  treaty  made  between  the  two* 
countries  in  1728,  is  confined  to  the  town  of  Kiachta,  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  China,  which  is  thus  the  sole  entrep6  for  the  exchange  of  the 
commodities  of  both  countries.  The  Russians  are  prohibited  from  trading 
at  Canton,  in  consequence  of  the  privilege  they  have  of  trading  overland. 
In  the  year  1 806,  two  Russian  ships  visited  Canton,  after  making  a  voyager 
of  discovery,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  a  cai^  of  Chinese  produce  for 
Russia.  The  Canton  authorities  at  first  refused,  but  afterwards  permitted 
th  m  to  load,  at  the  same  time  making  reference  to  Peking,  l&fore  the 
answer  arrived,  the  ship  had  sailed,  but  an  edict  was  despatched  to  Rus-' 
sia  prohibiting  further  intercourse,  except  by  the  northern  frontier.  Of 
late  years  this  trade  has  become  of  great  importance ;  and  the  attention 
of  commercial  men,  connected  with  China,  has  been  called  to  the  Russian 
woollen  manufiictures,  which  have  begun  to  compete  successfully  with 
those  of  English  manufacture,  which  formerly  supplied  the  Chinese  mar- 
ket 

A  few  statements,  (although  necessarily  meagre  from  the  want  of  direct 
information,)  may  therefore  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  great  advance  which  Russia  has  made  in  the  arts  during  the  last 
half  century,  will  be  partially  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  years  1793-96, 
she  annually  imported  clotns  to  the  average  amount  of  3,978,000  silver 
roubles ;  the  only  woollen  manufacture  then  carried  on  being  coarse  cloth 
for  the  use  of  the  army ;  while  is  1837-39,  the  import  had  nearly  ceased, 
and  her  own  manufactures  supplied  the  internal  consumption  of  the  em^ 
pire,  besides  a  large  oriental  export,  chiefly  to  China,  which,  in  1842, 
amounted  to  neariy  2,000,000  silver  roubles.  Affain,  in  1800,  the  import 
of  tea  into  Russia  was  2,799,900  Russian  pounds;  and  in  1837-39  fiie 
average  annual  import  was  8,071,880  Russian  pounds.  Forty  (40)  Rus- 
nan  poimds  are  equal  to  36  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

*  Chiefly  derived  from  the  Cbmese  Repoaitory  ibr  Juoe^  1846. 
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.  The  foltowing  statement  shows  tlie  quantify  of  woollen  doth  exported 
to  China  by  Russia  from  1833  to  1841 : — 


■ZFOETB  or  WOOLLIir  OLOTB  FBOM  KUflBU  TO  KIATOHTA. 


TeariL 
1888.. 
1884.. 
1886.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 


Ruuian  Cloth, 

Poluh  Cloth. 

Anhinea. 

Eq. 

iMb6 

Anhtoet. 

Bq.top.ofl9^y«to. 

847.176 

826,040 

18,805 

566,876 

22,766 

247,266 

10.122 

719.221 

29,442 

206.801 

8,445 

928.986 

87.822 

181,619 

7,480 

789,868 

82,888 

26,626 

1,089     . 

966.198 

89.610 

788 

80i 

1,218.674 

49,880 

• . .  • 

1,241.488 

60.806 

• . . . 

.... 

1,660.477 

68,470 

.... 

.... 

In  former  years  Russia  exported  to  China  the  woollen  mannfoctures  of 
Poland,  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,)  and  still  earlier,  those  of 
Prussia,  in  addition  to  her  own.  Previous  to  the  year  1812,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  English  woollens  were  sent  to  Russia,  intended  for  the 
Chinese  market.  The  cost  of  this  cloth  was  at  that  time,  from  lis,  to  208. 
per  yard,  though  the  same  quantity  in  1830  could  be  had  at  10».  to  12^.,  or 
even  less.  This  trade  was  stopped  by  an  increase  of  the  duty  laid  by  the 
Russian  government  on  English  cloths  and  a  reduction  of  that  on  Prussian 
cloth. 

At  present,  however,  only  cloths  manufactured  in  Russia  are  exported. 
They  are  mnde  principally  at  Moscow  and  its  neighborhood,  of  different 
qualities,  similar  to  the  English  cloths  called  Spanish  Stripes  and  Habit 
doths.  They  are  classed  into  three  varieties:  1.  The  Mezeritsky  cloths; 
2.  Those  of  Masloff  or  Maslovia ;  3.  Kamovoy  clotL;  in  each  of  which 
varieties  there  are  four  or  five  grades  of  quality,  as  No.  I,  No.  2,  Ssc 
The  assortment  of  colors  \n  100  pieces  of  Mezeritsky  cloth  is  nearly  as 
follows : — 


Blue pieces  40 

Ijgbt  Blue. 10 

Black 20 

Violet 2 

Yellow 1 


Pomegranate  red pieoet  8 

Violet  brown. 4 

Scarlet 10 

Green.. 8 

Fashions  of  the  day 2 

These  are  packed  in  ten  bales,  each  having  an  assortment  of  the  difier- 
ent  colors.  The  .first  quality  of  Mezeritsky  cloth  costs  at  Moscow  160  to 
166  roubles  assijra :  per  piece  of  26  arshines  (6».  9d.  to  7«.  4d.  per  yard ;) 
and  the  charges  from  Moscow  to  Kiachta  amount  to  about  260  roubles  as- 
sign :  per  each  bale.    They  measure  from  60  to  67  inches  in  width. 

The  fitst  quj  lity  of  Masloff  cloth  costs  at  Moscow  7  to  7|  R.  assign :  per 
arshine,  {Ss.  to  8^.  6d.  per  yard  ;)  the  len^h  of  the  pieces  40  to  46  arshines, 
or  81  to  36  yards;  breadth  between  the  list,  67  to  70  inches.  They  are 
made  up  in  bales  of  8  pieces  each.  In  an  export  of  1,000  pieces  of  these 
two  cloths  the  proportions  are,  about  750  to  800  pieces  of  Mezeritsky,  and 
260  to  200  pieces  Ma'^lovia. 

Of  velveteens  (Pleess,)  a  considerable  quantity  is  annually  bartered  at 
Kiachta.  They  are  manufactured  in  pieces  of  about  60  arshines  in  length, 
(89  yards.)  and  of  two  breadths,  viz:  10  vershocks  and  16  vers:  (17J  in- 
i^hes  and  28  inches ;)  the  price  of  the  former  at  Moscow,  is  about  R.  1.40 
CO :  to  R.  1.80  per  arshine,  and  of  the  latter  R.  2.80. 

The  camlets  exported  to  China  are  principally  of  Dutch  manufacture,  a 
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very  triffinfi^  proportioti  being  Russian.    The  quantity  bartered  at  Eiacbta, 
in  1 843,  will  be  found  in  a  table  ^ven  below. 

The  other  principal  articles  of  Russian  export  to  China  are  linen  goods 
of  a  coarse  description ;  leather,  skins,  and  furs.  They  also  send  fire-arms, 
cutlery,  corals,  mirrom,  watchess  and  divers  articles  of  omamenL  The  cost 
of  carriage  from  Moscow  to  Eiachta  is  about  R.  25  per  pood  (36  lbs. 
Euglish.) 

BKPORT  OONOKBNraO  THB  BABTEB  TRADI  AT  KIAOHTA,  IN   1848. 

.  Bsin*  on 

Detcrlption  of  gooda.  Bartered.  huML 

Cloth^Meseritsky pieoes  14,566  40,888 

Maalofib 2.018  6,148 

EamoYoy 4,761  6,740 

Camlets — Russian... archmes  678  177 

Datch 26,600  46,784 

linen  goods— Tcbeshuyka 480,788  498,786 

IHddng 86,666  46.660 

Konovat. 624  16,487 

Velveteens— 10  yersbocks  broad 1,074,689  1,818.129 

16                  « 92,499  126,680 

Leather— Ooat-skins. skins  62,666  176,096 

Fnrs— Squirrel 673,864  1,140,696 

Otter 18,461  17,406 

Lamb,  Buchanan  grer. 6,649  44,921 

black 8,468  48.966 

"       Ukrame   white« 166,172  646,788 

piebald. 8,680  18,844 

black 2.681  28,811 

Oat-skins,  black. 246,00«  106,847 

Lynx-skins,  Russian. 2,181  17,220 

"          American 4,760  8,100 

Mnsquaab. 72,416  18,920 

A  note  appended  to  the  foregoing  report,  states  that  the  amount  of  trade 
therein  speci^ed,  as  compared  with  that  of  previous  years,  does  not  exceed 
one- third  of  the  average.  No  cause  is  assigned  for  such  a  great  &lling- 
off. 

The  foreign  fur  trade  at  Canton — ^twenty  years  ago  amounting  to  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  annually — is  now  nearly  or  quite  extinct ;  on  the  northern 
frontier,  however,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  there  is  still  an  extensive 
traffic ;  and  were  all  the  facts  of  the  case  at  our  command,  we  might  find 
^at  this  traffic  is  annually  increasing. 

The  mode  of  transacting  business  at  Eiachta  deserves  particular  notice, 
from  its  peculiarity.  Commissioners  are  appointed  on  each  side,  who  6x  by 
regulation  the  price  of  every  article  of  import,  and  of  the  tea  to  be  given  in 
exchange  for  it ;  and  not  only  the  price  of  the  tea,  but  the  proportion  of 
each  sort  to  be  bartered  for  the  different  articles. 

ITie  "  Chinese  Olio  "  says  that  **  a  commission  of  six  members  cbosea 
among  the  Russian  merchants,  and  presided  over  by  the  custom-house  di- 
rector, treats  for  Russian  merchandise.  Another  commission  of  an  equal 
number  of  members  taken  among  the  Chinese,  and  presided  over  by  theit 
governor,  treats  for  Chinese  meachandise.  These  two  commissions  discuss 
the  prices,  which,  once  determined,  become  Uw  for  the  merchants  of  the 
two  nations." 

The  tea  is  classed  into  Family,  and  Flower  tea ;  both  of  which  are  said  to 
consist  chiefly  of  Pekoe,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  other  leaves. 

In  1843  the  Chmese  brought  ibr  sale  120,000  eheets;  of  whtdb  80,000 
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were  Flower  tea,  and  40,000  Family  tea.  The  prices,  which  hare  been 
unaltered  for  jears,  are — 

R.  60  for  one  chest  "  quadrat"  Family  tea. 

R.  120  for  one  chest  8d  sort  of  Flower  tea. 

R  80  for  one  chest  "  polootornoy"  Family  tea  (i.  e.  1|  as  large.) 

The  prices  of  Kossian  produce  were  raised  in  1843  from  those  of  former 
years.  Farther,  it  was  arranged,  (as  alluded  to  above,)  that  one  chest  of 
Family  tea  is  to  ffo  along  with  every  three  chests  of  Flower  tea. 

The  nature  of  the  reguUtions  fixing  the  price  of  Russian  goods  at 
Eiaehta,  will  be  shown  by  an  example  of  the  transactions  by  barter,  as 
follows : — 

Against  the  2d  sort  of  Mezeritsky  clodi  the  Russians  receive  9 

chests  Flower  tea,  at  Rs.  120  per  chest    ...  Rs.  1,080 

And  3  chests  Family  tea,  at  Rs.  60  per  chest  B.  Rs.  .        •  180 

Rs.  1,260 
For  which  the  Russians  pay, 

R.  1,080  is  equal,  at  tbe  regulation  price  of 

Rs.  125  per  piece,  to       .        .      8}  pieces. 
AndR.   180  at  Rs.  100  per  piece,  to        .  1}      " 

R.  1,260  nearly      10^  pieces  of  cloth. 

Pursuing  the  illustration,  we  will  show  the  result  of  such  a  transaction 
m  1843:— 

The  10^  pieces  of  cloth  cost  at  Moscow,  in  1842,  Rs.  145  cash 

per  piece,  making R.  1,522.50 

Interest  for  15  months — 15  per  cent          ....  *J28.37 

Charges  from  Moscow  to  Kiachta 250.00 

Cost  at  Eiaehta  of  10}  pieces  of  doth,  R.  2,000.87 
Bat  the  value  of  tea  in  Russia  in  1843,  was 
9  chests  Flower  tea  at  R.  555  per  chest, 
at  12  months  credit  ....      4,995 
3  dxests  Family  tea  at  R.  455  per  chest,      1,365 

R.  6,360 
Deduct  12  months  interest .      763.20 
Duty  and  charges    .      .     .    2,265.90  3,029.10  3,330,90 

Leaving  a  profit  of  .  .  .  R.  1,330,30 
In  this  peculiar  traffic  we  thus  see  that  woollen  cloths  costing  Rs.  2,000 
are  exchanged  for  teas  estimated  at  R.  1,260,  or  at  a  loss  of  37  per  cent. 
But  the  tea  taken  in  exchange,  the  nominal  cost  of  which  is  R.  1,260,  re- 
alises a  profit  of  R.  2,070,  being  103}  per  cent  on  the  actual  cost,  (R. 
2,000,)  thus  leaving  a  bahmce  of  profit  on  the  transaction  of  66}  per 
cent* 

The  prices  of  tea  at  Nijni  Novgorod  in  1843  were  (on  twelve  months 
oedit:) 

*  T^  abofve  calculatioQ  is  copied  from  a  paper  written  at  Nijni  Novgorod  and  com- 
nrunicated  tan  Moseow. 
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Description.  in  mam,  poowuk 

Flower  tea,  Ist  Bad,  per  chest Rb.  705  ) 

"       2d            «            666  {•66,68»aod  «0 

«•       8d            "            566  ) 

Quadrat  family  tea,  per  chest 456  60  a  TO 

Polootomqy     «             «           605  86a88 

«      2d   « 685      a  656    81  a  86 

The  third  sort  of  Flower  tea  is  divided  into  about  fifteen  **  families,'' 
sold  by  retail  under  different  names  applied  to  them  by  the  Rus^ 
uans. 

THS  OHABOaS  ON  A  0BB8V  OF  TBA  FBOM  XIAOHTA. 

Flower  too,      FomilY  tea,  FsmllT  tea, 

SpedflcationorciMrget.                                           weighing  w«lgktng  weighing  80 

eoVbUr  ftSlbfc  8t»lba. 

Import  duty  and  custom  charges ^       fL  180  R.  188^0  R.  160 

OoAimission  at  EJachta 10  4.80  6.40 

Paddo^  in  hides 8  8  8 

Beceivii^,  weighing,  and  cartage  in  Kiachta.               10  10  10 

Carriage  to  Nijni  or  Moscow. ^               8&  86  60 

Total R.  188        R.  191.80         R.  229.40 

Besides  these  different  soits,  the  Russians  receive  what  is  called  '^  brick 
tea,*^  being  tea  dust  formed  by  pressure  into  the  ahape  of  tiles  or  bricks. 
The  greater  part  of  this  is  consumed  in  Russian  Tartary  and  Siberia,  only 
a  small  proportion  being  carried  to  the  fair  at  Nijni.  it  is  not  used  aa  an 
infusion,  but  is  stewed  with  milk,  butter,  salt  and  herbs,  and  eaten  as  tbod, 
as  our  matrons  are  said  to  have  used  the  leaf  when  it  was  first  introduced 
into  England. 

Besides  tea,  which  is  the  staple  article. of  produce  bartered  by  the  Chi- 
nese, they  bring  to  Kachta  silks^  nankeen  cloth,  preserves,  laoquered 
ware,  &c 

From  the  secresy  which  the  Chinese  maintain  on  their  side  of  the  eom- 
merciAl  intercourse,  we  are  unable  ta  estimate  the  actual  cost  of  the  tea  at 
Kiachta,  or  the  expense  of  transport  thither  from  the  place  of  growth;  and 
consequently  have,  at  present,  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  articles 
taken  in  exchange  actually  co^t  them  at  Peking,  as  compared  with  the 
prices  at  which  th:y  could  be  supplied  by  other  nations.  In  1880,  a  state- 
ment was  laid  before  the  Parliament  committee  on  East  India  affieurs,  show- 
ing the  retail  price  of  tea  at  Sl  Petersburgh,  and  the  valuations  by  London 
brokers,  of  samples  brought  over  from  thence.    They  were  as  follows : — 

Coat  at  St.  BrokeHs  valnaMon 

PeteraborKb.  in  London. 

Black  flower  tea Us.  Ud.  6s.  8d. 

7      8i  4    9 

BUck&imlytea 6    10  8    8 

8      OJ  i    If 

\  No  value  named,  if  not 

Chneen 11    11   Vbeinf  a  sort  known  in 

)  LODdOD. 

From  the  statements  which  we  have  given,  it  is  plain  that  the  profits  of 
the  export  trade,  and  the  ability  of  Russia  to  compete  in  the  China  mar- 
ket with  England  and  other  nations  in  the  article  of  woollens,  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  sale  of  the  tea ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  above  valuations  to 
be  correet,  or  ^ow  somewhat  for  deterioration  of  the  samples  in  the  voy- 
9M  £roQi  Ruff^ft  to  i^pgliffld)  aod  1fK>kipg  ait  the  rfMPijt  "ftidi  MtoUfiUi 
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I  caa  now  be  pro  jooed  in  Englaiid  and  Gennany,  it  is  equally  plain  that  nn* 
less  their  tea  trade  was  ])rotected  by  the  )>re8ent  prohibitory  dutiei>,  it 
would,  even  allowing  for  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  lar^  profits  of 
the  Russian  importers,  be  driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  merchants  pf  other 
nations ;  and  that  in  consequence  they  could  not  afford  to  s^ll  their  goods 
at  Kiachta  at  the  present  low  nominal  prices,  nor  offer  competition  in  tlie 
supply  of  woollens  required  for  the  consumption  of  China  Proper.  In  gup- 
plying  furs  and  other  articles,  suited  to  the  north  of  China,  they  doubtless 
possess  advantages  over  other  nations,  which  would  probably  secure  to 
them  that  branch  of  the  trade ;  but  even  in  that,  the  United  States  might 
offer  some  competition,  as  in  former  years  they  sent  considerable  quantities 
to  China,  although  that  trade  afterwards  dv^4ndled  -down  to  a  \^  trifling 

4UDOUII  . 

It  is  said  that  a  part  of  the  tea  imported  at  Harabufgh  is  smuggled  into 
Russia,  where  doubtless  it  yields  the  contrabandist  a  handsome  pix>tit. 

Regarding  the  other  articles  of  Ru«ian  manufacture,  sent  to  Kiachta,  we 
are  not  possessed  of  sufficient  information  as  to  what  description  of  goods 
they  are,  and  the  prices  at  which  similar  articles  could  be  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  or  Eng^d  and  other  nations,  to  give  any  data  for  a  cal- 
culation of  what  the  result  of  a  shipment  would  be,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Russia. 

The  rigid  prohibition  of  opium,  which  has  so  many  times  been  thundered 
forth  against  the  "*  barbarians "  in  the  edicts  of  the  emperor  of  the  Chinese 
dominionfi,  of  course  extends  to  the  northern  frontier,  and  probably  with 
much  the  same  effect  as  that  resulting  from  the  vigilance  of  the  autlioritiea 
on  the  8eacoa<«t  Th^  Russian  autocrat  issued  an  iikase  to  \m  sulvjects,  for- 
bidding any  attempt  at  its  introduction  into  China;  imd  in  their  di{.lomutio 
inteneour^e  with  the  Chinese  court,  the  Russian  officials  take  credit  to  them- 
selves for  excluding  the  dnig  from  their  caravans,  thus  showing  themselves 
in  a  more  fiavorable  light  as  compared  with  those  nations  who  persist  in 
bringing  it  to  the  celestial  shores. 

It  is  nevertheless  asserted  that  the  Russian  emperor  is  not  arerse  to  his 
subjects  adding  that  to  the  other  branches  of  their  trade,  and  that  opium 
is  actually  Fmugflrled  across  the  frontier  by  tlie  Tartars  who  inhabit  the 
neighborhood.  We  learn  by  a  translation  from  a  continental  paper,  which 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  an  English  publication,  that  the  idea  of  this 
trade  was  flrst  suggested  to  the  Russian  minister  of  finance  in  1838,  by  a 
Greek  merchant,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Asiatic  commerce.  He 
obtained  several  audiences  of  the  minister,  and  by  his  plausible  arguments 
gained  his  consent,  securing  to  himself  Uie  privilege  of  transporting  his 
<^am  as  £ir  as  Kiachta,  for  twenty  years,  at  the  expense  of  the  state ; 
from  which  we  may  saft'ly  infer  that  the  emperor^s  revenues  are  in  some 
measuio  assisted  thereby.  The  traffic  is  of  course  carried  on  with  too 
much  Eecrei^y  to  allow  of  any  information  being  obtained  by  foreigners  re- 
gardhig  its  extent,  and  the' means  by  which  they  secure  the  connivance  of 
me  Chinese  officials,  if  (as  is  most  probable,)  it  is  carried  on  with  their 
knowledge. 

The  Bombay  Times,  1842,  says,  "We  learn  by  letter  from  Smyrna,  ro* 
ceived  by  the  present  mail,  that  one  hundred  chests  of  Turkey  opium  have 
been  purclias^  there  by  a  Russian  house,  and  shipped  to  Odissa,  to  be 
thence  conveyed  overland  to  Kiachta,  and  eventually  smuggled  across  the 
Cliiii^iio  btQI^JAr.?    K  t^^  is  quite  pos- 
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sible  that  in  the  event  of  its  becomiDg  known  to  the  emperor,  there  mzj  om 
day  happen  a  collision  between  the  countries,  the  result  of  which  may  prove 
as  momentous  as  that  which  has  sprung  from  the  late  hostiliUes  between 
China  and  England.* 


Art.  T.— THE  INTENTION  OP  THE  COTTON-flIN: 

WITH   RBFERENOE  TO   ITS   EFFECT    ON   THE    PRODUCTION   OF   COTTONr 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  for  1882  contains  a  memoir  of  Eli 
Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  Cotton-Gin,  which  was  prepared  by  Professor 
Olmsted;  of  Yale  College.  This  memoir,  together  with  some  reminiscences 
of  Mr.  Whitney,  by  Professor  Siiliman,  has  recently  been  published  in 
pamphlet  form ;  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Sparks  will  soon  add  it  to  his  **  li- 
brary of  American  Biography,"  and  thus  give  it  a  permanent  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  country. 

Our  object,  in  referring  to  the  subject  at  this  time,  is  for  the  purpose  of 
embodying  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  the  appendix  Jo  the 
""  "      of  the  ....  .  .     ^  ... 


present  edition  of  the  memoir,  which  was  prepared  by  D.  Francis  Bacon^ 
Esq^  of  New  York.  Although  that  gentleman  has  drawn  many  of  his 
£ACts  from  our  Journal,  it  contains  such  concise,  comprehensive,  and  well- 
digested  views  of  the  effect  of  the  invention  of  the  Cotton-Gin  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  that  we  have  concluded  to  republish 
it  entire,  well  assured  that  it  will  be  perused  with  interest  by  most  of  our 
readers. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  TtlE  INVENTION  OF  THE  COTTON-GIN  ON  THE  PRODITCIION  <^ 

COTTON. 

**  The  influence  of  mechanical  inventions  on  the  improvement  of  the  human 
race,  and  tlie  wealth  of  nations,  is  a  circumstance  which  has  peculiarly  impressed 
the  minds  of  practical  men  and  of  philosophic  observers  alike,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Changes  in  the  condition  of  society  and  in 
the  intercooTbe  of  nations,  far  more  momentous  and  lasting  than  the  revolutiona 
previously  produced  bv  political  causes,  have,  within  the  last  fifty  yearti,  been  ef* 
fected  hy  the  action  of  individual  minds,  in  the  development  of  neglected  physic^ 
facts,  and  in  the  application  of  material  agencies  to  the  use  and  oeneAt  of  num. 
As  new  wants  have  been  felt,  and  the  needed  uses  of  yet  undiscovered  powera 
have  been  made  known  in  the  progress  of  society,  art  and  science  have  met  each 
occasion ;  and  the  demand  for  new  combinations  of  matter  and  motion  has  been 
continually  answered  hy  widely-various,  unwearied  invention. 

**  The  application  of  steam  to  machinery,  to  navigation  and  to  land  carriage,  the 
invention  of  the  spinning-frame,  and  of  the  cotton-gin,  are  imposing  instances  of 
the  opemtion  of  such  causes,  so  insignificant  in  their  inception,  so  immensely  im- 
portant in  their  results,  to  the  convenience  and  happiness  of  mankind.  The 
agency  of  Watt,  Fulton,  Stevcis,  Telford,  Arkwright,  and  Whitney,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  present  wealth  of  the  world,  and  in  the  development  of  the  before- 
unappreciated  resources  of  the  rapidly  improving  commonwealths  and  empires  of 
progressive  Christendom,  has  heen  greater  than  that  of  all  other  human  causes. 
What  may  have  been  accomplished  by  government,  by  policy  and  by  science,  for 
the  promotion  of  the  general  good  of  civilized  nations,  is  little  in  comparison  with 


*  To  the  writer  of  some  excellent  articles  in  the  Bombay  Times,  to  Mr.  Macgresor'fl 
worit  on  Taritfii,  and  to  gentiiimsu  iu  hihsiigfaai  and  HonglKingi  our  rsaders  arc  indebtsd 
tor  the  fbregoiDg  article^— <i(Hciitor. 
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the  prodoction  of  tbeae  individual  minds  acting  wholly  without  the  sphere  of  poli^ 
ticai  agencies,  and  has  been  wholly  subordinate  and  secondary  to  it. 

"•  These  views  of  the  relative  inflaence  and  importance  of  merely  personal,  pri« 
vate  agency,  and  of  national  or  governmental  movements,  would  have  startled  the 
world  in  the  last  century,  and  would  have  received  a  contemptuous  condemnation ; 
but  to  the  present  generation,  ihey  have  been  made  familiar  by  reiteration,  almost 
to  triteness. 

**  The  increase  of  the  production  of  a  cheap  material  for  woven  fabrics,  adapted 
in  some  degree  to  the  use  of  the  human  race  in  every  climate  and  region,  is  a 
matter  of  more  importance  to  commerce,  and  to  the  interests  of  civilization,  than 
may  appear  to  a  superficial  observer.  The  supply  of  this  primary  necessity  of 
man,  (hardly  less  essential  than  that  of  food,)  with  an  article  capable  of  being  sub- 
stituted, to  a  ^eat  extent,  for  every  other  material  hitherto  converted  into  doth, 
has  been,  dunng  the  present  half-century,  by  far  the  most  important  element  in 
the  commercial  rektions  of  the  United  States  and  Europe^ — has  been  the  source 
of  the  Urgest  amount  of  acquired  wealth,  and  has  given  employment  to  the  great- 
est aggregate  of  proOtable  labor.  There  is  no  parallel  in  history  to  the  changes 
which  the  cotton  trade  has  made  in  the  direction  of  commerce,  in  the  employment 
of  mechanical  industry,  in  the  dress,  habits,  conveniences,  and  health  of  mankind, 
and  in  the  intercourse  and  mutual  dependence  of  nations.  And  when  it  is  re- 
membered, that  the  material  was,  by  the  invention  of  the  Cotton-Gin,  furnished 
to  the  manufacturer  with  the  che^ipness,  abundance  and  despatch  which  insured 
these  great  results,  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  importance  of  this  mechanism 
has  not  been  overrated. 

^  The  memoir,  which  this  statement  accompanies,  furnishes  some  facts  relating 
to  the  consequences  of  Mr.  Whitney's  invention  to  the  growth  of  cotton ;  but  the 
increase  of  the  production,  manufucture,  and  exportation  of  that  great  American 
staple  during  the  years  which  have  intervened,  has  created  a  necessity  for  an  ex- 
tended view  of  the  statistics  of  the  subject.  The  limits  of  the  present  sketch  per- 
mit  only  an  outline  or  abstract  of  the  facts.  It  is  a  topic  which  has  largely  em- 
ployed the  faculties  of  commercial  writers  and  statesmen  in  the  United  States  and 
Oreat  Britain,  the  results  of  whose  labors  may  be  obtained  from  the  public  doc- 
uments of  the  American  government,  and  from  the  various  volumes  of  Hunt's 
^Merchants'  Magazine," — ^a  periodical  of  grea.t  merit  and  value  for  commercial 
statistics  of  this  and  similar  character. 

"  Numerous  statistical  tables  have  been  published  in  works  of  this  description, 
ejchibiting  the  annual  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  different  states  of  the  Union, 
and  throughout  the  world,  and  also  showing  the  amount  and  value  of  the  exporto- 
tions  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  to  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  The 
influence  of  the  cotton-gin  on  the  increase  and  relative  amount  of  American  pro- 
duction and  exportation,  is  thus  exhibited  by  a  statement  of  the  growth  here  and 
elsewhere,  in  certain  years,  at  fixed  periods. 

'*  Tables,  exhibiting  at  great  length  all  the  particulars  of  production  and  export, 
for  each  year,  from  1791  to  the  present  time,  are  given  in  several  articles  in  Hunt's 
"•  Merchants'  Magazine,"  especially  in  a  History  of  the  American  Cotton  Trade 
in  Vol.  IV,  page  201,  of  that  work.  A  document  prepared  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  1836,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  passed  in  Congress,' presents  also 
very  ample  and  tabular  details  of  the  progress  of  the  cotton  trade  and  culture  for 
more  than  forty  years.  The  Merchants'  Magazine  contains  also  a  very  valuable 
series  of  articles  on  this  subject,  (by  Professor  M'Cay,  of  the  University  of  Greor- 
gia,)  presenting  minute  statements  of  the  annual  prodoction  and  exportation  of 
cotton  durinff  recent  years.  (Merchants'  Magazine,  Vol.  IX,  p.  516;  Vol.  XI,  p. 
617 ;  Vol.  }QII,  p.  607.)  From  these,  most  of  the  particulars  here  given  are  de- 
rived; and  tQ  these  and  the  American  Almanac  for  1837,  and  to  the  Annual  Re* 
ports  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
inquiring  reader  is  referred  for  the  complete  statistics  of  the  agriculture,  commerce 
and  manufacture  of  cotton. 

The  ffrand  results,  however,  may  be  viewed  effectively  from  a  few  points  of 
time,  MMcting  the  statistks  of  certau  dates,  taken  at  random.    In  the  year  1791, 
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the  wboie  cotton  erop  of  the  United  States  was  bnt  2,000,000  of  pounds.  In  I84d, 
(fi Ay-two  years  after  the  invention  uf  the  cotton-gin,)  it  was  more  than  1,000,000,000 
•of  pounds,  (3,396,000  bales,  averaging  above  430  pounds)  In  1791,  the  cotton 
Annually  produced  in  the  whole  world  wos  estimated  at  490,000,000  lbs.,  of  which 
the  United  States,  consequently,  produced  only  ^j.^.  In  1846,  the  total 
supply  furnished  in  the  markets  of  the  civilized  world,  was  1,169,600,000  lbs., 
(2,720,000  bales,)  of  which  the  United  States  produced,  therefore,  more  than 

SEVElf-EIGHTHS. 

**  In  1791,  the  whole  amount  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States  was 
189,316  pounds,^ — ^this  being  the  first  definite  statement  of  the  kind  on  record. 
Previous  to  that  year,  the  growth  and  sale  of  cotton  had  been  so  trifling  in  amount, 
as  to  be  accounted  nnworthy  of  any  notice  in  the  statistics  of  American  com- 
cnerce,  or  even  in  those  of  Southern  agriculture.  AUhoufrh  it  is  known  that  even 
dn  1770  there  were  shipped  to  Liverpool  three  bjiles  of  cotton  from  New  York, 
TOUR  bales  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  three  from  North  Carolina — and 
though,  in  1784,  (the  year  after  the  Treatv  which  closed  the  Revolutionary  War 
4md  secured  the  recognition  of  American  Independence  by  Great  Britain,)  a  ves- 
sel that  carried  eight  bales  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  to  Liverpool  vros 
seized  in  that  port,  on  the  ground  that  so  large  a  quantity  of  cotton  in  a  sin^^le 
cargo  could  not  be  the  produce  of  the  United  States, — ^yet  there  was  no  decisive 
improvement  in  the  production  or  exportation  of  this  article  down  to  the  era  of 
Whitney's  invention.  And  in  1792,  (the  year  preceding  the  invention,)  the  quan- 
tity exported  was  even  less  'than  in  1791,  amounting  only  to  138,328  lbs. — a  <2e- 
crease  of  60,988  lbs.  in  one  year.  There  was  no  indication,  from  1770  to  1792,  of 
any  tendency  to  a  large  increase  of  the  production  of  cotton ;  and  however  great 
the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  South  to  its  culture,  and  however 
strong  the  encouragements  afforded  by  the  extended  demand  and  high  price  in 
Britain  and  on  the  European  continent,  no  one,  at  that  time,  seems  to  have  ex- 
9»»!ted  that  this  was  ever  to  be  one  of  the  great  staples  and  exports  of  the  United 
States. 

•*  In  1793,  the  year  of  the  invention,  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States 
was  6,000,000  \hn.,  and  the  total  exportation  487,600  lbs.  In  1794,  when  the  cot- 
ton-gin  was  first  extensively  introduced  into  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  (then 
the  principal  region  of  that  production,)  the  whole  crop  increased  to  8,000,000  lbs., 
and  the  exp  )rt«tion  to  1,601,760  lbs.  In  1800,  when  the  machine  had  been  thrown 
open  to  the  people,  without  limitation,  from  regard  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  pat- 
entee, the  total  production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  during  the  year,  amount- 
ed to  36,000,000  lbs.,  of  which  17,789,803  lbs.  were  exported.  In  1805,  the  whole 
production  was  70,000,000  lbs.,  and  the  amount  of  upland  cotton  exported, 
29,(502,428  lbs.— (value  89,446,000.)  In  1 81 0,  the  crop  was  increased  to  86,000,000 
lbs.,  and  the  exportation  of  upland  cotton  to  84,667,384  lbs.  In  1816,  the  whole 
of  the  United  States  crop  was  100,000,000  lbs.,  and  the  exportation  of  upland  cot- 
ton 74,647,796  lbs.  In  1820,  the  whole  United  States  crop  viTM  160,000,000  lbs. 
the  exportation  of  upland  116,291,137  lbs.,  valued  at  $22,308,667.  In  1826, 
crop  266,000,000  lbs. — exportation  of  upland,  166,784,629  lbs.  In  1880,  crop 
860,000,000— exportation,  290,311,937.  In  1835,  crop  476,000,000 — exportation, 
379,000,000.  In  1840,  crop  880,000,000— exportation  valued  at  $63,870,307.  in 
1845,  the  United  States  cotton  crop  was  1,029,860,000  pounds,  and  the  exportation 
of  cotton  862,680,000  pounds— thedomesticconsumptionbeinfi^  167,270,000  pounds. 
"The  recent  annexation  of  the  immenbe  cotton  lands  of  Texas,  the  abolition  of 
the  import  duty  on  American  cotton  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  vast  rapid  increase 
of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  are  evidences 
of  the  certainty  of  a  further  increase  in  the  production  of  cotton  in  this  country. 
Enormous  as  has  been  the  progress  of  this  staple,  from  1791  to  ]846,«t  is  destined 
to  a  yet  greater  extension  in  amount  and  value. 

**  The  exdusion  of  East  India  cotton  from  its  pr^ious  monopoly  of  the  markets 
of  the  civilized  world,  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  mainly  dae 
to  the  hitroduction  of  the  cotton-gin  in  the  Sonthem  States  of  the  American  union, 
which  aubfrtitiited  the  rapid  «pmtions  of  machinery  for  th«  tediow  wad  vm$if 
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.  labor  of  human  hands  in  the  jpreparation  of  the  crop  for  the  use  of  the  m^mufac- 
turer.  The  recent  attempt  of  ^^«  British  Government  and  the  East  India  Com* 
pany  to  restore  the  successful  production  of  cotton  in  Hindostan,  have  consisted 
lai^ly  in  the  introduction  of  American  improvements,  especially  of  ^  The  Amb- 
RiCAN  CoTTOMU^riii,''  iuto  thoso  proviuces  which  are  adapted  to  the  culture.  The 
greater  che.ipness  of  labor,  and  even  the  superior  quality  of  the  product  (in  the 
province  of  Dharwar)  were  found  to  avail  nothing,  without  the  advantages  of 
American  machinery. 

**  The  pecuniary  advantage  of  this  invention  to  the  United  States  is  by  no  means 
fully  presented  by  an  exhibition  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton,  (amounting 
to  more  th:ui  (if^^MOO^OOO  in  the  last  forty-three  years,)  nor  by  the  immense 

Sroportion  of  the  means  which  it  has  furnished  this  country  to  meet  the  enormous 
ebts  continually  incurred  for  imports  from  Britain  and  the  European  continent-* 
COTTOH  haviufffor  many  years  constituted  one-half,  three-fifths,  or  seven-tenths,  of 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  Union  But  it  was  the  introduction  of  the  cotton- 
gin  which  first  gave  a  high  value  and  permanent  market  to  the  Public  Land^  in 
8ie  southwest  The  rapid  settlement  and  improvement  of  almost  the  entire 
States  of  AUbama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas,  is  mainly  due  to 
the  enlarged  production  of  cotton  consequent  upon  tlie  invention  of  Whitney. 
The  States  of  ueorgiaand  Tennessee  have  uUo  been  largely  benefited  by  the  some 
means,  in  the  disposal  of  their  domain,  a  vast  portion  of  which  must  hiive  remain- 
ed unoccupied  and  valueless  but  for  the  immense  increase  of  facilities  for  the  pre* 
paration  of  cotton  for  the  market  In  the  three  states  of  Alab;unn,  Mississippi, 
and  Loui>iana,the  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the 'General  Government  amounted 
to  18,099,565  acres,  during  the  eleven  years  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1844, 
— ^yielding  to  the  National  Treasury  more  than  930,000,000.  The  sales  of  upland 
cotton  lands  by  the  United  States  land-oflijcers,  have  amounted  to  many  tens  of 
millions  of  acres ;  and  none  have  been  sold  at  a  lower  rate  than  9 1  25  an  acre— 
a  large  proportion  at  a  higher  rate. 

"  It  is  to  be  remarked,  finally,  that  the  cotton-gins  now  in  use  throughout  the 
whole  South  are  itruly  the  original  invention  of  Whitney, — that  no  improvement 
or  successful  variation  of  the  essential  parts  has  yet  been  effected.  The  actual 
characteristics  of  the  machine,  (the  cylinder  and  brush,)  the  sole  real  instruments 
by  which  the  seed  is  removed  and  the  cotton  cleaned,  remaui,  in  cotton-gins  of 
even  the  most  recent  manufacture,  precisblt  as  WmTiiET  left  them.-  The 
principle  has  not  been  altered  since  the  first  cotton-gin  was  put  in  motion  by  the 
mventor,  though  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  tne  application  and  di- 
rection of  the  moving  forces,  in  the  employment  of  steam-power,  in  the  running- 
gear,  and  other  incidentals.  Every  one  ot  the  various  cotton-gins  in  use,  under 
Uie  names  of  different  makers,  contains  the  essentials  of  Whitney's  patent,  with- 
out material  change  or  addition.  The  brush  and  the  cylinder  remain,  like  Ful- 
ton's paddle-wheel,  unchanged  in  form  and  necessity,  however  vast  the  improve- 
ments in  the  machinery  that  causes  the  motion. 

**  A  more  imposing  result  of  mechauH»l  ingenuity  directed  to  the  benefit  of  a 
whole  nation,  and,  through  it,  of  mankind,  ha^  not  been  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind.  Certainly  there  is  no  patriotic  American  that  will  not  rejoice  to 
accord  to  this  eminently  usefdl,  though  basely-wronged  inventor,  the  judgment  so 
weU-exprcMsed  by  Mr.  Lanman,  (Merehants*  Magazine,  Vol.  IV^  pp.  908,  309,}^. 
thai  **  Whitn^  earned  the  eredit  of  giving  a  spring  to  the  agriculture  of  theSovth, 
which  has  been  continued,  unimpaired,  to  this  wr^-^a  credit  that  will  endure 
while  tiie  cotton-plant  whitens  the  plantations  of  the  Sooth  with  its  snow  baN 
T6sts»  or  the  maohmery  of  the  eotton-&ctory  cUitters  upon  the  waterfall  T 
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It  is  no  doubt  unknown  to  many  what  astonishing  and  highly  beneficial 
iiesaits  can  be  produced,  by  a  judicious  and  well-regulated  system  of  econ- 
omizing small  sums,  and  accumulating  them  at  compound  interest ;  and  I 
believe  a  description  of  the  various  practical  purposes  to  which  it  may  be 
applied  will  not  prove  uninteresting.  It  will,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  believed 
tnat  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  individual,  in  proportion  to  his  resources,  to 
gradually  lay  up  a  store,  which  in  the  course  of  years  may  shelter  him  from 
poverty,  and  render  him  independent  of  others,  and  of  the  necessity  of  be- 
coming a  burthen  to  his  relatives  and  friends. 

Very  few  can  say,  that  they  have  not  experienced,  in  the  course  of  their 
Hfe,  some  moments  of  comparative  prosperity — when  their  income  was  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  actual  wants  and  to  satisfy  moderate  wishes, 
or  when  they  could  not  manage  to  lay  aside  a  trifle  for  a  future  day.  Can 
anything  be  truer  than  the  old  saying — "  there  is  an  ebb  and  a  tide  in  every 
man^s  affairs  f  Now  if  wo  had  sufficient  courage  and  wisdom  to  avail  our- 
selves of  every  opportunity  to  lay  a  foundation  fi>r  the  future,  there  could 
BOt  be  a  poor  man  in  this  worid,  except  one  morally  or  physically  incapaci- 
tated to  provide  for  himself. 

There  U,  perhaps,  no  other  country  where  changes  of  fortune  are  so  rapid, 
where  the  spirit  of  speculation  prevails  so  much,  or  where  the  value  of  every 
de^ription  of  property  is  more  fluctuating : — thousands  are  seen  to  fall  from 
affluence  to  poverty,  and  vice  verso,  who  would  never  dread  the  future,  if 
they  provided  for  them^^elves  while  they  are  able.  The  rich  require  but 
small  efforts,  but  even  the  poor  are  not  excluded,  in  proportion  to  their  means, 
in  forming  a  fund  which  at  some  future  period,  may  effectually  relieve  them, 
and  be  quite  welcome. 

The  only  difficulty  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  good  example  offered  as 
for  some  years  past  by  several  States  of  Europe,  we  have  no  institution  in 
this  country  in  which  these  benevolent  principles  are  fully  carried  out,  or  in 
which  the  necessary  fiicilities  are  granted,  so  as  to  make  them  accessible  to 
all  classes  of  people.  Our  numerous  Savings  Banks  no  doubt  do  immense 
good,  but  they  are  only  the  first  steps,  and  are  not,  by  far,  all  we  want,  and 
all  we  ought  to  have.  Their  operations  cannot  go  beyond  certain  limits — 
and  roost,  if  not  al),  limit  the  deposits  to  a  certam  sum.  When  this  point 
18  reach^  the  depositor  is  obliged  to  withdraw  his  money  and  look  out  for 
another  investment,  which  is  generally  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  for  him, 
as  he  h  IS  not  always  knowledge  or  judgment  enough  to  sele.t  a  safe  and 
profitable  employment  for  it,  and  frequently  becomes  the  victim  of  wild 
speculations,  of  fraud,  and  of  the  instability  of  almost  all  kinds  of  property 
and  undertakings. 

We  have  al^  Tmst  and  Life  Insurance  Companies,  where  annuities  and 
endowments  are  granted,  and  deposits  of  moneys  are  received,  and  for  which 
a  liberal  rate  of  interest  is  allowed.  In  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  and 
Trust  Company,  money  can  be  deposited  for  any  period  over  ten  days,  at  4 
per  cent,  &r  less  than  two  years,  and  5  per  cent,  over  two  years.  Special 
deposits  are  likewise  i^eceived,  to  accumulate  annually,  at  5  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest 

Great  as  the  advantages  aze>  which  these  companies  o&r  for  the  aocu- 
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«if|kitioii  and  umng  of  money,  tbej  would  require  mKOj  alteratioiM,  itfld  a 
^reat  iDcrease  of  fiicilities,  perhaps  incompatible  with  their  wishes  and  adopt- 
ed regulations,  to  answer  the  various  purposes  of  which  these  renoarks  are 
the  subject. 

An  institution,  combining  the  operations  of  a  Savings*  Bank  with  tbofte  of 
.€EB  AttDuity  and  Life  Insurance  Office,  and  provided  with  a  sufficient  capital 
•to  insure  confidence,  would  be  mont  likely  to  fill  the  object,  and.  to .  beoome 
"not  only  profitable  to  the  stockholders,  but  also  very  beneficial  to  all  clai^ses 
of  the  community.  But  my  intention  is  oijly  to  show  what  could  Hnd 
should  be  done,  and  not  to  give  a  pattern  of  a  .company,  and  I  \si\\  therefore 
limit  myself  to  a  description  of  the  uses  and  advantagea  of  &a  ofioe  es- 
tablished for  the  promotion  of  these  principles. 

.  My  calculaticaus  are  based  upon  an  interest  of  5  per  cent,  a  rate  wbidi 
would  yield  a  handsome  profit  to  a  company  on  a  large  scale,  and  at  the 
same  lime  be  perfectly  fair.  No  individual  can  re-invest  immediately  the 
dividends,  and  ha  compound  interest  is  the  ^reat  element  in  the  ac- 
;cumulation  of  money  during  a  long  period,  it  is  much  better  for  him  to 
take  5  per  cent,  without  any  risk,  than  6,  or  even  7  per  cent,  on  bonds 
and  mortgages,  or  bills  receivable,  which  often  turn  out  worthUss,  or  on 
stocks^  the  value  of  which  is  constantly  fluctuating.  $1,000,  at  .5  per 
cent,  compound  interest,  will  produce  in  10  years  $1,028  90,  and  Tn  20 
years,  $2,653  30,  while  at  6  per  cent,  simple  interest,  in  10  years  only 
$1,600,  and  in  20  yrars  $2,'20O.  Money  will  double,  at  6  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest,  in  a  little  over  l4  years,  and  at  6  per  cent,  simple  interesti 
in  16|  years. 

^^  The  accumulation  o^  a  certain  amount,  after  a  number  of  years,  by 
paying  down  now  a  l^s^^er  amount,  in  one  sum,  or  by  a  number  of  partial 
payments,,  made  regularly — ^anntially,  quarterly,  monthly,  etc., — is  called 
an  *^  endowment  cert^n.**  A  sum  now  paid,  and  gradually  withdrawn  in 
partial  payments,  during  a  number  of  years,  is  a  "temporary  annuity  cer- 
^tain."  A  "  drfer^ed  annuity  certAin,**  is  a  combination  of  tlie  two  formw, 
by  the  payment  of  a  present  single  sum,  or  a  number  of  annual  paymeti%i 
iMA\  a  certain  period,  when,  instead  of  the  endowment,  a  future,  cr  as  it  ]& 
'^te^mically  called,  **  deferred  temporary  annuity  certain,"  is  obtained. 

Annw'tiee  and  endowments  certain  are  distinguished  from  contingent  an- 
Buflies  and  endowments  by  the  fbrmer  having  no  other  agent  for  aocumu- 
btSon  than  the  interest,  while,  in  the  latler,  the  chances  of  life  are  also  in- 
«volved.  The  former  terminate  at  a  sti|>ulated  time-^the  latter  when  death, 
or  t^ine  other  caute  affected  bv  or  eal^lated  upon  the  av^nige  mortality, 
takes  place.  The  first  class  will  be  the  su)  ject  of  this  communication,  and 
trusting  that  it  will  be  found  sufficiently  iaU resting,  1  intend  t6  Khow,  in 
some  rature  numbers  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  the  advantages  of  life 
insuranee  and  contingent  annuities,  as-  applic^ibie  for  t^  beneUt  of  any 
'i#la«i  0f  pe^ple*^^  -  :   :      \ 

The.MknnBg.  pt^cfical  ^i%amfHm  will. best  axpJain  the  natuie aad  heft* 
e^of 

ENDOWMENTS    CERTAIN. 

ci   Itik  $1009  paid  !•  a  fmgie  ,attm^  wiU  amowit>  at  5  per  cent^  compound 

^       h^^ljtm»,k>  ,    .     -I.V    4        •        •        .        *      $278  60      ; 

Qi  mtJ^  :lkWf^  .*..  v ' ,.     .  .,        •.    .  .     i  x   :     .     ...   207  89-  -  > 
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Bj  depositing  that  sum  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  it  will  be  entitted  Co 
$278  60  when  it  reaches  21  years;  and  might  be  witlidrawn  at  any  other 
lime  with  such  accumulation  as  may  have  accrued — the  money  not  beings 
lost,  as  in  the  case  of  a  contingent  endowment 
2nd.  $12  per  annum,  pfud 

Anmially.       Quarterly.         Monti^, 

will  produce,  in  21  years .        .        .      $450  00      $442  03      $440  24 

15  years     .        .    .         271  89         267  05         265  97 

10  years  ...         158  48         155  65         155  02 

5  years      ...  69  68  68  88  68  10 

llier6fi>rei  by  depoeodng,  from  the  time  of  birlh  until  the  age  of  21  years, 

$12  amrasUy,  $»qi]Mterly.  Ilmonthfy. 
the  sum  would  be  ...  .  $450  06  $442  08  $440  24 
which  would  be  repaid  on  reaching  that  age,  by  which  means  a  capital 
would  be  secured  for  a  son  to  set  up  business,  or  a  dowry  for  a  daiq^hter, 
without  loss  of  principal  in  case  of  premature  death. 

,8d.   On  the  same  principle,  if  a   person   wished  to  secure  a  sum  of 
$1,000,  to  be  received  at  the  age  of  50,  or  of  60,  a  single  sum,  paid 

60  00 

at  the  age  of  20,  of       .        ,        .  $281  88      $142  05 

80 376  89         231  88 

40 613  91         876  89 

50 618  91 

would  produce  that  result. 

4th.  The  same  sum  would  be  obtained  by  paying  annually,  beginnings 
at  the  age    of   20,  of       .        .        .        .        $14  33  $7  88 

80       .        .        .        .    .  28  80  14  88 

40 75  72  28  80 

50 75  72 

In  both  cases  the  depositor  might  be  permitted  to  borrow  a  portion  of  bis 
own  money  if  he  should  be  in  temporary  want,  s^  that  he  would  not  onhr 
provide  for  the  future,  but  always  have  the  use  of  his  money  when  wanted. 
The  great  advantages  we  possess  over  Europe,  in  r^r^  to  the  greater 
value  of  money,  are  plainly  seen  by  the  following  comparison: — The 
National  Loan  Office  of  London  allows  to  a  person  aged  20,  for  an  annual 
payment  of  $2  60,  a  contingent  endowment  of  benefit  of  $269  55,  pay- 
able on  reaching  t^e  age  of  60,  and  returning  two-thirds  of  the  premiums 
in  case  of  death.    That  sum,  accumukted  for  40  years,  would  produce, 

At  3  per  cent $201  92 

4  per  cent        .        .        •        .        .        .    ,        256  95 

&  percent    .        ^ 329  78 

6  per  cent 426  52 

And  therefore  we  could  allow,  at  5  per  cent,  $829  78,  with  the  return  of 
all  the  premiums  with  compound  interest,  in  case  of  pievioua  death. 

TBMPOBART   ANNUTnCS  OBBTAV. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  set  apart  a  certain  sum  for  a  special  purpose, — to 
provide  a  student  with  l^e  necessary  means  for  his  education  at  college-^lo 
assist  a  person  by  an  annual  contribution  for  a  number  of  years— or,  having 
.othermeans  in  expectation  after  a  certain  period,  to  di\ide  a  present  sum  in 
ittctfinrwfi  intfalnMmta  aa  will  bo  Mffideai  for  our  expenaaa. 
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^£h.  Smppose  A^  a  student,  requires  ibr  5  jears,  annually,  1800,  payable 
every  6  months.  $150,  paid  semi-annuallv,  will  accumulate,  in  5  years, 
to  $1,680  51 ;  or,  $1,316  72,  paid  in  a  single  sum,  will  likewise  produce 
$1,680  51. 

6tb.  B.  leaves  a  legacy  to  a  friend,  of  $500  per  annum,  to  continue  for 
15  years,  and  payable  annually.  $500  paid  annually  fur  15  years,  are 
equal  to  $10,789  28  ;  and  a  sum  reserved  for  that  pur|X)ee,  of  $5,189  86, 
will,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  accumulate  likewise  to  $10,789  28. 

7th.  In  the  dd  and  4th  examples,  an  endowment  has  been  obtained,  of 
$1,000 ;  but,  as  the  interest,  if  re-invested,  would  only  produce  $60  at  6 
per  cent,  and  as  a  life  annuity  at  the  age  of  50  only  $85,  if  a  male,  or 
978  70,  if  a  female,  and  not  being  therefore  sufficient,  it  might  be  desirable 
to  convert  it  into  5  annuities  certain,  which  would  produce  $230  97,  or  in 
10  annuities  of  129  50. 

€th.  A.  has  $10,000,  which,  at  6  or  7  per  cent,  would  not  brine  a  sufficient 
income,  and  be  subject  to  some  dangers.    With  that  sum  could  oe  obtained, 

5  annuities  certain,  of $2,309  74 

10    "     "     ......    1,295  04 

15    "     "       963  42 

20    ♦*     -     802  42 

commencing  the  first  one  year  after  the  deposit.  His  income  would  be 
considerably  enhanced,  but  the  principal  would  be  gradually  absorbed. 
To  avoid  the  danger  of  being  left  destitute,  if  he  had  no  other  resources, 
he  might,  however,  purchase  a  contingent  endowment,  payable  at  the  end 
cf  his  annuities,  which,  if  he  lived  at  that  period,  would  reinstate  him  in 
the  possession  of  the  original  $10,000,  with  which  he  can  renew  the  same 
two  bargains,  and  on  still  better  terms ;  as  he  would  have  to  pay  less  for 
the  endowment,  being  much  older,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  live  at  the 
expiration  of  the  new  terra.  There  bein^  a  possibility  of  his  dying  before 
the  endowment  is  due,  the  premium  paid  ror  it  would  be  much  lesA  than  the 
increase  of  income — l^it  his  heirs  would  receive  cmly  the  balance  left  of  the 
$iO,000,  ni  case  of  his  death. 

DBFERRBD  ANMUITIB8  CERTAIN. 

By  the  deposit  of  one  single  sum  at  an  early  age,  or  by  continued  ree- 
ular  annual  payments,  as  in  the  case  of  an  endowment,  quite  a  considerable  * 
income  may  be  secured  for  old  age,  with  constant  means  on  hand  for  cases 
of  sickness  or  temporary  want 

9th.  With  the  smidl  amount  of  $50  a  year,  an  annuity  certain  can  be 
procured,  to  commence  at  the  age  of 

50  60. 

PiyableiiilOpaym^  la  90  p^ymHs.  In  10  poymHs.  In  90  i»ym*ti. 

Conraencing  at  20        .        .    $430  29     $266  56     $782  20     $484  66 

**  30    ...       214  13       132  66       430  20       266  56 

^       •  40         ..         81  44         50  46       214  13       132  66 

"  50    .         .     . . 81  44         50  46 

and  therefore  a  person,  by  saving  $1  a  week  for  the  space  of  40  years, 
would  secure  an  annual  income  of  $782  20,  during  10  years,  or  of 
$484  M  during  20  years. 

The  education  of  children  is  frequently  a  very  heavy  tax  for  parents  in 
moderate  drcunmtances.  As  lone  as  they  are  small,  the  expense  is  still 
moderate ;  but  when  they  approadi  the  age  of  10  or  12,  the  outlay  is  rap* 
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id'y  increasing.  Now  if  an  early  provision  were  made,  and  the  expense 
divided  and  equalized  daring  a  longer  period,  the  burthen  would  bd  mate- 
rially diminished,  and  scarcely  felt. 

10th.  Supposing  that  a  child  would  require  an  outlay  of  $100,  annually^ 
from  the  age  of  13  to  18,  or  G  payments — 18  payments  of  ^24  17,  com- 
mencing at  birth,  or  18  payments  of  $28  65,  commencing  at  thd  same 
period,  would  provide  that  sum. 

Numerous  other  examples  could  be  given  to  show  the  immense  advan- 
tages produced  by  such  a  system  of  economy  and  gradual  improvement  of 
money,  and  a  variety  of  cases  shown  to  which  they  c:)uld  be  applied,  but 
they  would  require  more  space  than  could  be  allotted  to  me.  I  cannot 
refrain,  however,  from  citing  a  most  admirable  plan  adopted  in  France,  by 
the  "  Banque  de  Prevoyance,"  (Bank  of  Foresight)  Tbi^  institution  re- 
ceives deposits  withdrawn  from  the  Savings'  Bank-*,  when  they  have  reached 
the  maximum  of  2,000f.,  ($400,)  beyond  which  no  money  is  allowed  to 
remain  there. 

The  depositors  are  formed  into  classes,  composed  10  or  12  DMmbers  of 
neariy  the  same  age,  say  from  20  to  25, 40  to  45,  <!^c.,  and  the  aggregate 
received  from  each  class  invested,  in  its  name,  in  government  securities,  and 
the  stock  delivered  to  the  "  Caisse  de  Dep6ts  et  Consignation  ^  for  safe- 
keeping, where  it  remains  until  the  class  is  closed,  the  Banque  de  Prevoy- 
ance  having  no  control  over  it,  collecting,  however,  the  interest,  and  credit- 
ing it  to  each  class,  with  a  deduction  of  3  per  cent  for  commission,  which  is 
the  only  compensation  for  the  trouble. 

Some  of  the  classes  divide  the  interest  among  their  members  as  soon 
as  collected;  others  accumulate  it  for  5, 10, or  more  years.  Should  one 
of  the  members  die,  his  principal  remains  until  only  one  member  survives^ 
and  in  the  meantime  all  the  interest  is  divided  among  the  survivors,  so 
that  their  income  is  gradually  and  considerably  increased.  When  the 
class  is  dossed  by  the  death  of  all  bat  one  of  the  members,  the  principal  is 
returned  to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  except  when  the  agreement  has  been 
made  that  also  the  principal  should  belong  to  the  survivor,  on  the  Tontine 
principle.    • 

Berlin,  and  Stuttgart,  in  Germany,  possess  similar  societies,  though 
with  somewhat  different  regulations.'  In  the  one  of  Beriin,  which  was 
instituted  under  the  direction  of  the  Prnsrian  Government,  there  are  six 
classes,  composed  as  follows: — 1.  Members  under  12  years  of  age; 
2.  From  12  to  24  ;  *3.  From  24  to  35  ;  4.  From  85  to  45;  5.  From  45 
to  55  ;  6.  Above  "5  years  old.  Sub-dinsions  are  made,  composed  of  those 
joining  in  each  year — their  joint  deposits  being  separately  admluistere^f 
and  the  interest  of  investments  credited  to  them.  A  member  may  take  one 
or  more  shares,  of  100  rix  dollars  each,  and  receive  annually  his  part  of 
the  interest  on  each — or  he  may  take  one  or  a  limited  number  of  partial 
shares,  to  which  the  interest  is  regularly  added,  until  it  reaches  the  value  of 
of  a  full  share.  "When  a  member  emigrates,  or  dies,  his  original  deposit  is 
returned,  with  the  deduction,  however,  of  whatever  has  been  paid  to  him  in 
the  shape  of  interest.  The  effect  is,  that  this  deduction  increases  the  ftmd 
of  the  sub-division  to  which  he  belonged,  and  in  the  course  of  time  such  ad- 
ditions to  it  may  cause  (as  it  is  expected,)  the  income  to  reach  150  per  cent 
of  the  original  deposit. 

With  some  improvements,  these  plans  ought  to  be  imitated  in  this  countryi 
beings  in  my  opinion,  based  npon  sound  and  benevolent  principkt. 
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Art.  II.— LAW  OF  DEBTM  AND  CRKMTOR  IR  10UI8IANA. 

Privileges. — Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  the  law  of  Louisiana,  of 
greater  practical  importance  in  the  every-day  affairs  of  comnMrcial  life,  than 
that  by  which,  and  under  certain  circun^stances,  a  priority  and  preference  is 
given  to  the  creditor  for  the  payment  of  his  claim  upon  specific  property  of 
his  debtor. 

The  provisions  of  the  civil  law,  in  this  respect,  are  widely  different  from 
those  of  the  common  law.  "  Vufilanlibus  not^  dormienUbut  curat  Ux^^  u  a 
maxim  of  Uie  common  law,  which  linds  no  support  in  those  nnmeroua  arti- 
cles of  the  civil  code  by  whicli  liens  and  privileges  are  created,  and  provision 
made  for  their  enforcement,  without  any  express  agreement,  and  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  contracts  of  the  paKies. 

The  creditor  in  New  Yoris,  who,  by  vigilantly  pursuing  his  chum,  secures 
the  first  attachment  upon  his  debtor^s  property,  (in  a  case  where  an  attach- 
ment can  be  made,)  or  who,  by  superior  activity  and  energy,  obtains  the 
first  judgment,,  (upon  which  execution  is  issued,  and  a  levy  made,)  or  the 
first  recorded  judgment,  which  operates  as  a  lien  upon  the  real  estate  of 
the  debtor  in  the  county  of  its  registration,  thinks  himself  tolerably,  if  not 
quite  certain  of  the  ultimate  payment  of  his  debt,  to  the  extent  of  the 
value  of  the  property  which  he  has  attached,  seized,  or  recovered  by  his 
recorded  judgment  Not  so  the  creditor  in  Liouisiana.  By  superior  swifkr 
ness  in  the  race,  or  by  exceeding  activity  and  industry,  he  may  obtain  the 
first  attachment,  or  seizure,  or  sequestration,  or  the  first  judicial  mortgage ; 
but  an;er  he  has  succeeded,  at  great  expense,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  perseverence  and  tlie  most  indomitable  energy,  in  reducing  his 
debtor^s  property  to  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  which  he  imagines 
is  to  be  forthwith  transferred  to  his  own  in  satisfaction  of  his  debt  and 
eosts — ^lo !  an  intervention  I  A  privileged  creditor  steps  in— one  who  has 
all  the  while  reposed  upon  his  rights,  that  another,  by  his  labors,  might 
fiadlitate  the  enforcement  of  his  privilege — and  by  petition  filed  in  the  first 
creditor's  suit,  he  prays  that,  after  due  proceedings  are  had  against  his 
debtor,  be  may  be  first  paid  fi'om  the  proceeds  of  his  debtor's  property  in 
the  sherifiTs  hands,  and  that  the  sheriff  be  ordered  not  to  pay  over  the 
BM>ney,  or  that  he  pay  it  into  court,  there  to  abide  the  order  of  tlie  court 
upon  the  decision  of  the  question  of  privilege.  Very  vexatious,  this — but 
of  daily  occurrence  in  the  process  of  enforcing  cUims  under  the  laws  of 
Louisiana,  and  illustrating  the  importance  of  some  degree  of  information^ 
by  the  mercantile  community,  of  provisions  so  materially  affecting  their 
rights  and  interests. 

Anything  like  a  detailed  statement  of  the  great  variety  of  liens  and 
prinleges  granted  by  the  provisions  of  the  civil  law,  would  be  here  out  of 
place.  The  design  of  this  article  will  l)e,  merely  to  allude  to  some  of  the 
more  prominent  privileges  established  by  the  Louisiana  code,  and  such  as 
are  most  important  to  the  mercantile  community,  as  affecting  the  rehition- 
ship  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

It  is,  of  course,  in  the  process  of  collecting  debts,  either  from  an  insol- 

*  For  Na  1  of  the  series  of  articles  relating  to  the  Law  of  Debtor  and  Creditor  in 
Xouisiana,  see  Merchants'  Bfagaztne  for  July,  1846,  (No.  1,  Vol  XV.,  page  70*76.)  For 
Ha  D:»  teesam  Ibr  VofiiabMr,  1846,  (VeL  XV.»  2»a  $,  page  471.47»J 
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vent  debtor,  or  from  the  iDeaffic'ent  esttte  of  a  deceased  debtor,  that  the  law 
of  priority,  or  preference  aod  privileges,  becomes  of  practical  import- 
ance. 

Under  the  old  constitution  of  Louisiana — (it  is  said  that  the  new  consti- 
tltion  will  effect  a  groat  reform  in  this  wise.    Such  was  the  design,  but 
whether  such  will  he  the  result,  remains  to  be  seen — but  under  the  old 
regime)  great  indeed  must  have  been  the  estate  of  one,  whose  heirs  or 
representatives  had  the  misfortune  of  ^  opening  his  sucoession"  in  Louis- 
iana, if  it  possessed  much  mffidtncy^  after  it  had  been  subjected  to  the 
application  of  all  the  classes  of  privileges  which  attach  to  the  estates  of 
persons  deceased.    To  say  nothing  of  the  privileges  of  the  first  class — ^the 
expenses  of  the  last  illness,  and  the  funeral  charges — ^the  law  expenses^ 
alone,  as  they  are  termed,  are  sufficient  to  absorb  the  proceeds  of  the  large 
majority  of  successions  which  are  opened  in  Louisian.     First  comes  the 
notary,  who,  in  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  has  placed 
his  seals  upon  the  defunct^s  effects  as  K)on  as  he  is  notified  of  the  souPs 
flight,  and  who  has  subsequently  made  his  inventories,  and  his  proeet  ver- 
heaux^  and  returned  them  to  the  judge.     What  a  glorious  fat  fee  is  the 
notary's  1    What  a  curiosity  is  his  bill,  when  considered  item  by  item— 
and  what  an  amazement  in  the  sum  total  I    Then  come  the  subordinates 
of  the  court — the  regi>ter  of  wills,  and  deputy  register,  and  clerks,  and 
sheri& — how  twrny  papers  they  do  have  to  copy,  and  file,  and  serve ! — 
But  there  is  no  will :  the  yellow  fever  has  carried  off  the  late  possessor 
of  the  estate,  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  add  another  to  his  aggregated  thou- 
aands,  has  remained  in  the  dty  a  day  too  long.    Then  mu>t  the  judge  ap- 
point some  good,  discreet  man,  to  administer  the  estate — the  nearest  of  kin, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  kindred,  the  largest  creditor, — he  is  the  curator. 
There  is  the  curator  of  the  **  vacant  succession,^  as  it  is  called,  and  there 
is  the  curator  for  the  absent  heirs ;  the  curators  employ  attorneys,  and  there 
IS  the  attorney  for  the  succession,  and  the  attorney  for  the  absent  heirs* 
And  all  these  are  feed — heavens !  how  tliey  are  feed !    All  assessed  by 
the  court — all  to  come  out  of  the  estate — ^all  prinleged.    In  due  time,  the 
creditors  and  persons  interested  are  called  upon  to  show  the  cause  why  the 
proceeds  of  the  estate  should  not  be  distributed  and  paid  over,  in  accord' 
ance  with  a  beautii\il  tableau  of  dbtribution,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
privileges  as   there  classified*     To  oppose  this  tableau,  to   endeavor  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  privileged  claims,  is  the  only  hope  of  the  ordinary 
creditor  of  the  succession  of  an  estate,  which,  in  the  life-time  of  its  pos- 
sessor, was  ample  to  pay  every  debt,  and  leave  a  fortune  after.    But  the 
futility  of  all  attempts  to  oppose  the  "homologation"  of  this  "tableau," 
will  be  attested  by  thousands  who  have  resorted  to  the  Probate  Courts  of 
Louisiana  to  obtain  the  payment  of  a  lawful  claim  against  the  deceased 
intestate,  or  to  demand  a  legacy,  or  gather  an  inheritance  demised  by  the 
testator.    Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  vanity^of  such  a  pursuit,  from  the 
fiK^  that  a  fee  of  ^ve^  or  even  ten  thousand  dollars,  privileged  upon  the 
proceeds  of  the  deceased's  estate^  and  to  be  paid  therefrom  as  a  portion  of 
the  law  expenses,  to  the  attorney  of  the  succession,  and  to  the  attorney  of 
absent  heirit,  was  considered  a  very  reasonable  and  proper  fee,  in  ordinary 
cases,  in  which  no  extraordinary  senice  was  required.    It  may  be  that 
these  enormities,  which  were  in  fuH  blopm  a  year  since,  have  been  some* 
what  nipped  under  the  new  order  of  things.    Ileaven  grant  it  I    Need 
enough  was  there  for  reform  in  this  matter— for  impotitioiiSi  for  years  pasti 
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hare  been  practised  in  the  courts  of  succession  in  Louisiana,  under  color  of 
the  dni  law  privileges,  upon  the  estates  of  deceased  person^,  impositions 
upon  the  commercial  creditor^i  of  the  North,  and  upon  the  heirs  and  personal 
representatives  here,  such  as  are  without  parallel  in  the  records  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  any  other  civilised  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But,  dismissing  the  subject  of  privileges  upon  the  property  of  persons 
deceased,  with  this  cursory  consideration,  let  us  briefly  review  the  more 
prominent  of  those  which  arise  in  the  daily  contest  between  the  creditors  of 
an  insolvent. 

First,  of  course,  in  the  order  of  preference,  come  the  ^  law  expenses.** 
If  the  debtor  be  ab^nt  from  the  state,  leaving  no  representative,  and  his 
property  is  attached,  the  court,  upon  this  sug^tion,  appomts  an  attorney 
to  represent  him,  whose  duty  it  is  to  correspond  with  the  defendant.  Mid 
to  wh^m  time  is  given  for  that  purpose.  The  fee  for  this  attorney,  whether 
subsequently  employed  by  the  defendant,  cr  not,  is  awarded  by  the  court, 
and  constitutes  a  very  important  item  in  the  ^  law  exfienses  "  privileged  upon 
the  proceeds  of  the  property  attached.  It  is  said,  that  thb  system  of  ap- 
pointing attorneys  to  represent  absent  heirs  and  absent  defendants,  which  m 
past  time  has  been  most  outrageously  abused,  and  under  which  creditors  and 
ndrs  have  been  subjected  to  wholesale  plunder,  has  been  reformed  by  the 
new  constitution. 

Then  come  in  the  privileged  claims  which  in  every  case  may  arise,  and 
some  of  which  in  every  case  do  arise. 

First,  is  the  privilege  of  married  women.  This  is  a  subject  of  such  vast 
importance,  that  it  deserves  and  must  receive  a  separate  article  for  its  coui- 
sideration.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  the  Northern  mercliant^  in  giving 
credit  to  tlie  merchant  of  Ix>uisiana,  cannot  ask  questions  of  more  vital 
consequence  to  his  interests  than  these:  Are  you  a  married  man?  Is 
tiiere  an  ante-nuptial,  notarial  contract  between  yourself  and  your  wife  ! 
For  such  is  the  law,  that  the  married  woman  matf  sweep  into  her  posses- 
sion every  dollar  of  the  property  of  her  insolvent  husband,  leaving  not  a 
shilling  for  his  creditors,  without  regsrd  to  the  nature  or  privileges  of  their 
claims. 

But  suppose  that  this  privilege  does  not  arise.  Next  comes  that  of  the 
lessor — ^and  most  careful  is  the  civil  law  in  establishing  and  pruiacting  the 
privilege  of  the  lessor.  For  the  amount  due  or  to  become  duetD  the  lessor, 
upon  the  lease  of  the  building  in  which  the  property  attached  or  seized  is 
stored  or  kept,  he  has  a  privilege  upon  its  proceeds,  taking  precedence  of 
the  attaching  and  every  other  creditor.  He  may  claim  this  privilege  by 
intervention  m  the  attachment  suit,  in  any  stage  of  the  process.  He  mar 
enforce  it  by  a  **  provisional  seizure"  of  the  property  deposited  in  his  build- 
ing, ^unless  the  property  be  owned  by  some  other  than  the  lessee,  and  the 
building  is  avowedlv  leased  for  the  storing  of  such  property,)  and  he  may 
£>lk>w  the  property  m  whose  hands  soever  he  can  indentify  it,  for  fifteen  davs 
after  its  removal  from  his  premises.  This  is  but  a  passing  glance  at  the 
privily  of  the  lessor. 

Next  comes  the  privilege  of  the  vender.  This  privileffe  is  oftentimes  of 
vast  importance  to  the  creditor.  It  is  a  privilege  attacking  to  the  spedfic 
propertv  sold,  for  the  payment  of  the  unpaid  purchase  monev.  In  cases 
m  whicn  it  may  be  enforced,  it  sets  at  nought  the  vigiknce  of  tbe  ordinary 
attaching  crditors,  and  it  may  be  set  up  and  enfor^  in  the  same  manner 
a»  thal-cf  th«  kamr, eilker  by  origioil tiut,«r  bjiolervintkm ilk  tU  oi% 
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inal  suit)  in  all  oaBos  where  the  specific  property  is  capsMe  of  iadantificatioi 
as  such,  or  remainA  in  the  possesssion  of  the  vendee,  or  where  he  has  not 
parted  with  it  in  goodfaiih^  and  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  of  how  great  importance  this  civil  law  privilege  to 
the  vender  may  h^  to  the  Northern  merchants,  in  their  creditor  relations 
with  the  merchanto  of  Louisiana. 

Another  privilege,  of  much  importance  to  the  mercantile  community,  is 
that  of  the  consignH^  commmicr*-  merchant^  or  factor^  upon  tlie  property  of 
the  principal  in  their  hands,  for  the  payment  of  their  expenses,  commission^, 
and  advances,  and  for  the  general  balanu  due  thetn.  This  claim  takes 
precedence  of  that  of  the  ordinary  creditor,  and  may  be  enforced  in  like 
manner  as  other  privileges.  The  salary  of  the  clerk,  and  the  wages  of 
the  laborer  in  the  employment  of  the  debtor,  are  privileged  claims  upon 
his  property,  or  its  proceeds,  taking  precedence  <rf  those  of  the  general 
creditors. 

By  the.  civil  code  of  Louisiana,  many  privil^es  are  created  of  particular 
and  not  general,  application.  Of  such  ai-e  the  privileges  of  contractors  arti* 
zans,  mechanics,  laborers,  and  tho  furnishers  of  supplies  and  materials,  upon 
the  buildings  by  them  designed  or  constructed,  or  upon  which  they  have 
labored,  or  for  which  they  have  furnished  the  materials.  Of  Uiis  nature, 
also,  are  the  privileges  of  Uie  overseer,  and  furnisher  of  plantation  supplies, 
upon  the  last  and  growing  crop,  or  its  proceeds,  for  the  payment  of  their 
salaries,  and  the  liquidation  of  their  accounts.  Of  these  privileges  upon  this 
.specific  property,  nothing  can  take  precedence,  save  the  necessary  ox^^ense  for 
its  preservation,  transportation,  and  conversion  into  money. 

A  large  class  of  privileges  created  by  the  Louisiana  code,  and  thos^ 
which  are  of  the  most  frequent  application  in  contest  for  preference,  are 
those  upon  vessels,  and  es|)ecially  upon  steamboats.  These  are  oftentimes 
sufficient  to  absorb  tlie  entire  proceeds  of  a  steamboat,  which  has  been 
sold  at  the  suit,  and  upon  the  attachment  of  one  of  the  ordinary  creditors 
,of  the  owners — leaving  the  attaching  creditor,  and  all  others  whose  privi- 
leges are  not  establi^hei  by  law,  notliing  to  satisfy  their  claims.  Thus,  a 
mortgage  upon  a  steamboat — though  the  first  mortgage— if  she  is  to  be 
aulgected  to  the  application  of  the  Louisiana  laws,  hy  navigating  the 
river  which  wa^es  lier  shores,  is  inadequate  securily  for  the  payment 
even  of  a  small  debt  Your  security  is  depndent  upon  her  good  or  ill 
sucoess  in  obtaining  freight  and  passengers.  This  you  cannot  imure.  If 
she  is  unfortunate,  the  expenses  of  navigation  are  enonnous,  and  soon  over- 
whelm tlie  property.  These  are  all  privileged  claims,  as  between  them- 
aelves,  according  to  a  classification  of  priority  fixed  by  lavif,  but  all  talking 
.prefisr^nce  of  the  ordinary  or  attaching  creditor,  or  the  creditor  who,  by  con- 
tract of  pledge  or  mortgage  with  the  debtor^  has  acquired  a  special  property 
in  the  vessel.  These  are  the  salaries  and  wages  of  all  the  officers,  and  m^ 
.and  wonaen employed  on  board — the  workman  who  have  Ubored in  the  coj^- 
r  atruction  and  repair  of  the  vessel — those  who  have  furnished  material^  ai^ 
supplies — those  who  have  furnished  wood— ^and  those  who  have  furnished 
'  .provisions.  These  privileges  mnst  be  oUiraed  within  a  certain  time  pre^scribed 
•  by  law,  or  tliey  are  Lost,  and  the  claims  fill  back  into  the  dass  of  ordioi^ 
^debts*  , 

Epongh  has  been  $fud  upon  this  sulject  to  manifest  dearly  enough,  (jtie 
y^Ty.  ff^.  dififerancev  .which  exist§  between  the/taws  pf  Louid^na  and  tt^ 
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and  creditor ;  and  enough  to  indicate  the  importance  of  a  more  extended 
information  upon  this  subject  in  the  meramtile  community,  than  tov 
exists.  But  that  portion  of  the  civil  law  of  privileges  which  is,  when  con- 
tidert^  in  its  various  phases  and  in  all  its  influences,  of  the  higliest  impor- 
tance, is  tliat  which  grows  out  of  the  civil  law  of  the  domestic  relation  of 
hnsband  and  wife.  A  review  of  this  subject  must  be  reserved  for  the  next 
article. 


Art.  Tni.-LAW  OF  DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR  IN  AlABAIi. 

In  the  article  preceding  this,  we  have  given  a  practical,  but  brief  ex- 
position of  the  principles  of  law  in  Alabama,  directly  afflicting  the  relation 
of  debtor  and  creditor.  In  this,  which  follows,  we  propose,  in  plainly  de- 
fined divisions,  to  consider  what  may  be  denominated  collateral  provisions 
operating  upon  the  rights  and  remedies  of  this  re  lation.  If  we  have  not 
done  BO  previously,  it  may  be  well  here  to  mention  that  the  common  law 
r«Ie  is  followed  in  Alabama  in  all  cases,  except  so  far  as  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ments of  the  local  in8titution£,  and  positive  statutory  enactments,  determme 
its  inconsbtency. 

OF   FRAUDS. 

Fraud  in  Alabama,  which  is  usually  considered  in  controversies  arising 
upon  deeds  of  trust  or  mortofages,  grows  out  of  expre8.^ions  ou  tlie  face  of 
the  deed,  or  from  extriasic  facts  proved  with  respect  to  the  motive  and 
conduct  of  the  parties.  This  fraud  may  be  fraud  in  fact  or  fraud  in  law, 
pos'tive  or  constructive  fraud.  The  latter  species  is  that  act  which  the  law 
declares  to  be  fraudulent^  without  inquiry  into  the  motives,  but  which  carries 
irresistible  evidence  of  fraud.  Great  inadequacy  of  price,  however,  though 
indicative  of  it,  would  not  be  regarded  in  general  as  evidence  of  fraud. 
But  in  equity,  all  acts,  omissions,  or  concealments,  involving  bi caches  of 
legal  or  equitable  duty,  trust  or  confidence,  and  working  injury,  or  eflR*ct- 
inor  undue  advantage,  amount  to  fraud.  Fraud  truly  is  a  question  of  law ; 
but  when  the  evidence  of  fraud  is  furnished  by  parol,  in  connection  with 
a  deed,  fair  on  its  face,  it  becomes  a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact 
Fraud  may  be  made  out  not  only  by  proof  of  it  in  fact,  but  by  the  insertion 
of  clauses  and  stipulations  in  the  deed  inhibited  by  the  rules  of  law.  So 
it  may  be  the  result  of  fair  inferences,  as  where  creditors  known  to  the 
parties  capable  of  being  hindered  and  delayed  in  the  recovery  of  their 
debts,  are  in  truth  hindered  and  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  act  Thus, 
if  a  debtor  in  an  insolvent  condition,  with  judgments  against  him,  and 
others  about  to  be  obtained,  sells  his  entire  estate  to  his  futher-in-law,  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  payment  of  only  a  portion  of  his  debts,  and  giving  a  credit 
for  the  remainder  of  the  purchase  money  of  from  seven  to  twtlve  yeaia, 
the  law  will  presume  a  fraud,  because  the  tendency  is  to  hinder  and  delay 
creditors.  The  retaining  possession  by  the  grantor,  afrer  an  absolute  sale, 
is  al^  evidence  of  fraud.  When  in  such  case  the  contract  is  declared 
Toid  for  fraud,  it  is  void  from  the  beginning ;  and  the  deed  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  as  security  to  the  grantee,  for  responsibilities  incurred,  or 
advances  made.    If,  nevertheless,  the  grantee  has  in  good  faith  made  ex- 

«  For  Ka  L,  tame  sobject,  see  Kerchants*  Maganoe  for  December,  1849,  (Vol  XV^ 
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penditnres  of  money  on  the  trust  property,  be  may  be  entitled  to  remibiine>r 
ment  witli  interest. 

In  considenn^  questions  of  fraud  upon  the  face  of  tbe  deod  and  upon 
extrinsic  facts,  there  arise  often  questions  as  to  the  possession  of  property, 
and  especially  of  perishable  estate. 

The  possesssion  of  the  property  in  tbe  grantor,  if  consistent  with  tbo 
deed,  is  not  a  badge  of  fraud ;  nor  would  an  inference  of  fraud  arise  from 
tlie  mere  ^t  ibat  tbe  property  was  to  remain  in  the  trustee's  possession, 
«ntil  be  should  ehoose  to  sell,  or  be  required  to  do  so  by  tbe  beneficiaries. 
But  still  a  possession  by  Uie  grantor  for  three  years,  coupled  witb  o.ber 
wiexphiined  enrcumstances,  migtit  be  so  considered.  Ana  there  is  no 
doubt  that  an  execution  creditor  may  compel  creditors  secured  by  trust,  or 
mortgage,  to  close  the  trust,  and  distribute  the  surplus.  By  statute,  ali^o,  a 
creditor  may  advance  tbe  mortgage  debt,  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  deed : 
or  force  the  sheriff  to  levy,  or  suggesting  a  Iravd,  and  executing  a  bond  of 
indemnity. 

With  regard  to  the  possession  of  perishable  property,  there  are  drcura* 
stances  under  which  a  debtor  not  appearing  to  he  insolvent,  or  in  failing 
circumstances,  may  retain  the  possession  and  use  of  property  without  the 
mere  fact  of  some  of  it  being  perishable,  avoiding  the  deed  itsetf ;  but  the 
distinction  to  be  obeerred  in  such  cases  is  this — \f  the  reservation  to  the 
use  of  the  debtor  is  positive,  or  the  debtor  be  in  failing  circumstances, 
then  the  attaching  ceditor  would  not  be  affected  by  the  reservation.  A 
distinction  with  respect  to  such  deeds  of  trust  or  mortgages  lays  also  in  the 
fact,  whether  the  management  and  possession  of  the  property  is  retained 
by  the  debtor,  or  the  tnntee.  If  the  debtor  retains  tbe  possession  and  use 
of  the  property,  it  would  be,  we  tliink,  a  badge  of  fraud  if  be  were  showu 
to  be  in  a  failing  condition ;  but  a  conveyance  of  lands,  slaves,  mules,  plan* 
tation  utensils,  corn,  bacon,  etc.,  giving  the  trustee  the  management,  would 
not  be  fraudulent  of  itself. 

It  seems  to  be  essential  to  tbe  passing  of  title  to  the  trustee,  under  a 
deed  of  trust,  and  to  its  validity,  that  the  creditors  intended  to  be  [secured^ 
aesent  to  it.  Until  such  assent,  the  deed  is  revocable  by  the  debtor,  and 
by  levy  of  an  execution.  The  absence,  however,  of  positive  assent  by 
the  creditors,  might  not  invalidate  the  deed,  if  absolute,  of  all  the  effects  of 
the  debtor,  and  providing  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  creditors  without  conr 
dition. 

With  respect  to  the  consideration  of  such  deeds,  when  the  contest  is  be- 
tween a  creditor  and  the  trustee,  the  consideration  of  tbe  deed  is  not 
proved  by  tbo  recitals  of  it,  or  the  admissions  of  the  grantor ;  but  must  be 
proved. 

It  is,  doubtless,  settled  law  in  Alabama,  that  a  debtor  in  failing  circnii»^ 
stances  may  prefer  a  creditor,  in  executing  a  deed  of  trust  or  mortgage, 
provided  he  does  not  reserve  any  benefit  to  himself.  Touching  the  regis- 
tration of  such  deeds,  the  statute  law  of  Alabama  requires  that,  if  it  be  of 
personal  property,  it  shall  be  recorded  in  the  ofSce  of  the  clerk  of  the 
county  court  where  it  is,  within  thirty  days ;  and  if  land?,  within  sixty 
4Ay6.  If,  however,  the  deed  be  made  in  another  State,  contemplating  no 
execution  in  this,  as  to  the  rigbt<«  of  an  attaching  creditor,  such  deed,  as 
te  proo^  acknowledgment  and  registration,  will  be  controlled  by  the  lawe 
ef  that  State  where  made.  The  local  law  has  also  provided  for  remeralfr 
of  prq^y  e9cumbere4  by  Uew  from  other  Statesi  iwa  from  oae  wuAf^ 
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mnother;  declarii^  that,  in  the  first  case  they  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
proper  office  of  the  county  to  which  renioved,  within  twelve  months ;  and 
m  the  last  case,  witliin  three.  A  distinction  has  grown  up  out  of  this 
enactment  as  to  what  is  an  encumbrance.  It  is  the  lien  phiccd  upon  the 
property  by  the  owner,  and  who  is  himself  the  debtor  to  be  affected. 
Thus,  it  seems,  it  does  not  afl^t  an  ante-nuptial  settlement,  or  deed  or  will, 
made  by  another  person  than  the  debtor,  for  the  advantage  of  his  wife  and 
children,  etc 

OF  PROCEEDINGS   AGAINST  TOE   ESTATE   OF  A  DEBTOR   AFTER  DEATH. 

\.  In  the  ease  (tf  solvent  estates. 

An  executor  or  administrator  is  exempt  from  suit  for  six  months  after 
the  grant  of  letters;  and  within  two  months  after  the  issuance  of  letters, 
is' required  to  advertise  for  claims  against  the  estate  to  be  exhibited.  Claims 
against  the  estate  are  to  be  exhibited  within  eighteen  months  after  the 
issuance  of  letters,  or  within  eighteen  months  af^r  the  cau^  of  action  ao* 
ernes.  The  requirement  does  not,  however,  exist  as  to  debts  contracted 
oat  of  tke  State ;  nor  to  femmes  covert^  or  infants,  or  heirs,  or  legatees, 
cUiming  as  such.  In  the  pleadings  respecting  tlie  presentation  of  claims, 
the  six  months  during  which  the  representiition  cannot  be  sued,  are  not  in* 
eluded  in  the  enumeration  of  months.  But  if  the  plea  of  non-claim  be  im- 
terposed,  and  a  general  replication  be  made,  the  burthen  of  proof  lays  on 
the  plaintiff.  I^  nevertheless,  he  specially  reply  that  adveitisement  was 
not  made,  etc,  it  shifts  the  burthen  of  proof  to  defendant  Presentment 
of  a  claim  to  one  of  two  representatives,  is  notice  to  both.  But  the  mert 
issuance  of  a  writ  is  not  such  a  presentment  as  the  statute  requires. 

2.  In  the  ease  of  insolvent  estates. 

When  the  estate  of  a  person,  real  and  personal,  is  insufficient  to  pay 
the  debts  of  such  estate,  the  representative  is  required  to  file  in  the  office 
of  the  court  whence  issued  his  letters,  a  written  allegation  thereof;  and 
in  connection  therewith  three  sdiedules — one  enumerating  a  statement  of 
all  the  goods  and  chattels,  and  choees  in  action  of  deceas^  and  their  ca** 
timated  value;  one  a  statement  of  the  real  estate,  its  situation,  the  dece* 
dent^s  interest  therein^  and  its  estimated  value ;  one  of  the  various  debts 
due  by  deceased,  and  tlie  residence  of  the  seveml  creditors.  In  not  Um 
than  Uiirty,  nor  more  than  sixty  days,  the  question  of  insolvency  is  heUrd 
by  the  court,  notice  being  by  publication  or  personal  service,  given  to  cre^ 
ditOTA.  If  no  opposition  be  made,  the  estate  is  declared  insolvent  An  or^ 
der  then  issues  appointing  a  day  for  settlement,  not  less  than  thirty,  no^ 
more  than  sixty  days.  On  the  day  of  settlement  the  creditors  meet,  and 
B  person  is  selected,  a  resident  citizen  of  the  State,  who  acts  as  adminis* 
Crator^  bonis  noft,  or  the  prenons  representation  is  continued.  Every 
person  holding  a  claim  against  such  estate,  is  bound  to  file  the  same  in  the 
clerk^s  office,  within  six  months  from  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  the  in*- 
solvency  of  the  estate,  verified  by  affidavit  The  administrator  or  a  cre» 
ditor  may  contest  the  claim  within  nine  months  after  the  estate  is  declared 
insolvent  A  settlement  shall  be  made  within  not  less  than  nine,  nor  more 
than  twelve  months  from  the  time  the  ef^tate  is  declared  insolvent;  and  the 
estate  is  rulably  divided  among  the  creditors,  from  time  to  time,  ns  assets 
are  in  hand.  A  suit  pending  is  not  abated  on  plea  of  insolvency,  but  the 
suit  is  tried  oh  the  merits ;  and  if  judgment  is  recorded,  it  is  oertitied  t>  th^ 
Orphan^s  court  as  a  claim. 
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Art.  IL— iClDEXT  OF  CDIIERCE  iND  NATIOiTDN  AT  TKIESTB. 

tRAKELATED    FROM    THB    "  OIORNALK     DEL     LLOYD    AU8TRIAC0"   FOR    JAW- 

UARY,    1846. 

We  know  not  how  better  to  commence  a  new  year's  publication  devoted 
to  the  intercftts  of  commerce  and  navigation,  than  by  turning  our  attention 
to  an  in'^titution  having  the  like  objects:  namely,  our  academy  of  commerce 
and  navigation. 

Among  the  many  beneBts  conferred  upon  Trieste  by  our  parental  gov- 
ernment, its  uncea^ini^  care  for  the  education  of  our  youlh  w  most  conspic- 
vous.  If  we  take  a  retrospect  of  the  1  ist  6ve  yeari,  we  shall  discover,  with 
tlie  deepest  satisfaction,  a  proijra^s  which  will  excite  our  most  lively  grati- 
tude. The  elementary  schools  have  been  increased,  and  reorganized  in 
confi)rmity  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  We  see  rising  up  in  divers  part» 
of  the  city,  edifices,  set  apart  for  educating  and  instructing  Uie  rising  gene- 
ration. We  can  reckon  up  a  great  number  of  new  schojls,  public  and  prn 
v.ite,  for  each  cla«8  of  our  populition;  an  infant  school,  an  agricultural 
school,  and  one  for  arts;  a  college  that  affords  to  parents  the  advantage  of 
having  their  son?*  under  their  own  eyes,  while  prosecuting  the  highest 
studies;  and  lastly,  we  see,  through  the  favor  of  our  sovereign,  this  our 
acailemy  of  navigation,  take  the  rank  of  a  lyceum,  with  the  title  of  Imperial 
Acideuiy  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

This  rank  was  the  more  honorably  conferred  upon  it,  a^  it  was  the  result 
of  a  visit  from  our  august  sovereign,  to  this  institution  of  science,  on  the  15th 
Sapteniber  last,  on  which  occ:ision  he  informed  himself  of  every  particuhur, 
and  deigned  to  express  his  great  satisfaction. 

These  benefits  on  inUruction  were  accompanied  by  the  endowment  of  a 
fund,  whicli,  pUced  beyond  the  risk  of  loss,  enables  the  not  wealthy  to  ob- 
tain from  this  inexhaustible  treasury  of  knowledge  a  resource  for  life. 

This  academy  was  tirat  established  by  his  Imperial  Maj'^ty,  Francis  the 
First,  of  glorious  memory,  who  created  it  by  degrees  iu  1 808 ;  but  from  the 
political  vicissitudes  of  the  times,  its  erection  was.  retarded  till  the  end  of 
the  year  1816,  when  Don  Guiseppe  de  Veipe,  author  of  a  manual  of  tech- 
nology, was  named  director ;  and  who,  both  as  director  and  professor  of 
natund  history,  physics,  and  chemistry,  until  his  death  in  1840,  not  only 
furthered  the  institution  by  his  knowledge,  but  also  by  his  wise  counsels  to 
the  students  and  artists ;  who,  under  his  teaching,  became  expert  nangatciB, 
brave  seamen,  skilful  manufacturers,  and  useful  members  of  society.  From 
the  beginning,  the  difierent  professors  of  the  academy  were  wont  to  be  con- 
sulted often  by  the  authorities,  as  well  as  by  private  individuals,  in  tbeir 
respective  literary  and  scientific  departments,  thus  affording  great  issist- 
ance  to  commercial  men,  ^rtists,  and  navigators,  who  ref^ort^  to  them  for 
advice.  An  important  element  of  progress  was  created  from  this  influence, 
and  from  the  example  of  the  studies  and  judgment  derived  from  it,  inde- 
pendent of  the  direct  advantage  from  the  ordinary  scholastic  teaching. 

We  can  enumerate  a  great  number  of  merchants,  navigators,  and  archi- 
teoLs  that,  thanks  to  this  ac»vdemy,  occupy  posts  among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  our  commercial  men  and  mariners :  our  marine  priding  it*elf 
on  fo  many  brave  captains,  who,  fearing  no  danger,  have  crossed  the  At- 
lantic seas,  and  carried  the  Austrian  standard  to  the  ^xtrwie  confines  of  our 
hemisphere. 
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We  most  now  con6iie  ouraelves  to  giTin^  some  aoeount  of  the  preaeDt 
8t«te  of  this  academy,  which  progresses  rapidly,  and  gtx'es  promiae  of  more 
splendid  results  hereafter.  It  being  the  aim  of  the  academy  to  prepara 
young  men  destined  for  commerce  for  mercantile  navigation,  as  well  a% 
for  Uie  vartons  offices  of  the  state,  the  teaching  embraces  a  quadrennial 
course,  or  rather  a  biennial  or  school  course  preparatory  to  a  higher  biennial 
course,  and  is  subdivided  into  two  sections— -one  of  commerce,  and  one  of 
navigation. 

Religion,  the  sciences,  languages,  and  the  more  important  exercises  ne- 
cessary for  who  should  devote  himself  to  any  one  general  branch,  or  to 
commerce  and  navigation  in  particular,  form  the  base  of  the  instruction ; 
which,  in  the  first  biennial,  besides  religion,  the  fount  of  all  knowledge, 
comprehends  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  which  supplies  the  principles  of 
all  calculations ;  geography,  with  the  roost  essential  part  of  history  whence 
a  clear  idea  of  our  globe,  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  may  be  obtained ; 
natural  history,  which,  based  on  geography,  reveals  the  three  king  loms  of 
nature,  and  the  products  which  form  the  subject  of  the  laws  of  trade  and 
exchange ;  also  the  two  languages,  Italian  and  Tedescan,  for  us  tlie  most 
important ;  and  caligraphy  and  design,  which  complete  the  preparation  for 
the  most  elevated  course. 

The  same  studies  are  pursued,  but  with  greater  development,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding biennial,  and  are  united  with  their  most  useful  application :  such 
as  simple  and  mercantile  account-keeping,  medianics,  and  the  art  of  sail- 
ing, embracing  both  piloting  and  nautical  astronomy,  merchants'  ship- build- 
ing and  steering,  physics  and  chemistry,  the  laws  of  trade,  the  science  and 
history  of  commerce ;  both  mercantile  and  maritime  law,  and  exchanges ; 
the  French  and  English  languages,  and  the  modern  Oreek ;  eventually,  also, 
the  lllyrian.  All  these  studie<)  are  carried  forward  with  a  practical  view, 
and,  as  far  as  can  be,  are  illustrated  by  mean)  of  natural  objects,  appara* 
tus,  models,  and  experiments,  in  a  way  to  make  the  student  more  complete 
in  his  particular  studies,  fitting  him  for  his  intended  employment,  public  or 
private. 

Every  facility  is  given  to  the  students,  especially  to  the  adults,  so  that 
mariners,  commercial  men  and  artists,  can  have  free  recourse  to  the  in- 
structions and  teachings  after  the  manner  of  a  free  school.  For  example 
— ^young  men  who  hnve  served  two  years  at  sea,  or  ^vq  years  in  cruising, 
are  admitted  to  the  elementary  navigation  school  for  five  months  in  the 
winter,  with  the  ordinary  pupils ;  and  for  five  months  in  the  summer.  So, 
also,  the  commercial  section  admits  young  men  of  requisite  age  who  may 
have  been  engaged  a  year  at  least  in  commerce,  and  who  have  att^uned  the 
necessary  preparatory  knowledge.  To  these,  the  choice  of  studies  is  left 
perfectly  free.  There  is  a  Sunday-school  of  design  also  in  the  academy  for 
arUsts. 

The  whole  instructions  are  given  in  Italian,  and  all  who  are  in  a  condition 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  have  only  to  apply  to  the  Direction,  where  they 
will  receive  all  the  exphinations  they  may  require. 

The  tendency  of  this  institution  is  to  unite  theory  and  practice,  to  which 
end  every  necessary  aid  is  had. 

The  academy  possesses  a  museum  of  physics,  chemistry,  navigation, 
naval  construction,  natural  history,  technology,  caligraphy  and  design, 
supplied  by  the  generosity  of  the  government;  and  is  also  funmhed  with 
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a  good  collection  of  instraraents,  nmcbia^s,  models  of  ^hip-buildins^,  erery 
object  of  nature  and  art^  etc^  etc.  Annexed  is  a  public  library  of  navigik 
tion,  comprising  about  14,000  volumes,  wbich  is  annually  on  the  increase. 
A  nautical  astronomical  telescope  is  about  to  be  provided,  for  which  there 
is  provisionally  supplied  an  ap|taratus  fur  meteorological  and  astral  ohser* 
vations.  An  able  mechanic,  with  his  requisite  tools  completes  the  whole, 
and  provides  for  the  expeiimental  teaching,  in  conjunction  with  the  sd- 
entiBc. 

The  academy  enjoys  an  annual  contribution  of  2,000f.  from  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  of  Trieste,  which  encourages  the  nautical-commercial 
studies,  and  4,550f.  from  the  city,  which  also  provides  tlie  locality,  and 
sealously  cooperates  to  promote  objects  so  useful  and  ornamental  to  it.  The 
remainder  of  what  is  requisite  is  made  up  Trom  the  imperial  treasury.  There 
are  four  civic  pensions,  of  lOOf.  each,  for  students  who  devote  themselves  to 
navigation,  and  a  foundation  of  1 50£  from  Count  Linzendoriii  formerly  Qot- 
emor  of  Trieste,  for  hhip-building. 

The  present  Director  of  the  academy  is  the  esteemed  architect,  Giuseppe 
de  Leynain,  for  many  years  profeFfor  of  several  sciences,  and  well  known  in 
the  literary  world.  He  devotes  himself  zealously  and  indefatigably  to  his 
office,  and  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  institution,  during 
the  last  few  years.  Under  his  directions  the  people  have  -manifested 
greater  interest  in  the  academy.  In  1837,  the  scholars  numbereil  only  64, 
but  the  last  six  mouths  they  number  170,  besides  fifty  artists,  students  of 
design,  who  are  taught  on  festival  days,  as  already  mentioned. 

The  academy,  in  addition  to  the  tuition  it  afibrds,  serves  as  an  organ  of 
art,  and  practical  example  ibr  captains,  machinists  constructors  of  steam 
vessels,  etc.  ]3y  this  means,  and  by  special  lectures,  ^n  practical  art,  givett 
by  Professor  Tonello,  the  Society  of  Austrian  Lloyds  is  gradually  being  fur- 
nitked  with  native  engineers  for  its  steam-vessels. 


Art.  L— THE  CURIOSITIES  OF  COIIERCE. 

THB   CORAL  FISflERT. 

A  triUTBR  in  the  London  Atheneum,  interested  in  the  details  of  this  curi- 
ous and  profitable  branch  of  commercial  enterprize,  has  fumisbed  that 
journal,  from  the  midst  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  participated,  the  following 
Die-like  sketch  of  what  he  calls  the  statistics  of  the  coral  fishery. 

"There  is  no  port  on  the  Bny  of  Naples  which  presents  so  bustling  a  scene  at 
this  season  of  the  year  as  Torre  del  Greco.  Hundreds,  1  may  say  thousands,  of 
mariners  are  now  here,  assembled  from  various  part^  of  the  coast,  dressed  out  in 
their  rich  Phrygian  caps  and  scarlet  sashes,  ready  to  start  for  the  coral  fishery.  At 
lae^  the  weather  begins  to  brighten— the  tempestuous  sirocco  ond  the  roystering 
trimontana  retire  within  their  caves;  and,  a  favorable  breeze  springing  up,  soon 
they  **  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  fiote,'*  in  little  detachments  according  to  tlieir 
destination.  What  lamentations  may  then  be  heard  amongst  mothers,  or 
wives,  or  sweethearts,  who  have  thronged  down  to  Torre  to  lake  a  last  fare- 
Well  I  But  courage— a  mass  has  been  said,  or  a  candle  offered  to  the  Madonna ; 
and  now,  to  complete  the  "  buoni  augnrij,**  these  loving  companiuns  throw  a 
handful  of  sand  after  the  receding  bark— ^zcLaming,  **  Fotsa  andare  come  vnm 
fUM  degU  angdV 
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**  Theeofilfitheivis  a  senroe  of  more  pro6t  than  is,  periiqm,  generally  known ; 
and  ia  attended  with  harddhips,  the  bare  tbonght  of  which  uight  diminiah  some 
of  that  natural  vanity  with  which  the  fair  one  contemplates  the  glowioff  orna- 
ments that  repose  apon  and  contrast  with  her  white  bosom.  I  was  standing  on 
the  murimty  wiien  I  witnessed  such  a  scene  as  I  have  described— a  party  of  saily 
dressed  mariners,  accompanied  by  women  weeping  and  wailing  as  our  noruero 
females  know  not  how  to  do.  Their  short  ana  simple  story  I  soon  learnt :  and 
the  partksulars  I  now  send  you  as  the  result  of  my  inquiries. 

^  Torre  is  the  principal  port  in  the  south  of  ftaly  for  the  vessels  engsffed  in  the 
coral  fishery,  about  300  vessels  setting  out  from  hence  every  year.  They  hnve 
generally  a  tonnage  of  from  7  to  14  tons,  and  carry  from  8  to  12  hands;  so  that 
about  3,000  men  are  engaged  in  this  trade— and,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  would 
form  a  famous  corps  de  reserve.  They  generally  consist  of  the  young,  and  hardy, 
and  adventurous,  or  else  the  wretchedly  poor ;  for  it  is  only  the  bold  spirit  of  youth, 
or  the  extreme  misery  of  the  mamed  man,  which  would  send  them  forth  upon 
this  service.  For  two  or  three  months  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
season,  many  a  wi  etched  mariner  leaves  his  starving  family,  and,  as  a  Ust  resource, 
sells  himself  to  the  proprietor  of  one  or  other  of  these  bnrks;  receivinf^  a  caporm, 
(earnesUmoney,;  with  which  he  returns  to  his  home.  This,  perhaps,  is  soon  dis> 
sipated,  and  he  Again  returns  and  receives  an  addition  to  his  caparra ;  so  that 
when  the  time  of  final  departure  arrives,  it  not  unfrequootly  happens  that  the 
whole  of  his  scanty  pay  has  oen  consumed,  and  the  improvident  or  unhnppy  rogue 
has  some  months  of  bard  labor  in  prospect,  without  the  hope  of  another  grono  of 
compensation.  Nor  does  the  proprietor  run  any  risk  in  making  this  pre-pciyment ; 
for  ns  the  mariner  can  make  no  engnffement  without  presenting  his  passport  per- 
fectly en  regle^  he  is  under  the  surveiTance  of  a  vigihint  police.  The  agreement 
between  the  parties  is  made  from  the  month  of  March  to  the  Feast  of  San  Michaele, 
(29th  September.)  for  vessels  destined  for  the  Birbary  coast— and  from  Mareh  to 
the  Feast  of  the  Madonna  del  Rosario,  (October  2,)  for  those  whose  destination  m 
,  nearer  home.  Each  man  receives  from  20  to  40  ducats,  according  to  his  age  or 
skill,  for  the  whole  voyage;  while  the  captain  receives  from  160  to  400  ducats, 
reckoning  6  ducats  to  £l  sterling.  These  preliminaries  being  settled,  let  us 
imagine  them  now  on  the  full  wing — some  for  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  others 
for  that  of  Sardinia,  or  Leghorn,  or  Civita  Vecchia,  or  the  Islands  of  Capri,  San 
Pietro,  or  Ventotene,  near  whU^h  I  have  often  seen  them,  hour  after  hour,  and 
day  after  day,  dragging  for  tlie  treasures  of  the  vasty  deep.  On  arrivmg  at  the 
port  nearest  to  the  spot  where  they  intend  to  fish,  the  "* carte**  ar^sent  in  to  the 
consul ;  which  they  are  compelled  to  take  again  on  return.  A  piastre  is  paid  by 
each  vessel  for  the  magic  endorsement  of  his  excellenza— another  to  the  druggist, 
and  another  to  the  medical  man ;  while  the  captain,  to  strengthen  his  power,  and 
in  case  of  some  of  those  gentle  excesses  whksh  bilious  captains  are  sometimes 
apt  to  commit,  has  generally  on  boMrd  some  private  **  regalo  **  for  his  consul  The 
next  morning  perhaps  they  push  out  to  sea,  and  commence  operations ;  not  to 
return  that  evening,  or  the  next,  or  the  next,  but  to  remain  at  sea  for  a  fortnight 
or  a  month  at  a  time,  workmff  night  and  day  without  interraixsion.  The  more 
humane  captains  allow  half  of  their  crews  to  repose  from  Ave  Maria  to  midnight, 
and  the  other  hdf  from  midnight  to  the  break  of  diiy ;  others  allow  only  two 
boure*  repose  at  a  time;  while  some,  again,  allow  no  reffular  time — ^^so  that,^  said 
a  poor  mariner  to  me,  **  we  sleep  as  we  can,  either  standing,  or  as  wo  haul  ip  the 
aets.**  Nor  do  they  fare  better  than  they  sleep :  for  the  whole  time  they  have 
nothing — ^literally  nothing — but  biscuit  and* water;  whilst  the  captain  as  a  priviU 
«ged  person,  has  his  dish  of  dried  beans,  or  haricots  boiled.  Should  they,  how« 
ever,  have  a  run  of  good  luck,  and  put  into  port  once  in  fif  een  days  or  so,  thev 
are  indulged  with  a  feast  of  miccarom.  These  privations  make  it  rather  rough 
work,  it  muft  be  confessed,  for  a  mariner—  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
It  Usts  seven  months;  but  if  to  this  be  added  the  brutality  of  the  captains,  whose 
tyranny  and  cruelty,  as  I  have  heand,  exceed  anything  ever  recounted  to  me  before, 
we  have  a  combination  of  aufl^rings  which  go'fiir  to  justify  the  description  given 
to  me  of  this  aehricrby  One  engaged  in  it»  aa  being  an  **  imenio  teoestxe." 
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«  Now  let  tw  Tiew  them  at  work.  £venr  yessel  carries  about  12  eontij  (a  con* 
taio  being  200  pounds)  of  hemp  to  make  the  nets,  which  are  changed  eyery  week* 
They  are  about  7  or  ten  palmi  in  width,  and  100  or  120  palmi  inlengtb-^worked 
very  loosely,  and  with  lai^  meshes.  On  being  thrown  into  the  sea,  the  veiisel  is 
put  before  the  wind,  or  else  propelled  by  oar»,  until  those  loosely-formed  nets  have 
fastened  upon  a  rock.  Then  comes  the  tug  of  war.  If  the  have  great  good 
fortune,  they  will  take  a  piece  of  2  or  3  rotoli  at  a  haul,  (a  rotolo  being  33  ounces,) 
though  this  Is  a  rare  occurrence.  In  its  natural  state,  the  coral  is  either  white  or 
red,  or  even  black  externally,  from  the  action  of  the  sea.  The  white  is  veiy  rare 
and  very  precious ;  comparatively  a  small  quantity  being  sufficient  to  make  a  good 
voyage— especially  if  it  be  taken  **  ingrosso,"  when  it  will  fetch  as  high  as  100 
ducati,  or  more,  the  rotolo.  The  red  **  a  minuto  "  is  not  very  valuable ;  but  if  it 
be  **  scelta"  and  **  ingroseo,'*  it  can  be  sold  for  from  26  up  to  60  ducati  the  rotolo. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  round-shaped  coral  is  much  'more  valuable  than  the  tree 
or  the  spiral  coral 

Full  £Eithom8  &ye  tby  fiither  lies ; 

Of  bis  bones  are  oond  made— 

So  sanff  Ariel ;  without,  I  suppose,  intending  to  lay  down  any  rule  as  to  the  depth 
at  which  coral  may  be  found.  Indeed,  it  is  found  at  all  depths,  from  12  to  16  pal- 
mi up  to  160,  0/  even  more.  At  last,  arrives  the  Feast  of  San  Michaele,  or  of 
the  Bladonnadel  RoFario.  As  soon  as  the  day  dawns,  the  nets  are  slackened;  no 
man  will  work  more,  even  if  treasures  are  in  prospect  So,  pushing  into  land, 
and  taking  up  their  **  carte,"  away  they  set  on  their  return — many  as  poor  as 
^hen  they  departed ;  some  with  a  few  ducats  in  **  sacco,"  and  a  new  Phrygian 
cop,  or  dashing  rash,  or  Fome  article  of  finery,  for  the  **innamorata*'--all, 
however,  being  thoroughly  tired  out,  and  injured  periiaps  in  constitution. 

**The  cargo  being  deposited  in  the  **  magazzin ''  of  the  merchant,  is  sold  out  to 
the  retail  merchants,  who  flock  in  from  Naples  and  elsewhere;  and  is  soon  trans- 
formed into  numerous  articles  of  ornament  or  superdtition— crosses,  amulets 
necklaces,  and  bracelets.  And  now  these  mariners  have  a  long  repose,  till  the 
spring  comes  round  and  sends  them  out  again  on  this  odious  service—though 
thera  ttra  very  few  who  make  two  or  three  consecutive  voya^fes  of  this  nature. 
Many  vessels  are  lost  in  the  season,  owing  to  their  long-continued  exposure  to 
all  kinds  of  weather,  and  to  their  lying  in  amongst  the  coral  reefs.  However  pros- 
perous the  voyage,  life  aboard  the  vessels  **ela  vUa  cPuno  caneJ*  Yet  the  ser- 
vice may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies;  as  wal  for  the  wealth  it  annually  brings  in,  as  also  for  the  school  it 
offers  for  training  hardy,  well-disciplined  mariners.** 

PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  SUGAR. 

The  whole  production  of  the  sngar-growing  countries  of  the  world,  in  1844,  is 
set  down  at  778,000  tons,  of  which  200,000  tons  were  fumishkl  by  Cuba  alone. 
In  the  following  year,  Cuba  produced  only  80,000  tons,  but  the  increase  from  other 
sources  was  so  great,  that  the  total  produce  amounted  to  769,000  tons,  whksh  was 
very  little  short  of  that  in  1844.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  whole  worid 
i.4  estimated  at  840,000  tons,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  consumes  about 
260,000 ;  the  rest  of  Europe,  426,000 ;  the  United  States  of  America,  160,000 ; 
and  Canada,  and  the  other  British  colonies,  16,000.  The  growth  of  Uie  United 
States  does  not  exceed  100,000  tons,  or  about  two-th:rds  of  the  consumption,  and 
the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  maple  sus:ar  and  foreign  importation.  The  difference 
between  the  total  production  of  tropical  sugar  and  the  consumption  of  the  whole 
world,  is  chiefly  made  up  by  the  manufkcture  of  sugar  from  beet-root,  which  now 
extends  annuallv  to  80,000  tons.  The  surplus  stock  held  in  Europe  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  has  been  about  130,000  tons;  and,  notwithstanding  the  necessity  of 
keiping  a  large  surplus  is  diminished  by  the  increased  celerity  of  communication, 
it  is  conskier^  that  a  stock  of  130,000  tons,  upon  an  annual  consumption  in  Eu- 
rope alone  of  676,000  tons,  is  not  more  than  a  moderate  provision  against  th« 
TMsissitiides  which  attend  the  growth  of  the  arMa. 
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Art  Xl~COfllBECK,  AND  THE  IISSiONiRT  SNTERPBISli. 

Seven  or  eight  jetfra  since,  a  few  fiiends  of  the  missionary  enterprise 
In  Scotland,  connected  witli  the  Scotch  establishment,  formed  the  i»urj  ose 
of  attempting  the  iufiiiion  of  a  fresh  spirit  into  the  exertions  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  at  large,  for  the  8])eedier  eTangelization  of  the  world,  by  uni- 
ting a  "  friendly  com|»etitioD''  of  talent  and  piety  in  the  production  of  a 
work  less  ephemeral  thaft  the  sermons,  tracts  at:d  ).ara[)hlets,  which,  during 
the  last  fifty  years  have  ap|)eared  on  the  stibject  of  missions  to  the  ht^a- 
then.  With  this  view  th*^  oflfefed  a  prize  of  two  hundred  guineas  fur  the 
best,  and  another  j  fnte  6f  fmy  fur  the  second  best  essay,  **  on  the  duty,  privi- 
lege, and  encouragemc M  of  \Jhristians  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  unenlight- 
ened nations  of  the  earth.*'  The  competition  was  confined  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  (not  a  remarkably  liberal  course  for  the  advocates  of  uni- 
versal evangelization)  and  the  first  ))rize  was  awarded  to  John  Harris.  D.  D. 
This  essay  has  passed  through  mimerous  editions  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  now  (in  1847)  We  bare  the  iJfth  American  edition,  published  by  Gould, 
Kendall  «  Lincoln,  of  Bofttoi!i,  a  handsotoe  duodidmo,  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred pages,  tinder  the  title  of  *'The  Gnat  Commission;  or.  The  Christian 
Church  Constituted  and  Charged  to  Convey  the  Gospel  to  the  World." 
The  author  of  the  essay  maintains,  that  commerce  is  under  no  small  obli- 
gations to  miseioDary  infineme,  and  that  the  sliip)>ing  of  the  commercial 
world  derives  as  much  advantage  firomr  Christian  missions  as  its  commf  ree. 
We  should  have  been  glad  if  the  writer  had  treated  more  fully  of  the  bear- 
ings of  mod*  rn  missions  on  commerce.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  they 
have  thus  far  done  more  for  commerce  than  that  Christiany  which  must, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  baptize  trade  with  a  larger  measure  of  its  spirit  ai.d 
)>rincip!e8.  We  give  below  all  that  our  author  says  on  ^'  the  reflei  benefits 
of  ChristMtn  missions''  on  commerce : — 

**  In  vnin  were  all  the  attempts*  of  the  colonial  ffovernment  to  establish  n  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  Cnlfre  tribes,  until  the  Christian  missionnry  hud 
gained  ^/ooting  amongst  them.  Btit  not  onl;^  does  he  now  form  n  conneciing  link 
in  the  chain  of  eivilisution  between  the  colonies  and  the  CafTres  and  other  tribes 
A— by  the  introduction  of  the  plough,  he  is  likely  to  be  the  means  of  turning  the 
attention  of  the  aborigines  from  pastoral  to  agricultuml  pursiiits;  in  consequence 
of  WhJeh  their  cattle  will  no  longer  prove  a  source  of  irritation  and  conflict  with 
the  frontier  colonists,  and  a  much  narrowed  compass  of  knd  will  be  sufficient  for 
tbeli' comfortable  support. 

"  New  Z^nd  is  unquestionably  the  key  to  India,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  Cape 
6t  Good  Hope  is  on  the  other.  And  iff  as  events  increasin^^ly  indic4ite,  a  wise 
l^h'ey  should  require  our  firovernment  to  enter  into  a  friendly  treaty  with  that 
country,  the  measure  would  be  greatly  facilitated,  if  not  entirely  owing,  to  the 
fiivorable  pi^sposition  created  in  our  behalf  by  missionary  influence. 

**  Up  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  South  Sea  Islands  were,  in  a  commercial  point 
ef  view,  a  complete  blank;  hut  now  they  are  made  to  contribute  to  our  wanb<, 
and  to  take  of  oUr  mantifactures,  to  a  considerable  extent.  Sufar  is  cultivated, 
and  taken  in  native-built  vessels  to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales ;  and  more 
arrow-root  has  been  brought  from  thence  to  England  In  one  year,  than  had  been 
imported  for  nearly  twenty  previous  yealr ..  Between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  of  the  natives  are  now  wearing  European  clothing,  and  using  European 
implements  and  aftk^les,  who  a  few  years  ago  knew  nothing  of  our  munuf  ctures. 

**The  shipping  of  our  eountiy,  too,  derives  as  mnch  advantage  from  Christian 
missions  as  its  commerce.  This  will  appear,  if  it  be  recollected  that  inteivourse 
between  the  fiuropeans  and  the  untaught  islanders  of  the  Pacific  is  always  danger- 
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one,  and  has  often  proTed  fatal.  The  adventurous  Magellan  fell  at  the  Ladronct 
Islands;  Captain  Cook  was  barbarously  murdered  at  the  Sandwich  group ;  thd 
ship  Venus  was  taken  at  Tahiti ;  M.  de  Langle  and  his  compunions  were  killed 
at  the  Samoas;  the  Port  au  Prineer  was  seized  at  Lefbea;  and  the  crew  of  the 
Boyd  were  massacred  at  New  2^Iand.  And  now,  at  all  these  ishinds,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ladrones,  there  are  missionary  stations,  where  between  two  and 
three  hundred  vessels  annually  resort ;  the  crews  of  which  look  forward  with  de- 
light to  the  hour  when  the  anchor  shall  be  dropped  in  the  tranquil  lagoon,  and 
they  shall  find  a  generous  welcome  and  a  temporary  home.  Here,  at  the  small- 
est possible  expense,  the  captains  can  obtain  a  supply  of  freah'meat  and  provisions^ 
refit  their  vessels,  and  recruit  their  crews. 

**  Formerly,  also,  when  a  wreck  occurred,  the  natives  hastened  to  plunder  and 
murder,  or  reserved  those  who  escaped  from  the  sea  for  sacrifices.  Witness  the 
unhappy  sufferers  of  the  Charles  Eaton,  and  the  still  more  recent  massacre  of 
Captain  Eraser  and  his  crew  on  the  coast  of  New  Holhmd.  But  now,  wherever 
Christianity  has  been  introduced,  the  occurrence  of  a  wreck  is  the  signal  for  the 
exercise  of  the  kindest  feelings  toward  the  sufferers  themselves,  and  of  the  great- 
est zeal  for  the  protection  of  their  property.  The  Falcon,  the  Sir  Charles  Price, 
and  several  other  vessels,  have  been  cast  away  at  or  near  such  stations ;  and  not 
only  have  the  captains  and  others  attested  that  **not  a  nail  was  lost,  and  that  all 
the  attemion  was  given  to  their  personal  comfort  which  kindness  could  bestow^ 
but  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  transmitted  to  England  and  America  as  the 
proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  property  saved  on  such  occasions  by  native  ac- 
tivity and  zeal.  Thus  many  a  Christian  missionary  is,  in  effect,  a  British  consul 
of  the  most  unexpensive  and  efficient  kind;  and  his  congregation  a  society  for  the 
protection  of  British  lives  and  property ;  while  the  missionary  enterprise  itself,  by 
finding  new  havens  at  the  antipodes  for  our  fleets,  opening  new  channels  for  our 
commerce,  and  every  where  multiplying  the  friends  of  our  .country,  is  eminently 
conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  its  temporal  interests.'' 

MERCANTILE  LAW  CASES, 


THE  LAW  OF  PATENTS— CASES  OF  INJUNCTIONS. 
We  give  beloW  an  impoftant  opinion  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  rel&* 
ting  to  the  Law  of  Patents,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  WooDBtraT,  and  politely  fur- 
nished  by  that  gentleman,  at  our  request,  for  publication  in  this  department  of 
the  Merchants*  Magazine.* 

In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Massachusetts  District,  May  Term,  1846* 
W.  W.  Woodworth  r«.  J.  Hall,  etal:  W.  W.  Woodworth  us.  J.  Stone. 

In  these  cases,  injtinctions  ivere  granted.  May  Tertn,  1845,  and  at  May  Tenriv 
1846,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  first-named  case,  to  dissolve  the  uijunction.  An 
opinion  was  given  at  the  same  term,  stating  the  facts,  and  retaining  the  injunction 
as  to  one  of  the  defendants,  but  dissolving  it  as  to  the  other,  for  reasons  applica^ 
ble  to  the  merits. 

Among  the  objections  which  were  then  urged  against  the  validity  of  the  patent 
on  which  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  was  founded,  were  these : — ^Because  it  wais 
signed  by  H.  Sylvester,  as  acting  Commissioner,  tathAr  than  by  Ed.  Burke,  Esq., 
the  Commissioner;  and  because  the  patent  had  been  altered  at  the  Patent-Office 
since  it  originally  issued. 

For  furtner  particulars  in  relation  to  these  objections,  and  the  detailed  faets  on 
which  they  rested,  reference  can  be  had  to  the  opinion  and  case,  as  drawn  up. 

At  an  adjourned  session  of  the  same  term,  held  at  Boston,  in  September,  1846, 
the  motion  to  dissolve  the  injunction  was  renewed  as  to  the  first  case,  and  a  like 

*  A  true  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Woodbury,  Sept 
Slst,  1846.  JAS.  B.  BOBB,  Clerk. 
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notion  made  as  to  the  second  case,  both  of  which  are  now  to  be  disposed  ofl 
They  were  founded  on  the  same  grounds,  accompanied  by  new  evidence,  offered 
under  the  first  objection,  to  show  that  Mr.  Sylventer,  at  the  time  of  signing  this 
fMtent,  was  not  acting  under  any  appointment  made  by  the  President,  by  virtue 
of  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  passed  May  8th,  1792 ;  but,  beinj; 
then  chief  cleric  in  the  Patent-Office,  claimed  to  be  authorized  to  sign  it  in  the 
necessary  absence  of  the  Commissioner,  under  the  power  conferred  by  the  second 
section  of  the  act  of  4th  of  July,  1836,  recognizing  the  Patent-Office. 

In  respect  to  the  second  objection — ^the  alteration  of  the  patent — it  was  further 
l^oved  that  a  mistake,  as  to  the  time  it  was  intended  to  run  when  renewed,  oc- 
curred in  the  patent  itself,  as  well  as  the  record  and  copy  of  it;  the  proof,  at  the 
first  hearing,  extending  only  to  the  copy.  Thus  it  was  issued  for  fourteen  years, 
but  was  meant  to  be  n>r  twenty-eight,  and  was  afterwards  altered  to  twenty.eight 
In  unswer  to  this,  it  was  now  shown  that  the  Secretary  of  State  subsequently  ex- 
pressed in  writing  his  assent  and  sanction  to  the  correction  of  the  mistake,  though 
be  was  not  consulted  at  the  time  it  took  place. 

The  present  motion  was  argued  by  Giles  in  suppert  of  it,  and  B.  R.  Curtis 
against  it 

WooDBURT,  J.— 'It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  many  of  the  facts  asd  principles 
lionsidered  in  the  former  motion  on  this  subject,  and  then  disposed  of; — ^but  the 
new  and  material  facts  since  obtained  are  to  be  examined,  so  fur  as  they  may 
weigh  upon  the  objections,  and  affect  the  principles  before  settled. 

The  first  inquiry  now  is,  whether  the  chief  clerk  in  the  Patent-Office,  not  in 
truth  having  been  specially  appointed  to  be  acting  Commissioner  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  absence  of  the  Commissioner  himself,  could  legally  sign  this  patent, 
nder  the  general  provision  in  the  second  section  of  the  patent  law  of  A.  D.  1836. 
The  words  of  that  section,  as  bearing  on  this  question,  are — "^  The  chief  ilerk,  in 
idl  cflsses,  during  the  necessary  absence  of  the  Commissioner,  or  when  the  said 
principal  ofike  shall  become  vacant,  shall  have  the  charge  and  custody  of  the 
seal,  and  of  the  records,  books,  papers,  machines,  models,  and  al!  other  things  be- 
lonsfing  to  the  said  office,  and  shall  perform  the  duties  of  Commissioner  during 
such  vacancy." 

It  is  contended  by  the  defendant  that  this  clause  empowers  the  chief  clerk  to 
act  as  Commissioner  only  when  his  office  is  technk»lly,  entirely,  or  de  jure  va- 
cant; and  not  when  he  is  merely  absent  from  sickness,  or  other  necessary  cause, 
oonstituting  a  de  facto  vacancy,  only,  or  a  want  of  the  Commissioner  present  to 
discharge)  Sie  duties,  arising  from  some  such  cause.  It  is  certain  that  the  words 
here  us^,  looking  no  farther,  appear  to  countenance  the  more  narrow  and  limited 
view  of  the  word  **  vacancy ;"  but  if  we  look  to  the  object  of  the  clause — ^to  other 
flections  of  this  and  the  succeeding  patent  act — ^to  the  contemporaneous  construc- 
tion placed  upon  it— to  the  long  acquiescence  under  that  construction,  and  the 
great  public  as  well  as  private  interests  which  have  grown  up  in  conformity  to  it 
within  the  last  ten  years,  a  broader  meaning  to  the  term  seems  fortified  by  the 
whole  sphrit  of  the  act,  and  by  the  analogies  of  the  case. 

It  is  proved  as  a  fact  that  the  chief  clerk,  since  July,  1836,  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  perform,  under  this  section,  all  the  duties  of  Commissioner  during  his 
necessary  absence,  and  without  any  new  special  authority  being  obtained  from 
the  President,  under  the  law  of  1792.  It  has  been  uniform  in  the  office  to  con- 
flkler  the  word  **  vacancy  "  here  as  meant  to  cover  an  actual,  or  de  facto  vacancy, 
by  a  necessary  absence  from  the  city ;  and  the  act  has  been  construed  so  as  to 
include  as  a  vancy,  for  this  purpose  and  object,  the  want  of  the  Commissioner 
at  the  seat  of  government  to  aischarffe  his  official  duties,  arising  from  any  neces- 
saiy  c:mse,  rather  than  the  want  of  hun  merely,  in  consequence  of  his  death  or 
resignation. 

It  is  conceded,  also,  that  many  patents  during  that  period  have  been  signed, 
and  records  certified,  by  the  chief  clerk,  as  acting  Commissioner,  under  the  sec- 
eond  section  of  the  patent  law,  and  which  must  become  invalid  if  this  one  be  so 
pronounced,  for  that  cause. 

h  is  iiurtiier  appvent,  from  the  fourth  Bection  of  the  same  law,  that,  nnlesa  this 
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broad  construction  be  correct,  the  chief  clerk  h  not  empowered  to  certify  eopim 
of  the  ori<^inil  records  and  pi  er»,  in  the  nec8S4ary  abjenoe  of  the  Comimisioaeri 
however  urgent  m  ly  be  the  necessity  for  them,  in  the  protection  of  public  or  otu 
vate  rights.  But,  by  a  suqnequent  act,  pxisei  Mircli  3i,  1837,  neciioa  2.  tho 
fihief  clerk  h  clearly  and  expre-ssly  empowered,  in  the  abienoe  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, to  give  copies  of  former  records  supplied  where  formerly  burned.  Au4 
here  it  would  follow,  if  necessary  absence  in  the  first  law  is  not  covered  by  tha 
term  '*  viicaney,"  he  is  not  authorized  to  give  copies  of  original  records  in  the 
absence  of  the  Commissioner,  thous^h  he  m  ly  of  records  burnt,  and  supplied 
again  afcerwards.  Thi^  would  be  a  distinction  most  groundless,  and  hardly  pr»- 
eum.ible  to  ha  e  been  intended.  It  would  likewise  follow,  th.it.  In  tlie  ab.^nce  of 
the  Commissioner,  the  chief  clerk  was  to  have  ch  u'ge  of  the  seal  and  records,  bat 
eould  not  use  them  for  some  of  the  most  common  and  necessary  and  urgent  bo- 
siness  connected  with  them. 

Futhermore^  he  is  placed  under  oath,  and  also  under  bonds,  so  as  to  sooure  tho 
community  when  he  does  act;  and  is  indeed,  more  9iife  ^r  the  public  than  a 
tempor.iry  Commissioner  selected  by  the  President,  as  such  ^  one  m  ly  bd  under 
no  bonds,  wliitever; — ^yet,  thoa^Ii  u.iier  this  security,  a  coa^truction  is  urged 
that  he  has  not  been  trusted  by  Coagreis  to  act  in  the  very  cxiei  wiure  a  pardon 
is  trusted  by  them  to  act,  without  security,  if  selected  by  the  PrenicnL  And 
this  is  the  reasoning,  too,  though  he  is  sel<3cte4  to  bd  chief  clerk,  reiidering  him 
eligible  to  perform  these  duties,  virtually  by  the  President,  in  all  cwe«,  and  often 
by  his  expresH  wish.  Nor  is  it  any  stretch  of  confidence,  eztniordia^ry  or  unoe* 
cestjiry,  for  Congress  to  confer  on  a  clerk,  by  an  act,  nuch  a  power  as  the  signing 
of  a  p  itenL  It  is  done  clearly  and  expressly,  and  is  conceded  to  be  properly  done 
when  the  CommisVioaer  dies  or  resigns,  and  a  techniud  vusincy  exists;  and  ia 
ease  of  his  absence  it  is  done,  not  for  personal  favor,  bqt  for  pablio  couvenience : 
so  that  persons  are  not  to  be  delayed  in  getting  p.Uenta  till  a  sueoesaor  be  ap» 
pointed,  and  arrive,  pt*rhap.s  from  some  remote  pltice.  So  it  is  oonoeded  to  havo 
been  done  for  more  than  half  a  century,  by  a  clear  grant  to  the  President  from 
Congress,  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  8th  ftf  iv,  1792.  The  danger  froio 
the  bro  id  consrruction  here,  is  then  no  greater  than  from  other  powers,  admitted 
aire:uly  to  exist  in  other  ways,  in  relation  to  this  tamo  •ufagect.  But  to  guard 
against  long  ubHencea,  without  a  regular  and  more  responsilAe  head  to  a  Pepart* 
ment  or  Pureau,  it  is  wisely  provided,  by  the  act  of  13th  Febrqury,  1793,  that  tho 
temporary  appointment  by  the  President  ahall  not  continue  over  six  months  at 
one  timtf,  beciu^  a  regulir  succe^^or  could  in  that  time  be  procured^  and  th^ 
smic  ion  of  the  Senate  Siould  be  asked  for  filling  the  office  during  a  lopgier  time ; 
nod  by  the  section  tiow  under  consideration  it  ie  contemplHted  that  the  tempor4ry 
head  of  the  Bureau  shall  act  only  during  the  **■  absence  "*  of  the  Commieaioner 
which  is  ^  necessary,**  or  a  vacancy  happening  io  any  way;  both  of  which  am,  of  ; 
4:ourse,  likely  in  all  cases  not  to  1  lat  lon^^er  than  six  mon.the,in  an  age  when  aoeb 
oQees  are  so  m\ich  sought  after  us  in  this. 

Again,  in  respect  to  tlie  me^miog  of  the  word  **  vaeancy,**  as  used  in  like  o«8ei» 
it  is  obvious  that  the  act  of  13th  February*  1793,  looked  to  it  aa  covering  absence 
and  sickness,  as  well  as  death  or  resignation  of  the  regular  incnmbent,  because 
it  t^peaks  of  a  ^  vociincy  '*  when  referring  to  the  f(»rmer  apt,  and  a  temporary  ap» 
pointment  for  only  six  months  under  it,  and  when  that  previoua  act  aathorized 
such  appointment  ae  mnch  in  case  of  absence  and  sicknosa  i^  of  death.  All  of 
them,  then,  seem  to  be  covered  by  the  refcrenee,  aa  each  cooalituting  a  ^  vacan* 
cv  "— <ie  fitcio^  to  be  sure,  in  case  of  absence  <^id  sicl^neaa*  but  still  referred  to 
.under  the  iiet\erio  term  of  a  **  vacancy.** 

There  is  anotJher  circumstam^  pf  some  ilAp^r^nee,  not  yet  noticed,  bearing  oo 
this  question.  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  Dep^ 
ments  and  Bureaus  at  Washington,  that  the  deUy  and  inconvenience  to  the  publio 
in  obtuinitig  temporary  appointments  fiom  the  Preaident,  if  absent  far  from  tV  -. 
seat  <if  government,  as  he  sometimes  is,  when  the  head  of  Depirtment  or  B^ 
rem,  by  sicknesH  or  acciden^  is  obliged  to  be  absent  from  bia  office,  has  led  aomo 
time«  to  complaints  of  (i  suspen^on  or  delay  of  batin««i|  of  9A  iv^portM^  9lMli«P 
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ier ;  and  hiun  been  contemplated,  either  by  a  general  law,  or  as  the  Department 
and  Bureaus  become  from  time  to  time  re-organized,  to  pnovide  that  the  chief 
4ilerk8  in  each  should  temporarily  exercise  the  duties  of  the  hi'ods  thereof,  while 
they  were  necessarily  absent  It  is  obvions  that  the  public  would  often  be  muoh 
benefitted  by  such  a  provision,  in  cases  like  the  Presiaent's  being  away,  so  that  he 
could  not  at  once  make  a  temporary  appointment;  and  it  is  equally  oovious  that 
the  public  can  never  suffer  by  such  an  appointment,  by  openition  of  law,  more 
than  it  does  now,  when  mttde  by  the  President,  if  not  away ;  nor  wonid  such  a 
general  provision  be  either  novel  or  dangerous,  considering  that  in  the  case  of 
oost  ministerial  offices  under  the  government,  such  as  collectors  of  the  customs 
and  marshals,  their  deputies,  appointed  by  themselves,  can  now  act  for  thefti  in 
their  absence,  and  do  constantly  perform  most  important  duties  at  such  times. 

Hence,  when  the  Land-Office  was  reorganized,  4th  July,  1836,  the  same  day 
tiie  bill  passed  re-organizing  the  Patent-Office,  containing  the  provisions  now 
finder  conniderition,  clauses  were  inserted  in  both  bills,  with  a  view  to  confer  such 
4  power  or  appointment  on  the  chief  clerks  in  both  Bureaus.  The  clause  in  re- 
apect  to  the  Patent-Office  I  have  alre^idy  quoted,  and  have  been  examining  it» 
spirit,  and  other  analogies,  in  order  to  see  if  the  brand  one  covering  the  present 
€s^  is  pot  the  proper  construction  of  its  langu;ige  and  intent  The  other  clause, 
in  respect  to  the  Land-Office,  is  on  the  same  subject :  but,  by  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  sentence,  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  any  different  construction  from  that 
I  have  applied  to  the  Patent  Office.  In  the  last,  the  language  is — ^  And  in  case 
of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  LandOffice,  or  of 
the  absence  or  sickness  of  the  Commissioner,  the  duties  of  said  office  shall  de^ 
volve  npon,  and  be  performed,  ad  interini,  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Public  Lands.'* 

This  Clerk  of  the  Public  Lind-i  was  the  chief  clerk  in  the  office. 

Undoubtedly  the  object  to  be  attained  was  alike  in  both ;  the  inconvenience  to 
be  remedied  was  the  same;  the  risks  similar;  and  it  was  probably  only  by  inad- 
vertence that  less  precise  language  was  employed  in  the  patent  act  than  in  the 
act  as  to  the  Land-Office. 

It  is  a  sound  rule,  in  the  construction  of  statutes  generally,  that  ^  everything 
which  is  within  the  intent  of  the  makers  of  the  act,  although  it  be  not  within  the 
Jettef,  is  as  much  within  the  act  as  if  it  were  within  the  letter  and  intent  also." 
4  Paige,  ch.  252,  in  Walker  vs,  Devereux,  cites  1  Plawd.  366  Dwarris  on  Stats., 
^9L  It  is  conceded,  however,  that  the  intent  must  be  ascertained  by  the  words 
tlmt  are  used,  coupled  with  the  mischief  to  be  remedied.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to 
argue  that  because  mininterial  officers  can  do  only  what  they  are  specially  em- 
|>owered,  [7  Mass.  R.  281-3.]  they  cannot  do  what,  on  a  fair  and  libenil,  and 
useful  construction  of  words  used  by  Congress,  they  are  specially  empowered 
to  do.  The  intent  of  the  an  act  of  Congress,  as  to  such  offices,  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  whole  sfiirit,  no  less  than  the  letter  of  the  act,  as  much  as  it  is  in  other 
.^uises. 

In  both  of  the  provisions  we  have  just  been  considering,  the  intention  of  Con- 
j^ess  seeming  to  have  been  the  same,  the  action  of  the  chief  clerks,  or  heads  of 
their  respective  Bureaus,  in  their  absence,  is  not  action  without  pretence  of  justi- 
fication by  anv  express  act  of  Congress,  witliout  countenance  of  any  law,  and  a 
^ere  usurpationy  as  it  would  be,  if  done  under  an  idea  that  they  can  so  act,  and 
transcend  limited  powers  by  mere  construction,  as  beuig  clerks,  and  their  supe- 
/riors  absent;  or  as  being  more  convenient,  at  times,  to  the  public. 

Bat  they  equally  rely  here,  and  for  ten  years  have  relied,  on  explicit  and  special 
provisions  by  Congress  to  authorize  their  action  in  both  cases;  both  provisions 
Deing  made  at  the  same  time,  and  with  a  like  view,  though  one  uses  language 
not  susceptible  of  a  modified  or  different  construction,  while  the  other  does  not; 
bat  language  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  fairly  bear  a  construction  in  conform- 
ity with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  similar  to  that  which  must  confessedly  be  put 
on  the  other  act 

Beside  this  reasoning  and  these  analogies  on  the  present  question,  the  conclu- 
aiont  which  I  have  formed  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  these  letters  patent,  under 
Us  Qbi<^*»ion,  fur^  strengtliened  by  some  other  conaiderationi. 
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Here  a  patent  is  oflfered  in  evidence,  ralid  on  its  face,  and  o\)jected  to  only  bj 
natter  dehors,  that  the  acting  Coramissioner  who  si^s  it  was  not  in  fact  one  so 
acting  by  appointment  of  the  President.  If  he  had  been,  it  is  conceded,  the  pa- 
tent is  vuJid;  and  this  was  virtually  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  4  Howard, 
663,  Wilson  vs.  Rosseau,  el.  als.<,  where  this  very  patent,  signed  by  Mr.  Sylvester, 
as  acting  Commissioner,  was  objected  to,  and  upheld.  No  proof  was  offered  there 
that  he  had  or  had  not, received  any  such  appointment;  but  in  such  cases,  it 
being  legal  to  have  an  acting  Commissioner,  it  was  presumed  he  was  duly  ap.' 
pointed  so,  and  his  acts  therefore  valid.  So,  in  this  case,  such  a  presumption 
would  be  enough,  provided  it  be  not  competent  to  go  further,  with  evidence  on 
the  Subject,  in  a  proceeding  between  third  persons;  the  power  of  the  officer  him- 
self not  being  put  directly  in  issue  in  a  proceeding  where  he  is  a  party.  That  a 
person  is  an  acting  officer  is  enough  in  most  cases,  even  in  that  of  murder,  see 
the  cases  collected  at  the  last  session  of  this  term,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  vs,  Puterson  eL  oL 

For  like  reasons,  probably,  Justice  Story,  in  this  case,  when  the  injunction  was 
granted,  intimated  that  the  patent  must  be  bad  on  its  face  in  order  to  sustain  ao 
objection  here  about  the  officer,  and  Judge  Hare  countenances  to  some  extent 
the  same  idea  in  his  opinion  in  Smith  eL  oL^  ts.  Mercer,  eL  aly  connected  with  thia 
same  patent,  August,  1846,  Penn.  D.  Ct 

These  reasons  and  opinions  make  it  very  questionable  whe^er  the  evidence  is 
competent,  or  admissible  at  all  in  this  action,  that  the  acting  appointment  of  the 
chief  clerk  was  not  made  by  the  President  himself;  and  if  it  is  not,  the  patent  on 
its  face,  as  in  the  4th  of  Howard,  must  be  deemed  valid. 

I  should,  however,  do  injustice  to  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  this  question,  and 
the  different  reasonings  and  analogies  which  have  been  and  may  be  fairly  brought 
to  bear  on  it,  were  I  not  to  add  that  some  doubt  remains  in  re^^pect  to  the  results 
I  have  reached — though  the  inclination  of  my  mind  is  decidedly  to  sustain  the 
validity  of  the  letters. 

The  second  objection  to  the  patent,  on  account  of  its  alteration,  has  been  fully 
considered  before,  on  some  diffi^rent  facts,  when  the  motion  to  dissolve  one  of  the 
injunctions  was  made,  last  Spring.  The  correction  of  a  mistake,  though  com- 
mitted clerically,  vet  as  here  m  a  matter  material,  was  then  supposed  not  to  be 
valid,  though  made  by  the  Commissioner,  unless  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  It  was  not  thought  necessary,  by  me,  that  the  patent,  after  such  a  correc- 
tion, should  be  re-seal^  or  re-signed  by  the  Commissioner,  he  being  the  officer 
who  did  both  acts  originally.  But,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  must  by  law  siffn 
it,  as  well  as  the  Commissioner,  should  the  patent  be  altered  after  he  signs  it,  he 
must,  by  analogy,  be  made  aware  of  any  such  subsequent  alteration,  and  sanction 
it,  before  his  signature  can  be  re^rded  as  verifying  the  amended  patent. 

No  evidence  was  produced  before  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  sanction  of  this 
change ;  but  such  evidence  is  now  offered,  and  is  probably  sufficient,  without  any 
entry  of  the  same  on  the  letters  patent  themselves.  That  would  certainly  be  a 
convenient  mode  of  |)erpetuating  the  evidence  of  his  sanction ;  but,  no  law  re- 
quiring it,  the  principle  seems  to  demand  nothing  beyond  his  assent  to  the  correc- 
tion or  ratification  of  it ;  both  of  which  exist  here  in  writing. 

Independent  of  form,  it  is  in  substance  very  seldom  that  he  interferes  at  all  with 
the  issue  or  correction  of  patents ;  but  the  Commissioner  practically  discharges 
all  Kuch  duties. 

There  is  still  another  question  connected  with  this  point  which  might  arise,  but 
has  not  been  now  pressed.  It  is,  whether  a  patent  so  amended  could  operate,  ex- 
cept as  from  time  of  the  amendment ;  and,  if  not  so,  then  those  letters,  being 
altered  since  the  bill  was  filed,  cannot  avail  the  plaintiff  insupport  of  it 

Where  new  matter  was  inserted  not  originally  contemplated,  or  corrections 
made  not  clerically,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  could  relate  back  to  the  date 
of  the  letters  patent ;  but  here  it  seems  thev  ought  to,  as  much  as  any  like  clerical 
amendments  of  declarations,  or  pleas,  or  judgments,  under  the  statutes  of  Jenfails. 
A  different  conclusion  might  be  form^,  on  a  fuller  examination  of  the  subject, 
as  to  third  persons  who  had  acquired  rights  as  the  patent  stood  betbre  it  was  cor- 
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feeted.  Unless  by  Hb  beinff  in  a  mistaken  fonn  as  to  length  of  time,  the  new 
patent  must  be  considered  void ;  and  the  turrender  of  the  former  patents  for 
twenty-eight  years,  on  which  it  was  to  be  founded,  woald  be  considered  void* 
also,  till  a  new  patent  in  proper  form  issued,  instead  of  the  old  ones. 

I  merely  glance,  however,  at  these  last  considerations,  without  deciding  on 
what  has  not  been  presented  nor  argued,  and  without  going  into  the  subject  of 
the  amendments  that  might  then  become  necessary  in  the  bill. 

There  has  a  third  question  been  suggested,  but  not  argued,  as  not  being  inclu- 
ded in  the  notice  of  the  motion,  and  wUl,  therefore,  not  1^  examined  at  this  time. 
It  is  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  to  consolidate  all  the  terms  of  fourteen^ 
eeven,  and  seven  years,  into  one  patent  for  twenty-eight  years.  I  shall  merely 
say,  that  in  the  case  of  4  Howard,  before  referred  to,  this  patent,  thus  consoliddteo,- 
was  upheld ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  this  objeittion  was  taken  and  dis- 
cussed by  counsel  or  the  Court,  though  the  counsel  were  numerous,  and  very 
astute  to  raise  all  objections  appearing  plausible. 

The  point  may  still  be  found  a  tenable  one ;  but  if  so,  a  like  conclusion  may 
follow  as  in  the  other  case  just  referred  to— that  if  such  renewal  is  void,  the  sur- 
render of  the  former  patents  is  likewise  void,  and  recoveries  can  be  had  on  them- 
as  if  never  attempted  to  be  consolidated. 

Finally,  it  is  contended  that  if  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  validity  of  a  patent,  as 
some  assuredlv  does  here,  as  before  stated,  the  injunction  should  be  dissolved. 
This  may,  with  some  qualification  as  to  other  matters  connected  with  the  subject, 
be  true  in  granting  an  injunction,  as  laid  down  in  4  Wash.  C.  C.  634,  if  the  doubt 
Velate  to  the  merits — that  is,  tlie  originality  or  usefulness  of  a  patent,  or  a  pa- 
tentee's own  error  in  his  specification,  fiut  when  the  objection  relates  to  the 
technical  form  or  signature  of  papers  connected  with  the  letters,  and  the  doubts 
arise  from  acts  of  public  officers,  and  not  any  neglect  or  wrong  of  the  patentee, 
the  position  seems  to  me  not  sound.  More  especially  should  an  injunction,  once 
granted,  not  be  disturbed  for  such  doubts,  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  term  for  trial 
of  the  merits  is  near;  and  the  allowing  such  doubts  to  prevail,  even  to  the  extent 
of  dissolving  an  injunction,  might  not  merely  affect  the  present  patent  and  present 
parties,  but  operate  injuriously  on  all  other  patents  and  parties  where,  for  the  last 
ten  veirs,  by  a  cotemporaneous  and  continued  construction  of  the  patent  law, 
chief  clerks  tiave,  under  its  authority,  signed  patents  or  other  important  papers  as 
acting  Commissioner,  in  the  necessary  absehce  of  the  Commissioner,  or  made 
mistakes  of  a  clerical  character  in  the  form  of  the  letters. 

In  my  opinion,  so  far  from  its  being  proper,  under  such  circumstances,  to  dis- 
solve an  injunction  for  doubts  on  such  technical  objections,  it  is  rather  the  duty 
of  the  Court,  if,  as  here,  mischievous  consequences  are  likely  to  ensue  to  others 
firom  interfering,  and  if,  as  here,  legislative  measures  have  been  recommended  by 
the  publk:  officers,  which  are  pending,  to  remedy  or  obvinte  the  possible  evil  fVom 
any  public  mistakes,  not  to  dissolve  an  injunction  already  granted,  unless  required 
to  do  it  by  imperative  prinoiples  of  law,  showing  the  letters  patent  to  be  dearly 
void.     [6  Peters,  244.J 

The  motion  in  these  cases,  therefore,  is  not  granted. 

BILL  OF  EXCHAHGE — BILL  OF  LADING. 

In  the  Fourth  Dbtrict  Court,  (New  Orleans,}  Judge  Strawbridge.  L»  A.  Be- 
noist  va,  T.  G.  Reyburn. 

This  was  a  suit  brought  on  a  bill  of  exch.inge  drawn  on  Seccomb,  Brooke  & 
Adams,  of  this  city,  dated  at  St  Ix>uis,  and  payable  ten  days  after  sight ;  said  bill 
purporting  to  be  drawn  on  a  special  consignment  of  produce  shipped  on  a  certain 
steamboat  The  holder  of  the  bill,  it  appears  from  the  evidence,  presented  it  at 
the  house  of  Seccomb,  Brooke  &  Adams,  and  demanded  payment  Accompany- 
ing the  bill  of  exchange  was  Uie  bill  of  lading  of  the  produce  drawn  upon.  The 
clerk  of  the  drawees  requested  the  bill  to  l)e  left  for  the  consideration  of  the 
house,  which  the  holder  refused,  and  left  with  the  bill,  which  he  had  protested 
for  nonaeceptance,  and  on  which  he  now  brought  suit  against  the  drawer. 

C.  M.  Randall,  for  plaintifi^  contended  that  the  defendmit  had  not  negatived  the 
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presampii&tk  that  he  got  the  produce  drawn  on ;  that  there  was  no  stiilSeient  ptodf 
that  there  was  any  each  produce,  or  any  bill  of  biding ;  that  the  defendant  had 
not  riiown  that  they  demanded,  or  requked,  the  deliterv  of  the  bill  of  lading,  ^ 
there  was  any ;  that  this  was  an  ordinary  commercial  bill  which  it  was  the  dtity 
of  the  drawees  to  accept  on  presentation. 

A.  Wallter,  for  defendant,  argued  that  the  holder  of  the  bill  had  been  guilty  of 
laches.  That,  by  his  refusal  to  leave  the  bill  with  the  drawees  for  conftidei^tion, 
as  the  mercantile  usage  of  New  Orleans  require  to  be  done  in  the  presentment 
of  bills  drawn  after  sight ;  and,  secondly,  by  refticdngor  falling  to  tender  the  bill 
of  lading  of  the  consicptiment  at  the  lime  of  presenting  the  bill.  Applying  the 
principle  eatablibhed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Lanfear  &  Co.  vs. 
Blossman,  it  was  contended  that  the  holder  of  a  bill  drawn  on  a  special  consign- 
ment stood  to  the  drawee  thereof  in  the  relation  of  vendor  to  vendee ;  that  \he 
produce  was  the  thing  sold,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  bill  the  price  given ;  that 
the  holder  must  first  tender  the  thing  sold  before  he  can  demand  the  price ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  holder  of  the  bill  must  tender  the  bill  of  lading  before  he 
can  demand  of  the  drawees  the  acceptance  of  the  draft  The  omission  to  tended 
the  bill  of  lading  released  the  drawer. 

Judge  Strawbridge  sustained  the  points  made  by  the  defendant ;  remarking  that 
he  understood  the  law  on  thin  point  to  be  settled  and  well  understood  long  beforef 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Lanfear  &  Co.  vs.  Blossman. 
That,  in  all  cases  of  bills  drawn  on  special  consignment,  law  and  usage  require 
the  holder  to  put  the  drawee  in  possession  of  the  property  drawn  upon.  Th^ 
neglect  to  do  this,  as  well  as  the  neglect  to  leave  the  bill  with  the  drawees  fot 
conbideration,  exonerated  the  drawer.    Judgment  for  the  defendant 
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nXW  OF  OOXMBROIAL  XNTERPRISie — DBMAND  FOR  SHIPFIXG — MAHAOKaSlfT  Ot  tBS  GOT*' 
XaNMKNT  FINAAOES — THS  NEW  TABIFF — MBXICAN  WAB — XCmOFKAN  RAlLBOADB — RATKI 
OF   BILLS  IN  LONDON — BULLION  IN  THE  BANK  OF  BNOLAN1>*^STOUK8  OF  OOTTON  IN  El-KOP* 

AND  AMERICA,  IN  1845,  *46 DELIVERIES   OF  COTTON  BOR  OON'SUMPTION  iN   FRANCE  AND 

ENGLAND,  IN  1844,  '45,  '46— CURRENT  PRICES  OF  OOTTON  IN  184A,  COMPARED  WITH 
1844,  '46 — IMPORT  OF  OOOD8  INTO  THE  UNrTED  STATES  CNbSR  THREE 'TARIFFS — EXPORTS 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STAtES — SPECIE  MOVEMENT— QUANTITIES  OF  TEA  AND  COFFEE  OOl*- 
8UMED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WPTH  THE  RATES  AND  AMOUNT  OF  DfJTIES-i^DOMESTIC  XZ* 
PORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBS  FOR   FTVK  TEARS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

There  has  been  little  of  commercial  enterprise  during  the  month,  notwifb^ 
standing  that  all  the  elements  of  great  prosperity  are  apparent  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  All  the  productions  of  the  United  States  are  ki  grent  dematnd  ki  fiwppe^ 
and  every  ton  of  shipping  is  put  in  requisition  at  high  rates  of  fre^ht  to  trains 
t>ort  American  produce  to  remunerate  foreign  markets^  which  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  continuing  their  demands  for  at  least  a  year  to  come.  Money  19 
abundant  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  Union,  exchanges  so  low  as  to'  admit  a  re-* 
newed  import  of  specie,  and  all  public  works  as  Well  as  monied  institutions,  a 9 
Indicated  in  their  dividends,  are  profitably  employing  their  mean^*  Notwithstand- 
ing all  these  favorable  symptoms,  the  leading  commercial  men— those  who  usually 
give  a  tone  to  the  markets— by  no  means  evince  that  speculative  boldness  of  en- 
terprise which  is  usually  exhibited  tti  such  a  stMe  of  affairs.  Satisfactory  reasons 
for  this  inertness  may  be  fbund  in  all  probability  in  political  causes.  The  federal 
government  has  commenced  practically  a  great  and  radical  change  in  the  con- 
duct and  management  of  its  finances, — a  change  to  which  we  think  a  great  deal 
too  much  importance  has  been  attached,  but  which  nevertheless  has  had  the  e^ 
feet  of  a  bugbear  in  repressing  mercantile  buoyancy.    The  new  tariff  haer  come 
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into  operation  very  WMjeowfliDy  so  Du*,  aeeompaiied  by  the  warahoiuing  878(6111, 
sad  Dotwitfastaadlog  the  defe^  in  its  detafls,  eommerce  would  soon  adapt  itaelf 
to  it  wece  it  not  for  the  fun  ot  mfw  changes  oonatantly  hanging  over  opentora. 
The  Mexican  war  is  also  apparently  no  nearer  its  tenninaiion  than  when  the 
MeTJearyi  irstimshed  aevoss  tiie  Rio  Grande,  and  the  goTemment  has  aeked  for 
A  loan  of  .•20,000,000  to  carry  it  throngfa  to  July,  1848.  All  these  are  influences 
which  tend  to  repress  the  buoyancy  of  the  markets  and  check  the  growing  enter- 
prise. In  England  and  western  Europe  the  great  railroad  speculations  that  have 
been  sweHing  in  magnitude-  for  the  last  three  years  are  producing  the  natural  re- 
sults of  ovenotion.  A  great  and  ruinous  fiill  has  manifested  itself  in  most  west 
of  Europe  roads,  involving  the  min  of  many  eminent  capitalists  in  most  of  the 
leading  cities.  In  Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
projected  roads  is  very  great,  and  the  operations  in  the  shares  have  1^  to  a  de- 
mand for  money  at  a  time  when  the  constant  flow  of  silver,  which  is  the  legal 
tender  of  those  countries,  to  Russia,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  the  large  pur- 
chases of  grain  by  those  countries,  has  produced  a  stringency  of  the  money 
market  The  counterflux  of  gold  from  Russia  has  found  a  resting,  place  mostly 
w  the  Bank  of  England,  and  money  is  cheaper  in  London  than  at  most  places  on 
ike  continent  In  London,  the  minimum  bank  rate  for  money  was  3  per  cent  per 
annmm;  at  Paris,  5  per  cent;  Amsterdam,  5  per  cent;  Hambucgh,  6  per  cent 
Hm  Bank  of  FVance  seldom  raises  its  rate  of  interest  above  4  per  cent,  and  so 
great  was  the  demand  at  that  rate  that  the  Bank  of  France,  on  one  discount  day 
lU  the  dose  of  October,  discounted  f  17,000,000 ;  a  sum  larger  than  it  ever  did 
before  at  one  time.  Money  cannot  of  course  continue  so  much  dearer  on  the 
continent  than  in  London  for  any  length  of  time  without  producing  an  export  of  | 
coin  from  the  latter,  and  this  point  was  rapidly  approaching  at  our  latest  dates.      ' 

mSEM  09  BILLS  DT  LOMnOK. 
Ji0ie4.    Sept. 4.    Oot.0.  Oet83.  Oetao.   Nor.S.    Nor.  13.  Not. IS.  Dae X 
Amsterdam....     12.  6    12.  6    12.7     12.6     12.6    12.4^12.1     12.1     12.1 

'Afl*wsvp 26.7{2«J0    2eJ0    26.6    26.97^  26j00    26.96    2&.f0    26.66 

fiamboig ia.l6i  13.13    18.18    18a2i  13.12i  18.1H  I3JH  13.1H  I3.1H 

Pkffis. 26.00    26.00    26.86    26.72^26.70    26.66     26.66     26.62i  26.67^ 

Vieiina 10.9    10.10^10.2    10.7     10.7^10.8    10.6^10.6    10.  6^ 

Bihw 4.11      4.11i    4JU    ^llf ^00      <(00i    6-00^ 

JMlan,Bew....      4.  H    «.  2i    4.  H    ^H   •* 4.10^    4.10^    UOi 

The  fldl.on  PSfis  da  very  great  fitmi  Sq»tember  4,  being  42)  centimes  per  pound 
The  priee  of  silver  has  also  risen  IdL  per  oz.  with  a  good  demand.  The 
i  kk  the  exakKngmf  aoeordingto  the  pubUshed  weekly  formula,  is  as  Ibl- 
lews  on  1haaa>^ 

OetS.    Ott.23.  NoT.Sw  Not.  13.  Dae 3. 

^Eoglirfi  mint  price  of  gold 77.10|^  77.10)  77.10)  77.10)  77.10) 

PrmfaFiris^perttfiBa. 16.        16.        16.        16)       U. 

^t^^ff*'*^  TiKrhapffr 26M    26J66    26J(6    26M    t^M6 

Actual  rate  at  Paris  on  LondoD. 26.77)26.70    26.66    26.60    26i$7) 

Gives  gold  dearer  at  LosdoD  than  Paris.,  per  ct      0.87)    0JS8      0.89      0.28      par. 

Down  to  the  dd  December,  or  in  the  space  of  five  weeks,  gold  fell  in  London 
as  compared  with  Paris  a87)  per  cent,  and  bills  were  still  fiilling  with  a  hmguid 
demand.  It  requires  now  but  a  slight  continuance  of  the  decline  to  promote  an 
export  of  coin  from  Enghmd.  Some  £46,000  ware  shipped  in  the.last  week  of 
November,  and  a  considerable  decline  had  taken  place  m  the  specie  held  by  the 
te4casfo)ky««;^ 
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KJUIOV  or  THX  BANK  Of  XNGLAKD. 

October  3.           October  17.           October  S4.  KovenibcrT. 

Gold  ooin  and  boDioii.. .      £12.682,794      £12,122,882      £11,868.690  £ll,'724.lll 

SayarbnUkn 2,727,001          2,618,768          2,668,566  2,611,774 

Gold  and  nY«r  coin 466,881            401,408            456,661  524,624 

Total.... ^    £15,816,626      £15,148,048     £14,898,906     £14,760,60» 

The  decrease  in  this  period  was  over  £1,000,000,  mostly  in  gold  coin,  partly 
for  payment  of  wages  on  the  wori^s  in  Ireknd  undertaken  by  the  government  for 
the  relief  of  the  destitute,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  usual  enlargement  of 
the  specie  circulation  which  takes  place  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  farmers 
bring  in  their  new  crops.  The  prospect  now  is,  that  an  export  will  take  place  to 
.  the  continent  to  some  extent,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States.  The  rise  in  prices 
of  food  may  partially  create  the  enhanced  demand,  as  well  as  the  railroad  specu- 
lations. Tlie  French  roads  appear  now  to  be  calling  in  mstalments  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  At  the  close  of  October,  the  Paris  northern  line  advertised 
a  call  of  $15  per  share  for  the  3d  of  January,  and  $10  for  the  1st  of  July.  The 
two  calls  amount  to  $6,000,000;  and  as  the  shares,  as  is  usual  in  times  of  specu- 
lation, were  in  the  hands  of  weak  holders  who  had  hypothecated  them,  they  were 
obliged  to  sell  out  Four  hirge  capitalists,  viz. :  three  peers  of  France  and  a 
manu&cturer,  were  forced  to  sell  out  The  Lyons  road  also  made  a  call,  and 
was  followed  by  others,  and  thirteen  roads  have  made  calls  for  $31,000,000,  paya- 
ble within  a  year.  These  large  caQs  on  a  restricted  money  market  caused  a  kind 
of  panic,  aided  by  the  state  of  political  affairs  between  England  and  France 
The  latter  cause  was  somewhat  modified  by  the  fiict  that  the  English  mmister^ 
Lord  Normanby,  had  called  upon  the  Duke  and  Duchess  Montpensier,  a  fact  re- 
garded on  'change  as  a  renewal  of  a  good  understandfng  between  the  govern- 
ments. Nevertheless  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  shares  of  nineteen  French  roada 
equalled  $46,000,000,  and  was  productive  of  some  uneasiness. 

In  a  former  number  we  gave  a  table  of  the  capital  authorized  in  England 
for  the  construction  of  railroads,  amounting  to  the  "incredible  sum  of  over 
$1,000,000,000,  part  of  which  was  hi  process  of  expenditure,  and  had  resulted  in 
greatly  enhancing  the  consumption  of  all  neceasariea  and  comforts  by  the  people. 
It  has  been  a  curious  result  of  the  payment  of  money  wages  to  the  destitute  of 
Ireland,  that  the  consumption  of  sugar  and  tea  had  increased  in  those  districts 
very  perceptibly.  It  is  doubtless  measurably  owing  to  the  railroad  expenditures 
that  the  scarcity  of  food  exists  both  in  western  Europe  and  England.  The  peo^ 
pk  have  been  enabled  to  consume  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  usual,  as 
well  vegetable  food  as  other  dutiable  articles,  all  which  have  shown  so  decided  an 
increase;  and  in  considering  the  probable  extent  and  continuance  of  the  English 
demand  for  food,  these  &ct8  should  be  borne  in  mind.  As  thus,  if  the  piesent  d»> 
mand  arises  soieltf  from  a  short  crop,  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  quite  temporary, 
and  to  cease  with  the  return  of  &vorable  seasons.  If,  however,  it  grows  also  to 
a  considerable  extent  out  of  increased  consumption,  consequent  upon  the  io^ 
proved  condition  of  the  people,  it  is  not  only  permanent  in  its  nature,  bat  sus- 
ceptible of  a  great  increase.  There  is  no  doubt  but  Great  Britain  by  itself,  iis, 
in  respect  of  the  higher  descriptions  of  grain,  well  supplied,  as  compared  with  the 
supplies  of  former  years,  but  also  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour 
by  those  accustomed  to  eonaume  ia  much  greater  than  usual ;  |md  further,  that 
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owing  to  the  positiye  deficit  of  potatoes  in  Ireland,  and  of  beans  and  peas,  as  well 
as  lye,  in  Europe,  that  the  consumptioD  by  those  not  hitherto  accustomed  to  con> 
sume  wheat,  is  large.  The  quantity  of  foreign  flour  taken  into  consumption  in 
a  few  months  is  nearly  equal  to  2,000,000  barrels;  notwithstanding  which,  the 
mills  all  over  England  are  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  activity,  the  demand  for  flour 
good,  and  the  prices  of  animal  food  very  high.  The  com  trade  of  the  world,  as 
connected  with  the  English  demand,  has  suffered  violent  vacillations  in  a  few 
weeks  from  a  very  singular  cause,  viz^:  the  most  profligate  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  London  Times  newspaper.  It  is  known  and  admitted  that  that  is  the  most 
powerful  and  influential  journal  in  the  world.  It  eqjoys  the  reputation  of  being 
in  the  confidence  of  the  government,  and  as  such  it  enjoys  an  unustud  degree  of 
influence,  which  it  exerted  for  three  successive  weeks  in  September  and  October 
to  promote  a  panic,  through  the  most  exaggenited  statements  in  regard  to  an  al* 
leged  approaching  funine.  These  statements  materially  aided^  the  advance  in 
prices,  which  reached  a  level  of  635.  3<2.  for  wheat,  for  the  we^  ending  Novem- 
ber 7.  Just  before  the  sailing  of  the  American  steamer  of  November  4,  how- 
ever, it  suddenly  changed  its  views,  and  pronounced  the  alarm  in  relation  to  the 
crops  as  <*  wholly  without  foundation,"  and  also  predicted  the  receipt  of  some 
i^,000,000  quarters  of  foreign  grain  in  England  before  January,  1847;  an  ezagu 
geration  as  great  in  the  oi^>osite  direction  as  had  been  its  previous  alarm  notes. 
The  effect  of  this  appeared  to  be,  although  the  statements  exhibited  too  litUe  ac- 
quaintance with  ik^ts  to  influence  those  fiuniliar  with  the  trade,  to  induce 
fanners  to  thresh  freely  and  send  to  market  to  avail  themselves  of  the  high 
prices,  importers  to  meet  the  market  freely,  and  buyess  .to  restrict  their  pur- 
chases in  anticipation  of  the  low  prices  which  the  great  supplies  predicted  by  the 
Times  were  to  bring  about  These  combined  x^umstances  created  a  pause  in 
the  market,  and  influenced  the  New  York  and  United  States  markets  generally  on 
their  arrival  here,  and  prices  feU  to  $5  for  flour,  but  subsequently  recovered  them- 
selves. The  effect  of  this  seemed  to  be  only  to  hurry  the  consumption  of  the 
English  supplies,  and  will  result  in  a  greater  demand  for  foreign  supplies  towards 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  French  government  were  also  stimulated  into  large 
purchases  for  tiie  consun^tion'of  that  country  by  the  frightful  statements  in  re- 
gard to  the  proqiective  wants  of  England.  All  the  indications  are,  however,  that 
the  demands  for  United  States  produce  are  not  of  a  purely  temporary  character, 
arising  fit>m  the  mere  Mure  of  the  harvest,  but  are  of  a  permanent  character 
and  likely  to  lead  to  great  results.  The  greatest  drawback  at  this  time  on  the 
trade,  is  the  want  of  adequate  tonnage  to  transport  the  produce  at  rates  sniB- 
oiently  cheiq)  to  allow  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the  sales  falling  to  the  share  of  the 
fimner.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  great  sales  that  have  taken  pkce  during  the 
fifteen  months  ending  with  December,  1846,  the  real  means  of  the  farmer  have 
not  been  materially  enhanced. 

The  acaicitf  of  food  in  England  and  Europe  does  not  now  apparently  produce 
its  usual  effiscts  in  <^itn^n^ahing  tiic  prico  or  the  consumption  of  cotton ;  a  fact 
whkh  corroborates  the  evidence,  that  the  demands  for  food  arise  fh>m  increased 
consumption.  The  supply  of  cotton  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  was  less 
than  the  demand;  a  fiict  clearly  indksated  in  the  diminished  stocks,  whfeh  were  at 
ioUowB^— 
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•TOGBB  or  ooRoir,  BirmmB  80.— balul 

BoOvd.  ABtfwpb  Hambinv.  IMMle.    Fnooe.     EoglaiML  U.  Ettitoi^      tbteL 

1846 16,000    24,000     16,000    80,860    88,900    987,490    68,086     1,179,885 

1846 6,000      8,000      6,000    28,700    64,000    662,800    77,186       82«A8« 

.    BeoreMe      9,000    16,000    10;000      7,600    84,900    284,690       ....       858,149 
Jxicrcsso*       .«..        ••••         ...        •••.       ..a.      ..•.••      v,ivx         ...... 

The  decmae  in  stocks  is  general  and  large,  arising  from  enhanced  deliveries 
for  consumption,  which  in  France  and  EngUnd  have  been  as  follows,  for  ten 
months,  ending  October  31 : — 

1844.  184S.  184(. 

fhttkCe. 1,191,809  1,816,42#  1^860,864 

"    "  818,916  870,867  876,49« 


Total  bales 1,610,228  1,687,277  1,786,860 

Tins  increase  is  equsl  to  16  per  cent,  or  256,000  bales,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
food  has  been  higk  Prices  have  felt  thi»  state  ai  affiun,  and  are  higher  than  for 
three  yean,  being  «t  Iiverpo<^  as  follows:*- 

ODEEEtrr  rmicn^  novmsBa  1%'  Win  tbos*  ov  1845  akd  1844. 

184t.  184fc  1844. 

Bowed«rdhMff7 4(a5f  8ia8(  8   a8f 

«       middlii]|g 5ia5i  4   a4i  4   a4^ 

«       fidr 5ta6  4f»4i  4ia4f 

«      goodfiur 6    a6i  4i»4f  4|a4f 

"      good 6ia6i  5    afti  5    a5i 

Orkaos and  Mobile— crdiDary 4|sH  8ia4  Z  a4 

middiiDg. SfaO  4ia4f  4^*4f 

*  &ir 6ia6t  4|a4f  4ia4f 

*  good&ir Ha6f  5i>a5^  5ia5l 

good. H^H  8   a6f  5fa6| 

*  dLgiD*d marks.....  7ia8^  7    a8  7   aS 

These  prices  average  20  per  cent  higher  than  last  year,  when  they  were  sUght^ 
ly  in  advance  of  those  cnrrent  at  the  same  time  in  1844.  The  quantity  exported 
last  year  was  1,666,792  bales,  or  666,716,800  pounds,  worth  the  price  of  fiur  New 
Orleans  in  November,  or  an  average  of  $66,842,000.  The  crop  of  this  yemr  will 
afford  but  a  less  quantity  for  export,  and  if  estitnated  at  1,600,000  bales,  will,  ai 
the  price  of  fm  Orieans,  at  Ltverpool,  November  iS^be  wortli  $12,000,000,  or 
over  $6,000,000  more  than  the  crop  of  hist  year,  under  tbe  supposition  that  no 
further  advance  will  take  place.  The  cotton  interest  vrill  therefore  receive  no 
detriment  from  those  occurrences  that  are  enhancing  the  weUhre  of  the  western 
fkrming  interest  From  all  these  circumstances  it  results  that  hurge  importe  must 
be  made  in  payment  of  the  produce  sold  abroad,  even  if  the  import  tnde  is  con- 
fined strictly  to  returns  of  produce  sold,  and  it  is  highly  ph>bable  that  to  admit  of 
these  returns  the  value  of  imports  will,  for  the  coming  year,  be  considenMy  en- 
hanced. It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  any  specuhitive  imports  wUI  take  pbee 
to  any  extent  beyond  what  will  be  paid  for  by  the  exports.  The  modification  of 
the  tariff  will  probably  affect  the  imports  in  no  other  vray  than  by  admitting  goods 
bearing  low  duties,  instead  of  an  amount  of  speeie,  wfaidi  might  be  f<treed  home 
were  goods  excluded.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  certain  amount  of  produee  is  sold 
abroad,  it  is  clear  that  the  proceeds  must  come  home ;  if,  then,  the  tariff  eaelttdii 
goods  or  taxed  them  too  highly,  the  medium  of  remittaDee  would  W  specie;  If 
the  taxes  are  relaxed,  goods  will  take  the  pUoe  of  specie,  and  the  govemoMBl 
)  be  enhanned.    On  many  goodsi  bownfir,  fVsneli  maanihetiiiea  In  puw 
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tksnlar,  the  dtttifis  axe  raised  by  the  new  tariff  and  therefore  the  enhanced  sales, 
to  that  country  are  more  likely  to  be  paid  in  specie,  more  particularly,  as  we  hate 
seen,  that  the  exchanges  are  in  favor  of  France  a&  relates  to  England.  In  former 
years,  more  particularly  1839,  when  the  duties  on  French  goods  were  very  low, 
the  imports  from  that  country  were  very  large,  and  were  paid  for  by  bills  on  Eng- 
land, asA  those  bills  running  on  London  in  favor  of  France  on  American  account 
added  seriously  to  that  drain  upon  the  Bank  of  England  which  so  nearly  jeopaitU 
ized  its  existence  in  October,  1839.  The  new  tariff  spears  to  change  the  rela> 
tiona  between  tlie  three  countries,  inasmuch  as  that  by  raising  the  duties  on 
French  wines  and  silks,  and  lowering  those  upon  British  goods,  it  encourages  a 
direct  trade  between  England  and  America,  and  tends  to  check  that  with  Fxanoe, 
Indeed,  the  trade  has  hitherto  always  been  in  £ftvor  of  the  United  States  against 
England,  and  in  favor  of  France  against  the  United  States,  and  England  has  paid 
France  the  balance.  The  course  of  the  French  government  has  always  been 
commercially  hostile  to  the  United  States ; — awhile  the  latter  have  admitted  French 
goods  at  very  low  duties,  France  has  nearly  prohibited  United  States  produee» 
The  French  wine  and  silk  interests  will  now  exert  themselves  to  procure  a  modi* 
fication  of  the  duties  on  American  produce,  particularly  tobacco. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  Import  of  goods  under  tiie  new  tariff  will  be  larger 
than  were  the  tariff  of  1842  to  remain  in  operation,  and  that  the  import  of  specie 
will  be  less  than  would  have  been  the  case.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  th» 
operation  of  the  sub-treasuiy  law,  with  its  specie  clause,  will,  until  the  commer* 
dal  ctmimunity  have  become  accustomed  to  it,  tend  to  prevent  any  extraordinary 
import  of  goods,  how  low  soever  may  be  the  duties.  Ilie  following  are  the  ofli^ 
eial  figures  for  the  imports  and  exports  for  five  years,  ending  June  30, 1846 :— . 

DCPOIT  or  GOODS  DITO  THX  t7.  STATBS,  UKDEE  TB&XX  TASIFFSd — TtJkM  XNDING  JVJEB  30. 

184L   184t.    184t.    1844.    184».    184i 

ComBromiae  Mt.    Tluiffofl841.  Tttriff  of  184S. 

AdTdoramduttM.  ^\U^  t4»,901M»5    •18,684375  •52^1^901     •00,191309  •00,06fl35» 

Bpeeiflc            ««    .     97315304     903B5316       19,4M340  913S8363       S4314309  M303,784 

iKeTT. «13313»     90340,470       13354336  18330,45ft       18377308  90390307 

TMd •159397344   •04375371     •48,433304  •100304300   •113^170300    •117314344 

SXPORTB  FBOX  VOL  UNITED  Sff  AT18. 

1841.    1842.    184t.    1844.    184t.    184(r. 

D«Mi«lepnKli]0»v  •00348380   •01,700349  |m,0863S5  000331,774  •06,458330  •101,716346 

FoMifBftM  goods.  3,053354       a4a»365  13^>300  9351350  9^13300  93433W 

"^•dTiioiSS  9,136399       2342,709  1389357  1,700306  9,107388  ^TW^l 

««      fpMifle....  9301350       9341369  1367315  6356309  3364330  9390396 

1^>tal •104389391    •90319381     •89395333  •105,475332   •106340,111    •10038S348 

^  SFBGIX  MOVXXBlfT. 

1841.   1841.    184t.    1844.    184$.    1846. 

IVMlgBq>eeto....  97387340  •3307,796  •M13319  •63m6Q6  •7,766304  •6.461,417 
DotMSie^piida...        9,746,486       1,170,754  107,499  183,405  844,447  423351 


Itotal  export  iped0     16334336      4378353        1381348        5314314  ._. 

«»    import  ^«  4388333       4367316       92390335         4330,429         4370349         3,777,736 

AnsMiontnport..        ^^ZZZ      90,798387  388315         

«     of  Sport...     65345369         791337        4336357  127366 

It  appears  that  the  import  dutiable  goods  was,  in  1846,  $96,924,234,  and  the 
duties  netted  to  the  Treasury  $26,712,667,  or  271  per  cent  average.  The  Secre- 
tary estimates  the  receipts  at  927,836,731  for  the  year  endmg  June  30, 1847 ;  of 
whldi,  five  months  will  be  under  the  old  tariff,  and  seven  monthe  under  the  newt 
and  for  the  ye6r  1848|  f^,000|000,  which  suppo6e6  an  imwirtAf  ftuQAoniMA 
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dutiable  goods-^an  increase  of  $16,000,000  over  1846,  if  the  average  of  the  new 
tariff  is  26  per  cent  The  average  duty  under  the  first  year  of  the  tariff  of  1842 
was  36  per  cent,  and  it  has  annually  diminished  to  27i  per  cent  The  laige  ex- 
port of  farm  produce  last  year  raised  the  export  of  domestic  goods  to  $3,400,000 
in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  notwithstanding  that  the  export  of  cotton  was 
420,000  hales  lees— probably  worth  $12,600,000.  For  the  coming  year,  the  value 
of  the  cotton  exported  wDl  be  enhanced  beyond  that  of  1846,  as  well  as  bread- 
stuffs,  and  the  domestic  exports  may  reach  $116,000,000  of  produce;  the  returns 
of  which  would  naturally  swell  the  imports :  but  it  may  be  questioned  how  far 
the  operation  of  the  specie  ckuse  of  the  Independent  Treasury  bill  will,  by  keq)- 
ing  the  currency  dear,  and  promoting  a  demand  for  coin,  &vor  the  import  of  spe- 
cie rather  than  dutiable  goods.  The  effect  of  a  dear  currency  is  to  diminish  the 
prices  of  goods,  and  in  consequence  check  importations.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
impose  a  duty  of  26  per  cent  upon  tea  and  coffee,  estimated  to  yield  $2,946,657 ; 
and  the  Secretary  makes  an  allowance  from  this  sum  of  $446,000  for  a  reduction 
of  consumption  consequent  upon  the  duty.  It  is  a  general  rule  true,  that  tiie 
imposition  of  a  duty,  by  raising  the  price,  duninishes  consumption ;  but  the  rule  is 
not  strictly  applicable :  duties  and  prices  may  be  dimmished,  and  the  consumption 
also  dimmish  from  the  general  depression  of  business,  and  inability  on  the  part  of 
consumers  to  purchase  their  usual  supplies  at  any  price.  The  following  is  a  table 
of  the  quantities  consumed  under  former  rates  of  duty,  and  the  product  of  those 
duties : — 

^UANTITT  OF  TEA  AWD  COFFEE  OONSUXBD  W  U.  STATES,  WITH  RATES  AND  AVOUMTS  OF  DUTIES 
18«2... 

1823... 
1824. . . 
1826... 
182e. . . 
1827... 
1828... 
1829... 
1880... 
1881... 
1882... 
1838. . . 
1834. . . 

It  is  observable  that  under  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  which  was  nearly  the  equivalent 
of  five  cents  per  pound,  the  consumption  of  coffee  doubled ;  and  in  1844,  when  free, 
it  was  but  little  more  than  in  1830  under  a  60  per  cent  duty.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, tea  paid  but  30.87  cents  average  per  pound,  in  1822,  and  the  consumption  in 
1824  was  60  per  cent  more  at  a  high  duty ;  and  with  a  reduction  of  one  cent  per 
pound,  in  1827,  the  consumption  decreased  40  per  cent  These  figures  do  not 
justify  the  Secretary  in  allowing  a  reduction  of  17  per  cent  for  the  diminution  of 
consumption  consequent  upon  a  26  per  cent  duty,  when  the  duties  on  all  other 
articles  are  to  be  reduced.  There  is  another  feature  in  the  case  whkh  would  in- 
dicate a  much  brger  consumption  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Secretary. 
It  is  this :  all  the  coffee  and  tea  consumed  carry  with  them  a  quantity  of  sugar. 
Probably  one  pound  of  coffee  and  one  pound  of  tea  are  consumed  with  seven 
pounds  of  sugar.  The  tax  on  the  three,  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  was  17i  cents; 
the  tax  under  the  new  tariff  will  be  7i  cents.  If  26  per  cent  is  added  upon  the 
tflft^and  ci^ee,  the  dntiei  on  the  three  will  be  161  cents,  2  cents  per  poimd  lest 


copm. 
Lb^  consumed.  Du^y  per  lb.  AmH  do^. 

TBA. 

Lta.  cooflomed.  Duty  per  lb. 

AmH  datT. 

14,282,982 

9714,149 

6,480,680 

30.87 

•1,676,247 

18,603,880 

930,166 

6,796,364 

80.90 

2,106,266 

20,368,460 

1,018,482 

7,107,677 

33.80 

2,868.306 

22.867,721 

1,117,886 

6,666,629 

33.63 

2,198.787 

26.449,366 

1,322,467 

8,816,226 

34.00 

8.026,140 

81,896,217 

1,694,760 

6,872,966 

33.32 

1,800,849 

37,268,879 

1,862,943 

6,803,667 

84.40 

2,813,767 

36,786,610 

1,786,780 

6,897,664 

33.73 

1,820,706 

87,121.910 

1.866,096 
1,667,981 

6,141,808 

33.28 

2,044.818 

79,010,212 

1.97 

6,469,293 

81.76 

1,783.778 

46,603,676 

jErea 

863,492 

8.826,906 

14.1 

1,248,697 

76,067,906 

« 

12,927.048 

free. 

.        44,846.606 

M 

13,193,668 

a 
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tiian  under  the  tariff  of  1842 ;  and  conseqaently,  if  the  theory  of  the  Secretary  is 
correct,  the  oonsumption  of  all  three  must  be  greater.  It  is  clearly  of  no  conse- 
qnence  to  the  consomer  of  tea  or  coffee  whether  he  pays  the  duty  npon  the  sugar 
or  the  coffee.  In  taking  it  off  the  sngar  and  putting  it  on  the  coffee  or  tea,  is 
simply  favoring  the  Spanish  West  Indies  at  the  expense  of  the  Brazils,  as  well 
as  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Sugar  it  is  true,  is  used  for  very  many  purposes  other 
than  tea  and  coffee,  but  the  quantities  of  the  latter  consumed  without  sugar  are 
small  The  more  of  the  latter  there  is  consumed^  the  greater  will  be  the  demand 
for  sugar,  and  with  a  25  per  cent  tax  on  them,  the  prepared  beverage,  as  we  hsve 
stated,  will  be  taxed  2  cents  less  than  under  the  tariff  of  1842.  Another  great 
consideration  is  this:  the  foreigh  market  for  farm  produce  being  good,  the 
means  of  the  farmer  to  buy  increase,  and  with  the  general  enhancement  of  the 
business  of  the  country  as  a  result  of  improved  agricultural  prosperity,  the  con- 
sumption of  those  tropical  productions  may  be  supposed  to  increase  even  at  ad- 
yanoed  prices.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  United 
States  for  five  years:*- 

DomsnoB  mown  of  thx  uirnsD  statbs,  voe  jivs  sdoosbsivb  txabs. 

fuksH^,   ™"^*         184J.   184 J.   1844.   184S.   1846. 

Dried  flBb  or  oodflaheries •567,783  9381,175  9609,836  #603,353  9009,550 

Pickled  flab  or  river  flsberies,  [her- 

rlog,8b«d,  lalmoimBaclLerel]..  16234  116,043  197,179  806,654  830,405 

Wlu^  and  other  llBhoU 1,315,411  804,774  1,464,968  1,580^3  946,896 

SpermaoetioiL 333,114  310,766  344,930  975.195  607,570 

Whalebooe 825,388  857,481  463,006  768,648  583,870 

BpemiAoetlcaiKUea 318,997  843,308  180,498  836,917  805,606 

THBroKBar.  8,893,010       8,112,548       3,350,501       4^Vl94       3,4JE3^ 

aictaiaaiidrttra. 598,487         453,869         748,196       1,848,355       1,063^000 

Gioao^ 63,708  193,870  95,006  177,146         837,568 

Pnimet^  W0mL  608,189  647,739  '817,904  i^B^SOl  1^00471 

8limia,abliigl'a,b*rda,h0WB  timber  8,803,537  1,086,179  1,678,879  1,951,888  8,319,443 

Olhertlmber 853,031  811,111  386,945  360,505  884,9791 

Maatoandapara 37,730  19,660  83,374  98,698  81,488 

Oyc  bark  and  other  dye 111,087  39,538  70^  7^616  61,388 

AllnMunOhotiireaorwood 683,718  391,318  919,100  6n,480  957,790 

lIavalBtorea~tar,plteh,rocln,lce.  743,380  475,357  818,698  814,960  1,085,718 

Aahea-pot  and  pearl 808,741  641,004  1,140,848  1310,406  735,680 

▲ORiouLTUKB.  5,518,868       8,704,170       5^713     ^isUjiaO       iHiijm 

Beef;  tanow,hidea,  homed  cattle.  1,813,636  l/)09,949  1,810,551  1,9863N>  9,474,906 

Batter  and  cheese 386,185  508,968  758,899  878^)5  1^063,067 

Pork  [pkldlbaoon,  lard,  llTehoga.  3^(89,403  3,180,030  3,835,479  8,991,964  3,883,884 

Bonea  and  miilee 899,654  812,696  315,696  385,488  388,388 

Sheep 38,803  89,061  37,834  33,948  30,303 

regtimU9fo9d.  4,568,778  3,963,694  6,14JBi379  6,JM»,393  7,60^864 

Wheat. 916,616  964,109  500,400  336,779  1,6814)75 

Flour 7,375,356  3,763,073  6,750,488  5.396,599  11,666,660 

Indian  com 345,150  861,740  404,008  411,741  1,186,663 

Indlanmeal 617,817  454,166  641,090  641,558  045,081 

Ryemeal 184,386  65,631  104,301  118,906  138,110 

Rje,oata,oai.8niangnin,4bpii]8e  175,088  108,640  133,477  177,953  638,891 

BbeQltorahlpbreafT. 333,750  318,338  388,603  866,304  966,688 

Polatoea 85,844  47,757  74,106  188,936  69,034 

Apptoa. 33,345  3839S  51,465  81,306  60,853 

Biee 1,007,387  1,685,796  8,183,468  8,160,456  S,5644»01 

11,903,658       6,9554W8      U^KAl       H^Hfikk      li^xH^ 
Tbbaoco 7.540,755       4,650,979       8,397,855       7,460,819       8,478,870 

^^'^'•^llllo;!^^^^!^:!-  ^if«^^  49419,806  54,063,501  51,760,819  4S,7W7,341 
J§U  Hkar  Jigricultmrat  mnduett. 

Flaxseed. 34,991  49.406  83,749  81,978  165,438 

Hope 86,547  199,745  51450  90,841  41,696 

Brownai^pr 8,800  3^435  18,363  11,107  7,835 

tadlgo..7r. ifi6  ffl  M76  70  To 

'  6i,47i      nv84     ''8&S90      iflM06      'Hiiii 
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1846. 

•89M41 

317^ 
87,71S 
74,7S3 
94,397 

1(B»700 
73,710 
«7,7SS 

63,773 
ISS^SSS 
107,909 
«l,a9S 
968^658 
903,312 
2,177 
140,879 

6S/M8 
900,505 

C0tUm  Puf  Qoodt.                                3,9344M3       S,3»,S83       4351,884  i/miBk  ijmjiii 

Printed  and  colored. 385,050          358,415         385,403  516,243  380,540 

White. 2,297,064       2,575,040       9,298,800  2,943404  1,978,321 

NankeeiM 1,174,038  8484W0 

TiristyvnaiidlbfMd 37,325           57,312           44,421  14379  81,813 

AU  other  maDufacturae  or  cotton.          250,361         233,774         170,156  280,164  255,790 


VAHvrACTmiKf. 

Socp  and  tallow  candlei 

Leather,  boots  and  aboes 

Bonaehold  fUmitare 

Ooa^ea  and  other  carrlagea 

Hate 

Saddlery 

Wax. 

Bphitaflmn  grain. ..^ 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  9pA  cider 

Snnir  and  tobacco  manafactnred . . 
Linaeed  ott  Jt  aplrlte  of  taipeatine. 

Cordage  and  cables 

Iran-^ig,  ban,  and  nalla 

Cutlnga. 

All  manufaotores  of. 

Spirits  flxnn  molaaiips 

Sugar,  reflned 

Chocolate 

Gunpowder 

Copper  and  bvaaa 

Medicinal  drugs 


1841 

184t. 

1844. 

184$. 

•485,128 

#407,105 

•610,644 

•023,046 

168,936 

115,355 

204,000 

338,001 

290,996 

197,083 

327,038 

277,488 

48,500 

48^036 

63,081 

55,821 

65,883 

30,843 

75,640 

70,507 

25,986 

17,653 

34,553 

90,8«7 

103,090 

137,533 

278,030 

234,704 

60,708 

21,395 

56,607 

75,108 

54,674 

44,064 

50,312 

60,582 

535,490 

278,310 

536,800 

538,408 

34,775 

20,434 

68,476 

02,614 

30,467 

22,198 

40,342 

55,016 

120,454 

120,923 

I?:?iy?9 

77,660 

68,507 

41,180 

54,508 

118,248 

090,561 

370,581 

538,212 

640,100 

247,745 

116,537 

941,604 

216,118 

291,409 

47,«45 

126,594 

164,662 

3,094 

2,032 

2,150 

1,461 

161,893 

47,088 

130,923 

123,500 

97,081 

79,234 

01,416 

04,736 

139,313 

108,438 

166,805 

212,837 

Flax  ^henp,  all  tnaanftotores  of. 

Wearing  appareL 

Combs  and  buttons 

Brashes  

BUllard  tables  and  apparatos 

UmbroUas  aiyl  paraaolls. 

Leather  It  morocco  skins  not  sold 

perpoond .^ 

.  Fire  engines  and  apparetns. 

PriBtlngproance  and  type 

Moslcai  Instruments 

Books  and  map 

Papera 

Patnta  and  Tarnish  '. 


1  slattoiMwy.! 


Vinegar. 

Barthem  and  stonewaqp 

)Ianaf.  of  glass 

tin 

pewter  and  lead 

marble  and  stone 

•*.«dffi!iaE.*'.«?:*.^; 

Artlfldal  flowers  snd  jewelry 

Ifoiaasea 

Thuks. 


poihestie  salt. 

j^^    tl845,10,188,094lba.) 
*^^      1846.16,8»7,766lbs.(-  • 

WooW668;3»  lbs 

^rUele*  not  omuwtermUd, 

MannflMStared 

Other 


4,014,401 


506,870 
1,350,163 


402,765 
402,765 


470,261 
575,100 


817,367 


l,4n,040 
342,046 


2,070,690 

3,323,550 

2,898,780 

4,327,098 

'^fS 

1,038 

386 

311 

14,703 

12,120 

53,210 

38,845 

117,570 

50,653 

45,140 

34,711 

23,237 

30,778 

93,704 

"^ys 

1,085 

4,467 

5,062 

2,206 

3,110 

1,800 

415 

2,534 

1,551 

1,583 

5,838 

4,654 

6,514 

2,583 

2,447 

32,502 

26,782 

30,107 

16,363 

25,fl«r 

lOvOll 

20,530 

36,243 

12^ 

ISS 

1,304 

6,684 

17/)00 

26,774 

43,793 

16,353 

*'io^64i 

18,300 

25,375 

44,846 

42,433 

43,298 

<Offi 

60,863 

51,391 

83,108 

106,100 

124,807 

37^0 

28^ 

44<000 

50,105 

52,189 

10,908 

7,555 

8,315 

14,375 

17,489 

7,618 

24W7 

4,884 

74103 

0,521 

86,748 

25,348 

77,860 

08,700 

**«S 

5,688 

5,096 

0,421 

10,114 

8,002 

16,780 

7,121 

10,018 

14,404 

10,279 

18,031 

8,545 

10«135 

.17,030 

14,934 

1,333 

1,905 

2,638 

3,230 

3,666 

1470,754 

167,439 

183,405 

844,440 

^S^ 

7,638 

3,660 

6,761 

10,485 

94,420 

10^040 

1,317 

3,082 

90,771 

1,531 

3,016 

2,072 

7,481 

3,330 

10^13 

5,728 

3,883 

12,838 

8,701 

12,578 

30,064 

10,262 

47,755 

45,151 

30,520 

1,101,872 
614,516 

203^ 


1,600,000       1,960,338       1,370^76 
^427       1,315,578       1,400^303 


1,8664»6       1,045,460       9,454,517       2,584,916       2,80M0O 


•02iN»,006  f77,703,783  •00,715,179      

It  is  here  remarkable  that  farm  produce  has  increased  in  valne  near  $1,000,000, 
and  cotton  has  declined  $9,000,000  in  export  value,  and  cotton  goods  have  dimiii- 
ished  $1,000,000.  Sheep's  wool  has,  however,  become  an  important  item^  reaeh- 
ing  over  $200,000,  and  668,386  pounds  in  quantity.  The  diminished  quantity  «f 
cotton  sent  forward  begins  now,  in  a  second  year  of  short  production,  to  tell  upon 
yrtoes,  and  the  prospect  is  higl^  prices  throu^^out  the  year. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS* 


UNITED  STATES  TARIFF.— REG  ULATIOK^  AND  INSTRUCTIONS. 
Thz  followiDg  Oircokr  of  Instructioos  to  collectors  and  other  officet's  of  the  customs,  re^ 
ktiye  to  the  Tariff  of  1846,  whkh  went  into  operation  on  the  let  of  Ddeember  last,  is 
published  in  this  departpient  of  the  Iferehants'  Magasiiie,  for  the  beneAt  of  fanporting 
merchants: — 

CSBCOLAS,  msmiTOITOIftl  TO  OdIXBOTOAS  AMD  OTBKE  OFFIOBBS  OF  THB  OBSTOMSk 

Treasuhf  JDeparimetU,  Nov.  26, 1846. 

For  the  government  of  the  respective  officers  of  the  customs  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisicms  of  the  annexed  act  of  Oongreas,  approved  80th  July,  1846,  entitled  "  An  act 
reducing  the  duty  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,"  the  following  instructions  and 
regulations  are  issued,  and  a  strict  compliance  therewith  enjoined. 

In  view  of  inquiries  submitted,  it  becomes  proper  to  state,  that  the  before  mentioned 
act  goes  into  operation  and  effect  on  the  first  day  of  December  next,  and  not  the  second, 
in  conformity  with  a  decision  upon  a  similar  question  of  construction  by  ihe  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  act  provides  that  the  expense  of  weighing,  guaging,  or  mea^ 
Burin^,  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner,  agent,  or  consignee  of  the  g^Kis,  under  certain 
specihed  circumstances.  Whenever,  therefore^  the  invoice  shall  not  contain  any  weight, 
quantity,  or  measure,  as  the  case  may  be,  and,  likewise,  when  those  qua&tities  may  be 
stated  m  the  invoice,  but  not  so  stated  in  good  faith,  but,  on  being  properly  tested,  are 
found  to  fall  short  of  the  true  amount  to  an  unreasonable  extent,  after  making  due  allow- 
ance for  any  difference  between  the  mode  of  determining  quantities  under  otir  laws  by 
weight,  guage,  or  measure,  and  that  of  the  country  or  place  finom  whence  the  merchan- 
dise noay  be  imported,  and  where  good  reason  should  exist  for  the  belief  that  the  quan- 
tity was  incorrectly  given  in  the  invoice  by  design,  and  with  intention  to  evade  pay- 
ment of  the  proper  amount  of  duty,  then  in  all  sudi  cases,'  the  expense  of  the  services 
referred  to  must  be  defrayed  by  the  owner,  agenty  or  consignee. 

If  any  quantity,  weight,  or  measure,  be  stewed  in  the  invoice  or  entry,  it  nevertheless 
becomes  necessary,  as  required  by  the  instructions  of  the  department,  undef  the  ware- 
house act,  issued  on  the  14th  of  August  last,  to  weigh,  guage,  or  measure  thejarticle,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  quantity  be  correctlv  given  in  the  invoice  or  entry.  If  Vie  quan- 
tity thus  ascertained  is  found  to  exceed  tsat  ffiven  in  the  invoice  or  entry,  tie  aggre- 
gate cost  or  value  must  be  made  to  correspond  with  such  increase  of  the  quanity,  and 
the  duties  estimated  and  assessed  accordingly.  But  in  no  case  are  the  duties  to  be 
levied  on  an  amount  less  than  the  invoice  value.* 

Where  the  weiffht^  guage^  or  measure  shall  have  been  duly  aEtertained  on  any  goods 
deposited  in  wareiiouse,  and  such  goods  be  withdrawn  either  for  consumption  or  trans- 
portation to  another  port  of  entry,  in  less  quantities  than  the  entire  importation,  the 
expense  of  weighing,  guaging,  or  measuring  any  such  portions  or  quantities  must  be 
paid  by  the  owner,  importer,  or  agent,  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  perform  either 
of  thoee  acts  in  order  to  ascertain  the  dutiable  value  of  any  such  goods  withdrawn 
from  warehouse  as  afores^d. 

When  articles  of  the  description  before  mentioned  are  transported  in  puftmance  of  law, 
to  be  re-warehoused  at  another  port  of  entry,  they  need  not  oe  again  weidied,  gua^cd, 
or  measured,  in  going  into  warehouse  at  the  transportation  port,  as  Uke  quantities  • 

rdfied  in  the  certificate  required  by  law  to  accompany  the  same  may  be  deemed 
true  quantities,  unless  special  and  sufficient  reasons  should  exist  to  render,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  collector,  another  ascertainment  necessary. 

Tne  bounty  to  be  allowed  from  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  December  next,  in  pursuance  of 
the  fifth  section  of  the  act^  on  the  exportation  of  pickled  fish  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United 
States,  if  wredwthforeign  salt,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  2^  cents  per  bi^el,  or  66  pounds 
on  the  salt  used  in  curine  said  fish.  To  entitle  the  exporta  to  bounty,  a  strict  compli- 
ance must  be  had  with  ue  requirements  of  the  "  Act  laying  a  duty  on  imported  salt, 
and  granting  a  bountjr  on  pickled  fish  exported,"  <&&,  approved  29th  July,  1818. 

The  following  decision,  heretofore  made  on  points  submitted  under  the  sixth  section  of 
the  aet^  it  is  deemed  proper  to  incorporate  with  these  instructions,  vix :  All  goods  which 
may  arrive  in  port  prior  to  ibe first  of  December  next,  but  which  may  remain  on  board  the 
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ressel  on  that  day  or  the  day  foUowing.will  be  sUDj^ct  to  the  rates  of  duty  prescribed  by  the 
.  tariff  act  of  80th  August,  1842,  unless  entered  and  bonded  for  warehousing  prior  to  the 
1st  of  December/  If  the  vessel  should  not  arrive  m  time  for  the  importer  to  complete  the 
warehouse  entry  and  give  bond  before  the  1st  of  December,  due  notice  on  his  part  that 
he  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the  lower  rate  of  dutjr  prescribed  by  the  revenue  act  of  the 
80th  July,  1846,  will  be  sufficient;  the  peculiar  circumstances  justifying  a  constructive 
warehousing  in  such  cases ;  such  notice  to  be  given  before  the  Ist  of  De^cember. 

Goods  remaining  in  public  store  on  the  tecand  daj  of  December  will  be  subjected  to  the 
rates  of  duty  imp^ed  oy  the  act  of  80th  July,  1846,  whether  the  rates  under  said  act  be 
higher  or  lower  tnan  the  rates  chaj^eable  by  law  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  thereof;  pro- 
vided such  goods  were  imported  alter  the  passage  of  the  act  of  80th  July,  1846. 

Importers  thoefore,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  duty  imposed  by  the  act  of  the  30th 
August,  1842,  must  pay  the  duty  before  the  1st  day  of  December,  if  the  goods  are  in 
thepublic  stores. 

Tne  seventh  section  of  the  act  allows  ^^oods,  wares,  and  merchandise  to  remain  in  the 
public  stores  for  the  space  of  one  year  without  payment  of  duty.  The  year  will  therefore 
oonunence  on  the  day  on  which  entry  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  goods  are  imported  is 
made  at  the  custom-house.  Where  goods  remain  In  warehouse  beyond  one  year,  as  afore- 
said, without  payment  of  the  appropriate  duties  and  charges  thereon,  they  must  be  ap- 
8 raised  and  sold  in  conformity  with  law  and  the  instructions  of  the  department  issued  un- 
er  the  warehousing  act  on  the  14th  of  August  last.  No  interest  on  the  duties  becomes 
chargeable  in  the  case  of  an^  goods  imported  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  SOth  July, 
1846,  if  the  duties  are  paid  within  the  year  prescribed  by  law.  Gk)ods  imported  since  the 
passage  of  the  warehouse  act  of  6th  August^  1 846,  and  carried  to  public  stores  as  unclaim- 
ed goodsy  may  be  entered  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of 
importation,  and  be  exempted  from  any  charge  of  interest  on  the  duties. 

The  additions  authorizea  by  the  eighth  section  to  be  ma'fe  by  the  owner  or  consignee, 
or  agent,  **  in  the  entry  to  the  cost  or  value  given  in  the  invoice  '  where  ffoods  have  been 
actually  purchased,  as  also  the  costs  and  chiirges  referred  to,  must  be  added  at  the  time  of 
making  entry  of  the  goods,  and  cannot  be  done  subsequently.  This  privilege  is  obviously 
intended  to  afford  the  party  an  opportunity  to  relieve  himself  from  the  additional  doty  im- 
posed by  this  section,  where  the  apprised  value  shall  exceed  by  10  per  centum,  or  more, 
the  value  **  so  declared  on  the  entry  ;"  consequently  any  («ucb  additions  made  as  aforesaid 
are  not  obligatory  upon  or  to  control  the  judgment  of  the  appraisers  in  estimating  the 
value  of  the  troods  in  question,  who  are,  nevertheless,  required  to  make  apprabement 
of  the  8arae  in  conformity  with  the  provi^i(m8  of  existing  laws. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  appraL<ement  is  based  is  this — that  the  actual  value  of 
articles  on  shipboard  at  the  last  place  of  shipment  in  the  United  States,  including  all 
preceding  expenses,  duties,  costs,  charges,  and  transportation,  is  the  foreign  value  upon 
which  the  duty  is  Ui  be  assessed.  The  co^t  and  charges  that  are  to  be  embraced  in 
fixing  the  valuation  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  article  at  the  place  of  growth, 
production,  or  manu&cture,  are, 

1st  1'he  tuaiisportation,  shipment  and  transhipment,  with  all  the  expenses  included, 
from  the  pi  ice  or  growth,  produi  tion,  or  manufacture,  whether  by  land  or  water  carriage, 
to  tlie  vessel  in  w-nich  shipment  is  made  to  the  United  States.  Included  in  these  estl- 
m4tes  U  the  value  of  the  sack,  package,  box,  crate,  hogshead,  barrel,  bale,  cask,  can, 
and  covering  of  all  kinds,  bottles,  jars,  vessels,  and  itemijuhns. 

2d.  Oimmission  at  the  u^ual  rate,  but  in  no  ca^e  kss  tbm  2i  percent,  and  where 
there  is  a  distinct  brokerage,  that  to  be  added.  % 

8ii.  Export  duties,  inclutiing  such  duties  at  all  places  from  the  place  of  growth,  pro- 
duction, t>r  manufi.cture,  to  the  la-t  place  of  shipment  to  the  United  States, 

4.h.  Cost  of  placing  Ciirgt»es  on  board  ship,  including  dravage,  labor,  bill  of  lading, 
lighterage  town  dues,  and  shipping  cargoes,  dock  and  wharf  dues,  and  all  charges  to 
place  the  article  (»n  ship- board. 

Discounts  are  never  tti  be  allowed  in  any  case  except  on  articles  where  it  has  been 
the  uniform  and  e-tablu^hed  usage  heretofore,  and  never  more  than  the  actual  discoimt 
positively  known  to  the  appraiser. 

The  freight  from  tlte  lust  place  of  shipment  to  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  included 
in  the  valuation,  and  insurance  is  also  excluded  by  law. 

The  eighth  section  provides,  in  certain  cases,  for  an  addition  of  "  20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem on  such  appraised  value.**  This  20  per  cent  is,  as  the  law  declares,  an  addition  of 
a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  the  appraised  value,  and  not  a  per  centage  upon  the  duty.  Thus 
if  the  amy  upon  such  apprai^d  value  be  20  per  cent  under  the  law,  the  addition  of  20  per 
cent  would  raise  the  duty  to  be  assessed  to  40  per  cent ;  or,  if  80  per  cent  to  60  per  cent, 
aod  80  on— oaJuDg  in  all  cases  an  actual  addition  of  20  per  cent  to  the  rates  ol  duty. 
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Ihasmodi  as  this  section  gives  the  importer  the  fullest  opporttmity  of  giianMqg  agaiost 
the  imposition  of  this  additional  duty,  by  authorizing  him  in  all  cases,  notwithstandira^  the 
invoice,  to  raise  the  yalue  to  the  true  market  rate,  including  all  costs  and  chaises,  diffsr- 
init  in  this  respect  from  former  provisions,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  department  will  be 
called  upon  to  interpose  to  relieve  any  importer  from  the  payment  of  this  additional  duty 
of  20  per  cent 

This  section  further  provides,  "That  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  duty  be  assessed 
u^on  an  amount  less  tnan  the  invoice  value,  any  law  of  Congress  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding." 

Notwithstanding  the  very  comprehensive  language  of  this  proviso,  it  is  still  believed  that 
Congress  could  not  have  intended  to  abolish  aU  the  allowance  made  under  previous  laws 
for  ^fidencies  and  for  damages  occurring  during  the  yoyage  of  importatioa  It  is  repre- 
sented, however,  to  this  department^  that  in  consequence  of  the  misfortune  occurring  to 
importers  from  the  happening  of  any  damage  to  their  goods  during  the  vovage,  appeals  are 
made  to  the  sympath^r  of  public  omcen  for  relief,  bo  far  as  practicable,  from  such  loss,  by 
very  large  allowances  in  assessing  the  amount  of  damage.  Now,  whatever  regret  may  be 
entertained  for  such  losses,  the  government  does  not  guarantee  or  insure  against  them,  and 
the  law,  in  this  case,  as  in  all  outers,  must  be  strictly  executed ;  and  the  utmost  vigilance 
is  enjoined,  so  to  carry  into  effect  the  law  on  this  subject  as  to  assess  the  allowance  in  no 
case  above  the  actuflkl  damage.  This  damage  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  import  in  the  foreign  market  from  which  it  came,  and  not  according  to  th% 
home  valuation,  the  duty  being  according  to  the  foreign  and  not  the  home  valuation. 
Aoction  or  forced  sales  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  damage.  An 
allowance  of  excessive  damage  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  revenue,  but  is  seriously  de- 
trimental to  all  those  who  import  and  pay  the  full  duty  on  the  sound  articles.  Monthly 
returns  of  all  allowances  for  damage  will  be  made  to  this  department^  together  with 
the  name  of  the  officer  by  whom  the  allowance^  made. 

No  apprais^nent  is  authorized  by  law  in  case  of  allowance  for  damage. 

Except  in  case  of  perishable  articles,  no  allowance  of  damage  should  be  made  beyond 
one-halt  the  value  of  the  article,  without  first  submitting  a  full  statement  of  the  case  to  the 
department  for  such  directions  as  it  may  be  proper  to  give  in  such  ca^es.  The  words  of 
the  law  **  during  the  voyage,"  mean  after  the  vessel  has  started,  and  during  the  voyage 
from  the  last  place  of  shipment  to  the  United  States,  and  before  the  vessel  Ims  arrived  at 
its  port  of  destmation  here.  Where  the  article  was  damaged  before  the  voyage  commenced, 
and  this  damage  proceeded  from  rust,  decay,  dtc,  or  any  pre-existing  cause,  that  has  sub- 
sequently increased  the  damage,  no  allowance  is  to  be  made,  as  it  was  not  the  policy  or 
intent  of  the  law  to  encourage  the  shipment  of  articles  already  damaged  to  the  United 
States,  but  only  to  provide,  in  case  of  sound  articles,  for  the  unforeseen  contingency  of  the 
damage  received  during  the  voyage  of  importation.  Where  the  damage  can  be  removed 
bv  any  process,  and  the  article  thereby  restored  to  a  sound,  or  nearly  a  sound  state,  the 
allowance  should  be  confined  to  the  expense  of  that  process. 

The  damage  must  be  ascertained  at  the  port  of  the  United  States  T^ere  the  vessel 
originally  enters,  and  cannot  be  certified  from  any  other  port 

U  is  specially  noted,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  fifty-second  section  of  the 
act  of  2a  March,  1799,  no  allowance  for  damage  on  the  importation  can  be  made  '*  unless 
proof  to  ascertain  such  damage  shall  be  lodged  in  the  custom-house  of  the  port  or  place 
where  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  have  been  landed,  within  ten  days  after  the 
landing  of  such  merchandise  Where  damage  of  the  nature  referred  to  has  been  sustain- 
ed, the  foct  is  presumed  generally  to  become  known  at  the  time  of  discharging  the  cargo 
from  the  vessel,  when,  with  reference  as  well  to  the  duty  chargeable  as  the  liability  of 
underwriters,  surveys  are  usually  called  for  by  importers  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  and 
extent  of  damage  by  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  vessel  and  cargo.  By  the  exer- 
cise, therefore,  at  the  time  of  unlading  the  cargo,  of  proper  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
importer,  as  well  as  by  the  officer  of  the  customs  superintending  the  landing,  it  is  con- 
ceived that  the  external  appearance  of  the  coverings  of  the  goods,  from  the  stains  of 
sea  water,  or  oUier  cause,  would  in  most  cases  indicate  whether  damage  had  occurred 
during  the  voyage.  Where  6uch  indications  are  manifested,  and  the  examination  cannot 
coovenienily  be  made  on  board  the  vessel,  or  on  the  wha^,  the  goods  should  be  im- 
mediately conveyed  to  the  public  store,  and  there  placed  apart  from  other  goods,  and 
due  examination  be  prompUy  made,  and,  if  found  necessary,  appraisement,  to  deter- 
mine the  damage,  should  take  place  forthwith. 

It  is  deemed  proper  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  second 
section  of  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  act,approved  10th  Augu8t,184d,requiring 
that  in  "  appraising  all  goods  at  any  port  of  the  United  States  heretofore  snbjected  to  fp#» 
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«i/Ec  duties,  bat  upon  which  ad  Talorem  duties  are  imposed  hj  the  aoi  of  80th  Joly,  1846, 
entitled  '  An  act  reducing  the  dutj  on  impoite  and  for  other  purposes,*  reference  shall  be 
had  to  values  and  inyoices  of  similar  goods  imported  during  tne  last  fiscal  year.under  such 
general  and  uniform  regulations  for  &e  prevention  of  firaud  or  under  yaluatkin  as  shall  be 
prescribedby  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury."  One  of  the  obfecte  of  the  law  in  enjoining 
a  reference  to  values  and  invoices  of  similar  goods,  paying  a  specific  duty,  imported  daring 
the  last  fiscal  year,  b  for  the  purpose  of  enaUing  the  prop^  officers,  m  making  the  ap- 
praisement, to  detect  hj  such  comparison,  an^  attempt  to  ondervalue  such  goods  in  the  in* 
voice.  ([Consequently  said  officers  are  to  exercise  all  reasonable  and  proper  means  to  detect 
and  counteract  any  such  attempted  imposition  on  the  revenue ;  and,  whenever  it  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  will  in  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  th«n  by  the  seventeenth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  80th  August^  1842,  call  before  them  and  examine,  upon  oath  or  af- 
firmation, any  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  other  person,  touching  any  matter  or  thing 
which  they  may  deem  material  in  ascertaining  the  true  market  value  or  wholesale  price 
of  any  merchandise  imported ;  and  to  require  the  production,  on  oath  or  affirmation,  of 
any  letters,  accounts,  or  invoices  in  his  possession  relating  to  the  same. 

In  order  that  the  comparisons  referred  to  may  be  duly  instituted,  the  mvoices  ci  aU 
goods  of  the  description  mentioned  on  file  in  the  custom-bouse  should,  for  such  purpose^ 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  appraisers,  subject^  however,  at  all  times  to  the  orders 
of  the  collector. 

9  Further  instructions  under  this  section  will  be  given  n^n  the  practical  operatioD  of 
the  new  tariff  act  may  ftunish  additional  information  as  a  guide  to  the  department 

The  oath  or  affirmation  required  by  the  ninth  section  to  to  administered  by  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  or  district  to  the  deputiee  of  any  ocdledor,  naval  officer,  or  surveyor, 
and  to  the  clerks  employed  by  any  (^  said  officers,  or  by  aay  appraiser,  will  be  acoGr> 
ding  to  the  following  form,  to  wit : 

**!,  A.  R,  having  been  appointed  (describe  the  office)  within  and  for  the  port  and  dis- 
trict of ,  do  solemnly  sincerely  and  truly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  1  will  dilij^tly 

and  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  dnce  of  (describe  the  office)  and  will  iwe 
my  best  endeavors  to  prevent  and  detect  frauds  upon  the  revenue  of  the  U  nited  States. 

^  I  further  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

-Signed,  A.  R 

**  Sworn  (or  affirmed)  before  me  this day  of A.  D.  184  . 

«  CD,  Collector.* 

In  the  appraisement  of  any  wines,  liquors,  firuits,  sugars,  segars,  oils,  preserves  and  suck 
like  articles  in  warehouse,  and  which  have  been  designated  in  pursuance  of  law  by  the  ool- 
lector  for  appraisement,  the  appraisers  are  at  liberty  to  exerciee  a  sound  discretioii  in  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  or  sample  of  the  article  to  be  withdrawn  for  examination  from  Uie 
cask,  box,  or  vessel  in  which  it  may  be  contained.  And  the  storekeeper  will  be  rquired  to 
deliver  to  the  appraiserSjUpon  their  written  order,such  quantities  or  samples  of  the  articles 
designated  for  appraisement  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  aforesaid.  T^ese 
samples,  whenever  practicable,  are  to  be  returned  to  the  public  store  on  oompletioQ  of 
the  examination  and  appraisement  For  the  information  of  the  appraisers,  it  is  deemed 
proper  to  require  that  in  all  cases  where  appraisements  are  oraered  on  entry  of  any 
goods,  the  collector  shaU  cause  to  be  minuted  in  pencil  at  the  time,  on  the  invoice  <»>- 
posite  the  articles,  the  schedule  by  letter  in  the  tariff  of  1846,  under  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  collcetor,  the  duty  is  to  be  levied. 

Inasmuch  as  the  act  of  80th  Julv,  1846,  repeals  all  acts  or  ^arts  of  acts  repoffnant  to  its 
provisionsJLt  is  deemed  proper  to  state  that  the  eleventh  section,together  wit£  the  suoce^ 
ing  sections  of  the  act  of  80tii  August)  1842,  (with  the  exception  of  the  twenty-fifth  and 
twenty-ninth  sections,)  is  still  in  operation,  subject,  however,  to  the  modifications  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  11th  February,  1846,  the  new  tariff  act  of  SOth  July,  1846,  and  the 
act  establishing  a  warehouse  system,  <bc,  approved  6th  of  August,  1846,  as  adverted  to 
and  explained  in  these  and  previous  instructions,  issued  under  the  last  mentioned  aet, 
bearing  date  the  14th  of  August  and  SOth  of  October  last 

The  following  dedsions  on  questions  submitted  to  the  department,  arisii^  under  the 
new  tariff  act,  are  communicated  for  your  information : — 

That  ^wfM^  to  be  entitied  to  entry  at  a  dtuy  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  must  be  of  the 
description  generally  known  in  commerce  by  the  designations  given  in  schedule  £.  All 
other  eums  or  resinous  substances,  in  their  crude  state,  not  so  Imown  and  designated,  and 
not  otherwise  specified,  to  be  charged  with  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  third  section  of  the  act  The  substances  imported  under  the  designations 
of  gum  benzoin,  or  benjamin,  and  henzoate9^  beinff  specifically  mentioned  in  schedule  0^ 
are  liable  to  a  duty  of  80  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  tiie  substances  termedby  the  Importer 
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^mm  periut  aeeertained  on  doe  mnuninatiop  tobeaaoptiimykdiargMblewithUiediify 
of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  provided  in  schedule  K 

Thai,  in  order  to  the  admission  of  lattinfft,  mmnufaehum  of  mohair  oUdh^  tiik,  tmtt, 
orotherrMMMfaeiureofelothftiitA^^oiS  per  oent  ad  valorem,  mider  the  provisions  of 
sflhedole  H,  thecollectormn8tbesatisfied,fromtheretnniof  the  United  Stipes*  appraisers, 
thepecoliarterture,flgm^,shape,ordimenriiwwof  the  artide,  or  other  attending  circam- 
8taiK»e,  that  is,  as  imported,  suitable  for  the  msnnfaatnre  exehntiody  of  dioee,  boots, 
bootees,  or  bnttons,  as  the  ease  may  be.  Where  a  diflersooe  of  opinion  mav  arise  in  re- 
gard to  articles  under  this  provision,  between  the  coUeetor  and  appraisers,  the  qaestioo8» 
vith  samples  of  the  goods,  majbe  submitted  lor  determination  to  this  department 

That  iheathing  capj>er  and  $heathing  metal,  to  be  entitled  to  free  entry  as  provided 
in  schedule  I,  must  be  imported  in  sheets  not  less  in  length  than  forty^ht  indies,  or 
in  width  Hibxi  fourteen  inches ;  nor  less  in  weight  than/^Mfftfen,  nor  more  than  thirty- 
Jvm  ounces  per  square  foot 

That  there  being  no  provision  in  the  act  for  the  free  admission  of  philo9ophiial  apparor 
his  or  anatomical  preparations^  whether  specially  importedby  order,orfor  theuseof  sod* 
etiee  or  seminaries,  or  otherwise,  articTes  of  that  description  become  liable,  on  impor- 
tation, to  a  chaige  of  duty  accoiding  to  the  material  of  whidi  they  are  oompoeed 

lliat,  in  order  to  the  free  entiT  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  the  growtn,  produce, 
andmanufocture  of  the  United  StatM,  exported  to  a  foreign  country,  andbron^tback  t» 
the  United  States  under  the  providons  of  schedule  I,  it  is  necessary  Ihat  their  identtW  be 
shown  as  prescribed  in  sections  forty-seven  and  forty-eigfat  of  the  act  of  2d  March,  1799, 
**  to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnaM  f  and  further,  that  suehjroods^ 
wares,  and  merchandise,  be  in  the  tame  eanditian  as  fmn  exported  from  the  United 
States,  having  undergone  no  alteration  by  mannfooture.  R.  J.  Walxie, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasnty. 

. .,- <u..,.. ., 

WAREHOUSING  SYSTEM. 

TaXASURT   OIBCULAX  TO  OOLLKCTORS  AND  OTHKB  OFFIOSBS  OT  THX    OTOTOMS. 

TVsosury  l>epartment,  August  14, 1846. 
The  folknring  instructions  andforms  are  transmitted  for  the  information  and  government 
of  the  officers  of  the  customs  in  carrying  into  eflfiMt  the  provisioos  of  the  annexed  act  of 
Chxigress,  approved  6th  Augnet,  1846,  entitled  ** An  aet  to  establidi  a  warehousing  syst^ 
and  to  amend  'An  act  to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and  to  change  and  modify  existing 
laws  imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,' "  araro^  80th  August,  1842. 

R  is  to  be  remarked,  that  goods,  wares,  or  merchaadise  entitled  to  entry  for  wa^ 
are  such  onl]r  as  shaU  have  been  acloaUy  imported  after  the  passage  of  the  act  **  redndng 
Hkt  duty  on  imports  and  for  other  purpooes,**  apiproved  80th  July,  1846,  vide  6th  section. 
AU  ^oods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported  prKnr  to  80th  July,  1846,  yet  on  depodt  in 
public  store,  the  duties  on  which  have  not  been  paid,  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  the 
duty^and  charges  imposed  by  the  tariff  act  of  80th  August,  1842. 

Where  owners,  importers,  consigDees,  or  agents,  desire  to  warehouse  their  goods,  due 
entry  in  writing  must  be  made  in  each  case,  according  to  the  form  acoompayning  these 
instructions,  marked  A,  and  a  bond  taken  with  sure^  or  sureties  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  collector,  in  double  amount  of  the  duties,  aocordmg  to  form  marked  B. 

Inmakingentry  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  to  be  warehoused,  aU  aiets  neces- 
sary to  determine  their  exact  quantity,  qualify,  or  oriffinal  cost,  and  dutiable  value,  such 
as  appraising,  weighing,  suaging,  or  measuring,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  predse  amount 
of  duty  cha^eable  on  the  importation,  must  be  performed  and  complied  with. 

Any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,proposed  to  M  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  hoi^ 
consumption,  prior  to  the  2d  day  of  December  next,  the  day  on  which  the  new  rates  of 
duties  take  effect  under  the  act  of  80th  July  last,  must  be  entered,  and  the  duties  with  in- 
terest and  other  cfaarff  es  imposed  l^  tiie  act  of  80th  August,  1 842,must  be  duly  paid  beforo 
granting  permit  for  Uie  denvery  of  any  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise.  Due  regard 
must  be  paid  to  the  restrictions  imposed  in  we  act,  in  the  withdrawal  of  merchandise 
from  warehouse,  to  wit :  in  noease  ''a  less  quantify  than  an  entire  package,  bale,  cask, 
er  box,"  or  if  in  bulk,  then  only  "whole  quantify  of  each  parcel,  or  a  quantify  not  less 
than  one  ton  weight,  iroless  by  the  special  authorify  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury/* 
can  be  withdrawn  and  delivered. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  withdraw  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  from  warehouse  for 
transportation  to  any  other  port  of  entiy  to  be  re-warehoused  thereat,  in  pursuance  of  the 
•aoond  seetfon  <tf  the  aot  of  6th  August^  to  establish  a  warehoudng  system,  twenfy-four 
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hours*  notice  at  leastmustbegWonio  tfaeooUeetorof  sadiuiteQtioii,8ndeQti7bemade 
aocordiDgtoform  C,  ainl  the  tiwisportatioD  b  to  be  made  mider  the  reg^latioDS  provide 
the  acttJsd  March,  1799,inre8pectt->thetraiisportatiooof  goods,  wares, and merchan- 
diae  from  one  collection  district  to  another,  to  be  exported  with  benefit  of  drawback.  Hence 
goods  may  be  transported  from  any  port  of  entry  to  any  other  port  of  entry  in  the 
United  States,  subject  to  the  regulatioiis  prescribed  by  the  before  mentioned  act 

On  making  a  transportatioQ  entry,  a  bond  must  be  given  b^r  the  owner  of  the  merchan- 
dise to  be  withdrawn  for  transportation,  with  sufficient  surides  in  double  the  amount  of 
duties  chaigeable  thereon,  according  to  form  herewith  marked  D ;  which  bond  is  to  be  cao- 
ceUed  on  the  production  of  a  certificate  duly  authenticated,  from  the  collector  of  the  port 
to  which  the  goods  may  be  transported,  certifying  that  the  identical  goods  stated  in  the 
transportation  certificate  have  been  duly  entered  and  re-wardtoused  in  public  store,  in 
his  collection  district^  and  bond  given  for  the  duties.  '  • 

On  the  withdrawal  of  any  such  goods  from  warehouse  at  any  port,  the  storage  and 
other  chaiges  that  may  have  aocmed  thereon  must  be  duly  paid.  On  re-deposit  or  re- 
warehousing  of  any  transported  goods  as  aforesaid,  due  entiy  must  be  made  and  bond 
taken  in  the  forms  herewith  marked  £  and  F. 

For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  goods  which  may  have  paid  duty  under  the  new  tariff 
act,  which  goes  into  operation  on  the  2d  day  of  December  next,  that  may  be  withdrawn 
for  oonsumpti<m  after  said  day,  and  entitled  to  drawback,  if  exported  within  the  time 
prescribed  oy  law,  from  other  imports  on  which  duty  was  paid  under  the  tariff  act  of 
the  80th  August,  1842,  it  becomes  proper  that  suitable  marks  should  be  placed  on  all 
goods  that  may  be  withdrawn  as  aforesaid,  to  identify  the  same,  so  as  to  prevent  mis- 
take or  imposition  in  the  allowance  of  drawback. 

•  Goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  entered  for  warehousing,  must  be  conveyed  from  the  ves- 
sel, or  wharf^  where  landed,  to  the  warehouse,  under  the  special  superintendence  of  an  in- 
spector of  the  customs,  in  drays,  carts,  or  other  usual  modes  of  conveyance,  to  be  employed 
on  public  account,  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs,  and  the  expense  at  the  rates  usual- 
ly paid  for ,  such  service  at  tne  port  in  question,  is  to  be  defrayed  at  the  time  by  the  person 
who  enters  said  goods,  wares,  or  merdiandise,  for  warehousing.  In  cases  where  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  imported  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  SOth  July,  184  A,  are 
intended  to  be  exported  directly  from  warehouse  to  a  foreign  country,  entry  must  be 
made  acceding  to  form  herewith  marked  G,  and  bond  given,  accordingly  to  form  H,  and 
such  exportation  be  otherwise  made  in  the  manner  now  required  by  existing  laws,  rela- 
ting to  exportadons  for  the  benefit  of  drawback.  In  all  such  cases  the  appropriate  ex- 
penses are  to  be  paid  before  granting  permit  for  exportation. 

All  stores  used  for  warehousing  purposes  are  to  be  rented  by  the  collector  on  pubUc  ac- 
count, and  paid  for  as  such,  and  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  storage  of  foreign  mer- 
cfaand^  which  is  to  be  subject  to  tne  usual  rates  of  storage  existing  at  the  respective 
ports  where  such  stores  may  be  hired  or  rented.  Appropriate  warehouses  must  be 
provided  for  goods  of  a  perishable  nature,  as  well  as  for  gunpowder,  fire-crackers,  and 
explosive  substances,  having  due  respect  to  municipal  regulations. 

For  warehousing  of  coal,  woods  of  various  kinds,  Ac^  yards  well  enclosed  and  secur- 
ed, to  the  sadsfiustion  of  the  collector,  may  be  hired  or  rented,  and  the  usual  rates  for 
storage  are  to  be  charged  on  all  articles  deposited  therein.  Core  must  be  observed  by 
collectors  in  renting  stores  to  select  those  of  a  substantial  and  secure  character,  ana 
fire-proof  where  they  can  be  obtained,  and  the  rents  stipulated  for  must  be  as  reason- 
able as  can  be  procured.  Before  entering  into  any  lease  bf  stores,  the  opinion  and  ap- 
proval of  the  department  must  first  be  obtained. 

Where  an  v  goods,  duly  warehoused,  shall  remain  in  store  beyond  one  year,  without  pay- 
ment of  the  outies  and  charges  thereon,which  in  pursuance  of  the  act  are  required  to  be  ap- 
praised and  8old,the  department  herebv  prescribes  that  all  such  sales  shall  take  place  with- 
m  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  tne  year,  and  due  notice  of  such  sales  must  be  pub- 
lished in  two  or  more  of  the  public  newspapers  having  the  most  extensive  circulation  at  the 
port  in  question,  daily  at  the  principal  ports  for  the  space  of  ten  days,  and  at  the  other  porta 
three  times  a  week,  or  as  often  as  one  or  more  papers  may  be  published  thereat,  fur  the 
space  of  two  weeks.  But  as  the  law  provides  tnat  "■  all  goods  of  a  perishable  nature,  and 
all  gunpowder,  fire-crackers,  and  explosive  substancea  deposited  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
sola  forthwith,''  they  must  be  sold  at  the  earliest  day  pacticable,  after  due  publication 
of  notice,  and  time  given  for  inspection  by  penona  desiroiis  of  purchasing  the  same. 

The  quarterly  returns  required  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  will  be  made  aoeord- 
iog  to  the  form  herewidi  marked  L  R.  J.  Walxxe, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  forms  alluded  to  ii^  the  preceding  circular  will  be  found  at  the  several  custom- 
houses  in  the  United  States.  ^^  I 
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NEAPOLITAN  TARIFF. 

A  OOKRBOr  TBAlVBLATIOK  OF  THE  iTEAf  OLITAK  TABin* 

Ooodt  paying  duty  hy  ike  sgwtre  yard,  JS   i.    4 

Woollen  broftdksloths  of  all  IriDcls, per  squnre  yard  0    2    6i 

Tweeds  of  all  kinds  for  trowsers ;  also  mixed  with  cotton, 0    2    1 

Cashmere  doths,  plaine  or  twilled,  and  all  kinds  of  wcmted  stnft  of  this 

deselection,...  ^ 0    18 

Circassians,  and  all  kinds  of  worsted  Btu£b  of  this  description,  whether 

twilled  or  plain,  and  with  or  without  cotton  or  linen  mixtures, 0    1    8 

Gambroons,  lastinffs,  says,  furniture  drapery,  or  moreens,  -^diite  flannels  and 
baizes,  and  all  kinds  of  worsted  stuffs  of  this  description,  either  Tarnished, 

i>ainted,  or  japanned ;  also  plaids,  plushes,  <&&,  Ac^ 0    0    6 

Woollen  carpets,  mixed  or  not  with  hnen  or  cotton, 0    0    7|- 

WooUen  common, prmted,  or  imitation  carpets;  also  quilts,  blankets,  Ac^,  0    0    VJ- 

Pilot  cloths  of  all  kinds, 0    0    H 

Cotton  counterpanes,  wadded  or  single,  plain  or  embroidered,. 0    0    7i 

Cotton  quiltings,  Scotch  cambrics,  puun,  striped,  dyed,  printed, 0    0    4 

Cotton  quiltings,  mixed  with  wool,  or  linen,  or  any  other  material,  and  with 
not  more  than  three  to  four  threads  of  silk,  or  with  a  small  flower  of  silk, 

gold,  or  silver 0    0    9 

Cotton  calicoes,  muslins,  <bc^  ff^^J*  bleached,  or  printed ;  plain  or  striped 

handkerchiefe,  <Iec., 0    0    2^ 

Cotton  muslins,  embroirdered ;  also  colored  handkercbiefa,  (not  silk,) 0    0    5 

Cotton  muslins,  embroidered  with  gold,  silver,  silk,  or  wool ;  also  handker- 
chiefs,   0    0  10 

Cotton  velveteens  and  moleskins,  Ac,  plain,  ribbed,  printed,  or  dyed,. 0    0    8i 

linen,  such  as  French  cambrics,  Scotch  and  Irish  linens,  and  also  any  other 
kind  of  such  goods  not  enumerated  in  the  tari^  grey,  bleached,  dyed,  or 

printed;  also  mixed  with  wool  or  cotton,  japann^  dyed,  or  printed,. . .  0    0    6 
Linen  drills,  damasks,  napkins,  diapers,  grey  or  bleached,  dyed  or  printed,. 

plain  or  fancies,  ribbed  or  striped, 0    0    6i 

Linens,  mixed  with  cotton,  wool,  or  any  other  material,  and  with  not  more 
than  three  to  four  threads  of  silk,  or  with  a  small  flower  of  silk,  gold,  or 

silver, «  0    0    9 

Goods  paying  duty  by  weight. 
>  Manufacturers  of  cotton,  wool,  or  linen,  or  mixed,  such  as  purses,  braces, 

fringes,  gloves,  nigh^caps,  hosiery  Ac,  <frc.,  per  lb.  0    1  10|> 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds  of  silk,  mixed  or  not  with  cotton,  wool,  linen,  or 

any  other  material, 0  10    5^- 

Worsted  shawls,  plain  or  striped,  with  fringes  of  wool,  cotton,  or  linen,  (ex- 
clusive of  silk,  gold,  or  silver,) 0    8    9i 

Woollen  yam  dy€^ per  cwt  4  15  11 

«     notdyed, 8  14    8 

Linen,  hemp,  or  cotton  yams,  dyed, 2    2    8 

"                   •*           notdyed, 1  16    8 

Silk  pocket  handkerchief,  printed  or  plain,  not  exceeding  thirty-six  inches 

in  width, per  lb.  0    6    8 

Silk  and  cotton,  or  silk  and  Unon  do.  do. « 0    5    2 

Silk  manufactures  mixed  with  cotton,  wool,  linen,  or  any  other  material,.  ..062 

"              •*            varnished  or  japanned, »...  0    8    9^ 

Buttons,  covered  with  silk,  woof,  unen,  cotton,  or  with  any  other  material 

not  enumerated  in  the  tariff, 0    1     H 

Flax  or  hemp, pe.  cwt  0    9    7 

Flax  or  hemp,  carded  or  prepared, « 0  12    9 

Beer  or  norter,  including  bairels,  gross  weight,  ...,...., 0  16    0 

Ink  and  blacking,  liquid  or  otherwise  prepared,  gross  weighty 1     1    4 

Wiree  of  all  sorts, ; 0    4    9 

Madynery  for  arts  and  tctences, 0    10 

Bprmgs  for  carriages, 1  12    0 

Onrome  yellow, 4    6    8 

Ofl  painta  of  all  sorts,  also  in  ciUraB, ^ 8    4    0 

Mnnate  of  maDganeee,  gross  weig^ 0    8    6 
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8Dffairlead,broWii,girey,  or  white,  gross  weighty • 0  17  0 

Sulphate  potash,  noss  weight, • 0  10  8 

Alum,  gross  weighty* » • »  « » 0  12  9^ 

Bichrome,  gross  weight,. ». 1  12  0 

Ooodapaying  duty  by  the  number. 
Shirts  of  linen,  bemp^  French  cambrics^  cut  or  read j  made  with  or  without 

embroideTy,. .  k  i *...., 0  1  6 

Shirts  of  co&on,  bieached  or  colored « • • 0  0  8 

Ifaokeens,  yards, 4i  to  5|^ long,  and  18  ioches  wide, .per  piece  0  0  10 

Nankeens,  Tards,  H  ^  H  k»gf  and  17^  inches  wide,. .  • 0  1  8 

Silk  umbrellas,  of  all  siaes, .each  0  8  4 

Cotton  or  linen  do.  of  all  siiesy • 0  1  8 

N.  K — ^The  whole  of  the  aboTB-mentioaed  goods  are  subject  to  the  Avowing  diaooiml 
or  aUowanoe  on  the  du<y,  vis  :-^ 

20  per  cent  if  tbd  goods  are  for  Messina  and  its  districts. 
16  **  **  **     the  districts  of  Messina,  Catania,  and  Syracuse. 

10  **  **  "the  districts  of  Palermo,  and 

6  **  «  "     the  city  of  Palermo. 

Ilie  duties  on  the  former,  or  old  tariff,  varied  from  60  to  176  per  cent ;  and  on  some 
goods,  to  200  per  cent 

ALLOWAKGBS  ON  1AKES, 

11  per  eent^  if  the  duty  is  lerled  per  cwt 
21       "        on  liquids,  and 
1       "        on  goods  whose  duty  is  leTied  per  Ibi 


BBmSH  REGULATIONS  FOR  STEAM  VESSELS. 

The  act  of  last  seesioo  on  steam  navigatioB  was  passed  to  regulate  the  eonstruotioftof 
sea-gdng  yessels,  and  for  preventing  the  oecurrenoe  of  accidents  in  steam  navigation,  and 
ibr  requiring  steam  vessels  to  carry  boats.  It  contains  provisions  applicable  to  all  steam 
Vessels.  From  the  Ist  of  January,  no  vessel,  the  tonnage  of  which  shall  be  one  hundred 
tons  or  upwards,  shall  proceed  to  any  port  unless  it  is  provided  with  boats}  and  ik>^ 
Vessel  carrying  more  than  ten  passengers,  riiaU  proceed  to  sea  on  any  voyage  mdess  in 
addition  to  ttie  boots,  it  shall  also  be  provided  vriih  a  boat  fitted  up  as  a  liie>boat»  with 
ftll  requisites  for  its  use,  together  with  two  life-buoys,  nor  without  a  hose  to  eztinguiah 
fire.  Twice  a  year,  (April  tmd  October,)  certificates  of  the  good  condition  of  steam  ves- 
sels are  to  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Accidents  and  damages  to  steamers  are  to  be 
'sent  to  the  board,  and  inspectors  may  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  matters.  Proceed- 
ings and  indictments  under  this  act  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 


FOREIGN  SEAMEN  IN  BRITISH  SHIPS. 

In  consequence  of  some  misaf){>rehen8ion  relating  to  the  employment  of  foreign  sea-, 
men,  not  retnstefed,  on  board  British  vessels,  the  finlowing  notice  naa  been  issuei  firatn 
ihe  home  c&ce,  for  the  information  of  the  slupping  interest : — "  In  the  matter  of  foreign 
merchants,  the  Navigation  Act  (8  and  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  64,)  permits  the  employment  of  fm^ 
eigners  on  board  British  vessels  engaged  in  the  forei^  trade,  but  <k>es  not  sanction  tibeir 
bemg  en^loyed  in  the  coasting  trtule ;  andit  is  therein  enacted,  that  three-fomrths  of  tiia 
crew  of  a  British  ship  must  be  British  sul^r^ots  in  foreign  voyages ;  the  remaining  fourth 
may  be  foreigners.  The  issue  of  register  tickets  under  the  20tn  section  of  the  Merdiant 
Seamen'*  Act)  ^7  and  8  Vict  c.  Ill,)  is  restricted  solely  to  subjects  of  her  Majes^. 
Forei^ers  reouire  no  register  tickets,  but  may  be  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  If 
the  said  act  (tne  Merchant  Seamen's)  had  never  been  passed  Certificates  of  naturalitt^ 
tion  (under  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  60,)  may  be  obtained  by  toreign  merchant  seaaieB^  provUU 
ing  taey  eome  within  the  regulation  in  other  respects.'' 
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NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  USE  OF  OHHONOMETEBa 

BT  OAm  JOBX  B.  SLBIPIE,  SDIXOE  OF  THB  "  MBtOAlfllLl  lOCmifAL.^ 

Few  instnimeiits  haTe  ever  beeo  inyented,  that  ara  more  in^nious  or  useful  than  the 
<liroiiometer,  and  the  improvements  introduced  into  its  manufacture  within  the  last  quarter 
<i  a  century,  are  such  as  to  make  it  an  almost  perfect  measure  of  time.  The  difficulties 
^ansed  by  the  ezi^ansion  and  contraction  of  metals  in  different  degrees  of  temperature* 
mfter  a  long  aeries  of  ezperim^its,  have  been  almost  entirely  overcome— and  by  means  of 
(hia  little  instroment,  the  longitude  of  a  place  may  be  determined  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  almost  perfect  accuracy.  The  advantages  of  this  instrument  in  navigation  are  of 
coarse  immense,  and  begin  to  be  generally  appreciated  by  the  mercantile  community.  It 
most  be  evident  that  the  safety  of  a  ship,  and  the  time  occupied  in  a  passage,  must  in  a 
very  oonsideralile  degree  depend  on  the  knowledge  which  the  master  may  have  of  the 
position  of  his  ship  from  time  to  time.  This,  it  is  well  known,  cannot  be  determined  with  a 
cnficient  degree  of  accuracy  by  dead  reekoning^Bnd  before  chronometers  were  btroduc^ 
«d,  ao  other  means  were  ordinarily  used  at  sea  for  this  purpose  than  lunar  observations-^ 
the  process  of  working  which  in  those  days  was  exceedingly  tedious  and  laborious,  and 
required  much  care  to  avoid  error.  The  process,  however,  which  is  now  used,  is  much 
more  simple,  and  requires  fewer  figures  than  the  former  mode. 

Butthegreatadvantage  which  the  chronometer  possesses  over  the  seztant,in  determining 
the  longitude  at  sea,  is,  that  it  maybe  used  at  all  times  when  the  sky  is  so  unclouded  that 
an  altttnde  ci  the  son  in  the  monung  or  the  afternoon  may  be  observed.  It  is  not  unfre- 
^MoUy  the  ease  tiiai  DO  c^portnnity  will  occur  during  a  long  voyage  to  Europe,  of  oieas- 
nriag^  distancie  hetweea  the  moon  and  the  son,  or  a  star — while  an  altitude  of  the  sm 
in  the  forenooo  or  afternoon,  may  be  obtained  on  almost  every  day  during  the  passage. 
Heooe  a  chronometer  on  board  our  European  traders,  is  not  only  an  article  of  great  con- 
▼cnience,  but  should  be  regarded  as  an  instrument  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

Some  of  oar  West  India  traders  also  find  it  of  great  value.  With  a  chronometer  on 
boflrd,a  veewlwithaperidiablecargocan  be  navigateddirectly  towards  the  port  to  whiok 
it  Is  bound,  instead  of  proceeding  so  far  to  the  eastward  that  it  will  require  several  days  to 
nm  down  the  latitude,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  When  it  is  considered  that  a  few  days'  dif- 
liurciioe  in  a  passage  to  the  West  Indies  will  sometimes  make  a  difference  of  thoosaodf 
<tf  dcdkrs  in  the  sale  of  a  eargo^  the  great  advantages  of  having  a  chronometer  on  board 
will  be  at  once  perceived.  We  were  once  informed,  by  an  intelligent  ship-master,  that  he 
was  bound  to  a  port»  St.  Pienne,  in  one  of  the  Windward  Islands,  and  in  the  latitude  of  28^ 
was  steering  due  south,  having  already  arrived  to  the  eastward  of  his  destined  port  At 
this  tima  he  fell  in  witii  a  lumber-loaded  vessel  from  some  port  in  Maine,  bound  to  the 
Mune  place,  which  was  steering  S.  £.  by  B.,  the  captain  of  which  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  get /or  enouffh  to  windward  Our  friend  reached  Martinico  in  safety,  after  a  very  short 
passage — dischaiged  his  cargo^  received  another  on  board,  and  was  in  the  act  of  leaving 
the  harbor,  when  the  vessel  which  he  had  previously  spoken  arrived  I 

We  conceive  chronometers  to  be  of  much  greater  service  in  voyages  to  Europe  and  tfaa 
West  ladies,  thao  in  voyages  to  the  East  Indies,-— although  in  the  latter  case  it  is  well 
Ibwvu  that  they  are  exceedii^ly  useful  In  Eastlndiavoyages/luring  a  very  considerable 
portioB  of  the  passage,  the  sky  is  generally  so  undonded  that  a  sextant  may  be  used,  and 
ihaloi^^ituds  ascertained  with  great  certainty  by  neaiM  of  Imnar  ^bservaiums.  When  a 
MBtaDtianoioQbotfd,  or  is  oat  ofotder,  a  good  quadrant  will  supply  its  place.  In  the  year 
18S6»  whfla  on  a  voyaga  firam  tUb  port  to  Ba(afia»  we  aacertained  to  our  great  regref» 
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tliat  oar  oextani,  a  new  one,  and  high-priced,  was  a  wcnrihless  instrameDt  There  was  no 
chronometer  on  board,  and  we  at  first  anticipated  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  lon- 
gitude, but  we  soon  found  that  by  measuring  distances  of  objects  on  each  side  of  the  moon^ 
with  a  quadrant,  and  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  observations,  in  this  way  the  longitude 
could  be  determined,  as  often  as  was  necessary,  with  almost  perfect  accuracy :— this  was 
proved  in  running  for  the  Islands  <^  Cape  de  Yerd,  the  Islands  of  Trinidad,  Si.  Paul,  and 
Java  Head— and  so  fax  from  occupying  unusual  time  in  performing  the  voyage,  as  we  ap- 
prehended might  be  the  case, when  we  first  discovered  the  worthlessness  of  the  sextant^tha 
whole  voyage  to  Batavia  and  back  to  Boston,  with  full  cargoes  both  ways,  was  performed 
in  a  space  of  time  unprecedentedly  short — being  only  teven  montJia  and  eighteen  dayt. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  use  of  a  chronometer  is,  that  the  instrument  bang  of 
delicate  construction,  is  easily  affected  by  injuries — and  will  sometimes  lose  its  rate,  and 
may  thus  deceive  the  navigator,  and  lead  him  into  danger.  This  should  be  guarded 
against  with  the  utmost  care  ;  and  where  a  vessel  is  furnished  with  only  one  chronom- 
eter, it  Mhould  never  be  implicitjf  relied  an.  Every  c^portunity  should  be  seized  to  test 
its  correctness — ^particularly  by  lonar  observations. 

In  European  voyages,  where,  as  we  have  before  stated,  an  opportunity  foe  taking 
laoar  observations  seldom  occurs^  two  chronometers,  or  a  chronometer  and  a  toell-regu- 
ted  vatch^  wiU  be  found  of  incalculable  value.  So  long  as  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  Greenwich  time  indicated  by  these  instruments,  the  navigator  may  run  boldly, 
relying,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  look-mtt,  upon  the  correctness  of  his  longitude— but  should 
a  variation  occur,  he  will  immediately  perceive  it^  be  upon  his  guard,  and  enaUed  to 
Mcape  dangers  which  mig^t  otherwise  be&U  him. 


NAUTICAL  INVENTION  FOR  STEERING  SHIPa 
The  North  American,  published  at  Philadelphia,  furnishes  the  following  aocoimt  of  ao 
improvement  in  the  madiinery  for  steering  vessels,  of  great  importance  to  navigators : 
"  An  extremely  neat  model,  made  by  K  W.  Bushnell,  machinist,  Na  81  Dock  street; 
Philadelpltia,  recently  attracted  much  attention,  from  the  nautical  men,  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Exchange,  where  it  was  placed  for  exaigaination.  It  is  an  invention  of  R.  C.  Holmc^v 
agent  for  uie  underwriters,  at  Cape  May,  and  is  pronounced  by  the  first  seamen,  the 
greatest  improvement  ever  accomplished  in  the  machinery  for  -steering  vessels.  The 
|;reat  difficulties  under  which  the  steering  gear  of  ships  labor,  are  completely  obviated  by 
It  The  making  of  slack,  the  vibration  of  the  tiller,  aud  the  diange  in  the  tiller-rope, 
are  entirely  prevented.  By  the  fixed  position  of  the  machinery,  t^  ropes  always  lead 
fiur  through  the  blocks  and  wind  regurtarly,  thus  avoiding  all  chafing  of  one  part  against 
the  jfaoe  of  the  other — all  danger  of  accident  to  the  steersman,  in  strong  currents,  from  the 
slacldng  of  the  rope,  is  rendered  impossible.  So  taut,  and  yet  so  simple  is  the  machinerr, 
that  instead  of  the  constant  watching  of  the  wheel  heretofore  required,  and  the  frequently 
harrassing  labor  of  the  helmsman,  a  child  almost  could  manage  it  in  the  heaviest  sea ; 
and  in  a  gale  of  wind  a  vessel  would  almost  lay-to  itself  The  principle  is  two  barrels 
or  drums  instead  of  one.  As  fast  as  the  rope  accumulates  upon  the  upper  one,  it  is  car* 
ried  off  by  the  lower  one.  The  invention  is  a  new  feature  in  "»^*>«"»**t,  nothing  like  it 
having  been  discovered  in  the  books  at  the  Patent  Office." 


LIGHT-HOUSES  ON  THE  COAST  OP  SWEDEN. 

The  Norwegian  Marine  Department  has  represented  the  necessity  of  erecting  two  new 
t  light-houses  on  the  Swedish  coast  Our  marine  department  has  represented  that  as  these 
light-houses  will  be  chiefly  advantageous  to  the  navigator  of  Norway,  that  kingdom  should 
bear  half  the  expense,  (twenty-eight  or  thirty  thousand  dollars,)  for  erecting  the  light- 
houses. But  the  King,  considermg  that  it  is  usual  for  every  country  to  bearthe  expense 
of  creatii^  and  maintaining  light-houses  on  its  own  coast,  has  decided  that  the  whole 
expense  shall  be  borne  by  Sweden.  His  Majesty  has  alkilted  ^  sum  of  nmety-cdb^ 
thousand  dollars  for  a  marine  expedition,  for  which  the  Eqgeoia  fi:igate  and  the  wx* 
dBQikold  brig  are  ordared  to  be  got  reacty  £or  tea  mootiit. 
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BEAOCKTB  ON  THE  NIDINaEN  ROOEB,  OATTEGAT. 

The  Swedish  Rojal  Marine  Department  (Stockholm,  Oct  9, 1 846,)  givee  notice  that  the 
rebuilding  and  alterationfl  of  the  Seacoal  Beacona,  on  the  "Nidiogen'*  rocks,  in  Cattegat, 
•ituated  m  lat  57. 19.  North,  and  Ion.  80.  06.  East  of  the  Feue,  or  1 1. 56.  East  of  Green- 
wich, has  now  been  completed,  and  that  the  two  stationary  lentille  lights,  (a  feu  fixe,) 
which  have  been  put  up  in  the  same  beacon  tower,  were  lighted  for  the  first  time  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st,  from  which  time  the  provisiooal  lights  were  withdrawn.  Hie  lighting 
hereafter  will  be  continued  during  sudi  times  of  the  year  as  prescribed  in  section  42  of 
the  royal  ordinance,  respecting  pifots  and  light-houses,  of  the  16th  May,  1827.  The  light 
in  the  new  beacon  is  68  feet  abiove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ought  to  be  seen  in  clear  niffbts 
from  ships'  decks,  at  a  distance  of  8^^  geographical  miles  and  over,  around  the  whole 
horizon.  The  bearings  of  the  beacon,  wbidi  have  undergone  no  change,  are  E.  N.  E.  and 
W.  S.  W.  by  compass,  distance  about  100  feet  from  eadi  other. 


BEACONS  AT  HELIGOLAND. 

Tannrr  Hoqbe,  London,  11th  Nov.,  1846. — ^The  beacons  which  have  long  existed  upon 
Sandy  Island,  at  Heligoland,  having  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  Landesvorstechaf t  of  tnat 
place  havinff  solicited  this  Board  to  cause  them  to  be  reinstated,  and  thereafter  to  uphold 
them,  and  the  beacon  upon  the  mainland  of  the  Island,  and  this  Corporation  having  con* 
aented  so  to  do,  and  to  regard  the  said  beacons  as  appendages  to  their  light-house  upon 
that  Island,  notice  is  hereby  given,  that^  in  accordance  therewith,  three  new  beacons^ 
each  colored  black,  and  surmounted  by  a  triangle,  have  been  erected  upon  Sandy  Island 
aforesaid,  and  mariners  are  to  observe — ^that  the  centre  or  highest  beacon  in  line  with 
that  on  ^e  West  side,  from  which  it  is  distant  840  feet,  and  bears  S.  W.  ^.S.  strikes  the 
Steen  Rock ;  that  the  centre  or  highest  beaooir  in  Una  wiih.  that  on  the  North  side,  from 
which  it  is  distant  420  feet,  and  bears  N.  W.  ^  N.  leads  into  the  North  Channel,  and  being 
so  kept,  until  the  Light-house  and  Church  are  in  line  and  bearing  S.  S.  W.  ^  W.,  will  bring 
vessels  up  to  the  JAoonmt  Buoys;  and  that  the  beacon  on  Heligoland  in  line  with  tM 
01dTower,bearin£^-~fK,  strikes  the  Steen  Bock. 


REVOLVING  LIGHT  ON  VAIRO  ISLAND. 

The  Danish  government  has  flnven  notice,  that  a  Revolving  Liffht  has  been  established 
on  Vairo  Ishmd,  in  lat  55. 2. 1 5.  N.,  and  Ion.  1 1 .  22. 15.  R  The  light  is  fifty-one  fiBet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  visible  every  quarter  of  a  minute,  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
leagues.  At  the  same  time  a  small  fixed  light  was  also  established  on  Point  Helholm, 
the  South  point  of  the  Idand  Agerso,  about  ten  miles  N.  by  W.  (mag.)  of  Vairo,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  twenty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  By  day,  a  balljpainted  red 
and  white,  to  be  seen  over  the  lantern ;  this  ball,  seen  in  one  wiu  the  Windmill,  on 
Helholm  Pointy  ia  the  leading  mark  for  eatdnng  Omo  Soond  from  the  Northward. 


BUOYS  IN  THE  GULP  OF  SMYRNA. 

Of  the  six  buoys  laid  down  about  three  years  ago  in  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna^  off  tha 
Oastle,  by  Captain  Graves,  it  appears  only  Nos.  1  and  8  now  remain,  as  shown  ih>m  a 
report  of  Captain  Curry,  of  her  Majesty's  sloop  Harlequin,  transmitted  to  Lloyd^a, 
Ihroagh  their  agent  at  Smyrna.  Captain  Cuiry  oautiona  masters  of  veaaela  standing  too 
dose  mto  Pelioata  Point 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  CAPE  ST.  VINCENT. 

The  new  Light  on  Cape  St  Vincent  was  lighted  on  the  29th  ult  It  is  a  rotatory  Id^ 
of  the  first  dMs,  showing  a  brilliant  flame  with  regular  edipsea  every  two  minutea. 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 


Hie  ports  of  Western  Australia  are  now  open  to  ships  of  all  natioDfl^  free.firoin.aU 
pikftaf;e  a&d  harbor  dnes,  and  i»lota  are  appoitited  hid  paid'by  govenunent  to  take 
fhipau^aadont 
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MANXTFAOTURma  INDUSTRY  OF  NEW  TORE. 

NUMBER  n. 

CwaxEMr-ttu  Peogbbm  in  Vcfpuumov  an»  iNurontiAL  PiBMVim— Hie  prngiow  «f  pcfK 
idatioD  and  industrial  pwsuits  in  the  city  of  New  York  appears  to  haye  a  natural  tendeO' 
ej  along  the  borders  of  the  Hudson.  The  suburb  of  Chelsea^  in  whidi  the  iodicatioiis  of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity,  a  short  time  aiace,  wwe  **  few  aod  fior  be- 
tween," has  DOW  become  essentiallj  inoorporated  within  the  dty  limits.  This  result  hae 
been  attributable  to  various  causes.  The  location  of  the  EpiscofMd  seminarj  gave  it  the 
first  impulse,  and  had  a  tendency  to  concentrate  in  its  neighborhood  a  respectable  and 
enterprising  popdiation.  Other  causes  hare  since  contributed  to  a  like  result;  among  which 
are  the  extension  of  inland  traffic  along  the  shores  of  the  Hudson ;  the  establishment  of 
Mimerous  maDufactories,  aod  the  fiicilities  afforded  for  jn^eroomrnnniratifln  by  tiieserefal 
stage  routes.  Having  occasion  to  visit  this  sectioD  of  t^  dty,  a  short  time  since,  wer 
were  astonished  to  perceive  the  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  mannfitctures,  and 
eurioaity  led  us  to  make  the  following  enumeratioB  of  the  moet  pfomineDt  witabiisfc 
meats,  several  of  which  we  have  atteoqited  to  deacfibe  with  some  degree  of  miiito 
Bess:—!  Cotton  Factory,  1  Steam  Soap  and  Candle  Factory,  %  Steam  Flamqg  Iffils,  ^ 
fiteam  Saw  MSls,  8  Steam  Plaster  wL,  1  Adamant  Pearl  light  Facteiy,  2  Potterieer 
1  Wire  Factory,  1  FuUing  Mill 

Cbelska  Pea&l  Light  Woeks.— T^ese  woiiffi  w«re  erected  by  Messrs.  Hone  A  Whi' 
slow,  in  1848,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  candle  called  the  "Adamant  Pearl  Ugfats." 
They  are  made  of  lardand  tallow  by  a  nice  and  somewhat  complicated  process,  and  bear 
astrong  resemblance  to  wax.  They  receive  a  high  poUsh,  or  are  grained  so  as  to  have  tho 
appearance  of  the  best  patent  Sperm.  They  are  of  a  very  fine  white,  and  so  hard  that 
they  eeldom  melt  at  a  less  heat  than  one  hundred  and  ifty-ei^  degrees  of  FahrenlMity 
which  admiraUy  adapts  them  to  the  warmest  dinwtes,  Tlie  Adamant  Light  emits  alaiger 
Tolotne  of  light  than  any  other ;  combining,  with  this  quality,  great  beauty  of  finish  and 
appearance.  TbeyarelilE^wiseecononucal,andcaabea£fi3rd6datalasspnoethanSp«m. 
This  artide  was  first  produced  in  France,  sooae  ten  or  %^»ak  yean  ainci^  by  M.  Bene- 
liu9,  the  celebrated  chemist^  and  are  now  eztensivety  manufectnred  throughout  Europe^ 
When  in  full  operadon,  the  establishmeat  of  Messrs.  Morse  6l  Winslow  employs  m 
^capital  of  some  130,000.  It  consumes  upwards  of  500,000  pounds  of  raw  material,  and 
produces  ikom  '7,000  to  8,000  boxes  per  annum.  Number  of  hands  80,  whoee  wagee^ 
amount  to  18,000  annually.  Hours  of  labor,  10.  Agents,  Messrs.  HuBsey  it  Munrny,  t% 
South  street;  Mark  ^Mocer,  88  fVont  street;  Henry  Butler,  84  Front  ateee^  Hetir 
York,  and  Theodore  T.  Johnson,  61  North  Wharves,  Philadelphia.  A  eihrer  raeUvae 
awarded  for  the  above  article  at  the  late  fair  of  the  American  lostitate. 

Knox's  Corroif  FAoroar.— This  eitendve  estabUshmeat  was  erected  in  1828,  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Knox,  the  present  proprietor,  at  the  comer  of  Jane  and  Waskiogton  atreeta,  for 
the  mamiihcture  of  Elston  Ginghams.  Active  capital  investet]^  f^lSftOOO.  It  gives  enfe^ 
ployment  to  100  hands ;  2,060  spindles;  70 looms ;  2  ffy  ftames ;  1  stubbing firame ;  t 
drawing  frames^  and  8  cards;  consumes  100  bales  of  cotton  per  annum;  and  mannfcctnrse 
270;000  yards  per  annum,  vahied  aft  $60,000.  By  jneani  of  an  improved  spindle,  they 
are«Dal:JedtoapiQ''httndredi^'*orlOOfikeiBitothe|pe«Bd   Sohm^  labor,  18. 

QvEMwnft  fihmbt  fs  e'trtted  x/f  he.  WMkmgsMi  SttAhi^ii'fiibeMMteQitn  uW,  wk 
ha miiimfaiMte  pf  ftoo^wya,  «tf(j|«pi<m,  and  ppiWe  fiwyce^   O^pMI 
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tW,000.   Kvmbir  of  hndt,  to.  Honn  ofkbor  10.  ATsnga  inq;«»  17^  ptr  WMk. 
Yaliie  BUumiiKtared,  $26,000. 

Oeookie'b  IToM  Works  and  Roluho  Milcs  irere  erected  in  1844,  ibr  the  maoafte- 
tore  of  iroQ  and  copper  wire.  Hie  establishment  has  sixteea  large,  and  120  small  wire 
blocks,  roUs,  Ac.  Number  of  hands,  4».  Hours  of  labor,  10.  We  understand  there  is 
enfy  one  other  estabUshment  in  the  United  States  which  emplojs  the  same  machinery, 

CoMTMBUN  DisnLURT.— The  Ck>lumbian  DistiUerj  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  State, 

and  owned  bj  William  K.  Johnson  &  Sons.  It  is  located  between  9th  and  10th  avenues 

and  extends  from  16th  and  16th  street,  covering  100  lots,  25  by  100  feet.  Active  capital 

inv^ted^flOOjOOO.    Nmnber  of  hands,  60.   Manuikctures,aBniial7,  1,800,000 gallons 

"w  lyewK&ey,  at  the  average  value  of  26  cents  per  gallon. 

AaoHnaDES  laoir  Works.— These  works  comprise  two  establishments,  located  respect- 
Jvelj  at  96  North  Moore  street,  and  foot  of  tfsd  street.  North  River,  the  former  occupy- 
ing six  lots  of  ground,  and  the  latter  eighteen.  Owners,  Messrs.  H.  R.  Dunham  A  Co. 
who  commenced  operations  in  1888.  Capital  invested,  $125^000.  Number  of  hands, 
220.  Average  wages,  176,000  per  annum.  Material  consumed,  $110,000  per  year. 
Amount  manufiustured,  $286,000.  Articles  manufactured— engines,  sugar  mills,  im- 
proved dredging  machines,  and  ircm  vessels  of  various  descriptions. 

Tax  AiXAiRB  Works  were  erected  in  1816,  and  occupy  an  area  of  88  lots  on  Cherry 
street^  near  its  junction  with  Grand.  This  establishment,  by  act  of  incorporation,  is  under 
the  saperiotendence  of  three  managers.  President,  J.  P  Allaire,  Esq.  Capital  $800,Q9Q 
Number  of  hands,  260.  Average  wages,  $1,26  per  day.  Hours  of  labor,  10.  Material 
eoDsumed  annually — ^bar  iron,  $16,000 ;  sheet-iron,  dice.,  $14,000 ;  lumber,  4,600 ;  bitu- 
minous ooal,  $2,600 ;  co{^r,  $6,60Q ;  anthracite  coal,  $4,600 ;  pine  wood,  $600 ;  pig 
iron,  $19,000 ;  charcoal,  $600 ;  boiler  iron,  $27,000.  Manufacture— sugar  mills  and 
steam  engines,  to  the  annual  value  of  $200,000. 

Nxw  ToRK  Iron  Foundat,  Pamuio  Prkss  amix  Saw  MAKVPA0roRT^-*11us  estab- 
lishment is  owned  by  Messrs.  Noah,  Joseph  H.  k  Wade  B.  Worrall,  and  erected  in  181j^ 
by  Henry  WorraU,  the  &ther  of  the  present  proprietors.  Ci^talj80j01)0.  Number  of 
Juudi,  90.  Hours  of  hOKNr,  10.  Average  wages  per  year,  $27,600.  Ccosumea  $62»00O 
worthof  raw  matorialai«uaUy,andmannfaftf.uresmaiAk>eiy,  printing  piwfos^ 
deseriptioBB  of  cast  steel  saws,  to  the  yearly  amount  of  $90,000. 

Heoo  6i  DsijkMATBB's  Iroh  Fovitort  commenced  operations  is  1816,  Ibr  the  manoibe- 
twe  of  eteaa  engines  boilers  and  machinery.  Capital  intveted,  $80jP0QJ(ttmbar  of 
hmiBt  15a  Average  wages  psr  day,  $1,88.  Hours  of  labor,  10.  Material  eonsoHied 
per  aBBom,  $100,000.    Yahie  mMmfaetored,  $260,00a 

OouTHBiAif  FomroRT  AND  BuRR  MiLL  Stonb  Manuvaotort. — ^lliis  establishment  was 
JbrmeriylmownaslfeQaeen's,andistheoldestof  thekindinthe  United  States.  Oapital 
Itavested,  $46,000.  Material  consumed  per  year,  $86,000.  Value  mamifkctured  ammally, 
^60,000.    Number  of  hands,  60.    Average  wages,  $1.26  per  day. 

The  Works  or  the  Nxw  York  akd  Savokrtib  Whitk  Lxao  Coxpant  are  situated 
in  the  village  of  Saugerties,on  the  west  bank  of  the  Esopus  Creelc,about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  its  mouth  or  entrance  into  the  Hudson  River.  Hie  main  building  is  of  stone,  200 
Jbet  by  60,  four  stories  hi^  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  stooe  storehouse,  and  several 
frame  buildings  connected  with  the  works.  Hie  &ctory  was  erected  in  1829,  is  at  pr^* 
sent  owned  and  carried  on  by  an  incorporated  company,  the  capital  of  winch  is  $90,000; 
They  manu&cture  1,600  tons  of  white  leadannua]ly,apartof  which  is  ground,  consum- 
^g  in  the  latter  process,  20,000  to  26,000  gallons  of  linseed  oil  The  water  power  by 
Ifhidi  the  madiineiy  is  thriven  is  supplied  l>y  Che  Esepos  Creek,and  has  nevw 
to  %D,  even  in  seasoQi  of  the  greirtest  droughb  They  ''->plo:'  aVxit^O  hands,  exclusive 
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of  thoee  emi^ed  m  ibe  making  of  k«gs  and  OMk%ibejeariyooti  of  w]iicli,fi)r  matt- 
rial  and  labor,  is  from  $8,000  to  $10,000.  labor  paid  $1  per  day.  The  white  lead 
manufiurtured  by  this  company  standi  high  in  the  market  JameaMcCullough,  169  Front 
Btreet^  New  York,  is  president  of  the  company,  and  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  white  lead* 


THE  IROK  MOUNTAINS  OP  MISSOURI. 

Ibon  Mocktain,  Missou&i,  November,  17,  1846. 
To  FazniAK  Huirr,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Merehanti  Magasdne : — 

0BAE  SiK, — Having  promised  you  a  few  lines  from  some  point  of  my  joomey,  I  think 
the  present  gives  me  sufficient  inducements  to  send  you  this  hasty  sketch,  £9r  I  can  assure 
you  that  any  man,  without  being  a  great  enthusiast,  like  myself  and  without  having  so 
great  a  predilection  for  studying  nature's  works  and  admiring  them,  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  surprise  and  awe  at  her  stupendous  deposit  of  one  solid  mineral,— the  iron, — 
which,  for  several  miles,  may  be  seen  on  the  surface,  and  which,  in  one  mountain,  has  been 
penetrated  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet^  and  on  the  other  ten  feet,  but  to  a  much  lai^er  ex- 
tent Really,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  Iron  Mountain  proper,  and  the  Pilot  Knob  have 
enough  material  in  their  bowels  to  supply  the  world  fur  a  century.  It  is  here  that  a 
furnace  has  been  erected  sbce  last  year.  I  then  saw  but  one  house,  and  now  there  are 
more  than  thirty  already  buOt,  and  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  are  fioddng  in  for  em- 
ployment The  Iron  Mountain  is  about  six  miles  distant  from  the  Pilot  Ejiob,  which  is 
twice  as  high  as  the  Iron  Mountain  proper,  and  I  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  both  these  mountains,although  at  present  separated  by  a  large  valley  or  gulley,  were  at 
a  remote  period  but  one  mountain,  and  that  great  volcanic  actions  have  revolutionized  this 
particular  part  of  the  country.  On  the  side  of  tfa^  hill,  or  where  at  present  the  furaaoe 
stands,  I  observed,  last  year,atthedepthof  fifty  feet^  a  bed  of  decomposed  granite ;  but 
on  travelling  towards  Mine  la  Motte,  I  perceived  many  small  and  large  boulders,  or  erratic 
blocks  of  granite,  some  as  laige  as  twenty-five  feet^  scattered  all  over  the  wild  forests,  and 
some  of  them  forming  small  mounds,  with  the  moss  and  grass  grown  over  them,  and  the 
iron  itself  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  irregular  and  angular  pieces,  very  smooth  on 
the  sur&oe,  as  if  it  were  once  passed  through  the  fire,  and  having  an  external  fosed  ap- 
pearance, and  burnished  black  on  the  outside,  but  of  a  steel-grey  cdor  on  the  inside,^- 
the  lumps  varying  from  two  indies  to  foor  feetbut  not  above,6cattered  promiscuously  aH 
over  the  snr&oe  of  the  mountain.  On  examining  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  a  little  distance 
from  the  furoaoe,and  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  suflomit^  is  foond  the  same  iron,  of  a 
smaller  siie,  lying  quite  loose  in  the  gravel  There  cannot  be  fovnd,  in  my  view,  a  better 
example  than  this  spot  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  Poulet  Scropejately  reproduoed  in  the 
''Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,'' (p.  84,)  that  the  former  shape  of  our  globe 
being  oval,  and  formed  of  gninite,  and  that  by  the  centrifugal  fire  the  interior  frised  ma« 
protruded  and  formed  the  vdcanoes,  and  threw  out  with  force  most  metals  along  with 
the  granite,  and  were  the  first  volcanic  actions  produced.  I  shall  bring  home  with  me 
some  specimens  of  the  iron  ore  and  the  granite,  as  I  found  them,  lying  separately  m 
the  loose  grounds,  and  you  will  no  doubt  agree  witlr  me  on  this  point 

Now,  tiis  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob  have  enough  material,  as  stated  before,  and 
furnish  a  better  product  than  I  have  seen  anywhere  else.  I  perceived  near  the  furnace,  a 
pile  of  magnesian  lime-stone,  and  a  great  quantity  of  round  baskets,  filled  with  charcoal* 
which  are  required  with  the  ore  in  the  furnace,  for  producing  the  fusion  into  pigs ;  andl 
saw  two  kinds  of  metal  lying  before  the  furnace,  ono  kind  is  a  solid  white  mass,  equal  to 
white  metal,  which  is  intended  for  forging  purposes ;  and  the  other,  a  Uack  heavy  maBS,fQr 
the  use  of  foundries  and  machinery.  Thefirstisproducedby  an  overchaige  of  mineral  in 
the  furnace^  making  it  more  compact;  the  latter  by  an  increased  heat  The  materialia 
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the  Pilot  Knob  has  neyer  been  used  for  casting  purpoeeSfbot^  some  few  yean  ago,  edge- 
tool*  were  mannfiMTtored  and  forged  from  the  crude  ore.  The  quantity  of  pig  iron  pro- 
dnoed  at  present  is  about  ten  tons  per  day,  performed  by  four  discharges  in  twenty-four 
hours,  but  the  present  furnace  having  given  way,  it  must  be  replaced  by  a  more  sub- 
stantial and  larger  one,  which  is  estimated  to  produce  twenty  tons  per  day.  The  distance 
from  the  Iron  Mountain  to  the  landing  on  the  Mississippi  River,  1840  miles, and  itcosts 
but  one^uarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  transportation.  I  met  twelve  wagons,  loaded 
with  pig  metal,  each  having  four  thousand  pounds,  and  performing  the  trip  in  four  days, 
at  an  expense  of  ten  dollars  each. 

The  Iron  Mountain  proper  is  about  a  mile  and  ahalf  long,  and  about  one  mile  broad— or 
rather  more  than  a  section  of  land ;  while  the  Pilot  Knob  is  twice  as  high  as  the  Iron 
Mountain,  but  has  not  so  much  surface.  Here  you  travel  upon  nothing  but  iron  lumps  as 
fStr  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  there  you  see  the  whole  top  of  the  mountain  forming  one  sheet 
of  iron.  Here  they  have  penetrated  but  ten  feet  into  the  ground— the  8ur£u;e  iron  being 
all  too  large  lumps— while,  at  the  Pilot  Knob,  they  have  penetrated,  on  the  summit  and  at 
the  base,  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  The  iron  ore  found  here  is  of  ihe  richest  kind, 
it  yields  at  least  60  per  cent  of  pig  metal,  and  I  saw  but  very  few  slugs  lying  about  the 
furnace.  At  St  Louis,  they  prefer  the  pig  iron  from  the  Iron  Mountain,  to  that  of  Tennes- 
see. The  company  intend  making,  in  a  short  time,  20  tons  per  day,  or  7,500  tons  per 
annum.  It  would  pay  a  profit  to  export  the  ore  to  other  States  for  smelting,  where 
fuel  is  more  abundant.    The  supply  of  the  ore  in  this  region  is  inexhaustible. 

The  Iron  Mountam  is  one  mile  broad,  four  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  high,  and  three 
miles  long.  The  lumps  of  iron  increase  in  size  ascending  towards  the  summit  The  Pilot 
Knob  is  the  highest  peak  of  mountains  in  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  cannot  be  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  feet  high ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  mile  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  but 
this  appears  highly  incredible.  The  iron  ore  is  a  micaceous  oxide  of  iron,  but  not  • 
magnetic  oxide,  as  some  former  writers  have  called  it 

From  a  careful  calculation  which  I  have  made  of  the  cubic  feet  of  ore  imbedded  in  the 
mountains,  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  may  be  put  down  at  six  hundred  millions  of  tons. 
I  have  exammed  all  the  lead  districts,  and  several  copper  mines ;  have  seen  cobalt^ 
niekle,  zinc,  calamine,  manganese,  barytes,  and  a  great  many  valuable  minerals  which 
this  State  produces,  which  I  may  refer  to  in  a  friture  cemmunication. 

I  am,  in  haste,  your  friend,  Lxwu  Fiuchtwaii oib. 


AUSTRALIAN  COPPER  ORK 

A  vessel  arrtred  in  London,  from  Port  Adelaide  and  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  respee- 
ttvely,  brought,  in  addition  to  a  very  extensive  caigo,  the  laige  quantity  of  600  tons  weight 
of  copper  ore  from  the  Australian  port  first  mentioned,  the  production  of  the  place.  It  is 
stated  that  there  is  a  conical  hiU  of  copper  near  Mount  Arden,  in  South  Australia,  which 
is  reported  to  be  UteraUy  a  mass  of  copper  that  it  would  take  ages  to  remove. 


EXTRACTING  SILVER  FROM  LEAD. 

The  mines  of  Wanlockhead,  in  ScotUnd,  the  property  of  his  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Buo- 
dench,  are  now  wrought  with  spirit  and  enterprise  by  the  noble  proprietor. «  At  the 
melt  mills,  refining  apparatus  for  separating  the  silver  from  the  lead  ore  has  been 
er^etad  It  was  set  hi  motion  on  October  12th,  1846,  for  the  first  time,- when  a  plate 
of  olver,  104  pounds  weighty  was  eztraoted  from  the  lead.  The  yield  averages  from 
1.iol9  oances  of  silver  to  one  ton  of  letd,  mm!  the  ore  that  yieUbi  the  latter  quantity 
nay  be  conadered  among  the  rififaeat  apeowMiia  in  Seothad. 
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K0CHE8TEB  FLOUR  MANUFAOTURE  AND  TRAD& 

The  Rochester  Daily  Democrat  fbmisbet  the  foQowiog  statement  of  the  qoaniity  of  flov 
shipped  East  fii>m  the  dty  of  Rodiester,  on  the  Erie  Oanal,  for  three  seasoDS,  as  IbUo^ 


June. 

July.. 

August . . . . 
September.. 
O^c^.... 
November... 


1844. 

184f. 

184«. 

€6,044 

41,925 

M,071 

86^0 

48,519 

.  57,404 

27.741 

84,069 

42,506 

81.870 

41,159 

87,869 

56,288 

52,218 

51,487 

66,508 

78,751 

90,656 

80,868 

129,199 

104,889 

76,801 

102,478 

129,450 

Total bfils.  400,878  518,818  510,282 

Hie  increase  of  the  shipmentn  in  1846  over  1845,  is  21,814  barrels ;  over  1844, 189,854 
barrels.  The  quantity  sent  forward  by  railroad  before  the  opening  of  naTigatioo,  and 
the  amount  that  will  go  forward  between  the  Ist  of  December  and  the  1st  (^  January, 
together  with  the  quantity  consumed  by  27,  000  inhabitants,  wil!  show  an  aggregate  of 
over  600,000  barrels  manufacturtid  in  Rochester  during  the  year. 

Eighteen  flouring  mills,  containing  92  run  of  stone,  were  employed  in  the  season  of 
1846.  This  force  will  be  increased  in  1847  by  the  addition  of  two  new  mills,  and  eight 
run  of  stone.  Horace  P.  Smith  has  nearly  completed  a  new  mill,  65  feet  by  45,  and  four 
stories  high,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Smith  mills— which  were  destroyed  by  fire  two  or  three 
years  ago— which  will  be  ready  for  operation  early  in  the  Spring  of  1 847.  Mr.  Thorn  has 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  flourishing-mill  on  the  river,  in  rear  of  Barton  <&  Belden*s 
edge-tool  factory,  which  will  also  be  ready  for  business  in  the  Spring.  The  amount  of  04^ 
ital  invested,  and  used  directly  in  the  flour  business,  cannot  be  less  than  $8,500,000.  Tlie 
State  derives  an  annual  revenue  from  this  branch  of  manufiActures  of  over  $185,000. 
The  ibllowing  is  a  list  of  the  mills,  with  the  names  of  their  occupants : — 


N«BMi. 

Oocapants. 

BunoritaiML 

attoatioB. 

Aqmeduct  mills. 

KSBeach. 

10 

Aqueduct  street. 

Red  da 

James  ChappeH 

« 

New  York  do. 

James  ChappeU. 

HiU  street 

City  da 

N.Ayranlt 

« 

JStnada 

KKSeward. 

Water  street 

Orescent  da 

0.  W.  Burbank 

« 

Ely's  da 
White  da 

K  D.  Ely. 

St  Paul  street 

HB.  Seward. 

Water  street 

Farmers' Oustom  da 

TlioiL  Parsons. 

Aqueduct  street 
MUijrtreet 

Field's  da 

Joa.  Field. 

Bhawmut  da 

Jof«.  Putnam. 

"Whitney  da 
Eagle  <ia 

John  WiUiamsL 

SheldoQAStoM. 

FVankfortOusComdic 

LF.Madc. 

Hart's  da 

W.  F.  Holmes. 

10 

Clinton  da 

J.  Biadfield. 

Genesee  Fklls  da 

T.  Paraons. 

Genesee  FkQa. 

Phcanixda 

Wm.  James. 

HOI  street 

LEAD  MINES  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  WEST. 


Dr.  Owes,  who  wm  appointed  %j  the  geremmept  to  make  aa  wwJinlba  ^  (k» 
utnemllMidsof  SMraaod  Wisooiiiiin,«ta«ee»aa  the  result  of  Ids  lMiiMia,tlatt  tlMi%- 
gicn  pipdaeee  at  this  moment  nearly  as  tmich  lead  as  the  whohi  of  Sorope,  wiHi  Hm 
eiaepdm  of  QMai  Brilaiiii,  aad  thai  it  luMiMfiqwtahte 
lead  as  aU  Boiopep  Great  BMdft  iMkiM. 
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tin  tnirab  li  Ifew  Oitau»  amnaffly,  Inre  beeD  as  MimB,  Tu>^ 


1829.. 
1880^. 
188U. 
1882^. 
1888.. 
1884^. 
188S.. 
1886.. 
1887-.. 


188,712 
148.203 
«M,80e 
181,281 
122,988 
18U,862 
808,1^ 
281,778 
296,644 
244,080 


1888... 

1888.. 

1840... 

1841.. 

1842.. 

1848.. 

1844^ 

1848.. 

1846.. 


.P*" 


261,788 
286,884 
817,698 
484,487 
478,668 
871,948 
889,288 
732,126 
786,496 


Th«  knrett  price  obtained  for  lead  sold  in  New  York,  witluii  ten  years,  was  24  oenti^ 
twelve  months  credit^  aad  the  highest  8  cents,  siztj  day»--the  former  in  1880,  and  the 
ktttf  in  1888. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  RAILROAD  IRON  IN  THE  UNITSD  STATEa 

It  k  stated  in  the  Mmers*  Jownal  that  during  the  year  1844,  the  first  bar  of  milroad 
iraa  was  mawrf^tored  in  the  United  States.  We  also  learn,  from  the  same  soune, 
that  the  following  establfahments  are  in  operation,  or  almost  oompleted: — 

Ntmei.  LoeatkNi..  toot  per  annun. 

Mootoar  Iron  Company DanvUle,  Pa. 9  000 

Wyoming. WUkesbarre,  Pa. 9,000 

Trenton : TVentoo 9,000 

Mount  SavagB Maryland 9,000 

Providenoe. ProvideDce,  R 1 8,000 

Hoat Philadelphia,  Pa. 8,000 

Great  Western. Pittsbuigh,  Pa 8.000 

Seibert  and  Wainwrig^t Philadelphia,  Pa. 8,000 

Grey Bcieton,  ifass. 9,000 

FhoNiixTiUe. Pbcniizyille,  Pa 9,000 

Tremont Conoecticat 8,000 

Fall  River. Connecticut 9,000 

MooreAHoyen. Norristown,  Pa. 6,000 

Elliootfs Baltimore,  Md 6,000 

Yarmouth Yarmouth,  Mass. 6,000 

Lackawanna Luseme  ooun^ 6,000 

Total  ton& 119,000 

The  MinenT  Journal  adds.'— 

^  Of  the  abore-mentioned  works,  all  are  in  operation,  except  four  or  fire,  which  are  now 
in  process  of  construction,  and  nearl]^  finished.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  of  student  , 
capacity  to  make  119,000  tons  of  railroad  iron  per  annum,  eaual  to  2,288  tons  per  week, 
or  882  tons  per  day.  For  a  mile  of  railroad,  with  a  heavy  track,  about  ninet^tonsof  iron 
nre  reqniPScL  It  wul  be  seen,  therefore,  that  iron  enough  can  bemanufcctured  in  the  United 
States  to  lay/our  miie$per  d^,  wr  twifUfe  hundred  mileM  per  year.  When  we  reflect  that 
only  two  years  have  eknsed  smce  the  first  ton  of  railroad  iron  was  made  in  this  country, 
it  seems  almost  kicredible  that  so  much  has  been  aocomplished  in  so  short  a  time. 

"  Li  piodudiw  the  amount  of  railroad  iron  mentioned  above,  800,000  tons  of  iron  ore 
are  used.  It  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  the  number  of  hands  emploved  in  maufiuy 
turiitttheironfixMnthetunetheoreisdug,  until  the  rails  are  fini^ed  at  the  rolling  mill. 

"  Many  thousands,  however,  are  engaged  in  this  department,  and  its  prosperity  is  in- 
timately oonoeoted  with  that  of  a  large  portion  of  the  laboring  dasses  in  the  State,  and 
while  it  is  estimafiHl  that  five  tons  of  coal  are  used  in  the  manufocture  of  every  ton  of 
railroad  iron,  ffiving  an  aggr^te  of  696,000  tons  of  coal  used  for  thiB  purpose,  nearlr 
all  of  which  is  anthracite,  t£e  foct  is  sufficient  to  show  the  important  relation  whldEi 
tfiis  branch  of  the  iron  bnsiness  holds  to  the  anthracite  coal  tnule  of  Pennsylvania^  and 
wioqld  be  the  eflw^  upon  that  trads^  if  tfaisa  eiitahlisbfn«i|i  (tortdy 
fi  be  ooQKptUedi  ta  gpsptnti  operationa»" 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WHALE  FISHERY. 

The  !i>llotiring  statwtica,  A<x,  of  the  American  Wiale  Fishery,  careftilly  prepared  by 
HsNE7  P.  Havej,  Eaq^  uf  New  Lood<iii,  Cona,  imy  be  relied  upon  fiir  their  gimenLl 
accuracy.  The  information  ma  elicited  by  certain  inquiriee  pn>pounded  for  the  eooaide- 
ration  of  that  gentleman  by  Wm.  H.  SrAflra,  Esq..  of  New  Y«>rk,  with  the  view  of  Hr 
publication  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine ;  and  to  the  interest  which  Mr.  Starr  takes  ia 
our  Journal,  as  the  oi^gan  of  the'  oonmierchil  fnterests,  as  well  as  in  the  industrial  pnr- 
shiu  of  our  country,  our  readers  are  indebted  for  the  present  statement. 

The  whaling  fleet  of  the  United  States  consisted,  on  the  Ist  November  1 8441,  of 
668  ships  and  barks,  27  brigH.  19  schooners,  and  I  sloops  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
228,767  tons,  owned  in  die  fbllowiag  places  :— 

Ports  where  owned. 

New  BeiiftHrd 

New  Ltauion 

Nantucket 

6a^  Hiirbur. 

Fair  Haven. 

Stoningtoa 

Warren.. 

Mystic 

Ci»ld  Spring , 

OreonfXH-U. 

Edgartown 

Pixrvidence 

Newport 

Provmcetown 

We8tp«»rt 

Fall  River 

BristoL 

Falmouth- * « 

Holmes'  Hole. 

Wareham 

L^. 

Bridgeport <r  *  * 

Bippican 

Saiem 

Freetown. 

NewSuffiilk.. 

Dartmouth 

New  York 

Portsmouth.. 

Plymouth 

Somerset 

Boston.. 

Barnstable, 


Whols  No. 

Ships  ft  Barks. 

BHgs. 

VtMOlt. 

Tons. 

252 

1 

266 

82,89S 

69 

6  A  1  sL  77 

26,616 

72 

2 

76 

26,4  86 

68 

68 

28,094 

48 

48 

16,408 

27 

27 

8,47<^ 

?4 

24 

8.021 

17 

17 

6,26S 

8 

8,816 

11 

11 

8,268 

10 

8/)17 

2,942 

i 

10 

2.724 

8 

19 

2,57^ 

1^ 

2,260 

1.98» 

1,74» 

1,470 

1.287 

1,02S 

980 

97« 

2    ^ 

910 

I860 

684 

601 

49S 

495 

848 

2T4 

1  ^ 

187 

, 

1 

1  ^ 

100 

• 

• 

^  V 

90 

Total 668  27         19&l«l.7l6  228,757 

In  this  statement  are  inchided  2  sbipe  at  New  Bedflsrd,  8  at  "Bag  Harbor,  and  1  at 
Edgartown,  which  have  heretofore  bera  in  the  wholmg  btMiaeaa,  bnt  are  now  (perfaapa 
tamporarily)  employed  in  tbe  merchant  service.  Also,  the  ship  Jane,  of  Warren,  coo- 
■idered  as  a  missing  ahip— last  reported  full,  bound  Iwmer  in  Nov.  1846.  Of  this  lai^e 
fleet,  only  68  vessels  were  i»  port  on  the  Ist  of  Nov.  1846  v  8  are  in  tke  merchant  ser- 
vice, 1  in  the  Davis  Straita  fiahery,  and  the  remainder,  660,  now  ataea,  ip  ^  AtlMitie^ 
lodian,  and  Pacific  Oceana. 
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Dm  npid  iMreaM  of  tUt  ]tagt  hnaack  of  our  oommcroe,  may  be  ahowii  from  the 
Mbwlog  ftaAeinent  >-^ 

WHALDTO  TtStBU  OVlfXD  IV  THB  UNITtD  STATn. 

Ships  It  BarkB.  Brigti  Sehoonen.     jf^ 

JvKMuy  1,1829 184  17             t 

1,1884 414  7 

•  1,1848 589  56            14 

•  1,184« 680  84            « 

While,  as  here  shuwii,  the  Americans  htiye  proeecuted  snocessfblly,  for  a  long  series  of 
^ean,  the  whale  fishery,  the  English  hare,  during  the  same  time,  been  gradually  redn* 
<etng  their  fleet  In  1888, 110  ftpenn  whale  ships  arrived  in  England,  and  on  the  let  of 
January,  1846,  only  48  whalers  fh)m  Great  Britain  were  afliMit  in  the  southern  sperm  and 
right  whale  fishery,  with  a  prospect  of  still  further  reductioo,  and  as  the  high  protective 
duties  of  the  Englinh  government  on  oils  and  bone  have  been  much  reduced,  and  wiU 
eooo  expire  altogether,  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  revival  will  take  place  there.  The 
Engli>*h  have  about  46  t>hips  in  the  north  whale  fishery,  among  the  ice,  where  Yankee 
enterprise  has  left  them  undisturbed  until  the  present  year ;  when  the  ship  McLellan. 
from  New  London,  being,  it  is  said,  the  first  American  vessel  which  ever  visited  those 
fleas,  made  a  voyage  to  Davis  Straits,  but  owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  ice,  was  un- 
able to  reach  the  whaling  ground,  and  returned  with  only  one  f^h. 

The  Frendi  may  be  said  to  emulate  the  Americans,  with  much  better  results  than 
the  more  lethargic  Englishman.  They  have  now  ibrty  sliipe  in  the  southern  right 
whale  &ihery,  and  it  is  believed,  have  pwKued  the  buKiiiees  with  profit  liir  several  yeara 
A  few  i4)ipt<  in  Bremen,  and  olher  noitheni  ports  in  Europe,  not  exceeding  probably 
twenty  in  all,  with  perhaps  forty  from  New  Holland  and  «ither  BritUh  colonies,  include 
the  whaling  fleet  of  the  world,  numbering  about  900  vessels.  The  lai^gest  bhip  of  this 
fleet,  is  the  AUantic,  of  New  London,  699f  tons,  and  the  smallest  is  probably  the 
schooner  Garland,  also  of  New  London,  49  tons. 

It  is  believed  that  very  few  not  particularly  familinr  with  the  details  of  the  whale  fish- 
ery, are  aware  of  the  huge  amount  of  capital  and  enterprise  which  is  invested  in  this 
bosinees,  in  the  United  States,  and  few  have  bnibably  realized  how  much  the  hiirdy 
whalemen  and  adventurous  owners  have  contributed  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  The 
▼alnable  caigues  with  which  the  ships  return  are  drawn  entirely  from  the  deep,  and  it  is 
emphatically  an  American  enterprise ;  built  and  owned  as  the  eliips  are  by  Aiuericuns, 
«Dd  ^vigated  by  a  csew,  at  least  two-thirds  of  which,  by  law,  must  be  oitiaens  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  receive  one-third  of  the  oil  and  bone  taken,  for  their  services^ 
The  outfits  of  the  ship,  each  voyage  also  consists  of  provi«ions,  stores,  sails,  rigging.  <&&,  . 
^e,,  which  are  almost  entirely  the  produce  of  our  own  countiy.  Thus  we  purchase  the 
ceium  cargo  with  our  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor,  and  thus  draw  treasures  ft^>m  . 
the  aeaa,  to  supply  our  own  wants  and  luvnriea ;  and  a  market  has  always  been  found 
in  Europe  for  onr  surplus.  But  these  fiscts  will  be  more  clearly  seen  from  the  following 
atatementa,  carefully  compiled  from  authentic  sources 

The  amount  ul  capital  invested  in  the  whale  fiabeiy  is  eatimated  aa  fgHows : — 

««S  shipt  and  barks  wiU  cost  an  average^whenfittedfiir  8ea»  of  |89/)00. .  119,872,000 
27  brigs  1.1.  «  18.000..  851.U00 

SOaoboooen  «  «.  «  9,000..         180.000 

$19,908,000^ 
It  ia  beliered  that  this  la  a  low  estimate ;  and  soma  persona  whose  experience  aida 
tMr  judgment,  would  make  it  over  120^)00,000. 
13ie  fclkiwii^  table  thowB  the  import  of  whaU  and  apenn  ofl  hito  the  Ui^ 
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Iv  the  ptsi  fire  yetra,  with  the  ayoragepiioe  per  gattoe  mi  poaid,«Mft  jmx, 
the  total  Talae  of  the  Dame : — 


WHAUB  OIL. 


1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1846. 


207,848 
161,041 
206,727 
261,285 
272,186 


Av«ng«Drloo 

per  gftuon. 

Slicts. 

83i 

84i 

SH 
82f 


Totali 
$2,898,964  18 
1,712,066  66 
2,246,606  60 
8,008,644  88 
2,807,988  81 


pergaUoii. 
94ct8. 
78 
68 
90^ 
88 


Total  valna. 
14,660,998  78 
8,808,822  at 
8,818,817  82 
8.976,264  60 
4,868,766  86 


1841 167,418 

1842 166,687 

1848 166,986 

1844 189,481 

1845 157,608 

The  qtumtitj  of  whalebone  imported  must  be  estimated  previooB  to  1844,  as  qo  ao- 
thentic  record  was  kept,  it  is  belkyed,  prior  to  that  time.  A  right  whale  will  usually 
yield  at  least  800  lbs.  whalebone  to  100  bbls.  of  oil,  and  the  estimate  lor  1841,  '42,  and 
'48,  is  made  oo  that  basis. 

WHALXBONS^ 


1841. 
1842. 
1848. 
1844. 
1845. 


Pounds. 
1,700,000 
1,800,000 
1,700,000 
2,582.445 
8,167,142 


ATonige  price 
perpound. 
19i€fcs. 
28 
861 
40 
40 


Total  rahie. 

$8614M)»00 

299,000  00 

607,760  00 

1.012,978  00 

1,060,722  07 


Yarying  from  $6,800,000,  in  1842,  to  $8,200000,  in  1846. 

The  average  number  of  yessels  arriyed  from  whaling  yoyages,  during  the  past  four 
years,  is  229 ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  cost  to  refit  those  yessels  ibr  their  next  voy. 
age,  as  Sallows: — 

Fitting  189  ships  and  barks,  at  $17,000 $8,026/)00 

**        61  brigs  and  schooners,  at  $7,000. 867,000 


Expended  eadi  year  in  outfits  of  whale  yess^ $8^888,000 

Of  the  amount  of  outfits  set  down  aboye  as  the  ayerage  of  each  yessel,  the  follow- 
ing articles  comprise  all,  it  is  beHeyed,  which  are  the  produce  of  foreign  countries  >*- 

4  tons  Manilla  hemp  for  ringing , $()25 

Say  1,600 yd%  linen  duck,  as  an  ayerage,  (part  of  the  ships  using cotton,)i...»  600 

Trr-pets  ibr  trying  oil 160 

160  lb&  tea,  and  1,000  lbs.  ooflfoe. ^ « 160 

8iaall  tods,  crodcery,  Ac,  say. S6 

$1,650 
The  following  articles  made  use  of  in  fitting  a  whale  ship  are  sometimes  imported 
hdb  are  also  the  produce  of  tiiis  conntry  :— 

700  lbs.  sheathing  co[^>er. « |1,<NW 

1,200  galla.  molaeses 800 

1,000  lbs.  sugar. 80 

2  tons  hemp,  for  cordage ,,...,.,.•  820 


The  ftillbwiDg  are  among  the  Ifligest  iliOM  of 
oaa  growth  or  manofocture :~ 


9Vm 
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MOObbKoflofdaiaiidibooln. $8^00 

228  bbls.  beef  and  pork. 2,000 

20,000  IbB.  breMi 600 

50bbli.  flour. 800 

1,600  yards  eoitoo  dn^,  ibr  sails 426 

$6,826 
The  crews  of  yessels  in  ibe  whaling  service,  as  has  been  preriously  mentioottd,  recdve 
pajmentfor  their  serriees  in  shares  of  the  catchings.  The  number  of  men  required  to 
perfonn  the  duties  of  the  Toyage  Taries,  acoording  to  the  siae  of  the  Tessel,  from  16 
to  46.  An  average,  for  all  the  vessels  in  the  fleets  would  probably  be  27,  wfaieh  would 
give  OS  neaily  20,000  seamea  The  shares  received  by  each  man,  vary  from  about  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent,  for  the  ''green  hand,"  on  his  first  voyage,  to  about  6  per  cent  for  the 
oaptafa^  and  amount,  taken  together,  to  one-third  of  the  oil  and  buoe,  or  whatever  else 
may  be  proeured,  leaving  two-thirds  for  the  ownera 

I  The  capture  of  the  qperm  (eaekalot)  and  right  whale  {halaena  autiralu  and  biUama 
mjfttieitut)  were  formerly  made  disUnct  objects ;  and  vessels  fitted  for  the  former  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  killed  the  right  whale  when  met  with.  FVom  the  difficulty  experienced, 
of  late  years,  in  procuring  frill  cargoes  of  sperm  oil,  it  is  now  customary  for  many  of 
the  ships  to  divide  their  time, — spending  the  summer  months  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America,  and  coast  of  Kamsohatka^  looking  for  right  whales,  and  the  winter  and  fidl 
months  in  the  warmer  latitudes,  for  sperm. 

The  crufish^  ground  of  the  fleet  may  be  apportioned  somewhat  as  ftdlows :— About  60 
idtooners,  brigs,  and  small  barks,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  sperm  oil ;  82  barks  in  the 
Lidian  Ocean,  for  sperm  oil ;  6  schooners  are  tenders  to  right  whalers ;  1  ship  in  Davis 
Straits  fishery ;  1  schooner  sperm  whaling,  Pacific  Ocean ;  1  schooner,  sealing ;  6  ships 
bk  the  merchant  service,  and  most  of  the  608  remainder,  have  their  cruising  ground  in 
the  north  and  south  Padfio  Oceana,  for  sperm  and  right  whales  ^-say  180  cndifaig  for 
iperm  only,  and  478  frir  q)erm  and  right  whales.  In  this  statement,  the  68  vessels  in 
port  are  set  down  to  their  probable  destinathm. 

The  following  statbtical  tables,  showing  the  average  time  and  success  of  the  whaling 
vessels,  for  the  past  four  years,  are  arranged  frtxn  a  statement  in  the  New  Bedford 
Shipping  List  of  January  6, 1846 1— 

SFKBM  WHALXaS. 

8kip9  and  Barks  ftvm  the  Paeifie  and  huUan  Ocean. 

Ships  arrived.  Average  time  absent.       Sperm.  Whale. 

1842 66  41m.  Sdays.  l,978bbls.  186bbla, 

1848 70  41     18  1,641  124 

1844 69  48     ..  1.419  298 

1846 90  48     21  1,291  887 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures,  that  while  the  voyages  for  the  sperm  whale  ara 
grad—lly  lengthening,  the  4]uanti1y  of  sperm  oil,  taken  by  these  ships,  is  rapidly  de- 
creanrng,  and  tiiis  is  still  further  proved  by  the  foct,  that  notwithstanding  the  large 
number  of  ahipa,  the  import  of  sperm  oil,  up  to  November  1, 1846,  was  48,000  barrels 
leas  than  last  year,  at  tiM  same  date. 

▲TLAimo  SPBEX  nsmar. 

/•  mnall  JBark$^  Brigt,  and  Behoomn, 

Vsaaala  arrived.  Average  time  ahaaat.  Sperm.  Whsls. 

1842 66     18m.28daya.  280bbla.  12bMs. 

1848 66     14  20  288  26 

1844 42     12  ..  248  88 

48     18   t  288  76 
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The  <fanimitinn  in  tbis  braodi  of  the  fii^h^  of  one- Uurd  m  three  jean,  bae  enabled  it 
to  matQtam  very  nearly  the  average  of  time  and  quantity. 

aiGBT  WBALER8. 

Ship9  and  Barkt  which  eruiM  mori  of  the  lime  for  right  whale  oil,  and  do  not  return 
the  year  after  they  eail, 

8h\p»  aiTiTed.  Average  time  abeuit.        Whale.  8pcrm. 

1842 74  24m.l6days.  l,722bb]8.  422bbla. 

1848 90  26      10  1,987  811 

1844 112  25        9  2,069  248 

1846 101  24      ..  2,;80  196 

This  statemeDt  shows  that  the  right  whale  ehipe  alao  find  the  «penn  whales  harder 
to  catch  than  formerly.  It  would  here  appear  that  the  right  whales  had  become  more 
abundant,  the  time  being  shorter  and  the  quiintity  greater,  in  1846,  than  prerioosly. 
But  the  ships  arriving  the  present  year,  1846,  report  right  whales  growing  soiree ; 
which,  united  with  low  prices,  has  effectually  checked  the  disposition  manilested  the 
two  previous  years,  to  increase  this  branch  of  whaling. 

ElOBT  WHALSaS. 

Which  have  arrived  the  next  year  after  sailing. 

Ships  arrived.  Averafte  time  absent.  Whale.  Rperm. 

1842 18  10m.l6days.  1.602bbls.  I22bbl8. 

1848 16  11      28  1,898  92 

1844 7  11      14  1,176  69 

1846 8  12        4  796  66 

The  present  year,  only  one  vessel  has  thus  hr  returned,  with  a  caigo  of  whale  oH^ 
whicheailedinl846. 


SAG  HARBOR  WHALE  FISHERY,  IN  1846. 


LIST  or  ARBrVALB  OP   WBAUNO  VE86BL& 


With  the  Amount  of  the  Produce  of  the  Fishery,  within  the  di strict  of  Sag  ffarbor, 
JV.  K,  during  the  year  IB46,  politely  fumiehed  for  publication  in  the  *' Merchant^ 
Magaxine^  by  Luthxb  D.  Cook.,  Esq.,  of  Sag  Harbor. 


1846. 

Arrived.       Fblps  and  Barks.    Tons. 
Feb*y  10,  John  Jar 494 

17,  Henry  Lee 409 

26,TriaJ. 886 

26.  Tuecany 299 

Har.    80,  Wa.«hiiu^on. . . .  840 
April    2,  Columbia 286 

2,  Dnniel  Webster.  897 

4,  Illinois. 418 

22,  Can)Une; 262 

May      9.  Neptune, 8S8 

10,  Superior 276 

11,  Ontario  2d 489 

11. Gem 826 

18,  Marcus 288 

14,  Henry 883 

20,  Huron 290 

27,  Mary  Ann. 880 

80,  Concordia 266 

June     8,  Hamilton  1st. . .  822 

8,  Romulus 288 

9,  Cadmus 807 


Absent  Sperm.  Whale. 
iiMiaduyB.  Dbla. 


Wbanx)De. 
bblB.         Ibi«.  Owners  It  Agents. 

28  2  407     8,468  82.606  N.  A  G.  HoweL 

29  7  109i  2,749  26,980  S.  iJb  K  Huntting  A  Oa 

18  14  92    2.211  21.762  Corwins  A  HowelL 
28  19  16     2.761  29,128  John  Budd. 

21   10  22i  2,641  22,967  Huntting  Cooper. 

21  12  206    2,401  22,«t64  L  D.  Cook  <&  H.  Green. 

19  16  26     8,021  29,600  Ecekiel  Mulford. 
17     9  27     2,881  27  686  J<ihn  Budd. 

26  28  100     1,460      8,600  Wiggiofi  A  Parsons. 

22  28  92    2,108  16.641  S<&B.  Huntting  A  Ca 
2116  119     1,461  17.400  Post  4&  Sherry. 

20  1 1  288     8,088  82,000  Post  A  Slieny. 

19  24  197i  2.646  26,824  Huntting  CtKiper. 

20  12  71        978      6,492  N.  A  G.  HowelL 

22    8  91     2,277  28,000  SamM  LH<inimedieiL 

19  28  ..     2,168  2U80  L  D.  Cook  A  H.  Graeo. 

30  1  76     2,662  20,800  Mulford  A  Sleight 
28    0  147i  1,4U2  12,662  Ihomas  Browa 
10  16  146       808       1,626  Charles  T.Dering. 

20  10  67       994      6,026  Esekiel  Mulford. 

21  16  296       890      7,200  Mulford  A  Sle^ 
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July     t  DelUL. SU  22  14  191  1,198  6,784  Oonrins  A  How«a 

1^  RoaiHike. 251  1 1  16  . .  900  5,000  Wiggins  A  Panvnis. 

80,  Bayard 889  22    2  88  2,040  21,730  Corwins  A  HowelL 

Aug*!  1 1,  AiuArican 288  22  22  99  1,256  9.^56  S.  A  E  HuDtting  A  Oa 

80.  Sarah  aiid  Esther  157  12  12  141  800  2,850  Ireland. WelkCarpenter. 

Sept'r  8.  Hannibal 811  24    4  89i  1,687  14,718  S.  A  B.  Huntting  it  Ca 

•  25,  GenUemau 227  15  18  ..♦ Ira  R  TuthilL 

KoT>  l\  Ofcar. 869  12  12  20  567  4,602  Huntting  Cooper. 

29  arrivals  in  1846. . .  9,817  8,120  52,228  478,808 

(,     29  arrivals  in  the  District,  in  1846 9,817  ioni 

86  departureft  from  the  District,  in  1846 11,781  tons. 

41  vessels  sailed  from  the  District,  in  1848-44,  and  now  out    14,974 

76  total  number  vessels. : .     26.756  tons,  being 

the  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  from  the  District  of  Sag  Harbor, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1846.  Average  tonnage  of  each  ship,  852  8-76  tons. 

LISV  or  YU8SL8  KNOAOKD  IN  THE  ITBALX  FISHSBT. 

Which  have  $aUed  from,  tht  District  of  Sag  Harbor^  N,  Y^  during  th$  year  1846. 

1848. 

SftUed.       Ships  It  BMln.    Tods.  Master.  Dettlnntion.        Ownm  Ifc  Affents. 

June  18,  J(»hn  Jay 494  John  W.  Oraliam. .  N.Paci/ic.  N.  A  G.  HoVell. 

17,  Henry  Lee.. ...  409  Benjamin  C.  Payne.  N.Pacific.  S.  A  R  Buiitting  A  Co. 

18.  Tuscany 299  Charles Gooddale. .  N.Pacific..  J(^  Budd. 

22,  Triad 286  James  E.  Horton. .  N.  Pacific  Irekuid,  Well8,Carpentflr. 

Joly    4,  Illinois 418  Daniel  Jaiwer.    . .  N.Pacific. .  John  Budd, 

4,  Marcus 288  Eu«»ch  H.  I^der... .  S  Atlantic.  N.  A  G.  HowelL 

7,  Wat^ington  . . .  840  Nathan  C.  Sandford  N.Pacific. .  Huntting  Cooper. 
9,  Superior. 275  William  Mulliird. .  N.Pacific.  Po-t  A  Sherry. 

1 1,  Columbia 285  Samuel  B.  Pierson .  N.Pacific.  L.  D.  Cook  <b  H.  Green. 

12,  Caroline. 252  Jesse  R  HnUey . . .  N.Pacific.  Wiggins  A  Parsons. 

14,  Jefferson 484  Sylvester  P.  Smith.  N.Pftcific.  Thomas  Brown. 

21,  Mary  Ann 880  Jonas  Winters N.Pacific.  Mulford  <b  Sleight 

21,  Daniel  Webster.  897  Ezekiel  H.  Curry..  N.Padfic.  Ezekiel  Mulf(»rd. 

28.  Neptune. 888  Richard  J.  Nichuls .  N.Pacific .  a  A  R  Huntting  4  Ca 

Ang.   9,  Gem 826  James  Bl  Worth.. .  N.Pacific.  Huntting  Cooper.       * 

18,  Outario  2d... ...  489  Barney  R  Green. .  N.Pacific.  Post  <&  Sherry. 

21.  Laurens.. 420  Atkins  Eldridge.. .  N.Pacific.  Tiffimy  <k  Rogers. 

22.  Henry.. 888  Georse  R  Brown.  N.Pacific. .  Samuel  L'Hommedieo. 

24,  Concordia. 265  David  Loper... . . .  N.Pacific.  Thomas  Brown. 

Sept  2,  Cadmus 8U7  David  Smith.  Jr.. .  N.Pacific.  Mulford  <k  Sleivht 

6,  Hamilton 822  Job  Baboock. N.Padfic.  Charles  T.  Dermg. 

9,  Delta. 814  David  Weeks.. . . .  N.Pacific.  Corwins  <ft  HowelL 

15,  Huron. 290  SamM  C.  WoodrufL  N.Padfic.  L.  D.  Cook k  H. Green. 

15,  Roanoke 261  Smith  Baldwin.. . .  N.Padfic.  Wiggins  A  Parsona 

24,  Romulus 288  Phibinder  Winters.  S. Atlantic  Exekiel  Mulford. 

28,  American. 288  WOliam  Pierson.. .  N.Pacific.  S.  A  R  Huntting  A  Ca 

Oct  15,  Nile 408  Isaac  M.  Case NJ>adfic.  Irdand. Wells, Carpenter. 

16,  Sarah  A  Esther.  157  Lewb  L.  Bennet.. .  RAtkmtic  IreUnd, Wells, Carpenter. 

16,  Hannibal 811  John  Canning.. . . .  N.Padfic.  S.  <k  R  Huntting  i  Oa 

80,  Elisabeth  Frith.  856  J«>hn  Bishop.  Jr.. .  N.Pacific   PostA  Sheny. 

Nor.  18,  Gendeman  ....  227  Alanson  G.  Post..  S.AtUntic  Ira  R  TuthilL 

Dec   2,  Plymouth 425  Lawi'e  B.  Edwards.  N.Pacific.  L.  D.Cook  A  H.  Greeo. 

6,  Eonohassett ...  427  Theron  R  Worth..  N.Padfic.  Huntting  Cooper. 

8,  Oscar 860  William  A  Greeo.  N.Padfic.  Huntting  Cooper. 

9,  Bayard. 889  John  N.  Fordham..  NJ^Adfie..  Oorwins  a^  HowelL 

86  departores  in  1846, 11,781. 

*460  bbk  dephant  oa,  and  211  tflu  gwoo. 
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From  the  Dittrid  of  Sag  Harbor,  N,  Y^  which  haue  not  returned  home  dnring  the 
past  year,  amd  are  now  at  aea.    Jannary  1, 1846. 

1841. 

SaUed.      ffliipe^Btttfl.   Tons.  Maator.  DeillDatloiL       Ownen nd  Ageirti. 

Apr.  21,  Citizeiu. 464  David  F.  Lansing.. .  N.Pacific. .  Molfurd  A  Sleight 

July    7,  Ann. 209  Samuel  0.  Leek.. . .  N.Pacific. .  Ezekiel  Mulford. 

7,  Thames. 414  James  R.  Bishop^.. .  N.Pacific. .  T1x>mas  Brown. 

20,  Noble 274  Doyle  Sweeney NPacific. .  Ira  B.  TuthilL 

21,  France-. 41 1  S.  Woodr.  Edwards.  N.Pacific. .  N.  A  G.  HoweD. 

8epL16,  Alexander. .  • .  870  William  A.  Jones.. .  N.Pacific. .  William  A.  Joom. 
OctV   4,  William  Tell. .  867  Benjamin  Glover.. .  N.Padfio. .  Thomas  Brown. 

11,  Crescent. 840  Sylvester  Miller. . . .  NJPacific. .  Poet  A  Sheny. 

18,  Helen. 424  Sylv.  D.  Cartwright.  N.Pacific. .  Charles  T.  Deriog. 

80,  Josephine 897  Thomas  W.  Roys. . .  NPacific. .  Post  A  Sherry. 

Nov.   8,  Manhattan. . . .  440  Mercator  Cooper. . .  N.Pacific. .  John  Badd. 

Dec.   4,  Fanny 891  H.  H.  Edwards. . . .  N.Pacific. .  N.  A  G.  HoweU. 

1844. 

May    2,  Silas  Richards.  454  Richard  Derii]^ N.Pacifio. .  Mnlfiird  h  Sleight 

18,  Philip  1st 294  Joseph  S.  Case. N.Pacific. .  Ireland, Wells,  GbrpeDter. 

28,  Panama 466  Thomas  E. Crowell.  N.Pacific. .  N.  A  G.  HoweR 

28,  Arabella    867  Hodges  Baboock. . .  Coast  Chill  N.  tfe  G.  HuwelL 

28,  Ohio. 2P7Thomas  Lowen...    N.Pacific. .  Post  A  Sherry. 

June   1.  P«>rt1and. 292  Jared  Wade,  Jr N.Pacific. .  S.  A  B.  Honttli^  A  Co. 

4,  Niantic 462  Shamgu  H.  SUte. .  N.Pacific. .  Charles  T.  Dering. 

5,  Franklia. 891  Edward  Haley  ....  N.Pacific. .  Hunttinff  Cooper. 

24,  Salrina.. 416  David  P.  Vail N.Pacific. .  Charles  T.  Dering. 

July    I,  Timor 289  Nathaniel  Edwards .  N.Pacific. .  Huntting  Cooper. 

8,  Hudson.. 868  Henry  Nickerson,  jr.  N.Pacific. .  L.  D.  Cook  A  H.  Green. 

22,  Alcitipe. 877  Jesse  Halsey N.Pacific. .  Post  <fe  Sherry. 

29,  St  Lawrence. .  628  Edward  M  Baker.. .  N.Pacific. .  L.  D.  Cook  A  EL  Greeo. 
80,  John  Wells. . .  866  Jeremli  W.  Hedges.  N.Pacific. .  Thomas  Brown. 

Aug.  12,  Thos.  DickasoD.  454  William  Lowen. . . .  N.Pacific. .  Mnlford  A  Sleight 

28,  Acasta 284  Daniel  R  Harlow..  N.Pacific. .  John  Budd. 

29,  Ontario  Ist . . .  868  James  M.  Green. . .  N.Pacific. .  S.  A  B.  Hunttine  A  Ca 

80,  Barbanu 260  Henry  French SAUantic.  Charles  T.  Denng. 

81,  Nimrod. 280  William  F.  Fowler.  N.Pacific. .  Charies  T.  Dering. 

t    81,  Washington  2d  286  George  W.  Corwin ..  N.Pacific. .  Wisgins  A  Parsons. 

Sept  4,  Neva. 868  Nathaniel  Case.. . . .  N.Pacific. .  Irelftfid,Well8j:^pentflr. 

18,  Martha. 869  David  R.  Drake. .. .  N.Pacific.  L.  D.  Cook  A  H.  Green. 

19,  Levant. 882  Jumee  M.  Havens.. .  N.Pacific. .  Nathan  N.  Tiffany. 

19,  Noble  2d 278  William  B.  Howes .  N.Pacific. .  Charles  T.  Derintf. 

28,  Wiscasset.. ...  880  William  R  Payne . .  N.Pacific. .  S.  A  B.  Huntting  i  Co. 

Oct^r  5,  Italy 298  Frederick  Weld N.Pacific. .  David  G.  Floyd. 

lO.Pheniz 814  Samuel  P.  Briggs.. .  N.Padfic.  L. D. Cook <&  H. Green. 

14.  Salem 470  David  Hand N.Pacific. .  Mulford  <fe  Sleight 

Nov.  7,  Lui^  Ann.. ...  809  Edwin  P.  Brown.. .  NJ^adfic. .  Wiggins,  Parsons  ACook. 

41  Teasels 14,974  tons,  sailed  in  1848  and  1844. 


WOOL  TRADE  OF  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 
From  small  beginnings,  the  Rochester  wool  trade  has  risen  to  the  most  hnportant  in  the 
State.  An  amount  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  product  of  the  State  of  New  York  is 
purchased  and  sent  to  the  Eastern  markets  by  dealers  in  the  dly  of  Rochester.  They  op- 
«rate  largely  in  Western  New  York,  and  extend  their  purchases,  throng^  agencies,  to  evei^ 
partof  Northern  Ohioand  Midiigaa  The  **  Rochester  Democrat''  has  compiled  below  n 
table,  showing  the  amount  of  wool  shipped  from  Rochester  during  the  navigation  season, 
tat  three  years.  Tlie  table  does  not,  df  course,  indicate  the  entire  quantity  shipped  bj 
Bocfaeater  dealefs,  because  many  of  theb  largest  purchases  are  made  by  agents,  at  tiM 
doors  of  the  wool-giovran^  and  shq^ped  at  etiur  wid  more  aonrenient  points. 
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April , 

May- 

June. 

July- 

August.. ., 
September.. 
October. . . , 
November- . 


1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

62«089 

40»166 

16,929 

61,530 

66,098 

76,310 

128,750 

84,476 

67,782 

416,629 

471.128 

168.286 

44,812 

148^86 

196.887 

17,741 

140,431 

162,724 

17,677 

128,227 

180,066 

31,900 

87,942 

44,979 

Total lbs.  764.768  1,152,169  862,418 

It  will  be  eeeo  tiiat  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  shipments  of  1846.  Se- 
veral causes  have  contributed  to  this  result.  The  main  one,  probably,  is  the  increased 
attention  paid  to  the  purchase  of  wool  at  other  points  in  Western  New  York.  Formerly, 
the  great  bulk  was  purchased  exclusively  in  Rochester ;  but  lately  the  villages  of  Le 
Roy,  Batavia,  Attica,  and  DansviUe,  have  become  important  wool  markets ;  and  when 
the  price  is  low,  as  it  was  the  past  season,  and  the  demand  light,  wool-growers  prefer 
selling  at  the  nearest  market,  not  having  sufficient  inducements  to  seek  a  market  at  a 
distance.  The  low  prices  of  1846  may  have  induced  some  to  hold  over  their  stodm 
On  this  point,  however,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinioa 

We  find  in  *"  Document  No.  6,"  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  a  letter 
from  Aaron  Errickson,  Esq.,  of  Rochester,  one  of  our  oldest  wool-dealers,  who  has,  we 
believe,  been  engaged  in  the  business  ever  since  Rochester  became  a  prominent  wool 
market.  From  this,  which  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy^ 
we  have  made  a  few  extracts  in  relation  to  the  parchase  of  wool  at  this  poini  T^e 
following  table  wiU  show  the  average  prices  of  wool  in  the  Rochester  market^  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  average  price  of  wod  in  Western  New  York  was  realized  by  the 
growers,  for  the  last  eleven  years,  as  follows : — 


1885,  average  price  86  cents  per  pound. 

1886,  «  86 

1887,  "  87 

1888,  **  d6i 

1889,  "  47i 
1840,                "  88 


1841,  average  price  86^  cents  per  pound. 

1842,  "  80i  «  ** 
1848,  «  28  "  * 
1844,  -  89^  •*  *• 
1846,  •  29i  *•  «* 
1846,                «          24i         **           *• 


Although  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  purchased  the  dip  of  1 889  at  the  average  ooil^ 
as  above  stated,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  wool  declined  to  nearly  the  price  of  1840^ 

The  average  price  of  1846  has  been  furnished  us  from  the  same  source.  By  the  extrad 
below,  it  will  be  seen  that  2^.  Srrickson  last  year  tried  the  experiment  of  shipping 
wool  to  England — ^with  what  success,  we  leave  him  to  tell  in  his  own  language  >— 

"  I  have,  the  present  season,  shipped  to  England  about  40,000  pounds  of  American 
fleece  wool,  grown  in  Western  New  York,  'niis  wool  cost  at  the  nand  of  the  growers 
88  cents  per  pound,  and  averaged  in  quality  about  the  second  grade  of  fine  wool  Tlie 
eight  sample  Dags  of  these  shipments  (and  they  determine  the  value  of  the  whole)  have 
be^  sold  m  Leeds  at  a  price  which,  by  adding  the  difference  in  exchange,  is  equal  to 
40  cents  per  lb.  To  amve  at  the  relative  value  of  wool  in  this  country  and  EngUuid, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  American  cost,  for  collecting,  packing,  and  transport' 
ine  to  tide-water,  or  to  the  fo^tories  of  New  England,  not  less  uian  two  cents  per  pound ; 
which,  added  to  the  price  |>aid  the  growers,  makes  the  home  value  86  cents,  leaving  a 
difference  against  the  British  manufacturer  of  five  cents  per  pound ;  and  as,  from  the 
great  expense  of  shipping  to  and  sellbg  wool  in  England,  the  present  experiment  will 
rather  pay  a  loss  than  a  profit^  the  difference  must  l^  still  greater  before  saccessful  ez- 
portations  can  take  plaoe.^ 

It  is  the  o|Mnion  of  many  of  our  best-informed  dealers  that  the  shipment  of  wool  to  Eng- 
land cannot  be  attended  with  success  until  the  quality  of  our  surplus  chaises.  The  great 
diffiooUy  is,  that  we  have  annually  a  large  surplus  of  medium  grade  wools,  for  which  there 
is  DO  demand  in  England— their  deficiency  being  mostly  confined  to  the  finer  kinds.  Until 
we  pcoduee  a  wosn^m  of  fine  weds,  we  can  probably  never  become  ezteoaive  ejgportera 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  fbUowing  tabl«  exhibits  the  value  of  domestic  exports  of  the  Unitod  Stated 
from  1821  to  1846,  inclusive,  embracmg  Cotton,  Tobacco  leaf,  Rice,  Flour,  Pork,  Lard, 
Beei^  Cattle,  Hides,  Butter,  Cheese,  Skins  and  Furs,  Fish,  <&c  <&c.,  &c 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCS  AND  MANUFACTURE. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  value  of 

Domestic  Produce  and  Manufacture,  and 

of  Bullion 

and  Specie,  exported  frojn  the  United  States,  from  1821  to  1846,  inclueive. 

Pork,  hog's 

Beef,  oatUa, 

Yean. 

CJotton. 

Tobacco  leaf. 

Rice. 

Flour. 

lard,  etc 

bides,  etc 

1821 

$20,167,484 

$5,648,962 

$1,494,307 

$4,2?8,043 

$1,364,116 

$698,323 

1822 

24,036,058 

6,222.838 

1,553,482 

6,103,280 

1,857,899 

844,534 

1823 

20,446,620 

6,282,672 

1,820,985 

4,962.372 

1,291,322 

789,461 

1824 

21,947.401 

4,856.666 

1,882,982 

6,759,176 

1,489,051 

707,299 

1826 

36.846,649 

6,115,623 

1,925,245 

4,212,127 

1.832,679 

980,465 

1826 

26,026,214 

6,347,208 

1.917.446 

4,121.466 

1,892,429 

733.430 

1827 

29,369,646 

^,577,123 

2,348.908 

4,420,081 

1.656,698 

772,63<> 

1828 

22,487,229 

6,269,960 

2,620,696 

4,286,939 

1,496.830 

719,661 

1829 

26,676,311 

4,982,974 

2,514.370 

6,793,651 

1,493,629 

674,965 

1880 

29,674,883 

6,686,865 

1,986,824 

6.085.958 

1,315.246 

717,683 

1881 

26;289,492 

4,892,388 

2.016,267 

9.938,458 

1.501,644 

829.982r 

1882 

81.724,682 

6,999,769 

2,152,631 

4,880,623 

1,928,196 

774,087 

1883 

86,191,106 

6,766.968 

2,744,418 

6,613,010 

2,151,558 

958,076 

1834 

49,448.402 

6,595,306 

1,122,272 

4,620,781 

1,796,001 

765,219 

1836 

64,961,302 

8.250,577 

2,210,331 

4,394,777 

1,776,732 

638,761 

1836 

71,284,926 

10,058,640 

2,548,750 

3,572,599 

1,383,844 

699,115 

1887 

63,240,102 

6,795,647 

2,309,279 

2,987,269 

1,299,796 

686.146' 

1888 

61,656,811 

7,892,029 

1,721,819 

8,608.299 

1,312.346 

628.231 

1839 

61,288,982 

9,832,943 

2,460,198 

6.925,170 

1  777,230 

871,646 

1840 

63,870.307 

9,883,967 

1,942,076 

10,143,615 

1,894,894 

628,373 

1841 

64  880,841 

12,676,703 

2,010,107 

7,769,646 

2,621,537 

904,918 

1842 

47,693.464 

9,640,755 

1,907,387 

7.375,356 

2.629,408 

1,212,688- 

1848 

49,119,806 

4,660.979 

1,625,726 

3,763,071^ 

2,120,020 

1,092,949 

1844 

64,068,501 

8,897,266 

2,182.468 

6,769,488 

8,236,479 

1.810,661 

1846 

.  61,739,643 

7,469,819 

2,160,456 

6,898,598 

2,991,284 

1,926,809 

Batter 

Wood,  and 

Specie 

Yean. 

andoheeae  Sldns  and  fan. 

FIsli.           maDufaci'aof.     Manufinctiutes. 

and  bnlUon. 

l»2l 

1190,287 

$766,206 

$978,691       $1,822,077       $2,584,916       $10,478,059 

18-22 

221.041 

601,302 

915,888 

1,661,258 

2,928,147 

10,810,180- 

1823 

192,778 

672,917 

1,004,800 

1,688,734 

2,947,797 

6,372,987 

1824 

204,206 

661,466 

1,186.704 

2,037,288 

4,634,365 

7,014,662 

1826 

247,787 

624,602 

1,078,778 

1,988,220 

6,417.978 

8,797,056 

1826 

207,766 

682,478 

924,9«2 

2,881,006 

6.278,420 

4,704,688= 

1827 

184.049 

441,690 

987,447 

1,990,869 

6,422,886 

8.014,880 

1828 

176,364 

626,236 

1,066,683 

2,161,767 

6,809,668 

8,248,476 

1829 

176.206 

626.607 

968,068 

2,081,406 

6,194.491 

4,924,020 

1880 

142,370 

641,760 

766,677 

2,066.289 

6.320.980 

2,178,778 

1831 

264.796 

760,988 

929,884 

2,068.811 

6,088,890 

9,014,981 

1832 

290,820 

691,909 

1,066,721 

2,149.661 

6.05a.838 

6,666,841 

1833 

268,462 

841,988 

990,290 

2,668.102 

6,657,080 

2,61 1,701 

1884 

190,099 

797,844 

863.674 

2,607.061 

6,247,893 

2,076,768 

I88& 

164,809 

759,958 

1,008,634 

8,402,934 

7.294,073 

6,477,775 

1886 

114.038 

668,662 

967.890 

2,860,691 

6,107,528 

4,824,886 

1837 

96.176 

651,908 

769.840 

8,166.992 

7,142,040 

6.976,249 

1888 

148,191 

633,946 

819.008 

3.116.196 

8,402.697 

8.608,046 

1839 

127,660 

732.087 

850,538 

8,604,899 

8,326.082 

8,776,74& 

1840 

210,749 

1,287,789 

720,164 

2,926,846 

9,873,462 

8,417.014 

1841 

604,816 

993,262 

761,788 

8,676,806 

9,963,020 

10.084,332 

1842 

388.186 

698,487 

780,106 

8,280,003 

8.410,694 

4,818,589 

1848 

608,968 

468.869 

497,217 

1,687,809 

6.779,627 

1,620,791 

1844 

768,829 

742,196 

897,016 

8,011,968 

9.679.724 

5,454,214 

1846 

878,865 

1,248,866 

1,012,007 

8,099,465      10,829,701 

8,606,496. 
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TALtES  OP  TBE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  U.  STATES. 

The  foUowiDg  table  shows  the  value  of  Cottons,  Woolens,  Silks,  Linens,  manvdbc- 
fures  of  Sillcp,  manufactiires  of  Hemp,  Iron  and  Steel,  Earthen,  Stone,  and  China  Ware^ 
Specie  and  Bullion,  (fee,  imported  into  the  United  States  in  eadi  year,  from  1821  to  1845 
Inclusive : — 


Linens,  and 

Yeari. 

O)ttoni«. 

Woollens. 

Silks. 

man.  of  flax. 

1821 

87,689,711 

$7,437,787 

$4,486,924 

$2,564,159 

1822 

10,246,907 

12,185,904 

6,840,928 

4,132,747 

1823 

•8,554,877 

8,268,088 

6,718,444 

8,808,007 

1824 

8.895,767 

8,386,597 

6.205,317 

8.878,616 

1826 

12.609,616 

11,392,264 

10,299,748 

8,887,787 

1826 

8,348,084 

8.431,974 

8,327,909 

2.987,026 

1827 

9,816,163 

8,742,701 

6,712,016 

2,666,786 

1828 

10,^96,270 

8,679,606 

7,686.640 

2,289,689 

1829 

8,362,017 

6,881,489 

7,192.698 

2,842,481 

1830 

7,862.326 

.     6,766,396 

6,982.242 

8,011,280 

1831 

16,090,224 

12,627,229 

11,117,646 

8,790,111 

1832 

10,399,663 

9,992,424 

9,248,907 

4,078,164 

1883 

7,660,449 

18,262,509 

9,498.866 

2,182,667 

1884 

10,145.181 

11,879,328 

10,998,964 

^>,486.889 

1886 

16,367,585 

17,834,424 

16,677,647 

6,472,021 

1886 

17,876,087 

21,080,003 

22,980,212 

9,807,498 

1887 

11,160.841 

8,600,292 

14,362,823 

6,64*.761 

1838 

6,699,880 

11,612,920 

9,871,248 

9,972,097 

1839 

14,908,181 

18,576,945 

21,742,869 

7,708,066 

1840 

6,504,484 

9,071,184 

9,886.767 

4,614,466 

1841 

11,767,036 

11,001,939 

16,664,897 

6,846,807 

1842 

9,678.615 

8,876,726 

9,467,417 

8,669,184 

1848 

2.968,796 

2,472,164 

2,704.018 

1,484,921 

1844 

13,641,478 

9,4' 

76,762 

8.468,179 

4,492,826 

184^ 

13,863,282 

19,666,176 

9,928,411 

4,928,109 

TABLB— CONTINOED. 

Mannfaoturea     Manufactures 

Earthen,  etono^ 

,        Specie  and 
buUion. 

of  hemp,      of  iron  and  Pteel. 

Ac.  China  ware 

Wines. 

1821 

f!l, 120,450       11,868,529 

$763,888 

$8,064,890 

$1,873,464 

1822 

1,857,828        3,165,676 

1,164,609 

3,369,846 

1,864.627 

1823 

1,497,006         2,967,121 

1,143,416 

6,097,896 

1,291,642 

1824 

1,780.199         2,831,702 

888,869 

8,379,836 

1,060,898 

1826   

2,134,384         8,706,416 

1,086,890 

6.150,766 

1,826,268 

1826 

2,062.728         8,186,486 

1,337,689 

6,880.966 

1,781,188 

1827 

1,888,466         3,978.637 

1,181,047 

8,161,148 

1,621,085 

1828 

2.087,318         4,180,916 

1,664,010 

7,489,741 

1,607,688 

1829 

1,468,486         8,480,908 

1,387,744 

7,403,612 

1,669,662 

1830 

1,333.478         8,666  a48 

1.269,060 

8,156.964 

1,586.102 

1831 

1,477,149         4,827,833 

1,624,604 

7,806,946 

1,678.058 

1832 

1,640,618         6,306,245 

2,024,020 

6,907,604 

2.387,479 

1838 

2,036,036         4,186,437 

1,818,187 

7,070,868 

2,269.497 

1834 

1,679,996         4,746,621 

1,591,413 

17,911,632 

2,944,388 

1885 

2,666,847         6,? 

J61,616 

1,697,682 

18,181,447 

8,760,608 

1886 

2,866,897         7,880,869 

2,709,187 

13,400,881 

4,382,034 

1837 

1,961,628         6,526.693 

1,828,400 

10,616,414 

4,106,741 

1888 

1,691,767         8,618,286 

1,386,586 

17,747,116 

2,318,282 

1839 

2,096,716         6,607,610 

2,488,268 

6,695^176 

8,441,697 

1840 

1,688,155         3,184,900 

2,010,281 

8,882,818 

2,209.176 

1841 

2,566,881         4.256,960 

1,636,460 

4,988,638 

2,091,411 

1842 

1,278,684        8,672,081 

1,667.961 

4,087,016 

1,271,019 

1848 

626.502         1,012,086 

688,036 

22,320  386 

801,925 

1844 

1,008,429         8,818,796 

1,688,482 

6,830,429 

909^05 

1846 

897,846        6,077,788 

2,489,615 

4,070,222 

1,470,186 
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VALUES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ABTICLES  IMPORTSD  INTO  THE  U.  STATEa 

CABLB,  OOMTINUZD— lirOLUOING  THE  VALUiS  OF  8PIEIT8,  MOLASSES,  TEAS,  COFFEE,  8U6AB 
■ALT,  8PI0ES,  LEAD,  HEMP,  AND  OQEDAGE,  IMPOETED  DfTO  THE  UNITED    STATES   IN  EACH 

TXAE»  fSOM  1821  TO   1846,  IB0LU8IYB. 

Team.  Bptrita.  MoluMee.                 Teas.  Ooflbe. 

1821 $1,804,798  $1,719,227  $1,822,«86  $4,489,970 

1822 2,460,261  2,898.866  ,  1,860,777  6,662,649 

1828 1,791,419  2,634.222             2,861.246  7,098.119 

1824 2,142,620  2,418.648             2,786,262  6,487.029 

1826 2,186,210  2.647,716             8,728,986  6,260,828 

1826 :  1,687,712  2,888.728            8,762,281  4.1690^68 

1827 1,661,486  2,818.982             1,714,H82  4,464,891 

1828 2,881,666  2,788,471             2,461.197  6,192,888 

1829 1,447,914  1,484,1 04             2,060,467  4,688,686 

1880 668,990  996,776             2,426,018  4,227,021 

1881 1,087,787  2.482,488            1,418,087  6,317.666 

1882 1,866,018  2,624,281             2,788,868  9,099.464 

1888 1,687.226  2,867,986            6,484,608  10.667,299 

1884 1.819,245  2,989,020            6,217,949  8,762,667 

1886 1,682.681  8,074,172     4,622,806  10,716,466 

1886 1,917.881  4,077,312     6,842,811  9,658,068 

1887 1.470,802  8,444,701     6,908,064  8,667,760 

1888 1,476,918  3,866,286     8,497.156  7,640,21t 

1889 2,222,426  4.364,234     2,428,419  9,744.108 

1840 1,692,664  2,910,791     6,427.010  8,646,222 

1841 1,748,237  2,628.619     8,466,246  10,444,882 

1842 886,866  1,942,676     4,527.108  8.938,686 

1848 273,616  1,184,820     8,849.862  6,899,189 

1844 878,977  2,833,758     4,120,786  9,764,664 

1846 1,191,120  8,154,782     6,761,788  6,243,682 


TABLE— CONTINUED. 


Tesn.  Sugar. 

1821 $8,668,896 

1822 6,085,008 

1828 8.269,081 

1824 6,411,617 

1826 4,282,662 

1826 6,811,954 

1827 4,677.464 

1828. 8,646,794 

1829 8,622,666 

1880,. 4,680,922 

1881 4,981,824 

1882 2,986,719 

1888 4,766,866 

1884- 6,688,102 

1886 6,806,426 

18*6 12,614,718 

1887 7,208,806 

1888., 7,686,881 

1889 9,924,682 

1840 6,681,128 

1841 8,802,742 

1842. 6.608,568 

1848 2,682,618 

1844- 7,196.091 

1846 4,780,720 


Hemp 
aodoord'ge. 

Salt. 

Splcea. 

Lead. 

$609,021 

$810,281 

$284,701 

$618,866 

625,932 

606,340 

266,441 

1,202,086 

740,866 

680,966 

155.176 

796,781 

613,486 

655,149 

128,670 

690,086 

689.125 

626,039 

801,408 

484,826 

677,068 

694,568 

266,409 

686,866 

685,201 

822,730 

808,616 

698,866 

443,469 

432,604 

805,662 

1.191.441 

714,618 

461,689 

62,146 

762,289 

671,979 

457,728 

20,396 

279,748 

686.188 

279,096 

62,410 

885,672 

684.910 

806,013 

124,632 

987,26& 

996,418 

919,493 

89,019 

624,064 

889,315 

498.932 

188,762 

669.307 

666,097 

712.648 

64,112 

616,841 

724,527 

1,018.184 

87.621 

904.108 

862,617 

847,617 

17,874 

680.080 

1.028,418 

488,272 

8,766 

697,666 

887,092 

839,241 

20,766 

716,999 

1,016.426 

658,940 

19.466 

786.116 

821.496 

498,898 

8,702 

742,970 

841,672 

668,686 

679 

858,888 

710.489 

264,660 

227 

262,278 

911.612 

864.084 

102 

846,681 

898,668 

688,066 

617 

284,809 
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TABULA&  BtATEMENT  ESHIBITIKQ  THE  VALOE  OF  EXPORTS  OF  CXITED    STATES     AKNOALLT, 

FROM    1821   TO    1846. 


Yr.  end.  Dora.  pro. 
Sept.3U.  duce,  «cc. 

noils. 

1821,  48,671,894 

1822,  49,874,0*79 

1823,  47,156,408 

1824,  50,649,600 
1826,  66,944,746 

1826,  63,055.710 

1827,  68,921,691 

1828,  50.669,669 

1829,  65,700.198 

1880,  69,462,029 

1881,  61,277,057 

1882,  68,187,470 
1888,  70,817,698 


foreign  mer- 
chandise. 
Dolls. 
21,302,488 
22,286,202 
27,548,622 
25,887,167 
82.690,648 
24,689,612 
23,403,186 
21.695.017 
16,658,478 
14,487,479 
20,083,526 
24,039,478 
19,822,786 


Total 
■  DoLis. 
64,974,882 
72,160,281 
74,699,030 
76,986,657 
99,585,388 
77,596,822 
82.324,887 
72,264,686 
72,368.671 
73,849.608 
81,310.68;j 
87,176,943 
90,140,438 


Yr.end. 
8epl.30. 

1834, 
1836, 
1886, 
1837, 
1888. 
1889, 
1840, 
1841, 
1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845. 


Dom.  pro- 
duce, Ax. 
Dolls. 
81,024,162 
101,189,082 
106,916,680 
95,664,414 
96,083,821 
108,538,891 
113,895,634 
106,382,722 
92,969,996 
77,793,788 
99,715,179 
99,299,776 


Foreign  mer- 

cbandUe. 

Dolls. 

23,'?12,811 

29,604,495 

21,746,860 

21,864,962 

12,452,796 

17,494,626 

18,190,812 

15,469,081 

11,721,538 

6,662,697 

11,487,867 

16,846,880 


TotaL 
Dolhs. 
104,886,978 
121,693,677 
128,668,040 
117,419,876 
108,486,616 
121,028,416 
132,085,946 
121,851,808 
104,691,584 
84.346,480 
111,200,046 
114,646,606 


EXPORT  TRADE  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 
We  publish  below  a  tabular  statement,  derived  from  the  "  Dtarior  de  la  Marina^  of 

Havana,  of  the  exports  of  sugar,  coffee,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured  tobacco,  tim- 
ber, and  copper,  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  during  the  last  five  years. 

SUGAR.  COFFEE. 

Years.          Spanish  ports.  Foreicm  ports.    Total  Cat»os.    Spanish  ports  Foreign  ports.  Total  arrobas. 

1841 140,887    688,719    829,556      70,122    1,164,884  1,285,006 

1842 121.267    696,390    817.643     129,727    1,869,119  1,998,846 

1843....   121,456    767,648    889,103     127,535    1,504,247  '  1,681,782 

1844....   172.245    837,820   1,009,566     17,169     292,889  810,008 

1846....   131,167    344,111    475,286     96,810     463,512  669,822 

TO  BACCO^UN  ICANUFACTOBED. 

Years.                                    Spanish  ports.         Foreign  ports.          Total  pounds.  Value. 

1841 2,108,167      8,649,420     6,767.677  $719,869 

1842  1,167,058      8,446,776      6,941,888  742,864 

1848 1,854,222     5,854,016     7,208,238  901,080 

1844 856,670     8,777,198     4,688,768  •  686,166 

1846 2,747,268     8,927,605     6,674,863  884,621 

TOBACCO— MANVFACTUBED. 

1841 10,286      159,985       170,171  1,677,748 

1842.. 9,841       140,148       160,289  1,464,269 

1848 62,846       196,664       267,997  2,666,260 

1844 6,641       162,964       168,606  1,664,660 

1846 9,608       118,978       128,681  1,261,800 

MAHOOANT.  OEDAB. 

Years.                                  No.  of  yards.                Value.                    No.  of  yards.  Value. 

1841 20,787      $66,261  03        19,246  $21,071  04 

1842 28,397       66.161  08^       81,482  40,101  07 

1848 88,604      108,370  01        87,909  48,947 

1844 61,100      166,909  08        86,686  44.046 

1846 76,089      212,480  06        69,987  65,218 

OOPPEB. 

Years.                                                                                         Quintals.  Value. 

1841 698,060  $4,606,490 

1842 788,971  4,981,406 

1848 768,660  2,018,648 

1844. *      801,446  2,008^87 

1846 880,922  2,199,208 
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Ill 


DfFOET  AUD  8ALB8  OF  OOTTON-WOOL. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  import  of  cotton-wool  into'  Liverpool,  weekly, 
daring  the  year  1845;  also,  the  number  of  bags  and  bales  sold  to  the  dealers,  spinners, 

and  exporters ;  the  reported  sales  to  speculatcM^  Ac,  and  weekly  price  of  Uplands;  for 
1845,  is  derived  from  Bums*  Commercial  Glance : — 

No.  of  bags  No.  of  bags.    No.  of  bags  Weekly 

1845.  No.ofbacs.  taken  by  taken  by       taken  by  Tot.  No. of  price  of 

-    impoited.  the  trade.  exporters,    speculators.  bat^  sold.  Uplanda. 

Jan.     4  UoAAfti  ''»®^^  ^^^  l'^<^  ^'30<^  8    a  4i 

jj  pj,04U-^  27,000  800  1,000  28,300  8^  a  4i 

18  40,888  37,610  300  6,000  43,910  8i  a  4f 

25  89,414  41,800  800  8,000  44,600  8|  a  4f 
Feb.     1  25,066  27,120  1,600  4,800  33,620  3f  a  4^ 

8  18,700  80,150  800  8,900  89,850  8    a  5 

15  19,620  80,500  150  25,800  55,950  4f  a  6 

22  86,788  20,220  450  15,050  35,720  sj  a  4f 

March  1  84,206  24,880  150  17,550  42,080  8|  a  4| 

8  84,848  87,250  1,900  82,850  71,500  -Sf  a  4f 

15  6,678  21,400  800  12.000  83,700  4i  a  5 
22  4,247  12,750  700  5,500  18,950  8f  a  5^ 
29  81,819  26,070  860  2,500  28,920  8^  a  4| 

April   5  44,288  88.500  2,450  9,500  50,450  8^^  a  4f 

12  10,824  84,700  8,180  8,700  46,580  8    a  5^ 

19  72,405  81,910  2,500  7.500  41,910  8i  a  4f 

26  28,224  41,290  1,060  80,100  72,450  8i  a  5 
May     8  88,718  20,720  900  29,600  51,220  8^  a  5i 

10  18,786  82,060  2,050  27.000  61,110  3|  a  5 

17  51,476  18,800  1,400  5,200  25,400  8^  a  4^ 
24  28,126  81,420  1,000  5,000  37,420  3i  a  4| 
81  18,189  88,990  1,200  5,000  40,190  8i  a  4| 

June     7  125,496  25,580  1,710  1,750  28,990'  8f  a  5 

14  98,667  81,770  8,100  9,000  48,870  8^  a  6 

21  48,225  85.570  1,800  11,000  47,870  3|  a  5i 
28  12,888  26,090  2,780  11,900  40,770  8i  a  4f 

July     6  65,477  89,910  2.080  19,000  60,990  3|  a  4f 

12  45,628  35,870  2,750  26,900  65,020  3^  a  4| 

19  54,549  27,760  8,230  86,700  72,690  8|  a  5 

26  24,151  81,510  4,420  10,850  46,780  8i  a  5^ 
Aug.     2  46,652  22,600  2,770  7,600  82,970  8f  a  5^ 

9  11,252  24,860  8,700  8,400  86,960  8i  a  5f 

16  22,692  31,290  2,300  8.400  41,990  8i  a  5J 

28  6,884  28,480  8,160  5,400  82,040  3^  a  5^ 
80  29,468  88,880  1,900  18,700  48,980  8i  a  4f- 

Bept    6  8,992  81,750  1,200  81,300  64,250  8^  a  5 

18  4,262  18,688  460  14,000  82,980  8f  a  5 

20  21,874  26,800  600  11,700  88,500  8i  a  6^ 

27  9.981  19,100  800  6,600  26,400  8i  a  5i 
Oct      4  7,868  22.280  200  1,500  28,930  8f  a  4f 

11  8,816  18,550  700  2,500  16,750  3f  a  4| 
18  6,628  14,800  200  6,000  20,000  8f  a  4i 

26  10,109  12.840         4,500  17,840  8i  a  4f 

Nov.     1  16.948  12,420  160  6,500  18,070  8i  a  4i 

8  8,026  16,000         16,000  8f  a  6 

16  18,950  28,660         12,000  35,560  8i  a  4^ 

22  18,443  12,540         8,000  15,540  8i  a  4^ 

29  87,641  25,870         12,500  87,870  8i  a  4f 

Dec.     6  28,852  24,960         500  25,460  Z^  a  7i 

18  12,707  25,840  100  500  26,440  8|  a  4f 

20  16,746  17,780         700  20,480  8    a  4^ 

27  24,616  22,120  100  1,800  28,620  8|  a  4^ 
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l8t  three  months 

6»854 

2d         «           

6,876 

8d          «            

IfiSS 

4th        «            

4,692 

Forwarded  into  the  coontiy  b^  interior  importen* 
''  and  not  accounted  for  in  the  sales. 


BAGS  OF  OOTTON-WOOi    IMPORTED,  KXPORTED,  ETC. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  bogs  and  bales  of  cotton  imported, 
exported,  taken  for  cousumption,  and  the  stock  on  hand  in  Loudon,  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow,  each  year,  from  1881  to  1846,  both  inclusive: — 


Tak.for 

Stock  in 

Stock  in 

Stock  in 

To.  stock. 

ooDsum., 

Lond., 

Liv'pool, 
latJan'y 

Glas- 

on  the 

Ye»8. 

Imported. 

Exp'dfAto 

.     and  des- 

&C.,i8t 

ffOWiflt 

Jan.,  In 

l«tJan»y 

troyed 

Jan.,  iu 

In  each 

in  each 

byflre. 

eachyr. 

year. 

oa.yr. 

year. 

1881.. 

901,764 

80,699 

862,206 

42,862 

268,100 

21,268 

822,220 

1882.. 

902,240 

66,100 

868.484 

87,381 

212,366 

26,576 

276,806 

1888.. 

981.796 

79,066 

877,689 

84,102 

197,960 

18,068 

246,120 

1884. . 

946,586 

90,896 

888,280 

86,248 

180,780 

9,127 

215,160 

1886.. 

1,089,809 

107,240 

987,616 

26.296 

146,311 

18,968 

185,560 

1836.. 

1,191,744 

100,863 

1,081,094 

24,470 

184,700 

20,848 

230,018 

1887.. 

1,168,889 

128,686 

1.064,981 

60.820 

204,490 

28,600 

289,000 

1888.. 

1,429,062 

102,870 

1,266,116 

64,160 

170,863 

24,870 

269,878 

1889.. 

1,109,660 

121,669 

1,043,611 

46,460 

848,849 

26,800 

821,099 

1840.. 

1,699,848 

126,046 

1,274,729 

81.640 

206,049 

27,790 

266.479 

1841.. 

1,841.669 

117,880 

1,118,717 

60,660 

866.140 

27,248 

464.048 

1842.. 

1,884,894 

141,467 

1,221,698 

68.240 

429,830 

40,190 

638.268 

1848.. 

1,666,982 

121,410 

1,867,662 

74,670 

466,600 

80,284 

661,404 

1844.. 

1,479,831 

134,882 

1,427,482 

84,160 

668.900 

46,692 

786,966 

1846.. 

1,866,660 

120,696 

1,677,617 

91,776 

740,680 

61,627 

902,982 

1846.. 

90,060 

886,480 

84,990 

1,060,480 

TIMBER  TRADE  OP  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

TIICBEB  mPORTBD  IKTO  THB  UNITED  XINODOll  IN  BACH  TKAB,  FROR  1889  TO  1845. 

We  give  below  a  return  of  the  number  of  timber-laden  ships,  their  tonnage  and  crews, 
entered  inwards  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  seven  years.  1839-45,  (ustinguishing 
BiitiBh  from  foreign,  and  the  countries  from  which  they  came;  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  several  proportions  which  British  ships  and  tonnage,  and  crews  employed,  bear  to 
foreign,  with  each  country.    The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  chief  results : — 

lg|9.  BRTTISH.  FOREIGN. 

Ships.  Tour.  Men.  Ships.  Tons.            Men- 

Rassia. 874  96,496  8,8»4  100  82,376         1,407 

Sweden. 16  3,029  137  102  27,221         1,128 

PmssU 216  46,767  1,948  866  87,003        8,773 

Brit  N.  A.  colonies      1,896  656.448  25,726  ...             

Allother  countries          98  24,892  987  104  7,494          655 

TotaL 2,594  822,131  82,641  661  154,094        6,868 

im. 

P.:-    i  I 258  65,856  2,582  147            47,789        2,056 

Jr« 12  2,298  94  128             88,866         1,858 

in.    1 182  86,314  1,675  418          104,874        4,426 

BriuA.A.coloBie8  2,079  745,886  28,461             

AUotheroountries  116  29,818  1,310  98              8,008           588 

ToteL 2.647         879,172  84,012  781  198,982        8,878 

1841. 

Russia 256  62,208  2,486  188  47,195        1,968 

Sweden 10  1.824  88  121  88,020        1,270 

Prussia 114  22,819  971  828  80,174        8,458 

Brit  N.  A.  colonies  2,064  851,484  28,618  ...             

AllotheroountrieB  97  26,454  1,159  13  1,057            78 

Total'. 2^81  964,284  88,817  590         161,466         6,764 
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1841.  flypi.  Toot.  Mm.  Aipi.          Tom.              Mm. 

Roflria^ 180  46,079  1,783  87         30,780         1,363 

Sweden, 31  4,163  155  93         33,990            963 

PniaBta, 109  31,334  893  179         48,130         1,967 

Brit  N.  A.  eoloniet,...  .   1^3  464,500  17,494        

AUodiArcoantriM,....  84  37,307  1,171  13             837             80 

Total,......*.......       1,617       563,383       31,495       371        108,717        4,193 

1841. 

Roma, 349  88,467  3,894  74           8,434           964 

Swtden, 19  3,396  135  130         33336         1,396 

ProHUt,. 88  15,353  663  368         70,404        3,917 

BrH.  N.  A.  eolonies,...  1,841  689,731  36,519        

AlloUiercoantries,....  75  31,630  945  486         78,371         3,944 

Total,. 3,373        818,176        31,655        958        184,435         9,131 

1844. 

Rana, 431  99,136  3,789  78         35,373         1,035 

Sweden,. 14  3,369  145  143         37,418         1,504 

Prania 159  39,744  1,340  440        106,303         4,503 

Brit  N.  A.  coloniaa,...  1,955  733,109  86,760        

All  other  coantries,....  58  14,548  688  653        1104^76         5,45S 

ToCaU. 3,607       889,796       33,563     1^314       383,068       13,494 

184i. 

RoHla, 483  119,698  4,439  183         41,935         1,737 

Sweden, 15  9,704  113  807          56,497         8,317 

PruKia,. :..  105  16,431  793  747        169,550         7,318 

Brit  N.  A.  coloniea,...  9,608  964,376  36,489        

AD  other  countries,....  76  17,838  835  808        115,190         6,177 

Total,. 3^     1,114,667       48,668     1^95       383,163       17,449 

Retnma  have  alw  been  procored  from  Rnaia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Pnusia,  TuManj,  the 
Papal  States,  Sardinia,  and  Aastiia,  of  flie  duties  leried  in  each  of  those  comtriea  npon 
timber  exported ;  and  a  retain  is  n^e  of  the  prices  of  Memel  and  Canadiin  timber  in  the 
port  of  London,  duty  paid,  in  the  firrt  weeks  of  Janaary,  1846,  and  six  precedhig  yeaob 
These,  with  the  rates  of  dnty  payable  at  each  period,  were  as  nnder  i-^ 

Data.                               Mmi«L                Rait  of  Doty.  Ctaodian.  R.  of  D. 

jCs.d.        jCs.d.        s.d.  JCs.d.  jCs>        s.d. 

Jan.  6, 1846,        5  13  6to5  17  6        350        Red,....  4    60to4in       10 

YeUow,  3    6  0  3  IM 

Jan.  7, 1845,        5    0  8        5  10  0       35  0        Red,....  3  18  6  4    6/       10 

I                                                                             Yellow,  3    6  0  3  11  ( 

Ian.  3, 1844,        5    5  0        5  10  0       35  0        Red,....  3    10  3    6^       10 

Yellow,  3  16  0  3    6  ( 

Jan.  3, 1843,        7  15  0        800        550        Red^...  3  15  0  4    5}     10  0 

Yellow,  3    5  0  3  15  ( 

Jan.  4, 1843,        7  15  0        800        550        Red,-...  5    3  0  5    5  1     10  0 

YeUow,  3  15  0  4    5  ( 

Jan.  5, 1841,        7  15  0        800        550        Red 5    3  0  5    5  1     10  0 

YeUow,  4    0  0  4  10  C 

Jan.7, 1S40,       800       856       550        Redn...  5    00  5    5.)     100 

YeUow,  4    0  0  4  15  ( 
▼OL.  XVI. — ^NO.  I.                                    '  8 
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FLOUR  INSPECTIONS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

QUANTITT  oV  TJJOVR  IICSPECTED  AT  NEW  0SLS41IS,  FOR  THE  YEAR  INDIIfO  SEPTEMBER  1,  1846. 

The  floor  inspectors  of  New  Orleans  have  furnished  the  Price  Canent  of  that  city  with 
the  following  statement  of  the  inspections  of  flour  for  each  month  during  the  year  ended 
August  31, 1846.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  quantity  is  414,846  barrels.  The  total 
quantity  received  from  the  interior  during  the  same  time,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
Price  Current,  was  837385  barrels. 

STATEMElfT  OF  FLOUR  QISFECTBD  FROM  IST  SEFTtMBER,  1845,  TO  31st  AUGUST,  1846. 


Bmrreb. 

1845.— September, 30,354 

Octoberr 43,686 

November, 36,852 

December, 32,441 

1846^Janoary, 40,205 

February, « 42,506 

Mafch,« 39,601 


1846.— April, 42,010 

May,. 36.811 

June, 27,938 

July, 20,141 

August, 22,301 


Total, 414,846 


IRON  TRADE,  ETC.,  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

From  a  return  ordered  bv  the  British  Pariiament  we  collect  some  interesting  items  rel- 
ative to  the  iron  trade.  Tm  quantity  of  foreign  iron  imported  into  Great  Britain  during 
the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1846,  inclodrd  220  tons  of  iron  in  pigs,  and  33,40$ 
tons  in  bars  unwrought  The  value  of  the  wrought  iron  and  steel  brought  in  was  i)2l,l97. 
Sweden  supplied  nearly  all  the  iron  in  bars  that  was  imported.  A  small  portion  of 
this  foreign  iron  vnis  re-exported  from  England.  The  exports  of  British  iron  fix>m  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January  last,  were-^77,361  tons  of  pig, 
153,882  tons  of  bar,  10,209  tons  of  bolt  and  rod,  22,936  tons  of  cast,  1,949  tons  of  wire, 
2,974  tons  of  anchors,  grapnels,  du^,  11,738  tons  of  hoops,  6,463  tons  of  nails,  56,164 
tons  of  all  other  sorts  (except  ordnance,)  2,250  tons  of  old  iron  for  reroannfacture,  and 
7,015  tons  of  unwrought  steel.  Prussia,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  the 
British  North  American  Colonies,  are  the  best  customers.  The  quantity  of  British  hard- 
wares and  cutlery  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  5th  of  January  last,  was 
20,754  tons,  and  the  declared  value  X2,182,999.  The  United  States  of  America  took  hy 
fu  the  largest  quantity,  the  value  being  X7 19,324.  The  British  North  American  colonies 
received  to  the  amount  of  i;200,475  ;  Germany,  of  JC159.459 ;  the  British  territories  in 
the  East  Indies,  of  JCI  19,896 ;  and  the  British  ^est  Indies,  of  je80,483.  The  value  of 
ih/c  British  machinery  and  mill-work  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  ending 
5th  January  last,  was  i;904,961,  of  which  Russia  took  i:il6,804 ;  Germany  jCI  13,847  ; 
France  ;C103,  078;  Spain  JC65387;  the  British  North  American  colonies  JC46,286; 
and  the  United  States  of  America  JSHfill. 


STATISTICS  OF  SHIPPING  AT  QUEBEC. 

Daring  the  season  of  navigation  which  closed  in  November,  there  have  arrived  at  Que- 
bee,  from  sea,  1,439  vessels,  forming  an  aggregate  of  573,208  tons ;  the  crews  of  these  ves- 
sels average  about  15  men  each,  making  21,585  seamen.  Of  these-^including  new  ves- 
sels—1,3^  have  cleared  at  Quebec,  90  of  which  were  from  Montreal,  having  partly  loaded  ^ 
there,  and  had  to  have  the  remainder  of  their  cargoes  brought  down  in  lighters,  owing  to 
the  shallowness  of  Lake  St.  Peter,  and  consequently  bad  to  re-clear  here  ;  thus  leaving 
1,272  that  have  loaded  at  Quebec. 

There  were  30  vessels  built  at  Quebec,  daring  the  year  ended  1st  November,  1 846,  ibrm- 
ing  an  aggregate  of  19,751  tons — of  these  24  were  square-rigged,  forming  19,369  tons, 
which,  added  to  the  toimage  of  anivals  in  1846,573,208  tons,  makes  592,577  tons  of  ship- 
ping that  have  loaded  in  the  ports  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  in  1846. 

The  number  o{  arrivals  at  this  port,  from  sea,  is  36  less  in  1846  than  in  1845— bat  the 
tonnage  of  1846  exceeds  that  of  1845  by  13,496  tons. 

The  mmibcV  of  arrivals  at  Montreal  were,  in  1845—202  vessels,  tonnage  51,295 ;  and 
in  1846-321  vessels,  tonnage  55,968. 
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RAILROAD  FROM  LAKE  MICHIGAN  TO  THE  MlSSISSffPI  RIVER. 

TO  THS  EDITOR  OF  THE  MERCHANTS*  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

The  importance  of  railroad  commtmication  between  the  different  sections  of  onr  country, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated.  The  eastern  cities  are  deeply  interested  in  facili- 
tating intercoorse  between  themselves  and  the  great  western  valley.  The  opening  trade 
with  the  west  has  bat  commenced.  The  tide  of  emigration  towards  those  rich  and  vacant 
lands  is  constant ;  and  millions  of  acres  are  yet  to  poor  their  harvests  into  the  commercial 
emporiums  of  the  east.  The  most  expeditious  channels  of  intercourae  between  the  east  and 
west  will  command  the  passengen  and  much  of  the  trade.  The  great  western  railroad,  ex- 
tending from  New  York  and  Boston,  will  pass  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  thence 
across  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  round  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago.  From 
this  point  is  the  only  uncommenced  or  perhaps  unsurveyed  part  of  the  route  between  the 
great  lakes  and  the  lather  of  waters.  The  completion  of  a  railroad  .from  Chicago  to  the 
Miasissippii  will  consummate  the  connexion  between  New  York,  Boston,  and  New  Or- 
leans, by  an  expeditious  inland  route.  The  attention  of  eastern  capitalists  is  invited  to  the 
feasibility  and  importance  of  this  work.  By  an  examination  of  the  map  of  Illinois,  it  will 
be  perceived,  that  directly  west  of  Chicago,  the  Mississippi  makes  its  great  eastern  bend, 
and  approaches  nearest  the  lake.  This  is  the  easiest  and  most  natural  connection.  It  is 
not  only  the  shortest,  but  the  most  practicable.  It  passes  through  the  most  beautiful  and 
inviting  part  of  Illinois — one  that  will  require  but  little  grading — settled  by  an  industrious 
and  thriving  population,  afibrding  every  facility  for  making  a  road,  and  abounding  in  all 
ihe  products  of  the  northern  and  middle  States. 

A  continuous  raihx>ad  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  may  be  made  with 
comparatively  little  expense.  The  importance  of  this  route  is  prospectively  great  A  rail- 
road from  Chicago  directly  west  to  the  eastern  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  will  concentrate  to 
one  point  the  northern  and  southern  travel  It  will  not  only  greatly  facilitate  the  intercourse 
betweeen  Iowa  and  the  east,  but  by  extending  a  branch  north  to  Galena,  following  the 
grade  of  the  great  central  railroad,  the  lead  trade  may  be  secured.  With  another  extend- 
ing down  the  Mississippi  to  Rock  Island,  and  ultimately  below  the  lower  rapids,  where  the 
navigation  of  the  river  is  uninterrupted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  it  will  most  certain- 
ly become  the  great  channel  of  communication  between  the  west  and  south  and  the  eastern 
cities— embracing  the  most  valuable  and  important  secticms  of  our  country.  Shall  Boston 
or  New  York  first  adventure  in  this  magnifioem  enterprise  ?  Shall  a  large  part  of  the  Mis- 
sisaippi  valley  be  thus  brought  into  immediate  commercial  alliance  with  one  part  of  the 
east  7  Great  advantages  may  be  secured — who  shall  win  them  7  The  rival  cities  in  this 
great  enterprise  are  New  York  and  Boston.  %  J.  EL  C 


DELAWARE  AND  RARITAN  CANAL. 

CHASTER  OP  THE   COMPANY — ORIGINAL   COST    OF   CANAL — RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
EIGHT  TEARS — RATES  OF  TOLL  ON  THE  CANAL  IN  1846-7. 

The  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Company  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of 
*New  Jersey,  February  4, 1830.  Capital  slocks  ^h^OOfiOO,  I>niatioaD£charter  limited,, 
originally,  to  30  years,  but  extende'd^  to  fifty  yeara  by  a  supplemental  act,  passed  February 
30th,  1831,  which  gave  the  State  an  election  of  purchase,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
upon  paying  the  appraised  value  of  the  work,  not  exceeding  cost  This  canal  connects 
the  Delaware  river,  below  tide-water,  at  Bordentown,  with  the  Raritan,  below  tide-water, 
at  New  Brunswick.  It  is  43  miles  in  length,  75  feet  wide,  on  the  top  water  line,  and  has 
7  feet  depth  of  water.    The  eztennoQ  from  Trenton  to  Bull's  eddy,  9^  milst  up  the 
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Z>BlawaK,  18  60  feet  wide.  There  are  15  locks,  namelj :  7  aeoendiDg  Cmm  the  Delaware, 
and  7  deacending  to  the  Rarilan — the  elevation  overcome  being  only  58  leet.  The  locks 
are  110  feet  long,  and  34  wide,  in  the  dear.  Pivot  bridges  are  erected  along  the  entire 
Une,  for  the  passage  of  masted  sea-vessels. 

ORIOQCAL  COST  OF  THB  DSLAWAXfi  AMD  KAEITAR  OiiTAL. 

Canal  sections,  emVnk-  ) 

ments,     excavations,  [    91,354|379  50 

waste  weirs,  &c. 

Locks,. 

Cnlverts, - 


Fences, 

Pier  and  Harbor  at  N. 
Branswick, 

Wharfing, 

Dredging  and  improv- 
ing Raiitan,.. .* 

Timber, 

Cement,. 

Real  estate,. 


285,356  28 

160353  53 

88,971  83 

36,487  04 


33,016  50 
8,379  99 

56341  88 
132,509  69 

934240  45 
^1,000  66 


Railroad  iron,  balance,  $3,936  05 

Damages,- 33389  80 

Engineeer  department,  84^6  19 

L^  expenses,. 15^99  91 

Office  expenses, 1,653  14 

Contingent  expenses, . .  35,573  43 

Salaries, 38,536  35 

Bargee, 319  33 

Smith-shop, •...  1,427  77 

Interest, 100,529  07 

Towing  estabhflhment,  9,876  39 

Loan  expenses, 15y460  00 

Railroad  on  Heathcote  {  it  9*90  o^ 

&  Lawrence  Brook,  {  ^^'^^^  ^ 

Doe  by  contractars,....  I3O6  09 


BEOEinS  AMD  KXPSMNTUUS  OF  THB  DKLAWAUE  AJR)  KAEITAH  CAHAL. 


Ymib. 

1834, $11,604  19 

1835, 47441  92 

1836, 54,801  23 

1837 67,194  26 


BspMuUtnrei 

949343  74 

34,764  89 
27,079  21 


Tmi*.  Baotipts.  Exprnti 

1838 973307  94  946307  79 

1839 74343  53  44,698  48 

1840 79,467  94  40,769  63 

1841 81,543  44  49,509  00 


SAnS  or  TOLL  ON  TBI  DILAWARB  AND  SABITAK  GAHAL  AUD  FttDBR,  1846. 


Pwmile. 


Apples,  peaches,  and  other  green  frait8,...baBh. 

Buley  and  buckwheat, 

Bark,  conveyed  in  boats, cord. 

«  •*  raAs, 

Boai^  plank,  and  scantling,  in  boats,...M.  ft. 

«•  «  ••  rafts,. -.... 

Brick - • J^L 

Baakets,  empty, 

Bran  and  shorts, *. .bosh. 

Burr  blocks, ......J(.lb8. 

Cattle, «....,... 

Coal, ton. 

Com  and  com  meal, »bQsh. 

Com  meal, « Jihd. 

Charcoal bush. 

Carriages, ......each. 

Carts, 

CUy,  in  hhds, 

Cider,...". 

Coaches,  post, 

Empty  casks,  hhds, .* 

••        «♦        bbls 

Fi*,  salted, bbl. 

•*    fresh, M.  lbs. 

Flax,. . 

Flax-seed, bosh. 

Flour, bbl. 

Gigs, .each. 

Grass-seed, : .bush. 

Grind-stones, M.  lbs. 

Hay  or  straw, ton. 

Hogs, • •^  Ibe. 

Hoop-poles,  hhds M. 

-       bbb. 


1 


«. 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

8 
1 


m,  f. 
0^4 
0    2 


Throofh. 

65* 
1  30 

43 
1  75 

50 

75 

i 

25 

50 

30 

1 

20 

i 


50 
16 

6i 
1  50 
6i 

i* 

43 

50 

H 

4 
50 

^* 

25 

50 

1  30 

66 


e. 
0 

m. 
0 

; 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

fr 

0 

8 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

8 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

5 

1 

0 

0- 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

9 

1 

7 

5 

0 

8 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

5 

3 

5 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

9 

0 

8 

5 

0 

8 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

5 

1 

5 

0 

0 

7 

5 
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HfdreiiUe  cement, bU.  0    15  S{  0    15 

Iioa,  pig ton.  10    0  30  10    0 

•*oWecrap ^ 10    0  30  10    0 

"  caet,  water  pipee, 10    0  43  0    7    6 

"  bar, 10    0  43  0    7    5 

Lath,  plaauring. .bmidfe.  0    0    3  1  0    0    3 

«    ahingUng Jtf.fur.m.  0    5    0  98  0    5    0 

lime,  sand,  manure  and  iron  ore, M.  lbs.  0    3    0  8  0    S    0 

Marble,  onwrooght 0    5    0  SO  0    5    0 

«     eawwl, 0    7    5  33  0    7    5 

••     mamiiaeaDed,. ^ 10    0  43  10    0 

Nails, ton»  10    0  43  0    7    5 

Oats, bosh.  0    0    3  1  0    0    3 

Ofsters,  and  other  shell-fidi, 0    0    5  9  0    0    5* 

Qyster-shells, .^ 0    0    3  1  0    0    8 

Passengers, .each.  9    0    0  86  10    0 

Poets,  locust  or  oedar,  in  boats, Jiondred.  19    0  50  0    8    5 

"       "             "         rafts, 950  100  170 

<•    oak  or  chestnut,  in  boats, 19    0  50  0    7    5 

••       ••             ••         rafts 950  100  150 

Pliviog-atones, M.  lbs.  0    9    0  4  0    9    0 

Peas,  green bosh.  0    0    4  1|  0    0    4 

Ploughs, .each.  0    17  7  0    10 

Plaster  of  Paris, ton.  10    0  30  0    5    0 

rotatoee,....- .bush.  0    0    3  1  0    0    3 

Rails,  conveyed  in  boats, Jmndred.  0    7    0  30  0    5    0 

•*         **           rafts, 14    0  60  10    0 

Rakes, doi.  0    15  Ci  0    15 

Rye, « bosh.  0    0    3  1  0    0    3 

Salt, 0    0    3  1  0    0    3 

Bhini^es,  hthing, M.  0    5    0  99  0    3    0 

«*       18  faL  long,  in  boats, 0    5    0  99  0    3    0 

•*         -         -         rafts, 10    0  43  0    6    0 

*•        94  in.  long,  in  boats, 0    6    5  98  0    4    0 

•«•«•'          rafts, .• 13    0  56  0    8    0 

36  in.  long,  in  boats, 10    0  43  0    5    0 

"         -         -          rafts, 9    0    0  86  10    0 

Sheep, ..each.  0    15  64  0    14 

«atc,  fcr  roofinff, M.lbs.  0    4    0  16  0    4    0 

Stares  and  heading,  (bbls.)  in  boats, ......M.  0    7    5  33  0    7    5 

'*                •«           «         rafts, 9    5    0  1  00  19    5 

(hhds.)   boats, 500  900  950 

*•                «           "         rafts,- 3    9    5  1  40  16    0 

Stone,  wrought JM[.lbs.  650  9  80  390 

**     unwrooght, perch.  1    0    0  10  1    0    a 

Tfanber,  in  boats, lOOcuWcft.  15    0  65  10    0 

rafts, 300  I  30  900 

Vegetables,  not  enumerated, Jboah.  0    0    4  11  0    0    4 


▼inegar, ^ hbl.  0    15  6|  0    15 

Wagons,  two  horw, e^  17    5  75  0    7    6 

"       one  horse, ,.  0    8    6*  37  086 

Wheat, jHish.  0    0    3  1  0    0    3 

Wood,  hickory  or  oak cord.  10    0  43  10    0 

"    Pine, 0    7    5  33  0    7    5 

All  other  articles,  4  cents  per  ton,  per  mile,  if  earned  through ;  and  1  cent  fiom  or  to 
Easton,  from  or  to  any  point  on  the  canal. 

On  boats  or  vessels,  regularly  employed  in  transportation,  4  cents  per  mile,  ezehisiTe  of 
cargo,  and  4  cents  (or  pasung  each  lock. 

Transient  vessels,  over  30  tons  cargo,  4  cents,  ezdoaive  of  cargo,  and  4  cents  for  each 
lock.    If  len  than  30  tons,  19)  cents,  exclusive  of  cargo. 

VesseU  of  lees  than  30  tons,  which  may  have  gone  outside,  and  returning  through  the 
canal,  12)  cents ;  each  additional  ton  over  30,  )  a  cent. 

Coal  vessels,  with  full  freight,  pay  no  mileage  on  vessel,  on  returning. 

Vessels  passing  the  tide-Iock  at  New  Brunswick,  pay  toll  oo  ve«el  and  cargo  eq[aal  to 
1  mile— except  {  of  an  hoar  bdbre  and  after  high  tide. 
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JOURNAL  OF  BANKING,  CURRENCY  AND  FINANCE. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FINANCES,  AND  CORPORATIONS. 
Wb  place  oo  record  sach  portions  of  the  new  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York* 
adopted  by  the  Contention,  which  closed  its  session  at  Albany  on  the  9th  of  October,  1846, 
as  have  a  bearing  upon  the  pablic  debt  of  the  State,  the  liabilities  of  stockholden,  corpora- 
tions, &.C  The  new  Constitution  it  is  well  known  has  received  the  sanction  of  a  very 
large  mtyority  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  articles  (7)  on  Finance, 
and  (8)  on  Corporations,  are  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  republish  in  the  pages  of 
a  commercial  and  financial  work,  for  present  and  future  reference. 

AETICLB  Vn. — ^PUIANCE. 

Sec  1.  After  paying  the  expenses  of  collection,  superintendence  and  ordinary  repairs, 

.  there  shall  be  appropriated  and  set  apart  in  each  fiscal  year,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  state 

I  canals,  commencing  on  the  Ist  day  of  June,  1846,  the  sum  of  one  million  and  diree  bun* 

,  dred  thousand  dollars,  until  the  Ist  day  of  June,  1855,  and  from  that  time  the  sum  of  one 

million  and  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  each  fiscal  year,  as  a  sinking  fund,  to  pay 

the  interest  and  redeem  the  principal  of  that  part  of  the  state  debt,  called  me  canal  debt, 

as  it  existed  at  the  time  first  aforesaid,  and  including  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  then 

to  be  borrowed,  until  the  same  shall  be  wholly  paid  ;  and  the  principal  and  income  of  the 

said  sinking  fund  shall  be  sacredly  applied  to  that  purpose. 

2.  After  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  article,  there  shall  be 
appropriated  and  set  apart  out  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  state  canals,  in  each  fiscal 
year,  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1846,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoo- 

A  sand  dollars,  until  the  time  when  a  sufficient  sum  shall  have  been  appropriated  and  set 

apart,  under  the  said  first  section,  to  pay  the  interest  and  extinguish  the  entire  principal 
of  the  canal  debt;  and  after  that  period,  then  the  sum  of  one  million  and  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  each  fiscal  year,  as  a  sinking  fbnd,  to  pay  the  interest  and  redeem ,  the 
principal  of  that  part  of  the  state  debt  called  the  general  fund  debt,  including  the  debt  for 
loans  of  the  state  credit  to  railroad  companies  wUch  have  failed  to  pay  the  interest  there- 
on, and  also  the  contingent  debt  on  state  stocks  loaned  to  the  incorporated  companies 
which  have  hitherto  paid  the  interest  thereon,  whenever  and  as  far  as  any  part  thereof 
may  become  a  diarge  on  the  treasury  or  general  fund,  until  the  same  shall  be  wholly  paid ; 
and  the  principal  and  income  of  the  said  last  mentioned  sinking  fund  shall  be  sacredly  ap- 
plied to  the  purpose  aforesaid ;  and  if  the  payment  of  any  part  of  the  said  moneys  to  the 
said  sinking  fund  shall  at  any  time  be  deferred,  by  reason  of  the  priority  recognized  in  the 
first  section  of  this  article,  the  sum  so  deferred,  with  quarterly  interest  thereon,  at  the  then 
current  rate,  shall  be  paid  t6  the  last  mentioned  sinking  fiind,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
consistently  with  the  just  rights  of  the  creditors  holding  said  canal  debt. 

3.  After  paying  the  said  expenses  of  superintendence  and  repairs  of  the  canals,  and  the 
■urn  appropriated  by  the  first  and  second  sections  of  this  article,  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  surplus  revenues  of  the  canals,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  on  or  before  the  30th  day 
of  September,  in  each  year,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  general  fund,  such  sum,  not  ex- 
ceeding 9^00,000,  as  may  be  required  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  state ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  revenues  of  the  said  canals  shall,  in  each  fiscal  year,  be  applied,  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  shall  direct,  to  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal  enlargement, 
and  the  Genesee  Valley  and  t31ack  River  canals,  until  the  said  canals  shall  be  completed. 

If  at  any  time  after  the  period  of  eight  years  from  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  the 
revenues  of  the  state,  unappropriated  by  this  article,  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  government,  without  continuing  or  laying  a  direct  tax,  the  le- 
gislature may,  at  its  discretion,  supply  the  deficiency  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  surplus 
revenues  of  the  danals,  after  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  first  two  sections  of  this 
article,  for  paying  the  interest  and  extinguishing  the  principal  of  the  canal  and  general 
fund  debt ;  but  the  sum  thus  appropriated  from  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  canals  shall 
'  not  exceed  annually  93^9)000,  including  the  sum  of  9^0,000,  provided  for  by  this  sec- 
tion for  the  expenses  of  the  government,  until  the  general  fund  debt  shall  be  extinguished, 
or  nntil  the  Erie^anal  enlargement  and  Genesee  Valley  and  Black  River  canals  ^all  be 
completed  ;  and  after  that  debt  shall  be  paid,  or  the  said  canals  shall  be  completed,  then 
the  sum  of  $672,500,  or  so.  much  thereof  as  shall  be  necewary,  may  be  annually  appro- 
priated to  defray  the  expenaes  of  the  government 
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4  The  clainif  of  the  state  agtinst  any  incorporated  company  to  pay  the  mtereat  an4 
redeem  the  priQcipal  of  the  stodL  of  the  state  loaned  or  advanced  to  such  company,  shall 
be  fiedrly  enforced,  and  not  released  or  compromised ;  and  the  moneys  arising  from  such 
claims  shall  be  set  apart  and  applied  as  part  of  the  sinking  fund  provided  in  the  second 
section  of  this  article.  But  the  time  limited  for  the  fulfilment  of  any  condition  of  any  re- 
lease or  compromise  heretofore  made  or  provided  for,  may  be  extended  by  law. 

5.  If  the  sinking  funds,  or  either  of  them  provided  in  this  article,  shall  prove  insufficient 
to  enable  the  state,  on  the  credit  of  such  fund,  to  procure  the  means  to  satisfy  the  claims 
of  the  creditors  of  the  state,  as  they  become  payable,  the  legislature  shall,  by  equitable 
taxes,  so  increase  the  revenues  of  the  said  funds  as  to  make  them,  respectively,  sni9icient 
perfectly  to  preserve  the  public  faith.  Every  contribution  or  advance  to  the  canals,  or 
their  debt,  from  any  source,  other  than  the  direct  revenues,  shall,  with  quarterly  interest, 
at  the  rates  then  current,  be  repaid  into  the  treasury,  for  the  use  of  the  state,  out  of  the 
canal  revenues,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  just  rights  of  the  creditors 
holding  the  said  canal  debt. 

6.  The  legislature  shoU  not  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  of  tlie  canals  of  the 
state ;  but  they  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  state,  and  under  its  management,  forever. 

7.  The  legislature  shall  never  sell  or  dispose  of  the  salt  springs  belonging  to  this  state. 
The  lands  contiguous  thereto,  and  which  mav  be  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  use  of 
the  salt  springs,  may  be  sold  by  authority  of  law  and  under  the  direction  of  tbe  commis- 
sioners of  the  land  office,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  the  moneys  arising  therefrom  in 
other  lands  alike  convenient ;  but  by  such  sale  and  purchase  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
these  lands  shall  not  be  diminished.      *" 

8.  No  moneys  shall  ever  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  this  state,  or  any  of  its  funds,  or 
any  of  the  funds  under  its  management,  except  in  pursuance  of  an  appropriation  by  law ; 
nor  unless  such  payment  be  made  within  two  years  next  after  the  passage  of  such  appro- 
priation act ;  and  every  such  law  making  a  new  appropriation,  or  continuing  or  reviving 
an  appropriation,  shall  distincdy  specify  the  sum  appropriated,  and  the  object  to  which  it 
is  to  be  applied ;  and  it  shall  not  be  sufficient  for  such  law  to  refer  to  any  other  law  to  fix 
such  sum. 

9.  The  credit  of  the  state  shall  not,  in  any  manner,  be  given  or  loaned  to,  or  in  aid  of 
any  individual,  association  or  corporation. 

10.  The  state  may,  to  meet  casual  deficits  or  failures  in  revenues,  or  for  expenses  not 
provided  for,  contract  debts;  but  such  debts,  direct  and  contingent,  singly,  or  in  the  ag- 
gregate, shall  not,  at  any  time,  exceed  one  million  of  dollars ;  and  the  moneys  arising 
uom  the  loans  creating  such  debts,  sha{l  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
obtained,  or  to  repay  the  debt  so  contracted,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

11.  In  addition  to  the  above  limited  power  to  contract  debts,  the  state  may  contract 
debts  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  or  defend  the  state  in  war ;  but  the  money 
arising  from  the  contracting  of  such  debts  shall  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  itrwas 
raised,  or  to  repay  such  debts,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

12.  Except  the  debts  specified  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  sections  of  this  article,  no  debt 
shall  hereafter  be  contracted  by  or  on  behalf  of  this  state,  unless  such  debt  shall  be  author- 
ized by  a  law  for  some  single  work  or  object,  to  be  distinctly  specified  therein,  and  such 
law  shall  impose  and  provide  for  the  collection  of  a  direct  annual  tax  to  pay,  and  sufii- 
cient  to  pay  the  interest  on  such  debt  as  it  falls  due,  and  also  to  pay  and  discharfi[e  the 
principal  of  such  debt  within  eighteen  years  from  the  time  of  the  contracting  thereof. 

No  such  law  shall  take  effect  until  it  shall,  at  a  general  election,  have  been  submitted 
to  the  people,  and  have  reeeived  a  majority  of  aU  the  votes  cast  for  and  against  it,  at  such 
election. 

On  the  final  passage  of  sodi  bill  in  either  House  of  the  legislature,  the  question  shall  be 
taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  to  be  duly  entered  on  the  journals  thereof,  and  shall  be :  **  Shall 
this  bill  pass,  and  oaght  the  same  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  people  ?" 

The  legislature  may  at  any  time,  after  the  approval  of  such  law  by  ihe  people,  if  no  debt 
riiall  have  been  contracted  in  pursuance  thereof^  repeal  the  same ;  and  may  at  any  time» 
by  law,  forbid  the  contracting  of  any  further  debt  or  liabiliQr  under  such  law  ;  but  the  tax 
imposed  by  such  act,  in  proportion  to  the  debt  and  liability  which  may  have  been  con- 
tracted in  pursuance  of  such  hiw,  shall  remain  in  force  and  be  irrepealabke,  and  be  anno- 
ally  collected  until  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  have  made  the  provision  herein  before  spe- 
cified, to  pay  and  discharge  the  interest  and  principal  of  sach  debt  and  liability. 

The  money  arising  from  any  loan  or  stock  creating  such  debt  or  liability,  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  die  work  or  object  specified  in  the  act  authorizing  such  debt  or  liability,  or  for  the 
re -payment  of  such  debt  or  liability,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

No  such  law  shaU  be  submitted  to  be  voted  on,  within  three  months  after  its  pasnge,  or 
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•t  any  graertl  eleotion,  when  tny  other  Itw  or  any  MH  or  any  amendmeiit  to  die  oonsti- 
tntioDfBbaU  be  sobmittedl  to  be  voted  for  or  against 

18.  Eveiy  law  which  impoeea,  continues  or  revrres  a  tax,  shaM  distinctly  state  the  tax, 
and  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied^  and  it  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  any 
other  law  to  fix  such  tax  or  object. 

14.  On  the  final  passage  in  either  Hoose  of  the  legidalnre,  d*  every  act  wluch  hnpo. 
ass,  continues  or  revives  a  tax,  or  creates  a  debt  or  charge,  or  nudtes,  continnes  or  revives 
any  appropriatioa  of  public  or  trost-money  or  proper^,  or  releases,  discbarges  or  com- 
mutes ^y  claim  or  demand  of  the  state,  the  question  shaH  be  taken  by  ayes  and  noes, 
which  shall  be  duly  entered  on  the  journals,  and  three-fifths  of  ^  the  members  elected  to 
either  House,  shaU,  in  att  such  cases,  be  necessary  to  oonstitole  a  quorum  therein. 

ABTICLE  Vm.— CORFQRATIOirS. 

Sec  1.  Corporations  may  be  formed  under  general  laws;  but  shall  not  be  created  by  spe- 
cial act,  except  for  municipal  purposes^  and  in  cases  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  leffialature^ 
the  objects  of  the  corporation  cannot  be  atuined  under  general  htwa.  All  general  laws  and 
special  acts  passed  pursuant  to  itoB  section,  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time,  or  repealed. 

3.  Dues  from  corporations  shall  be  secured  by  sudi  individual  Hability  p(ii»  coipora- 
tors  and  other  means  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

3.  The  term  corporations,  as  wed  in  th»  article,  shaB  be  coBStrued  to  indade  all  asso- 
ciations andjoint-stodL  companies  having  any  of  the  powers  or  privileges  of  corporations 
not  poesessed  by  individuals  or  parmen&ps.  And  ail  corporations  shall  have  the  rig^t 
to  sue,  and  shall  be  subject  to  be  sued,  in  all  courts,  in  like  cases  as  natural  persona 

4.  The  legislature  shaU  have  no  power  to  paas  any  act  granting  any  specud  charter  for 
banking  purposes ;  but  corporations  or  assodatioBs  may  be  formed  for  such  purposes 
under  general  laws. 

&  Th/Q  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  any  law  sanctioning  in  any  manner,  dl- 
iectly  or  indSrectly,  the  suspension  of  qiecie  payments  by  anyperson,Jtssociatioift  or  eorpo* 
ration  issuing  bank-notes  of  any  description. 

6.  The  legislature  shaB  provide  by  law  for  dM  registry  of  all  bills  or  notes,  issued  or 
put  in  circulation  as  money,  and  shall  reqjoire  8m|£  security  for  the  redemption  of  the 
same  in  specie. 

7.  The  stockboMers  in  every  corporation  and  joint-stock  associatioB  for  banking  purpo- 
ses, issuing  bank-notes  or  any  kind  of  paper  credits  to  circulate  as  money,  after  the  lat 
day  of  January,  1850»  shall  be  individually  responsible  to  the  amount  of  their  respective 
shore  or  shares  of  stock  in  any  such  corporation  or  association,  for  all  its  debts  luui  lia- 
bilities of  every  kind,  contracted  after  the  said  14  day  of  January,  185&> 

8.  In  case  of  insolvency  ef  any  bank  or  banking  association,  &e  biU-hoMers  dtereoT 
shall  be  entitled  to  preference  inpayment,  over  aU  other  creditois  of  such  bank  or  aosocis- 
tion. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  ibr  the  orgamabtion  of  cities  and  in- 
corporated villages,  and  especiaUy  to  restrict  their  power  of  taxation^  assessment,  borrow- 
ing money,  contracting  debts  and  loaning  their  credit,  so  as  to  prevent  sbuses  in  assess- 
ments and  in  contracting  debt  by  such  municipal  corporations. 


PRICES  OF  STOCKS  AT  PHILADELPHIA,  IN  1836  AND  1846. 
The  Philadelphia  Ledger  publishes  the  ibUowing  comparativs  table,  showing  the  pricss 
sf  stocks  in  ^t  city  ten  years  sgo»  and  at  ths  present  thne»    We  frequsndy  hear  of  the 
mutability  of  human  ailain^  and  we  place  this  table  on  record  as  an  iQustratisn  sf  the 
^  mutability*  ol  commercial  matters :~- 


nSt   %r 


Ldiigh  Navigation  dkaresL.        74|  18 

**           ^         loans...  100  48f 

SdinylkffiNavig^  shares...  IG2i  39) 

**-           «*       kmns...        95  74 

U.S.Bmk  shares. 1S0|  3| 

SchuyMlBank 594  2 

Girard -.        58i  9{ 

MechauKS^ 60  90 

Pennsylvania 510  851 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics' . .        66)  43) 

Commercial ^ 66  50 


Northern  liberties^ 
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THE  PROCESS  OF  UNDERWRITING  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Wi  giye  below  some  intoiestbg  partiedan  of  the  procees  of  underwritiiig  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  derived  torn  a  late  number  of  the  *<  Liverpool,  Albion." 

'*  To  render  tiie  proec«  of  underwriting  (in  England)  aa  intelligiUe  aa  poasiUe,  we 
may  aoppoae  a  oaae  for  the  porpoae  of  illuelration.  Snppoae  a  TeaMl  of  the  claas  A  1, 
reg^epMl  for  aeren  or  ten  years,  be  vahied  at  jC30,000  or  Jt90,000,  a  policy  is  effected 
■pon  her,  and  the  ownen  or  their  broken  go  among  their  firienda  at  Uoyd'a,  and  aee  at 
friiat  ate  ahe  can  be  insured.  If  the  voyage  be  a  distant  one,  or  the  seaaon  of  the  year 
be  cooaidered  dangerooa,  the  rate  will  moat  materially  vary.  Thus,  at  one  time,  a  pre- 
mium of  j61  la.  or  j69  Sk  per  cent  might  be  taken,  and  at  another  time  the  underwriter 
would  perhaps  not  be  inclined  to  do  bosinees  under  £$  3«.  or  JC4  4#.  per  cent,  it  not  only 
depending  on  the  dasa  of  the  ship,  but  the  cargo  she  is  likely  to  cany,  and  the  port  for 
which  she  ia  bound.  These  are  all  consideialiona  ^Hiich  the  underwriter  moat  carefully 
wdgha  in  his  mind  before  he  takes  any  part  or  risk  in  an  adventure  of  the  sort.  On  a 
vessel  of  JG20,000  or  J630,000  value,  the  policy  of  insurance  might  be  divided  among 
a  dozen  of  underwriters,  including  aome  at  Liverpool  and  Glasgow ;  and  it  very  often 
happens  that  the  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  people  wiU  insure  their  ships  at  London,  and 
m€e  varao.  This  wiU  account  for  me  atatement  oecaaionaMy  to  be  aeen  in  the  papera 
that  **  Dotwithatanding  the  vessel  was  a  London  trader,  the  greater  part  of  the  kaa  will 
foU  upon  the  underwriters  of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow."  When  a  veasel  continuea  absent 
after  the  eipeeted  date  of  arrival,  and  no  newa  haa  been  received  of  her,  the  premium  of 
loaarance  will  advance  considerably,  and  then  the  business  reaolvea  itaelf  mto  a  mere 
speculative  transaction. 

**  Some  of  the  membera  of  the  room  snap  at  thia  burineas,  but  it  does  not  often  prove 
profitable.  The  ill-fated  President  wm  **  done^  at  a  very  hi^  premium  in  the  room,  and 
up  to  the  latest  moment  of  hope  persons  were  found  willing  enough'*  to  take  a  few  thou- 
aand  pounds  of  her  at  a  long  priee."  When  bad  weatiier  haa  occurred,  either  on  die 
ooaat  or  abroad,  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd'a  make  the  moat  anxious  investigation  of  the 
hooka  and  the  lists  received,  to  trace,  by  every  poasible  means,  the  result  of  their  riska. 
The  remark  of**  a  good  book,"  or  "a  bad  book,**  among  the  sabscribera,  is  a  sure  index 
to  the  prospects  of  the  day, — the  ene  being  indicative  of  premiums  to  be  received,  the 
other  of  losses  to  be  paid.  The  life  of  the  underwriter  (like  the  stock  speculator)  is  one 
of  vast  anxiety ;  the  events  of  the  day  often  raising  his  expectationa  to  the  highest,  or 
depressing  them  to  thp  lowest  pitch ;  and  years  are  often  apent  in  the  hoped-for  acqc^- 
tion  of  tbiit  which  he  never  obtainsi  Among  the  old  augers  of  the  room,  there  is  often 
strong  antipathy  expressed  against  the  insurance  of  certain  ships,  but  we  never  recollect 
it  being  followiKl  out  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  case  of  one  vessel.  She  waa  a  steady 
trader,  named  after  one  of  the  moat  venerable  membera  of  the  room,  and  it  was  a  moat 
curious  comddence  that  he  invariably  refined  to  **  write  hei^'  for  «  a  ringle  line."  Of^en 
be  waa  joked  upon  the  autgect,  and  pressed  **  to  do  a  little"  on  his  namesake,  but  he  aa 
frequently  declined,  ahaking  his  head  in  a  doubtfid  manner.  One  morning,  the  subacri- 
bers  were  reading  the  **  double  linea,"  or  the  loesea,  and  among  them  vraa  thia  identical 
ahip,  which  had  gone  to  pieces,  and  become  a  total  wreck." 


EMIGRATION  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  total  number  of  emimnta  in  1845,  waa  93,501 ;  hi  1844,  it  waa  70,686.  The 
emigration  of  1845  exceeded  that  of  1844,  by  5KI315.  The  amount  of  emigration  in 
1845  exceeded  the  amount  in  any  one  year  abce  1835,  (inclusive,)  except  1832  (103,140 
emigrants ;)  1840  (90.743  i)  1841  (118,593  0  and  1842  (128,844.)  In  1843,  the  yeariy 
total  aunk  from  the  last  mentioned  enormous  auro  to  57,212,  but  haa  since  been  steadily 
increaaing  again.  The  increase  in  1845  over  1844,  ia  principally  in  the  emigranta  to  the 
United  Statea  and  the  British  Nordi  American  colonies.  To  the  former  there  emigrated, 
in  1841,  49,660  persons;  in  1845,  58,538  persons ;  the  emigranta  to  the  htter  amounted 
In  1844,  to  22326  ;  in  1845,  to  31,803.  Hie  emigration  to  the  Auatralian  cdoniea  de- 
areaaed  ;  in  1844,  it  waa  2,229 ;  in  1845,  only  830.  To  the  Cape  of  Good  ^ope  there 
is  an  increaae  from  161  in  1844,  to  496  in  1845.  Emigration  ftom  the  United  Kingdom 
10  the  Weet  Indiea  haa  alao  increased,  from  596  in  1844,  to  854  in  1845.  Of  diese  emi- 
granta,  only  5,604  were  cabin  paasengera. 
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COMMERCE  AND  THE  OPIUM  TRADE  AT  HONG  KONG. 

George  Davidson,  the  author  of  ♦•  Trade  and  Travel  in  the  East/*  spent  twelve  months 
in  Hong  Kong,  and  thus  speaks  of  its  advantages  as  a  place  of  trade.  T^  morality  of 
his  remarks  as  to  the  opium  trade,  are  rather  questionable: — 

"  A  decisive  proof  of  the  eligibility  of  Hong  Kong  as  a  place  of  trade,  and  of  its  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  is  afforded  by  the  immense  sums  paid  by 
some  of  them  for  ground  on  which  to  build  Hongs,  where  they  can  deposit  their  eooda 
with  safety,  beyond  the  reach  of  their  grasping  mandarins.  This  advantage  to  a  Cnina- 
man  is  something  so  new,  and  so  &r  beyond  anything  he  ever  dreamed  of  enjoying,  that 
I  conceive  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from  it  to  Eiong  Kong  to  be  incalculable. 

**  Goods  stored  in  Canton  or  Macao,  the  property  of  a  Chinaman,  were  never  safe  in 
the  event  of  their  owner  getting  into  trouble  with  the  Chinese  authorities ;  and,  if  the 
property  of  foreignere,  they  could  not  be  insured  against  fire,  the  risk  arising  from  the 
universal  carelessness  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  consequent  very  frequent  occurrence  of  ex- 
tensive conflagrations,  being  considered  too  great  by  the  underwriters.  Both  these  diffi« 
cuUies  are  completely  obviated  in  Hong  Kong,  and  every  substantially  built  house  and 
warehouse,  together  with  the  property  in  them,  were  insured  against  fire,  previously  to 
my  quirting  the  island.  One  Chinaman  had  in  Mardi  last,  completed  buildings  for  the 
storage  of  property  collected  from  the  different  ports  on  the  coast,  on  which  upwards  of 
$40,000  had  been  laid  out,  and  what  is  more,  they  were  already  well  filled. 

<'  As  a  convenient  and  safe  depot  for  opium,  (a  trade,  in  my  opinion,  quite  as  legitimate 
and  honorable  as  that  in  brandy,  gin,  and  other  spirits,)  Hong  Kong  is  admirably  situated. 
The  purchaser  from  the  western  ports  as  well  as  from  the  northeastern,  finds  the  distance 
he  has  to  travel  moderate,  and,  on  his  arrival,  has  no  one  to  dread,  no  mandarin  daring  to 
show  his  face  on  shore.  The  ships  that  bring  the  drug  from  India  here  find  a  safe  and 
commodious  harbor,  where  they  can  unload  their  cargoes  in  open  day,  without  hindrance 
or  molestation,  and  where  they  are  not  driven  to  the  necessity  of  carrymg  on  their  opera- 
tions in  the  dark.  Were  the  opium  trade  actually  one  of  mere  smuggling,  I  would  be  as 
ready  as  any  one  to  condemn  it,  and  to  raise  my  voice  against  those  concerned  in  it ;  bat 
when  one  considers  that  not  a'  hundredth  part  of  the  quantity  sold  annually  is  really 
smuggled— that  ninety-nine  chests  out  of  every  hundred  pay  a  heavy  duty  (miscalled  a 
bribe,)— that  the  Chinese  government  derives  from  it,  indkectly,bat  not  the  less  certainly, 
a  very  considerable  revenue — and  finally,  that  large  quantities  of  it  are  known  to  be  con- 
sumed within  the  walls  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Pekin,  I  confess  I  see  no  reason  for  the 
clamorous  indignation  ¥rith  which  the  trafiSc  has  of  late  been  assailed  by  European 
moralists." 


IMPORT  OF  CURED  PROVISIONS  INTO  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Grogan  (Dublin)  has  obtained  a  Parliamentary  return  showing  the  quantities  of 
cured  proviaions  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  foreign  countries  for  the  half 
yenr  ended  the  5th  of  January,  1846.  It  appeara  that  the  total  import  of  salted  beef  was 
38,201  cwt.;  of  salted  pork,  15,709  cwt. ;  of  hams,  3,006  cwt. ;  and  of  bacon,  38  cwt 
The  largest  import  was  from  the  United  States  of  America — 31,000  cwt.  of  salted  beef, 
and  5,720  cwt.  of  salted  pork,  in  the  half  year.  The  quantities  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption, were  1,106  cwt.  of  salted  beef,  on  which  a  duty  of  je300  was  paid  ;  266  cwt 
of  salted  pork,  the  duty  on  which  was  JC102 ;  1,134  cwt.  of  hams,  on  which  the  duty  was 
JB761 ;  and  39  cwt  of  bacon,  at  £8  duty.  The  quantities  re-exported  from  the  United 
Kingdoms  as  merchandise,  were— salted  beef,  2,486  cwt. ;  of  salted  pork,  2,265  cwt. ;  and 
of  hams,  468  cwL  The  quantities  taken  for  ships  were  respectively  47,724, 13,246,  and 
951  cwt.    No  bacon  was  taken  for  ship  stores. 


DUTIES  ON  BOOKS  AND  ENGRAVINGS  IN  ENGLAND. 
Power  is  given  to  Her  Majesty,  by  act  of  Parliament  passed  on  the  18th  ult,  to  reduce 
the  duties  on  books,  prints,  and  drawings  published  in,  and  imported  from,  any  foreign 
country.  On  works  originally  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  republished  in  the 
country  of  export,  the  duty  may  be  reduced  by  order  in  council  to  X2  10s.  the  cwt;  on 
the  works  not  originally  produced,  to  15s.  the  cwt ;  and  on  prints  and  drawings  (plain  or 
colored,)  to  (d.  each,  or  IJd.  the  dozen,  bound  or  sewn. 
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1. — Views  Afoot :  or,  Europe  oeen  wUh  Knapsack  and  Stqf*  By  J.  Batasd  Tatlob. 
With  a  Preface,  by  N.  P.  Wnxw.  New  York:  Wiley  &,  Patnam's  Library  of  Ameri- 
can Books. 

**  This  book/'  Bays  Mr.  Willis,  •*  requires  no  introduction.  It  tells  its  own  story,  and 
tella  it  well."  The  author,  a  printer's  apprentice,  left  this  country  with  about  one  hun* 
dred  doUan  in  his  pocket,  advanced  by  two  editors,  for  twelve  letters  to  be  sent  from  En- 
rope  for  the  United  States  Grazette  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet,  and  succeeded  in  earn- 
ing enough  by  his  pen  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  two  years'  residence  and  travel  in  Eu- 
rope ;  travelling  in  that  time,  on  foot,  upwards  of  three  thousand  miles,  in  Germaoy, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France,  where  be  visited  the  principal  places  of  interest,  enjoying 
the  grandest  scenery  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  the  marvels  of  ancient  and  modem  art, 
and  becoming  familiar  with  other  languages,  other  customs,  and  other  institutions.  He 
returned  home,  says  his  noble-hearted  and  appreciating  friend,  Mr.  Willis,  "  with  a  large 
knowledge  of  the  world,  of  men  and  manners ;  with  a  pure,  invigorated,  and  healthy 
mind ;  having  seen  and  accomplished  more  than  most  travellers,  at  a  cost  of  only  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  this  sum  earned  on  the  road."  The  book  is  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting,  not  only  on  account  of  its  graphic  descriptions  of  men  and  things,  and  its 
natural  and  faithful  narrative  of  the  incidents  of  travel,  but  as  recording  the  difficulties  and 
struggles  of  a  printer's  apprentice  achieving  so  much,  with  such  limited  means.  It  is  the 
most  interesting  book  of  the  '*  American"  series  of  **  books,"  of  which  it  forms  one,  yet 
pubhdied.  We  hope  its  sale  will  be  commenstirate  with  its  intrinsic  excellence,  and  the 
high  desert  of  the  author. 

3. — A  Dreaiise  on  Diseases  of  the  Air  Paooages;  eomprUing  an  Inquiry  into  the  Hit' 
tory,  Pathology,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  those  Affections  of  the  Throat  called 
Bronchitis,  Chronie  Laryngitis,  Clergyman*s  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  etc.  By  Horacx 
Gbeen,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  foonerty  President  and  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  Castleton  Medical  College ;  Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society,  etc.    New  York :  Wiley  &.  Putnam. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  enjoys  the  reputation  of  treating  the  diseases  named  in  the 
title-page  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  success,  by  the  introduction  of  a  strong  sdution  of 
the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  cavity  of  the  larynx.  The  essay  embodies  a  seriee 
of  obeervations  and  facts,  with  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  the  effects  of 
remedies  upon  that  disease ;  which,  we  are  assured  by  the  author,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
every  practical  man  to  verify  or  disprove.  A  great  number  of  cases  in  the  practice  of 
Dr.  Green  are  cited  in  proof  of  the  success  of  his  method  of  treating  these  diseases.  The 
work  will  be  read  by  medical  men,  and  doubtless  attract  the  attention  of  those  suffering 
from  bronchitis,  and  other  disorders  of  the  air  passages. 

3, — Dr.  Hooper's  Physician's  Vade  Meeum;  or,  A  Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Prae^ 
tiee  of  Physic,    Coneiderably  enlarged  and  unproved,  with  an  OutUne  of  General 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics.    By  Willum  Augitstus  Gitt,  M.  B.  Comtab,  Slc,  au- 
thor of  "  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  etc    With  Additions,  by  James  Stswast,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  author  of  **  A  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,"  etc.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers 
This  work,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  title  quoted  in  full,  is  designed  for  the  medical  prac- 
titioner.   The  many  editions  of  it  which  have  been  published  in  England,  are  considered 
by  the  author  as  fumishmg  the  best  evidence  that  can  exist  of  its  great  practical  utility.    It 
brings  together,  in  a  small  compass,  and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  thoee  items  of  in- 
fonnation  which  the  doctor  desires  to  possess,  as  well  when  he  stands  beside  the  sick-bed, 
at  when  be  studies  an  individual  case. 
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4.— 2^a2tfi|f«  tntk  the  firm  of  DtmAey  4  Sont^  WhtiUttiU^  SettU^  und  far  BxporUtmrn. 

By  Chaiilis  Digebns.    With  illiiatrauons  by  H.  K.  Browne.    New  V<nk :  Wiley  k, 

Putnam. 

The  three  fint  numbers  of  this  serial  work  give  abundant  indication  of  die  power  of 
its  author  in  his  peculiar  department  of  literature,  and  thus  fu  it  equals,  if  not  surpasses, 
(k)s«  early  efforls  of  his  genius,  ¥^cfa  gave  him  a  world-wide  fame.  As  everybody  will 
read  it,  we  commend  the  edition  of  Wiley  dt  Putnam's,  with  their  series  of  '<  Choice 
Reading,"  as  the  best  we  have  seen. 

&— itfewier  and  Swtdenborg;  or  tke  BelaHon  of  the  DevelopmenU  of  Meomernm  to 
Me  Doctrma  and  Dioehmtroo  of  SwedaAorg,  By  6iOB<a  Busb.  New  Yoik :  John 
Allen.   / 

The  object  aimed  at  in  this  woik,  we  quote  from  the  learned  author's  prefiice,  is  to  ele* 
vate  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerion  to  a  higgler  plane  than  that  on  which  they  have  beeo 
wont  to  be  contemplated.  The  fimdamental  ground  assumed  by  Mr.  Bush,  is,  that  the 
most  important  &cts  disdosed  in  the  Mesmeric  state  are  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  can 
only  receive  an  adequate  solution  by  being  viewed  in  connection  with  die  state  of  disem- 
bodied q)irits  and  the  laws  of  their  intercomse  with  each  other.  This  able  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Bush  covers  nearly  three  hundred  duodecimo  pages,  and  it  is  written  in  that  spirit 
of  honest  sincerity  and  candor,  that  cannot  fidl  of  commanding  the  respect  of  the  most 
scepticaL  The  case  of  A.  J.  Davis,  whose  clairvoyant  power,  a  case  altogether  ttfiifiM 
and  unprecedented,  is  fully  described  in  the  appendix ;  the  great  learning  and  eminent 
ability,  connected  with  moral  qualities,  £u  abote  reproach,  give  an  importance  to  the 
statements  and  arguments  of  Dr.  Bnflh,  that  few  who  read  will  be  inclined  to  alight  We 
earnestly  commend  the  book  to  all  sects,  in  the  full  conviction  that  it  will  enlarge  the 
range  of  thoughts,  if  it  do  not  secure  the  assent  of  the  undenAanding,  to  the  auth<^s  feda 
and  speculations. 

6.— Eeieclic  Moral  FhHoooj^.    Prepared  for  LUenuy  InoiUfUiono  and  Cfeneral  Uoi. 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  BoTp,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Jefierson  County  Institute,  New  York,  and 

author  of  '*  Elements  of  Rhetbric  and  literary  Critidsm."    New  York :  Harper  & 

Brotheis. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  on  moral  philosophy  Isys  no  dalm  to  what  might  be  denom- 
inated an  original  work,  but  he  furnishes  us  vrith  one  that  combines,  in  a  connected  form, 
what  ho  ooDsiden  the  best  thoughts  of  ibe  most  gifted  moral  writers  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, not  of  those  only  who  have  written  a  systematic  essay  on  moral  philosophy,  but  of 
others.  Althou^  ^  writer  goes  to  the  Bible  as  the  best  of  the  sources  of  information 
with  respect  to  moral  duty,  his  vrork  cannot  be  considered  theological  or  sectarian.  The 
morals  found  in  the  scriptures  are  exhibited,  while  the  doctrines  deduced  from  it  are  left 
to  the  province  of  the  theologian.  Not  only  is  the  theory  of  morels  expounded  in  a  full 
and  explicit  manner,  but  the  greater  and  lesser  moralities  of  life  are  exhibited  in  detaU, 
and  iltastrated  by  appropriate  anec(k>tes« 

7« — An  Expoeition  of  the  Book  of  Froverho,  By  Rev.  Charlbs  Bridobs,  M.  A.,  "^I^oar 
of  Old  Newton,  Sufiblk,  author  of  an  *<  Expomtion  of  the  CXIXth  Psahn,"  **  ChriMian 
Btinistry,"  eta    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 

The  **  Proverbs  of  Solomon  "  were  well  adapted  to  the  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  the 
first  agea,  when  books  were  few  and  philosophy  little  understood.  The  elegance  and  force 
of  these  proverbs  are  well  described  by  their  author,  under  the  figure  of  **  apples  o(  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver,"  and  as  **  goads  and  nails  fastened  by  the  master,"  etc  The  vobune 
before  us,  covering  nearly  five  hundred  and  fifty  octavo  pages,  is  a  vigorous,  though  often 
ftr-fetched  exposition  of  each  proverb ;  but  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  views  and 
sentiments  of  a  learned  and  pious  divine  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  practical  every- 
day character  and  tendency  of  the  teaching  of  this  book  will  commend  it  alike  to  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  moralist    It  is  a  mine  of  wisdom. 
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tr^The  Beautim  •f  Brenek  IRtim^    Bf  dM  aiithar  of  «  The  Batntiei  of  Gngliih  Hi*. 

'lory,**  "  Ameiican  History,"  etc    New  Toik :  Hazper  6l  Brothem. 

The  ckjecX  of  thie  little  yolame  is  to  afford,  aoeompenied  by  historical  (hta,  a  correct 
idea  of  the  most  remarkable  drcomstances  that  hare  taken  place,  and  the  most  extraordi- 
nary men  who  have  flourished  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  from  the  earliest  period  of  his- 
tory to  die  times  in  which  we  live.  Embodying  the  most  illastrioas  characters,  and  the 
most  instmctive  events  of  French  history,  it  cannot  iaii  of  interesting  the  yonng,  for  whose 
Qse  it  seems  eminently  adapted. 

9« — Parental  Inttruetwn,  or  Guide  to  WUdom  and  Virtug;  Duignedfor  Young  Fer^ 
9on9  of  Either  Sex.  Selected  mainly  from  tke  Writingo  of  an  Eninent  Fkyeieian* 
New  York:  Harper  6l  Brothers. 

The  selections  embraced  in  this  little  work,  diiefly  from  the  posthumous  writings  ci 
Dr.  Percival,  convey  lessons  of  tnith  and  virtue,  in  sjrmbolic  language,  which  is  so  happily 
adapted  to  the  design  of  the  compiler,  as  expressed  in  the  title  he  has  affixed  to  the  yol- 
ame. 

lO.'^Works  of  the  Puritan  Divines.Saster,    New  York :  Wiley  6l  Putnam. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  vohunes  reprinted  by  the  Ameiican  puhlishen  irom  the 
English  edition,  devoted  to  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  old  Pniitan  divines. 
The  present  volume  contains  an  ekborate  essay  on  the  liie  and  writing|  of  Richard  Bax- 
ter, and  several  of  his  most  celebrated  religious  works,  viz :  "  Making  Light  of  Christ  and 
Satvation,**  «*  A  Call  to  the  Unconverted  to  Turn  and  Live,"  <*  The  last  Work  of  a  Be- 
Uever,"  **  Of  the  Shedding  Abroad  of  God's  Love  in  the  Heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost" 

ll^-^The  Uoeof  the  Body  in  Solution  to  the  Mind.  By  Gbobm  Moori,  M.  D.,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  etc,  etc  New  York:  Harper  &,  Brothers^ 
New  Miscellany,  Vol.  XX. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  work,  designed  to  promote  the  study  of  a  subject, 
than  which,  as  there  is  none  more  important,  so  there  ought  not  to  be  any  of  greater  in* 
terest ;  for  the  right  use  of  the  body  involves  the  whole  doctrine  of  human  economy,  in 
regard  both  to  society  and  to  self,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  present,  but  the  future  mode 
of  existence.  The  topics  are  presented  as  they  were  felt  by  the  author  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  his  profeanon^  and  much  of  the  work  oonsists  of  moiai  deductions  from  pbyai- 
ological  facts.    It  is  one  of  the  moal  valuable  works  in  the  series. 

Id.— il  Memorial  of  Egjfpt,  the  Red  Sea,  the  WHdemeoo  of  Sin  and  Paran,  Mount 
Sinait  Jeruaalemy  and  other  Principal  LoeaUtiee  of  the  Holy  Land,  visited  in  1843 ; 
with  Brief  Notee  of  a  Boute  through  France,  Bmne,  Napleo,  Conetantim^,  imd  up 
the  Danube.    By  the  Rev.  Giorm  Fish,  LL.  B.,  Prebendary  of  Litchfield,  and  Miait 
ter  of  Christ  Chapel,  Saint  John's  Wood,  London.    New  York:  Robert  Carter. 
The  religious  and  clsssic  associations  of  the  countries  and  places  visited  by  the  rever- 
end author  of  the  present  volume,  will  impart  an  interest  to  its  pages,  notwithstanding  tha 
many  books  that  have  been  written  by  former  travellers  who  have  gone  over  the  same 
ground.    This  unpretending  volume,  '*  a  sketch,  and  nothing  more," — ^we  quote  from  the 
anther's  prefiice — ^*'ju8t  whst  its  title  indicates;  and  primarily  written  to  give  my  flock 
some  instructive  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  interval  of  my  absence  from  them  was 
wpent,**    The  writer's  journey  occupied  about  eight  months,  which  seem  to  have  been  well 
improved,  judging  from  the  volume  before  us,  whidi  contahss  neariy  five  hundred  pages, 
dssuiptive  of  the  scenes  visited,  and  interspened  with  incidents  of  travel.    As  a  pieacher 
of  the  gospel,  it  was  natural  that<his  mind  should  freqoently  rsco*  to  the  hiMorical  eventt 
and  chaneters  who  figure  in  the  scriptures,  and  gather  from  the  manners,  customs,  etc, 
of  the  people,  fresh  evidence  of  the  veracity  of  the  saered  records.    The  volume  will  be 
particularly  interesting  to  the  Christisn  reader ;  fiimishing,  as  it  does,  so  many  illostrationt 
of  passages  of  seripturs,  that  without  the  ligM  cast  upon  them  by  the  intelligent  tiaveHer, 
would  appear  meaningleM  ndobseors. 
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13. — Encyclopmdia  Americana:  Suppiementary  Vohme,    A  Popular  DieHonarf  of 
Arts,  Sciences,  Literature^  History,  Politics,  and  Biography,     Volume  XIV.    Edited 
by  Henry  Vethake,  LL.  D^  Vice-Provost  and  Frofessor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  author  of  *<  A 
Treatise  on  Political  Economy,"  etc.    Philadelphia :  Lea  &,  Blanchard. 
The  present  volume  is  supplementary  to  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  which  was 
based  on  the  seventh  edition  of  the  famous  <*  Conversations-Lexicon."    It  is  nearly  four- 
teen  years  since  the  fbst  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  the  United  States.    The 
supplementary  volume,  before  us,  is  extended,  so  that  it  embraces  the  improvements  in- 
troduced into  the  Grerman  work.    Professor  Vethake,  availing  himself  of  almost  every 
recent  and  reliable  source  of  information,  has  posted  up  to  the  present  date  the  matter 
contained  in  the  previous  volumes  of  the  work.    Independent  of  the  improvements  de- 
rived from  the  German  work,  the  numerous  important  events  that  have  occurred,  and  the 
facts  that  have  been  observed,  during  the  lapse  of  fourteen  years,  seem  to  have  been  gath- 
ered up  with  care,  and  faithfully  recorded.    The  biographical  department  is  quite  fuU, 
especially  that  relating  to  the  many  individuals  who  have  emerged  from  comparative  ob- 
scurity during  that  period.    Omissions  in  the  former  volumes  are  also  supplied ;  and,  while 
the  present  includes  all  that  is  recent  in  the  arts,  sciences,  literature,  history,  politics,  and 
biography,  it  seems  to  complete  and  render  more  perfect  the  entire  "  Encyclopaedia  Ameri- 
cana.*' 

U.—SmaU  Books  on  Great  Suhjects.    Edited  by  a  few  Well. Wishers  to  Knowledge. 

Nos.  VI.  and  XL    Philadelphia :  Lea  &,  Blanchard. 

We  noticed  in  former  numbers  of  this  Magazine  the  six  previous  numbers,  and  express- 
ed our  opinion  as  to  their  character.  Number  VI.  contains  '*  A  Brief  View  of  Greek 
Philosophy,  from  the  Age  of  Socrates  to  the  Coming  of  Christ ;"  and  Number  XI.,  some 
account  of  «  Christian  Sects  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  such 
concise,  and  at  the  same  time  such  comprehensive  views  of  **  useful  and  entertaining 
knowledge." 

15. — The  Lady's  Receipt  Book;  a  Useful  Emporium  for  Large  or  Small  Families.  By 
Mias  Leslie.  Being  a  Sequel  to  her  former  work  on  Domestic  Cookery;  comprising 
New  and  Approved  Directions  for  preparing  Soups,  Fish,  Meats,  Vegetables,  Poul- 
try, Gams,  Pies,  Puddings,  Caksn,  Confectionary,  Sweetmeats,  Jellies,  etc.  Also,  a 
List  of  Dishes  for  Breakfast,  Dinner,  and  Supper  Tables.  Philadelphia :  Carey  St 
Hart 

The  author's  former  work,  "  Directions  for  Cookery,  in  all  its  Branches,"  has  obtained 
a  wide-spread  popularity  in  this  country — indeed,  we  learn  from  the  booksellere  that  it  is 
considered  the  book  for  housewives.  It  has,  at  all  events,  passed  through  numerous  edi- 
tions, each  of  whkdk  has  been  enlarged  and  improved,  so  that  its  size  could  no  longer  be 
iticreased.  The  present  volume  is  made  up  entirely  of  fresh  accessions  of  valuable  know- 
ledge on  this  and  other  subjects,  connected  with  the  domestic  improvement  of  our  coun- 
trywomen, and  forms,  altogether,  a  most  desirable  addition  or  **  sequel "  to  the  fonner 
work,  and  must  be  equally  acceptaUe  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  has  been  prepared. 

16^ — An  Introduction  to  the  French  Language ;  containing  Fables,  Select  Tales,  Re- 
markable Facts,  Amusing  Anecdotes,  etc.  with  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Words  trans- 
lated into  English.  By  M.  De  Ffvas,  member  of  several  literary  societies.  From  the 
fifth  f^lish  edition.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &.  Co. 

We  have  in  this  volume  selections  in  French  from  a  work  of  acknowledged  excellence, 
which  has  passed  through  five  additions  m  England.  The  selections  ara  from  the  most 
popular  writers,  and  apparently  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  every  student  who  is  de- 
sirous of  entering  eariy  upon  a  course  of  instructing  or  entertaining  reading.  There  is  a 
dictionary  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  in  which  the  meaning  of  every  word  contained  in  the 
book  is  given ;  an  excellent  arrangement,  as  it  saves  the  discouraging  labor  and  loss  of 
time  occasioned  by  the  transition  from  a  reading-book  to  a  separate  dictionaiy,  in  die  early 
stages  oTleamiiig  a  foreign  language. 
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17. — Oho9t  Stories :  collected  with  a  Particulm'  View  to  Counteract  the  Vulgar  BeUef 
in  Ghosts  and  Apparitions.  With  Ten  EIngrayings,  from  Designs  of  F.  O.  C.  Daxlst. 
Philadelphia :  Carey  &.  Hart 

This  Tolume  contains  a  collection  of  celebrated  ghost  stories,  that  in  their  time  occu- 
pied the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  credulous  with  fear  and  wonder.  The  whole  theory 
of  ghosts,  however,  is  exploded ;  4md  the  object  of  this  volume  is  to  dissipate  the  inbred 
horror  of  supernatural  phantoms,  which  almost  all  persons  derive  from  nursery  tales,  or 
other  sources  of  causeless  terror  in  early  life.  The  examples  in  this  volume,  while  they 
amuse  the  reader,  are  well  calculated  to  dispel  the  flimsy  phantoms  of  ghosts. 

18^ — A  Pictorial  History  of  Greece :  Ancient  and  Modern.    By  S.  6.  Goodsich,  author 

of  Peter  Pariey's  Tales.    Philadelphia:  Sorin  &  BalL 

The  design  of  the  well-known  and  popular  Peter  Parley,  in  the  present  compilati(ai, 
was  to  give  an  ample  and  faithful  account  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  to  present  in  detail 
a  view  of  their  manners  and  customs,  their  modes  of  thou^t,  speech,  and  action.  Con- 
siderable space  is  devoted  to  their  celebrated  men,  including  their  philosophers,  poets,  his- 
torians, and  artists.  Its  pictorial  illustrations  are  numerous  and  well  executed,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools  and  other  seminaries  of  elementary  edu- 
cation. 

19. — EngUsh  Synonymes  Classified  and  Explained;  with  Practical  Exercises,  2>e- 
signed  for  Schools  and  Private  Tuition.    By  G.  F.  Graham,  author  of  **  English,  or 
the  Art  of  Composition,"  '*  Helps  to  English  Grammar,"  etc.    Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  niostrated  Authorities,  by  Heitry  Rbbd,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &.  Co. 
*<  The  great  source  of  a  loose  style  is  the  injudicious  use  of  synonymous  terms,"  so  says 
Dr.  Blair,  in  his  **  Lectures  upon  the  English  Language ;"  a  fact  that  will  not  be  disputed. 
There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  this  book  of  synonymes  in  forming 
the  chaste  and  correct  writer.    Its  study  is  calculated  to  produce  a  thoughtful  and  accurate 
use  of  language,  and  thus  impart,  almost  unconsciously,  not  only  a  critical  but  a  moral 
habit  of  mind — the  habit  of  giving  utterance  to  truth  in  simple,  clear,  and  precise  terms— 
of  telling  one's  thoughts  and  feelings  in  words  that  aptly  express  them.    It  is  thus  that  we 
may  escape  the  manifold  mischiefs  of  words  used  thoughtlessly  and  at  random,  or  words 
used  in  ignorance  and  confusion.    The  snow  white  paper,  clear  and  elegant  type,  and 
handsome  and  substantial  binding  of  this  educational  work,  features  peculiarly  belonging 
to  the  school-books  of  the  present  publishers,  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

20. — Alderbrook :  A  Collection  of  Fanny  Forestet^s  Village  Sketches,  Poems,  etc    By 

Miss  Emilt  Chubbuce.    2  vols.  l2mo.    Boston :  William  D.  Ticknor  &,  Co. 

Miss  Chubbuck,  the  writer  of  the  present  collection  of  tales,  sketches,  and  poems,  is 
better  known  to  the  readers  of  our  light  periodical  literature  as  "  Fanny  Forester,"  aiid 
will  be,  hereafter,  as  the  companion  of  that  celebrated  missionary,  Dr.  Judson,  whose 
name  she  now  bears.    The  volume  before  us  is  thus  dedicated : — 

**  To  him  who  is  henceforth  to  be  my  guide  through  life,  its  sunlight  and  its  gloom, 
these  few  little  flowers,  gathered  by  the  wayside  before  we  had  met,  are  half-trembUngly, 
but  most  affectionately  (kdicated.  May  their  perfume  be  grateful ;  their  fragility  be  par- 
doned ;  and  Heaven  grant  that  no  unsuspected  poison  may  be  found  lurking  among  their 
leaves !    Fanny  Forester." 

The  power  of  the  author  over  the  purer  and  better  Sympathies  of  humanity  is  irresisti- 
ble, and  the  social  virtues  so  agreeably  illustrated,  will  secure  for  the  author  a  place  at 
every  fireside  circle  that  finds  its  chief  pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  the  domestic  afiections. 

fll.-'Beauiies  of  English  History.    Edited  by  John  Frost,  LL.  D.,  author  of  »*  Pictorial 
History  of  the  United  States,'*  etc    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
This  little  volume  presents  a  connected  view  of  some  of  the  most  striking  points  of  Eng- 
lish history,  in  a  style  of  studied  plainness  and  symplicity.    It  will  create  a  taste  for  his- 
tory, which,  with  all  its  uncertainties,  is  often  stranger  than  fiction,  and  far  more  instructive. 
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99.— 3!fte  Book  ofjModoteo;  orthe  MomH  of  Molorf,  TkugJia  hy  Seal  ExampUo,   Bf 
Jobs  Frost,  LL.  D.,  antfaorof  the  "Book  of  the  Army,"  and  «< Book  of  the  Navy." 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Ca    Philadelphia:  6.  S.  AppleUm. 
Dr.  Froet  is  quite  as  industrioos  and  raoceaifiil  as  Peter  Parley  in  the  production  of  en- 
tertaining and  instmctive  books.    The  present  voliime  contains  more  dian  one  hnndied 
aneodoces,  drawn  from  histoiy,  each  designed  to  ilhistrate  the  beanty  of  a  Tirtne,  and  im- 
part a  meaniiig  and  force  to  the  definition  which  explains,  or  the  precept  which  commends 
that  Tirtue.    A  single  example  of  4)ene?olence,  courage,  fortitude,  or  any  of  the  Tirtoes, 
recorded  on  the  page  of  history,  has  often  inflneneed  die  entire  character  of  an  indiridnal, 
and  led  to  hi^  and  noble  aims  in  life.    The  volame,  at  once  amosing  and  instructive,  is 
handsomely  printed,  and  each  anecdote  appropriately  illustrated  with  neatly  engraved  cats. 
S3^-^J7te  Emigrant.    By  Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  Bart    New  Totk:  Harper  6l  Brothers. 
There  is  in  this  yolume  an  agreeable  mixture  of  the  grave  and  the  gay ;  political  his- 
tory, hedged  up  by  light  and  graphic  sketches ;  and  die  incidents  of  several  yeara*  resi- 
dence in  C^ada.    Gtovemor  Head  writes  with  a  free  pen,  and  in  a  manly  spirit ;  and 
aldiough,  as  republicans,  we  cannot  S3mapathize  with  his  aristocratic  notions,  we  can  ap- 
preciate the  gentlemanly  bearing,  scholarship,  and  cleverness  of  the  author  and  the  man. 

^i^-Amg  Herbert ;  a  Tale.  By  the  author  of  <*  Gertrude,"  **  Laneton  Parsonage,"  etc 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sswell,  B.  D.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College.  Appleton's  Literary 
Miscellany,  No.  31. 

This  story,  we  are  told  by  the  editor,  was  written  by  a  lady  for  fhe  use  of  a  young 
member  of  her  own  family.  It  is  calculated  to  interest  the  young  under  the  fbim  of  a 
narrative,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibits  a  Christian  tone  and  temper,  and  what  the  author 
conceives  to  be  Christran  truth,  without  obtrading  either  in  a  manner  unsuited  to  a  woik 
of  amusement.  We  are  glad  that  it  has  been  published  in  a  form  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion, and  added  to  the  publisher's  Miscellany,"  which  thus  fiur  embodies  so  many  ex- 
cellent and  choice  works. 

35.~TAe  Family  Pratfor-Book;  or^  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Adminiotratiom 
of  the  Sacramento,  and  other  Bites  and  Ceremonieo  of  ike  Church,  according  to  the 
use  of  the  Protestant  Bfdscopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  ;  aecompa* 
nied  by  a  General  Commentary,  Hiotorieal,  Explanatory,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical, 
By  Thomas  Church  Browkrll,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episco^ 
Church  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.    New  York:  Stanfcrd  Sl  Swtmis. 
This  is  a  large  and  handsome  vokune,  of  neariy  eight  hundred  pages,  octavo.     Its 
character  is  generally  understood  and  appreciated  by  membera  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  has  the  cordial  reconmiendations  of  the  bishops  and  deigy 
of  that  communion,  without  distinction  of  ^  high^*  or  « Zoto."    Indeed,  these  distinctioos 
do  not  appear  to  interrupt  the  devotional  part  of  Efiscopacy ;— besides,  Bishop  BrowneU 
seems  to  occupy  a  sort  of  neutral  groond  in  the  Church;  adhering  to  its  principles,  and 
endeavoring  to  enforce  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  a» 
they  are  undsntood  by  the  Chnrcfa  of  idiioh  he  is  a  much  respected  and  esteemed  official 
and  member.    The  work  is  compiled  from  the  most  approved  liturgical  works,  varkras 
alterations  and  additions  being  made,  to  adapt  it  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  United  States. 

26.— My  Own  Treaowry;  an  lUmotraUd  Gift-Book  for  Yomng  Persons,    Edited  fay 

Mark  Merriwkll.    New  York:  Wiley  6l  Putnam. 

This  very  handsome  book  has  quite  an  English  look ;  and  we  more  than  half  suspect  it 
one  of  the  first-fruitB  of  the  new  tariff.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  its  one  hundred  en- 
gra^gs  are  very  cleveriy  designed  and  executed,  and  the  tales,  sketches,  and  histories, 
hapinly  blend  whatever  is  attractive  in  narrative,  and  graphic  in  description.  It  will  prove 
a  most  attractive  "  Christmas-book"  for  the  little  follLS. 
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Art.  I.— mSTORICAl  SKETCH  OF  NATIGATION  AND  NATAL  ARGnTECTUBE, 

IfUMBER  IVi— KEW  SERIU. 

The  actual  habits  of  our  conntiymen  attach  them  to  commerce.  They  will  exercise  it 
for  themselves.  Wan,  then,  must  sometimes  be  our  lot ;  and  all  the  wise  can  do,  is  to 
make  the  best  preparations  we  can.  For  either  offence  or  defence,  the  sea  is  the  field  on 
which  we  should  meet  a  European  enemy.  On  that  element,  it  is  necessary  we  should 
possess  power.— JsTFEBSoN. 

Having  completed  the  historical  sketch  of  navigation,  down  to  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  in  1788,  I  regret 
that  I  am  obliged  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  remainder  until  I  can 
command  more  time  to  devote  to  that  interesting  subject,  which  I  hope  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  do  in  the  course  of  the  next  year ; — but,  as  naval 
architecture  has  been  only  partially  noticed  in  the  preceding  letters,  and 
as  it  now  claims  the  intense  consideration  of  this  and  all  the  other  most 
powerful  maritime  nations,  I  have  concluded  to  devote  the  two  last  of  the 
present  series  to  that  important  branch  of  nautical  science.  Still,  I  can 
only  give  a  very  succinct  account  of  its  origin  and  development,  with  a 
few  suggestions  <m  the  expediency  of  establishing  more  exact  principles 
for  the  attainment  of  such  perfection  in  the  form  of  ships  as  shall  more 
certainly  combine  strength  and  stability  with  speed  and  capacity. 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  have  ventured  even  to  intimate  possi- 
ble imjwovements  in  construction ;  for  it  may  be  very  justly  presumed  that 
such  inquiries  are  not  only  beyond  the  domain  of  a  mere  private  citizen, 
but  exclusively  pertain  to  those  intelligent  naval  officers,  architects  and 
ship-builders,  who,  from  long  experience,  must  be  considered  fiir  better 
qualified  to  decide  whether  any  beneficial  change  can  be  made  in  the 
system  which  now  exists. 

The  form  and  size  of  vessels,  and  the  manner  of  building  them,  have 
been  as  various  as  the  purposes  of  their  construction,  and  the  nations  and 
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ages  in  which  they  have  been  employed ;  and,  if  plans  or  models  of  them 
could  be  collected,  they  would  form  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  ex- 
hibition :  but,  so  imperfectly  described  are  those  of  the  most  distinguished 
maritime  empires  of  antiquity,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  even  sufficient 
data,  from  the  surviving  works  of  Greek  or  Roman  authors,  to  form  a 
definite  opinion  of  their  dimensions,  configuration,  or  appearance,  when  in 
a  complete  condition  for  commercial  adventure  or  naval  enterprise. 

In  civil  architecture,  the  means  are  ample  for  becoming  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  its  proficiency,  as  a  science  and  an  art — ^so  Sir,  at  least,  as 
it  was  applied  to  public  structures ;  for  not  only  have  many  of  the  mag- 
nificent edifices  which  were  reared  in  Eg3rpt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  during 
the  memorable  epochs  when  those  mighty  nations  had  reached  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  prosperity,  affluence,  refinement,  and  power,  escaped  the 
ravages  of  conquest  and  time,  but  the  treatise  of  Vitruvius  has  been  trans- 
mitted across  that  broad  and  deep  gulf  of  oblivion,  in  which  the  libraries 
of  entire  kingdoms  have  been  overwhelmed.  We  are,  therefore,  enabled 
to  fully  comprehend  the  scientific  principles  on  which  they  were  projected, 
the  materials  employed,  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  executed,  and 
the  imposing  effect  which  must  have  been  produced  when  all  the  architec- 
tural details — sculptures,  paintings,  and  other  sumptuous  embellishments 
of  the  temples,  pyramids,  obelisks,  triumphal  arches  and  columns  of 
Thebes,  Tentyra,  Athens,  Samos,  Psestum,  Agrigentum,  and  the  "  Eternal 
City" — were  as  perfect  as  genius,  taste,  science,  art,  and  wealth,  could 
render  them ;  for  sufi^cient  portions  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
have  been  perpetuated,  to  enable  a  modem  architect  to  make  accurate 
plans  and  elevations  of  them,  in  a  restored  condition ;  or  to  imitate  an  en- 
tire  edifice,  in  such  a  perfect  manner,  as  to  rival  the  original  in  execution 
and  elegance.  But  ships,  having  been  built  of  such  perishable  material  as 
wood,  not  a  fragment  remains,  nor  has  a  work  on  naval  architecture,  by 
any  author  of  antiquity,  descended  to  us ;  so  that  even  the  manner  in 
which  the  banks  of  oars  were  arranged  in  the  fleets  of  Alexandria,  Greece, 
Carthage,  and  Rome,  is  a  problem,  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
ei  plained. 

The  galleys  were  divided  into  two  classes — the  first  being  called  mono- 
crota^  or  those  which  had  single  rows  of  oars ;  and  the  other  was  distin- 
guished by  the  term  polycrota,  which  included  such  as  had  three,  ^ve,  nine, 
or  more  tiers  of  oars.  Those  commonly  used  for  naval  expeditions  were 
of  various  dimensions,  and  were  designated  as  biremes^  triremes,  quadri- 
retries  J  quinqueremes,  euner ernes,  and  tessararemes,  according  to  the  number 
of  banks  of  oars  in  each. 

The  various  series  of  rowers  were  called  by  different  names.  The 
ThalamiUB  were  those  who  sat  lowest ;  the  ZygUce  sat  in  the  cross-seats, 
and  the  ThranitcB  in  the  highest. 

The  triremes  carried  two  hundred  men,  of  which  one  hundred  and  eighty 
were  rowers,  and  the  rest  manners ;  so  that  the  Athenian  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  triremes,  which  was  commanded  by  Conon,  in  the 
victorious  action  with  the  Spartan  admiral,  Pisander,  must  have  contained 
thirty- six  thousand  men. 

The  quinqueremes  carried  four  hundred  and  twenty  men,  three  hundred 
of  whom  were  rowers ;  and,  as  the  Roman  fleet,  at  Messina,  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty  galleys,  and  the  Carthagenian,  at  LelybsBum,  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  most  of  which  were  quinqueremes,  the  former  must 
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liave  contaiiied  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  the  other  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men.  Those  vessels,  then,  were  necessarily  of  a  very  large 
size  ;  for,  besides  their  crews,  the  war  equipments  and  provisions  requisite 
for  such  an  immense  number  of  mariners  must  have  occupied  a  consider- 
able space. 

But  there  are  accounts  of  ships  of  still  more  enormous  dimensions. 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  caused  one  to  be  built,  under  the  direction  of 
Archimedes,  the  herald  of  mechanical  science,  which  had  twenty  banks 
of  oars.     It  was  sent,  as  a  present,  to  the  sovereign  of  Egypt. 

The  largest  vessel  on  record  was  constructed  by  Ptolemy  Philopater. 
It  had  forty  banks  of  oars.  The  length  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-four 
feet,  and  the  breadth  fifty-eight  feet.  The  height  of  the  forecastle,  from 
the  water,  was  sixty  feet.  The  longest  oars  were  tifly-eight  feet,  and 
their  handles  were  loaded  with  lead,  to  facilitate  their  motion.  The  crew 
consisted  of  four  thousand  four  hundred  men,  of  which  four  thousand  were 
rowers.  This  leviathan  of  navigation  was  rather  a  royal  yacht,  than  a 
ship  of  war. 

Another  ship,  which  was  constructed  for  the  voyages  of  the  king  and 
his  court  on  the  Nile,  was  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  and  forty- 
five  wide. 

Pliny  states,'*'  that  there  never  had  been  seen,  navigating  the  seas,  a 
ship  more  admirable  than  that  which  was  constructed  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror Caius  Caligula,  for  transporting  from  Egypt  the  obelisk  which  was 
erected  in  the  Circus  of  Mount  Vaticanus,  and  the  four  huge  blocks  of  the 
same  kind  of  stone  which  formed  the  base  on  which  that  massive  and  lofty 
shaft  of  granite  was  reared.  It  brought,  besides,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  bushels  of  lentils.  This  ship  was  so  long,  that  it  occupied  the 
greater  portion  of  the  left  side  of  the  harbor  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  where  it  was  sunk  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  after 
three  towers  had  been  erected  upon  it  of  pozzuolanajf  one  of  which  was 
used  as  a  pharos. 

Galleys,  with  nine  banks  of -oars,  were  the  largest  class  of  ships,  which 
were  generally  employed  in  naval  warfare. 

That  those  indescribable  galleys  were  very  large,  is  to  be  inferred  from 
various  passages  in  the  historical  accounts  of  the  maritime  expeditiojis  of 
the  ancients ;  but  the  manner  of  arranging  such  a  number  of  rowers  as 
were  employed,  has  occasioned  much  speculation  among  ingenious  arti- 
sans,  antiquarians,  and  writers  on  naval  architecture  ; — still,  no  clear  and 
satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given.  On  medals,  and  in  a  few  basso* 
relevios,  there  are  rude  representations  of  war-galleys,  in  all  of  which  the 
rowers  are  place-d  in  lines  over  each  other.  On  the  coin  of  the  Emperor 
Gofdian  is  a  galley,  in  which  two  banks  of  oars  are  conspicuous  ;  and  on 
Trajan's  column,  in  RonYO,  there  is,  among  the  sculptures  which  embel- 
lish it,  a  galley,  in  which  three  banks  of  oars  are  placed  obliquely,  above 
each  other. 

If  only  four  feet  are  allowed  for  each  tier  of  oars,  the  skies  of  the  ves- 
sel,  above  the  water-line,  even  if  only  cany  ing  nine  rows,  must  have  been 
thirty-six  feet.     It  is,  therefore,  most  probable  that  there  was  some  mode 

»  Pliny*B  Nat.  Hia.,  Book  xvi.,  ch.  40. 

t  Volcanic  ashes,  used  for  forming  concrete  or  beton,  or  what  is  called  Roman  and  hy- 
draulic cement 
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of  placing  ^e  rowers  different  from  that  of  haring  distinct  decks  for  each 
tier ;  and  M eibomius,  in  his  treatise,  De  Fabrica  Triremium,*  has  sug- 
gested several,  which  are,  however,  more  ingenious  than  conclusive. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  revival  of  navigation,  most  of  the  vessels 
employed  in  long  and  dangerous  voyages  were  small  and  fragile— 4nd 
some  of  those  which  constituted  the  exploring  squadrons  of  Columhus  and 
Cabot  were  not  decked,  while  the  largest  were  much  inferior  to  our  coast- 
ing  schooners  ;  but  afler  a  commercial  intercourse  was  opened  with  the 
American  continent,  by  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  En^ish  explorations, 
and  with  India,  by  the  new  route  of  De  Gama,  larger  vessels  were  grad- 
ually substituted — and  when  the  Venetians  and  Grenoese  became  involved 
in  war  with  Turkey,  and  finally  with  each  other,  for  maritime  supremacy, 
the  navies  of  all  these  powers  began  to  assume  a  far  more  formidable 
character,  from  the  increased  size  of  the  vessels,  and  the  number  and 
weight  of  the  guns  they  carried. 

France  and  Spain,  however,  were  the  first  nations  that  formed  really 
efficient  fleets,  so  far  as  relates  to  superiority  of  model,  size,  and  construc- 
tion ;  and  the  naval  establighments  for  building  and  equipping  ships,  at 
Brest,  Cherbourg,  Toulon,  Carthagena,  and  Ferrol,  were  long  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  country,  and  those  of  France  still  maintain  that  preem- 
inence which  was  acquired  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

Holland  had  preceded  both  England  and  France  in  navigation,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  imposing  naval  force  ;  but  the  ships  oC  war,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  merchant  service,  of  all  the  nations  which  became  most 
distinguished  for  maritime  adventure,  were  generally  clumsy  in  their  form, 
being  deep  and  broad,  compared  with  their  length,  and  high  fore  and  afl 
above  the  water — rude  in  their  construction,  and  sluggish  in  their  move- 
ments, until  within  a  very  recent  period.  In  foct,  the  largest  class  of  the 
ships  of  the  line  seem  to  have  been  built  to  represent  lofty  castles  upon 
the  coast,  rather  than  the  majestic  and  storm-defjring  cars  of  Neptune,  to 
bear  the  thunders  of  battle  in  triumph  over  the  deep. 

The  aspirants  for  distinction  in  the  art  of  ship-building  have  been  nu- 
merous, but,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  they  have  utterly  failed  in 
their  efforts.  Confident  of  success,  they  zealously  labored  to  produce 
such  a  change  in  the  contour  of  the  frame  as  would  efifectually  obviate  its 
notorious  defocts,  and  establish  a  form  by  which  all  the  desirable  qualities 
would  be  obtained,  both  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  war ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  mode  which  was  generally  adopted  rendered  success  im- 
possible, for  it  was  founded  on  assumptions  which  were  as  unphilosophical 
as  they  wejre  destitute  of  the  verification  of  &cts. 

There  was  a  grave  manner  of  discussing  this  important  subject,  whidi 
was  regarded  as  recondite  by  those  who  were  zealous  rivals  in  the  inquiry, 
because  it  was  conducted  in  a  manner  which  was  as  indefinite  in  terms 
as  it  was  incomprehensible  in  theory.  The  talismanic  phrases  of  dead 
rise,  fat  foor^  clean  run,  quick  shean,  lean  aft,  full  bows,  long  fore  foot, 
hearmgs,  rake  of  stem  and  stem  posts,  and  many  others,  which  custom 
had  introduced,  seemed  to  have  been  invested  with  apparent  significance  ; 
but  as  to  the  efiTect  of  which,  in  all  their  possible  modes  of  practical  com- 
bination, whether  for  advantage  or  injury,  there  were  as  many  opinions  as 
competitors  for  the  prize  of  excellence. 

*  That  work  was  published  in  ArosterdaiD,  towards  the  doee  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  ^  , 
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The  prospect  of  mioceae,  uider  such  circumatuees,  waa,  therefore,  not 
only  diitant,  but  improbable — for  the  inadequate  process  by  which  the 
required  result  must  be  obtained,  most  commonly  consisted  in  shaping 
blocks  of  wood  into  some  imagined  form  of  perfection,  ibr  the  hull  of  a 
«hip,  but  wi  thout  an  attempted  application  of  the  laws  of  geometry,  hy- 
draulics or  mechanics.  It  was,  in  fact,  rather  a  kind  of  physical  guess- 
work,  than  a  methodical  efibrt  to  arrive  at  a  correct  theory  by  the  only 
certain  method — that  of  analysis  ;  and  not  having  a  single  element  for 
enabling  them  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion,  either  by  exact  experiment, 
demonstration,  or  induction,  vessels  built  on  those  incongruous  and  ever- 
varying  plans  were  often  worse,  and  generally  no  better,  than  those  which 
had  preceded  them,  in  construction.  I^  now  and  then,  one  out  of  the 
many  hundred  in  the  merchant  or  naval  service  proved  to  be  more  man- 
agei^le,  or,  as  the  term  is,  ^worked  weU^^^  was  safer  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  or  remarkable  for  sailing,  it  was  the  merest  accident — and  if 
attempted  to  be  copied,  it  was  invariably  a  failure,  which  was  shrewdly 
attributed  to  the  ^*  stepping  of  the  masts,"  the  ^*  Improper  trim,"  the 
**  cut  of  the  sails,"  and  many  other  plausible  causes ;  when,  in  reality, 
the  whole  difficulty  arose  from  the  new  ship  not  being  in  form  exactly  like 
that  which  had  been  adopted  as  the  model ;  nor  was  it  possible  that  it  could 
be,  there  being  no  rule,  principle,  or  mode  of  producing  a  similitude, 
except  by  the  eye  of  the  builder — as  the  actual  dimensions,  and  varying 
external  outlines,  were  as  unmeasureable  as  the  statuary  group  of  the 
Laocoon,  for  all  the  purposes  of  exact  imitation,  since  none  of  the  lon- 
gitudinal, transverse,  horizontal,  or  vertical  sections  or  lines,  were  portions 
of  any  geometrical  figure,  but  irregular  involutions,  which  had  been  de- 
veloped by  whim  or  chance,  and  therefore  could  not  be  transferred  to 
another  form  with  that  precision  which  was  indispensable  for  success. 

The  first  work  in  which  science  was  applied  to  the  construction  of  ships, 
was  Paul  Hoste's  ^'  Theorie  de  lu  ConMruction  des  Fet^sotM,"  which  was 
published  at  Lyons,  in  1696.  Prior  to  the  appearance  of  that  interesting 
^treatise,  experience  and  imperfect  observation  were  the  only  guides  of  the 
ship-builder«  The  torch  of  geometry  had  not  illumined  his  path,  nor  was 
the  theory  of  mechanics  applied  to  his  daily  labors.  Ships  were  built  by 
absurd  traditionary  rules,  which,  for  a  long  succession  of  centuries,  had 
}>een  esteemed  as  infallible,  and  no  one  ventured  to  question  their  accuracy 
or  origin. 

After  a  dreary  night  of  darkness,  Bemouville,  Bouguer  and  Euler  arose, 
who  joined  to  the  highest  theoretical  attainments  clear  and  definite  con- 
ceptions of  the  practical  application  of  analysis  to  some  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  naval  architecture.  In  the  hands  of  Euler,  in  par- 
ticular, the  subject  first  assumed  a  regular  and  systematic  form.  Since 
that  period,  it  has  been  enriched  by  the  labors  of  Clairbois  and  Chapman, 
of  Sweden. 

The  precepts  and  system  of  ship-building  having  been  so  ingloriously 
influenced  by  caprice,  prejudice,  and  chance,  the  rigid  and  scrutinizing 
spirit  of  geometry  calls  for  a  more  precise  application  of  its  principles  to 
that  subject. 

France  wisely  availed  herself  of  the  advantages  which  were  thus  to  be 
derived,  and  called  to  her  aid  the  genius  and  science  of  tl^e  nation.  By 
prizes,  public  rewards,  and  honorable  distinctions,  the  geoquetricians  were 
invited  to  consider  all  the  great  problems  connected  with  ship-building. 
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and  to  transfuse  into  the  mechanical  operations  of  her  dock-yards  all  that 
the  most  enlightened  theories  could  teach.  It  can  readily  be  conceiv- 
ed  what  advantages  must  result  to  an  art^  when  the  attention  of  such  a 
mind  as  D'Alembert's  was  directed  to  it 

After  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  in  the  pro- 
pulsion of  vessels,  and  more  especially  since  its  recent  extended  application 
to  packet,  mail,  merchant,  and  war  ships,  it  has  become  a  subject  of  the 
deepest  interest,  and  numerous  experiments  have  been  made,  to  ascertain 
in  what  manner  the  greatest  speed  can  be  acquired,  in  all  kinds  of  vessels, 
at  any  cost — or  their  capacities  enlarged  for  all  the  purposes  in  which 
they  may  be  employed,  without  a  diminution  of  velocity,  or  a  proportion- 
ate augmentation  of  expense  in  construction,  sails,  rigging,  engines,  fuel, 
and  crews. 

In  mail  and  passenger  steamers,  speed  is  very  desirable  ;  but  to  obtain 
increased  velocity  with  capacity  for  freight  and  armament,  in  merchant 
and  armed  ships,  in  the  manner  proposed,  is  of  still  greater  moment ;  and 
while  the  problem  involves  serious  difficulties,  it  is,  nevertheless,  confi- 
dently believed  that  it  can  be  solved,  if  the  requisite  inquiries  and  experi- 
ments are  conducted  on  purely  scientific  principles. 

A  form  of  the  hull,  then,  which  shall  combine  capacity  and  stabilitj, 
with  a  contour  that  is  the  best  adapted  for  being  most  easily  moved  through 
the  water,  by  any  power,  must  be  the  basis  on  which  aJl  investigations 
should  be  founded.  It  was  on  that  assumption,  that  inquiries  were  insti- 
tuted in  the  dock-yards  of  France  during  the  reign  qf  Louis  XIV. ;  and 
with  such  success  have  they  been  prosecuted  ever  since,  that  the  various 
classes  of  sailing  ships,  built  in  that  kingdom,  have  been  considered  so 
much  superior  to  those  of  all  other  nations,  that  the  navies  of  Spain,  Eng- 
land,  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  have  been  notoriously  improved,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  adopted  as  models  for  construction.  Still,  a  form 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  which  is  so  perfect  as  to  fulfil  all  the  condi- 
tions required  ;  for  it  must  be  predicated  on  princip  es  so  correct  in  scien- 
tific theory,  and  so  universal  In  their  application,  that  they  can  be  infallibly 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  every  kind  of  vessel,  from  a  jolly-boat  to  a 
ship  of  the  line. 

To  ascertain  the  form  of  a  solid  body,  which  would  oppose  the  least 
resistance  in  passing  through  a  fluid,  experiments  were  instituted  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  direction  of  the  **  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Naval 
Architecture,"  which  was  established  in  1791,  in  consequence  of  the  deep 
interest  which  the  Duke  of  Clarence*  took  in  that  subject,  as  a  naval  offi- 
cer, and  who  was  therefore  selected  as  the  president. 

Greenland  Dock  was  designated,  as  the  most  convenient  piece  of  still 
water,  near  London,  for  conducting  the  experiments,  where  four  hundred 
feet  nm  and  eleven  feet  depth  was  obtained.  Colonel  Beaufoy  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  experiments,  and  was  assisted  by  James  Scott, 
secretary  of  the  society,  and  Captain  John  Leord  of  the  navy.  The  colo- 
nel  was  aided  by  his  highly  accomplished  lady  in  the  calculations,  and  she 
contributed  no  inconsiderable  share  to  the  progress  and  success  of  his 
labors. 

Colonel  Beaufoy's  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  interesting  sol]ject, 
when  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  heaping  it  stated,  ono 

*  The  succenor  of  George  IV.  to  the  British  throne,  under  the  title  of  William  IV. 
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eveniDg,  at  his  father's  house,  bj  an  eminent  mathematician,  as  an  axiom 
generally  received  by  naval  officers  and  mechanics,  that  **  a  cone  drawn 
through  the  water,  with  its  base  forward,  experienced  less  resistance  from 
a  fluid,  than  with  its  apex  in  front."  This  paradoxical  assumption  excited 
yoong  Beaufoy's  curiosity,  and  before  he.  Went  to  bed,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  neighboring  turner  to  prepare  him  an  elongated  cone,  he  ascertained 
the  fallacy  of  the  alleged  opinion,  by  making  the  experiment  in  one  of  the 
large  coolers  of  his  father's  brew-hoose. 

In  a  few  years  after  its  organization,  the  society  sunk  into  decay  from 
the  want  of  funds ;  but  the  colonel  continued  his  experiments  for  ten  years, 
at  his  own  expense,  and  completed  his  tables,  with  appropriate  drawings 
of  the  apparatus  and  solids  employed,  in  two  manuscript  folio  volumes. 

Simultaneously,  but  unknown  to  either  party,  experiments  were  prose- 
cuted in  Sweden,  for  the  solution  of  the  same  questions,  under  the  sane- 
tion  of  the  iron-masters  of  Stockholm,  by  Lagerbjelro,  Forselles,  and 
KaUsterias,  at  Fahlu  mine,  from  the  year  1812  to  1816. 

In  the  year  1819,  Assesson  Lagerhjelm  sent  Colonel  Beaufoysix  copies 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Swedish  experiments,  which  were  distributed 
among  the  public  departments  of  England ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  by 
any  of  them  of  the  work,  beyond  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt. 
The  colonel  then  attempted  to  procure  a  translation,  at  his  own  expense  ; 
but  owing  to  the  want  of  mathematical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
translator,  their  version  was  a^  unintelligible  to  an  Englishman  as  the 
original  language.  Thus  circumstanced,  he  saw  just  enough  to  excite, 
without  gratifying  his  curiosity,  until  fortunately  Lagerhjelm  visited  Eng- 
land in  1825,  when  the  colonel  was  enabled  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  labors  of  his  Swedish  coadjutors.  Soon  afler  the  return  of 
Lagerhjelm,  he  sent  over  copies  of  his  second  volume  of  experiments ;  but 
owing  to  the  same  cause,  they  were  equally  as  unavailing  as  the  former. 

Colonel  Beaufoy  died  in  1827,  find  having  bequeathed  his  manuscripts 
to  his  eldest  son,  he  determined  to  procure  correct  translations  of  Lagerh- 
jelm'a  work,  and  fulfil  his  father's  wishes,  by  publishing  the  whole  Swe- 
dish and  English  experiments  together.  For  accomplishing  that  object, 
he  employed  a  young  clergyman,  by  the  name  of  Elijah  Smith,  to  under- 
take the  task  of  translator  and  editor. 

In  the  spring  of  1832,  Mr.  Smith  had  succeeded  in  translating  the  first 
volume  of  the  Swedish  work,  when  he  proceeded  to  Stockholm  to  lay  the 
translation  before  the  learned  author,  who,  being  an  excellent  English 
scholar,  corrected  it ;  and  then  stated  the  object  of  Mr.  Smith's  voyage  to 
the  Society  of  Iron- Masters,  who  most  liberally  offered  the  use  of  the 
copper- plates  belonging  to  the  original  work,  to  facilitate,  as  well  as  to 
diminish  the  expense  of  the  publication  of  the  translation. 

In  the  summer,  Mr.  Smith  had  completed  the  translation  of  the  second 
volume  of  Swedish  experiments,  and  was  to  have  proceeded  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Teniamen  Theorim  BesistentuB  Fluidorum  Consfituendce,'* 
written  by  Lagerhjelm.  The  work  was  to  have  consisted  of  three  vol- 
umes ;  the  first  containing  Colonel  Beaufoy's  experiments  upon  "  the  re- 
sistance of  solids  moving  through  fluids ;"  the  second,  the  translation  of 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Swedish  hydraulic  experiments,  and 
also  the  work  on  the  resistance  of  fluids,  by  Lagerhjelm  ;  and  the  third. 
Colonel  Beaufoy's  miscellaneous  papers,  which  were  numerous,  on  as- 
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tronoroy,  naval  architeGtare,  air,  magnetism,  meteorology,  tlie  tides,  trig> 
onometcy,  sound,  and  other  scientific  subjects. 

Tbe  united  experiments  of  the  En^sh  and  Swedish  philosopfaers  coat 
over  9240,000. 

In  the  midst  of  his  labors  for  completing  the  work,  Mr.  Smith  was  ap- 
jpointed  to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Russian  Victory  at  Archangel ;  and  the 
task  of  editing  it  devolveid  on  the  liberal  and  energetic  son  of  the  colonel, 
who  seemed  to  have  inherited,  and  united,  with  the  most  profound  filial 
respect,  the  generous  and  enlightened  spirit  of  his  learned  and  enter- 
prising &ther. 

After  Mr.  Smith  left  England,  the  son  found  that  many  errors  had  been 
committed,  in  the  original  manuscripts,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
that  a  minute  and  carefid  examination  should  be  made  of  the  whole  work ; 
the  first  volume,  therefore,  was  not  published  until  1834. 

In  the  pre^e,  the  aoa  remarks,  that  *^as  Colonel  Beaufoy's  scientific 
labors  were  given  to  the  public,  so  likewise  are  these  volumes  intended 
for  gratuitous  distribution."* 

A  more  appropriate  and  magnificent  monument  could  not  have  been 
reared,  by  filial  gratitude  and  afiTection,  than  this  superb  work ;  of  which, 
fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  copies  have  been  published,  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  $20,000.  neabghvs. 


Art.  n.— TKADE  AND  C9Hill£BCE  OF  NORWAY. 

In  a  previous  number  of  the  Merchants*  Magazinc,f  we  published  au 
elaborate  account  of  the  trade,  commerce,  and  resources  of  Sweden,  de- 
rived  chiefly  from  the  valuable  parliamentary  papers  of  John  Macoregor, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  Joint  Secretaries  of  thp  British  Board  of  Trade.  The 
following  statement,  respecting  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Norway,  read 
before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge,  in 
June,  1845,  by  Richard  Valpy,  Esq.,  has  been  collected  chiefly  fi^m  an 
interesting  return  made  to  the  English  government  by  J.  R.  Crowe,  Esq., 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul-General  at  H&mmeriest ;  and,  as  the  sub- 
ject was  considered  a  desirable  one  to  bring  before  the  association  referred 
to,  Mr.  Valpy,  by  permission,  abstracted  from  the  return  such  particulars 
as  appeared  the  most  likely  to  render  the  paper  acceptable,  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view. 

The  exports  a^id  imports  are  separately  considered,  and  our  attention 
is,  in  the  first  place,  directed  to  the  export  trade  of  Norway,  which  chiefly 
consists  of  the  produce  of  her  forests,  fisheries,  and  mines.  The  timber 
trade  is  principally  carried  on  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Agershuus  and 
Christiansand,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  province  of  Drontheim.  Deals, 
principally  in  twelve-feet  lengths,  balks,  round  and  square,  and  timber  of 
various  dimensions  for  building  materials,  constitute  the  articles  of  the 
trade.  The  most  extensive  forests  are  in  the  interior,  and  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty belonging  to  peasants.     No  regulations  for  the  management  of  the 

•  I  was  indebted  to  the  sone  of  the  late  Doctor  Bowditch,  for  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  work  published  by  Colonel  Beaufoy's  son,  who  had  presented  it  to  their  il- 
lustrious father. 

t  See  MerebantB*  Magazine  for  September,  1644,  Vol  XI.,  p.  303-216. 
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forests  exist  in  Norway ;  each  fnrofmetor  cuts  as  much  wood  as  he  thinks 
proper.  While  the  country  was  under  the  Danish  dynasty,  various  at- 
tempts were  made  by  that  government  to  introduce  their  own  system  of 
control ;  and  for  a  short  period  a  Forest  or  Wood  Department  was  estab- 
lished, with  officers  to  regulate  the  felling — but  it  was  soon  abolished,  and 
the  quantity  and  quality  to  be  felled  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  propri- 
etors. Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  decrease  of  the  woods, 
but  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
subject,  that  the  reproduction  is  as  rapid  as  the  consumption,  and  that  no 
material  decline  is  to  be  anticipated.  Autumn  and  winter  are  the  periods 
of  the  year  when  the  timber  is  felled ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  admit  of  its  l>e]ng  transported,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  banks 
of  the  nearest  river,  to  await  the  freshets  in  the  sprmg,  which  carry  it 
either  to  the  saw-mills  or  sea-coast,  as  may  be  required.  The  timber  is 
invariably  received  on  the  banks  of  the  river  by  the  timber  merchants, 
who  mark  what  they  purchase  :  it  then  remains  on  the  banks,  on  account 
and  at  the  risk  of  the  purchasers,  until  it  is  transported  by  the  freshets  to 
the  place  of  destination.  As  soon  as  the  rivers  begin  to  increase,  proper 
people  are  sent  up  by  the  purchaser  to  clear  the  banks  of  the  timber,  and 
to  follow  its  descent  in  order  to  release  any  that  may  chance  to  lodge  on 
the  way.  Whenever  lakes  intervene,  as  is  oflen  the  case,  the  timber  is 
then  collected  into  rafls,  and  conducted  across  to  the  opposite  outlet.  It  is 
there  cast  adrift,  and  again  carried  along  by  the  stream,  until  it  reaches 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  formed  into  shapes,  suitable  to  the  market  for 
which  it  may  be  intended.  To  Holland,  where  the  Norway  timber  is 
chiefly  in  demand  for  piles,  it  is  sent  round  For  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  the  demand  is  exclusively  for  building  materials,  with  the 
exception  of  the  timber  required  in  Cornwall  for  the  use  of  the  mines,  the 
balks  are  always  squared.  The  principal  markets  for  deals  are  England, 
Ireland,  France,  and  Holland ;  and  quantities  of  an  inferior  description 
are  sent  to  Denmark. 

For  some  years,  this  branch  of  trade  has  been  gradually  changing  its 
course.  Formerly,  England  was  looked  upon  as  the  chief  and  most  cer- 
tain market ;  and,  in  return,  England  retained  almost  the  exclusive  trade 
in  manufactures,  as  but  few  manufactured  goods  found  their  way  into  the 
country  from  other  places.  With  France  but  little  intercourse  existed,  and 
scarcely  any  with  the  German  States. 

From  1809,  however,  the  period  when  the  English  protective  system  in 
favor  of  Canada  came  into  operation,  the  decline  of  this  trade  with  Eng- 
land commenced.  Owing  to  the  dimensions  of  the  Norwegian  timber  and 
deals,  the  change  pressed  more  heavily  on  Norway  than  on  any  of  the 
neighboring  States,  and  such  property  actually  fell  in  value  upwards  of  50 
per  cent.  If  not  entirely  and  immediately  thrown  out  of  the  market,  the 
Norwegian  dealer  labored  under  so  many  disadvantages  that  ultimately  he 
was  driven  to  seek  more  favorable  outlets  for  his  produce,  and  these  he 
fi>und  in  France,  where  the  custom  of  substituting  boarded  for  stone  or 
brick  floors  was  gradually  gaining  ground. 

As  the  exports  to  England  fell  o^  the  use  of  British  manufactures  de- 
creased in  a  similar  proportion.  Hamburgh  and  the  German  States 
became  new  markets  for  this  description  of  Norwegian  produce,  and  Ger- 
man manu&ctures  superseded,  in  a  great  measure,  those  of  England. 
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Great 

Yean. 

Britain. 

France. 

1835,..  loads 

135,987 

156,842 

1836, 

140,785 

1837. 

141,567 

1838, 

160,357 

179,885 

1839, 

151,250 

1840, 

152,350 

1841, 

159,602 

187,497 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  timber  and  deals  exported 
to  rarious  countries  in  each  year,  from  1835  to  1841 : — 

Other 

Holland.   Belgiam.   Denmark.  Haaover.  countries.    Total. 

160,097    5,317      81,733    16,012    4,442  560,430 

582,047 

571,105 

162,168    9,150      69,375    18,522    4,459  603,916 

680,517 

, 666.497 

177,135    5,480    109,400    21,622    6,132  666,868 

Note. — The  quantities  exported  to  the  several  countries  in  1836, 1837, 1839,  and  1840, 
are  not  specified,  with  the  exception  of  England.  ' 

Thus,  in  1835,  Holland  took  28.56  per  cent ;  France,  27.99 ;  England, 
24.27  ;  Denmark,  14.59  ;  and  other  countries  4.59  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantities  exported.  In  1838,  France  took  29.79  per  cent;  Holland, 
26.85  ;  England,  26.55  ;  Denmark,  11.49  ;  and  other  countries  5.32  per 
cent ; — and  in  1841,  France  took  28.11  per  cent;  Holland,  26.55;  Eng. 
land,  23.93  ;  Denmark,  16.44  ;  and  other  countries  4.97  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports  of  timber. 

The  annual  average  quantities  of  timber  exported  in  the  seven  years 
from  1835  to  1841.  were  618,769  loads  of  50  cubic  feet;  which,  if  we 
include  tire-wood,  and  articles  of  minor  importance,  such  as  hoops,  &c., 
may  be  estimated  to  be  worth,  at  the  place  of  shipment,  rather  more  than 
two  millions  of  sp.  d.,  or  £435,000. 

The  fishing  trade  is  next  in  importance  to  the  timber  trade,  and  that 
branch  of  the  industry  of  Norway  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  on  the  west  coast,  from  the  Haze  to  the  frontiers  at 
the  entrance  of  the  White  Sea  ;  Bergen,  Drontheim,  Christiansand,  Trom« 
soe,  and  Hammerfest,  being  the  principal  of  such  towns. 

The  exports  consist  of  stock- fish,  round  and  split ;  clip-fish,  or  bacca- 
lau  ;  salted  cod  and  halibut,  in  barrels  and  in  bulk ;  cod-roes,  salted  ;  her- 
rings,  salted  or  pickled  ;  liver  and  shark  oil,  and  live  lobsters.  The  stock- 
fish is  prepared  by  the  fisherman  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fishing-grounds, 
merely  by  drying  in  the  open  air,  without  salt.  It  is  then  conveyed  by 
him  to  the  place  of  shipment,  and  sold  to  the  merchant.  The  fish-roes 
are  prepared  in  the  same  manner  by  the  fisherman ;  but  the  preparation 
of  the  clip.fish,  (which  is  similar  to  that  cured  at  Newfoundland,)  and  the 
pickling  of  the  herrings,  is  solely  at  the  risk  of  the  merchant,  who  makes 
his  purchases  as  the  fish  are  landed,  employing  his  own  people  in  the  ulte- 
rior preparations.  The  markets  for  the  stock-fish  are  the  Italian  States, 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Belgium.  Clip-fish  are  chiefly  sent  to  Bil- 
boa ;  the  liver-oil  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium  ;  the  cod- 
roes  exclusively  to  France,  where  they  are  used  as  ground  bait,  chiefly  ia 
the  bay  of  Biscay.  Sweden,  Russia,  and  the  Prussian  States,  take  the . 
herrings  in  a  pickled  or  salted  state,  in  bari^ls  ;  and  Denmark  is  also  a 
market  for  them  in  smaller  quantities.  The  stock-fish  and  clip-fish  form 
the  chief  proportion  of  the  fish  trade  ;  the  herrings  are  second  in  impor* 
ranee  ;  the  raw  and  salted  cod  and  halibut  next ;  and  lastly,  the  live 
lobsters. . 

The  progress  of  the  fisheries,  since  the  year  1814,  is  shown  in  the  next 
table,  where  the  annual  average  quantities  of  fish  exported  are  given  in 
quinquennial  periods,  fix>m  1815  to  1841 : — 
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Dried  stock- 

Clip  fish,  or 

Herrinn, 

•alted: 

Cod  liver  and 

Live 

Periods. 

flsh. 

baccalao. 

Cod-rocf.     shark  oils. 

lobsters. 

7bji#. 

Tons. 

BarreU. 

Barrels.       Barreis. 

JW. 

1815  to  1819, 

9,767 

1^36 

• ^ 

8.545        19.193 

• 

1820      182V.,. 

12,851 

3,805 

• ; 

not  known.    27,265 

» 

1825      1829, 

19,512 

7.454 

» 

22,146        40,458 

» 

1830      1834, 

20,176 

8,029 

« 

21,148        25,719 

« 

1835      1839, 

18,959 

12,337 

467.82'3 

22,434        37,063 

681,009 

1840      1841,...., 

14.196 

11,285 

608,086 

204J17        41.715 

552,272 

In  additioa  to  the  exports  here  specified,  raw  fish  are  exported  to  some 
extent,  but  in  what  quantities  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Although  considerable  fluctuations  appear  in  the  quantities  of  fish  ex- 
ported at  the  dififerent  periods  specified  in  the  above  table,  which  may,  in 
a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  fishing  trade,  a 
growing  increase  has  taken  place  since  the  year  1814. 

The  average  of  the  five  years  from  1815  to  1819,  in  comparison  with 
the  average  of  the  two  years  1840  and  1841,  exhibits  the  following  results 
relating  to  the  latter  average  : — 

Dried  etock-fish. 

Clip-^h,  or  baccalau. 

Herrings,  Balled,  (1840-41,  with  1835-39,) 

Cod-roes, 

God-liver,  and  shark  oils, 

Live  lobsters,  (1835-39,  with  1840-41, r..... 


+  45  per  cent. 

--514 

--  30        •* 

--137        " 

--117 

—  23 

and  in  comparing  the  average  of  the  fifteen  years  from  1815  to  1829, 
with  that  of  the  twelve  years  from  1830  to  1831,  the  results  are  as  follows^ 
in  regard  to  the  latter  average  : — 

Dried  stock-fish, 

Clip-fish,  or  baccalau, 

Herrings,  salted,  (1835-39,  with  1840-41.) 

Cod-roes,  (1815-19  and  1825-29,  with  1830  to  1841,) 

Cod-liver,  and  sharlt  oils, , 

Live  lobsters,  (1835-39,  with  1840--41, 


+  27 

per  cent 

+142 

»i 

+ 

30 

«< 

+ 

39 

M 

+ 

20 

ff 

23 

(« 

So  that  all  branches  of  the  fisheries  exhibit  a  very  considerable  progress 
since  the  year  1814,  with  the  exception  of  lobsters,  which  have  materially 
decreased  in  the  last  of  the  two  periods  for  which  we  have  figures. 

The  cod  fishery  is  carried  on,  with  little  variation,  along  the  whole  coast 
from  Bergen  to  the  While  Sea ;  but  the  chief  seat  of  it  is  neaY  the  Loffo- 
den  Islands,  in  the  noighl>orhood  of  the  much,  but  undeservedly,  dreaded 
Maelstroom  ;  and  in  the  months  of  February  and  March  upwards  of  20,000 
men  are  occasionally  engaged  in  this  fishery,  which,  on  the  coast  of  Fin- 
mark,  also  gives  employment  to  from  12,000  to  15,000  men  during  the 
summer,  and  attracts  from  300  to  400  Russian  vessels  annually  to  its  coast. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  cod-liver  does  not  always  bear  the  same  rela- 
tive proportion  to  the  fish.  There  is  a  very  striking  difiference  occasion- 
ally in  the  quantity  of  oil  the  liver  yields  ;  for  six  hundred  livers  may  be 
required  one  year  to  make  a  barrel  of  oil,  when  two  hundred  are  sufRcient 
at  another  period. 

The  mf)3t  important  fishery  is  the  herring  ;  and,  although  this  is  more 
fluctuating  than  any  other  branch  of  the  fishing  trade,  of  late  it  has  been 
successful  for  a  scries  of  years.     Like  the  cod,  the  herring  fishery  is  car- 


*  Not  specified  for  these  periods. 
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ried  on  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  in  summer  and  winter.  The  chief  lo- 
calitj  of  the  latter  is  along  the  coast  from  Macegal  to  Bergen,  and  of  the 
former  from  Drontheim  to  H^mmerfest  At  one  time,  the  winter  herrings 
had  abandoned  the  Norwegian  coast ;  but,  since  1808,  they  have  been 
regular  in  their  annual  visit 

l%e  lobster  fishery  is  now  scarcely  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a 
separate  notice.  For  the  last  three  years,  since  1841,  the  annual  average 
exports  have  not  much  exceeded  500,000  ;  and,  as  the  consumption  in  the 
country  has  not  increased,  it  is  evident  that  this  branch  of  the  fisheries  is 
on  the  decline.  It  is  pursued  along  the  coast  from  the  Swedish  frontiers 
to  Christiansand,  and  the  produce  is  almost  exclusively  reserved  for  the 
London  market ;  lobster  smacks  regularly  running  between  the  Norway 
coast  and  London  to  receive  them. 

For  the  last  seven  years,  since  1837,  the  annual  average  quantities  of 
smoked  salmon  exported  have  only  been  5,455  lbs. ;  and  of  this,  not  libove 
200  lbs.  have  been  sent  annually  to  England,  the  chief  market  being 
Denmark. 

In  Part  XII.,  p.  112,  of  Mr.  Macgregor's  Commercial  Tariff  it  is  stated 
that  for  several  years  salmon  formed  an  article  of  export,  but  of  late  years 
the  catch  has  not  exceeded  the  demand  for  home  consumption.  The  dc- 
crease  in  this  valuable  article  has  been  attributed  to  the  swarms  of  sharks 
that  have,  of  late  years,  retained  possession  of  the  banks  lying  off  the 
coasts.  This  fact  was  only  accidentally  discovered  in  1841,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  two  small  vessels  being  fitted  out  as  an  experiment  to  tiy 
the  bank  fishery  for  cod,  which  had  not  been  previously  attempted ;  when, 
instead  of  finding  the  object  they  were  in  search  o£,  these  voracious  ani- 
mals  were  met  with.  In  1842,  eight  vessels  were  fitted  out  from  Ham* 
merfest,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  shark  fishing,  and  no  less  than  20,000 
were  taken,  without  any  apparent  diminution  of  their  number.  The  shark 
oil  produced  was  about  1,000  barrels.  The  total  value  of  these  fisheries 
is  estimated  at  more  than  3,000,000  specie  dollars,  or  £653,000,  annually. 

The  metal  trade  is  of  a  limited  nature,  although  full  seven-eighths  of 
the  produce  of  the  copper  and  cobalt  mines  is  exported  :  the  latter  in  the 
shape  of  smalts  and  oxide  of  cobalt ;  the  former  in  cake,  sheet,  and  rosette 
copper.  Equally  as  much  iron,  in  various  shapes,  is  imported  into  the 
country  as  is  exported..  Many  of  the  iron  mines  cannot  b^  woriied  to 
advantage  beyond  what  the  local  consumption  may  call  for. 

The  following  tables  show  the  quantity  of  metals,  and  minerals  of 
metals,  exported  in  each  of  the  years  1835  and  1841,  and  the  annual 
average  thereof  during  the  seven  years  from  1835  to  1841  : — 

Table  I. 
Chrome  Iron.       Cbr.  salt      Cobalt  ores.     Cob.  im&lts.      Cob.  oxide. 
Yean.  lbs.  &▼■.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

1835, 2,520  88,480*         255,920 

1838, 505,120  

1841, 884,389       154,378  33,660        123.056  197,924 

AVge  1835  to  1841,  j  to  1 873,727        60,189  1,016,715  259,841 

Per  oentage  proport'ns  ^ 
of  the  average  com- >     +73  p.  c    -f24{50p.c    +1,050  p.  c.    +li  p.  c. 


rt'ns  i 
5oin-  J 


pared  with  1835, 

*  The  qaantitiea  of  cobalt  smalts  exported  in  1835  and  1841  only  average  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  same  for^each  of  the  intermediate  years.  ^^  . 
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Table  IL 


Old.  Sheet  Inbleeki.  Oie.         Wrought.        Cast 

Yean.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  Toos.  Tons. 

1835 5^80  1,044,120  1^34  2,155  206 

1841. 4,850      75,379  1,233,931          2,184  105 

AVge  1835  to  1841,  ...  44,334  1,189,784  1,273  2,410  126 
Per  ceotage  prop,  of  ^ 

the  average  com- ?     ... +740  per  cent  +14  p.  c.  — 21  p.  c  +12  p.  c  +63 p.  c. 

pared  wim  *35,...  > 

The  remilts  here  set  forth  plainly  prove  that  the  exports  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  Norway  have  been,  with  but  few  exceptions,  materially  aug- 
mented of  late  years.  Of  the  total  quantities  exported  in  the  year  1641, 
the  chief  proportion  was  sent  to  Great  Britain.  The  total  value  of  metals 
produced  in  N<^way,  including  the  produce  of  the  Kongsberg  silver  minesy 
which  amounts  to  full  one-Mh  of  the  whole,  is  estimated  at  about  1,000,000 
specie  dollars,  or  £217,500. 

We  will  now  briefly  notice  the  fuu*  trade,  although  it  may  be  looked 
upon  more  in  the  light  of  a  transit  trade,  than  as  part  of  the  national  in- 
dustry. The  production  of  the  country  has  dwindled  down  to  the  catch  of 
a  few  thousand  fbx-skins,  a  few  hundred  bear,  wolf,  otter,  and  seal-skins, 
with  some  of  the  smaller  animals,  annually.  These  are  all  sent  to  Fin- 
mark  for  barter  with  the  Russians,  with  whom  a  lively  traffic  in  these  ar- 
ticles is  carried  on  ;  chiefly,  however,  with  otter  and  fox- skins,  purchased 
in  London  at  the  sales  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  From  London  the 
skins  are  first  sent  to  Hamburgh,  where  they  are  purchased  by  the  Nor- 
wegian trader,  who  ships  them  to  Finmark,  whence  the  greater  part  of  the 
otter  and  fox-skins,  which  form  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  fur  trade,  are 
conveyed  to  Moscow,  and  there  sold  to  the  caravan  traders.  The  skins 
are  ultimately  taken  to  Keachta,  to  be  bartered  with  the  Chinese  for  tea. 
The  value  of  these  furs,  including  others  of  minor  importance,  does  not 
exceed  100,000  specie  dollars  annually,  or  £21,700. 

The  value  of  the  total  exports  may  therefore  be  estimated  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Timber, about  2,000,000  specie  dollars,  or  JW35,000 

Produce  of  the  fisheries, 3,000,000               «               653,000 

•f           mines,.. 1,000,000               «               217,500 

Fur, 100,000               "                 21,700 

6,100,000  1,3274200 

Freights  by  Norwegian  vessels, 1,500,000  •*  326,000 

Total, 7,600,000  "  jei,653,200 

The  value  of  the  freights  is  added  to  the  estimated  value  of  the  exports, 
as  the  great  bulk  of  the  articles  exported  are  conveyed  by  Norwegian 
shipping ;  consequently,  the  advantage  to  that  extent  remains  solely  with 
tho  native  trader  and  ship-owner.  From  the  oflicial  returns,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  gross  amount  of  freights  earned  by  the  transport  of  na- 
tive produce  is  fully  equal  to  1,660,000  specie  dollars,  or  jCd62,200. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  import  trade  of  Norway,  and  it 
win  be  seen  that  the  principal  articles  imported  are  salt,  grain,  colonial 
produce,  manufactures,  tea,  sugar,  brandies,  wines,  provisions,  hemp,  flax, 
cotton,  wool,  glass,  and  earthen- ware. 
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Salt  is  received  as  return  cargoes  from  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and 
Sicily,  and  occasionally  from  Liverpool,  Grain  comes  from  Denmark, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Sweden. 

Colonial  produce  is  sent  from  Hamburgh,  Altona,  Holland,  France,  Den- 
mark, and  Great  Britain. 

Provisions  are  imported  from  Denmark,  Russia,  Hanover,  and  Holland ; 
and  raw  cotton,  cotton  twist,  manufactured  goods,  glass,  serge  stufis,  and 
earthen-ware,  are  supplied  by  Hamburgh,  Altona,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  following  short  abstract  from  Mr.  Crowe's  tables  of  the  articles 
imported  into  Norway  from  the  several  countries,  may  perhaps  be  some 
guide  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  difierent  branches  of  the  Norwegian 
import  trade. 

The  trade  of  Denmark  with  Norway  was  stripped  of  its  magnitude  and 
importance  when  the  two  countries  were  separated  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  Denmark  was  consequently  deprived  of  many  commercial 
advantages  which  she  had  formerly  enjoyed  in  her  relations  with  Norway. 

The  trade  in  grain,  provisions,  and  cofonial  produce,  was  eiclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  Danes ;  and  the  merchants  of  Copenhagen  were  in  fact 
the  bankers  of  Norway,  and  as  such  controlled  nearly  the  whole  of  her 
commerce — not  only  that  which  related  to  Denmark,  but  also  the  trade 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  Exchange  at  Copenhagen  was  the  mart 
where  most  of  the  commercial  af&irs  of  Norway  were  arranged. 

The  simple  interchange  of  their  superfluous  produce  now  forms  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  but  it  is  yet  of  an  extent  to  be  of  importance 
to  Denmark. 

Instead  of  inserting  in  this  paper  the  entire  tables  of  the  import  trade 
with  the  several  countries,  we  shall  only  abstract  the  quantities  of  the  most 
important  articles. 

The  imports  from  Denmark,  in  each  of  the  years  1835, 1838,  and  1841, 
appear  in  the  next  table. 

By  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trade  of  Denmark,  in  these  periods, 
has,  for  the  most  part,  suffered  a  gradual  decline.  Grain,  the  demand  for 
which  fluctuates,  of  course,  with  Norwegian  harvests  and  provisions,  forms 
the  most  important  features  of  the  trade,  and  appears  to  be  likewise  the 
most  prosperous. 

According  to  the  most  careful  official  estimate,  the  imports  are  valued  at 
rather  more  than  1,500,000  specie  dollars,  or  £326,000. 

Article..  1815.  18S8.  1841. 

Coffee, Ibe.  97,630  77.418  64.706 

Cordage,. 19,082  15,474  18,273 

Flax ^ 20,813  8,786  7,273 

Hemp, 25,260  4,340  1.190 

Grain— Barley,. qrs.  191,387  230,272  217,501 

Wheat  and  flour, 18,049  10.437  7,453 

Rye, 93,994  67,241  85,171 

Molt, 13,597  13,869  16,369 

Leather, lbs.  285,822  97,230  111,908 

Linens, 91,636  87,947  32,646 

Provisions,  viz :— Cheese, 244,913  316,457  233,929 

Butter,. 932,561  1,465,949  1,918,511 

Pork,. 410,126  528,546  639.702 

Beef, 358,262  391,494  358,138 

Tallow, 64,582  62,120  87,108 

Wool,. 71,434  139,623 

WooUens, 77,929  37,^  41,702 
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In  the  same  ratio  as  the  intercourse  with  Denmark  has  declined,  has 
the  trade  with  Sweden  increased,  and  a  lively  intercourse  by  sea  and  land 
has  sprung  up. 

The  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  by  sea  from  Sweden,  in 
each  of  the  years  1835,  '38,  and  '41,  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Afdci-.  18l«.  1818.  1841. 

Alum, Ibfl.  30,961  8,135  39,661 

Bricks, Na  381,787  458.62$  783,459 

Iron  and  steel tons  322  1,049  717 

Leather, lbs.  76,761  5,965  629 

Paper, 14,228  45,430  47.669 

Staves, 3p.d.  59.840  75^94  95.550 

Tobacco,. Jbs.  157.257  105.435  83.050 

Tar, bWs.  2.761  3,134  4.706 

Oats, qrs.  5.241  76  9,348 

Butter, lbs.  80,675  116,776  117,905 

Linens, 95,907     •  105.516  93,036 

Woollen*, 11,453  16,233  12,280 

No  particular  results  are  to  be  deduced  from  this  statement,  and  it  affords 
but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  commercial  intercourse  that  exists  between 
Sweden  and  Norway,  as  quantities  of  manufactured  and  other  goods  find 
their  way  by  land,  and  of  which  no  returns  can  be  obtained. 

The  value  of  the  imports  that  pass  through  the  customs  does  not  exceed 
1,000,000  specie  dollars,  or  £217,500. 

The  trade  between  Norway  and  Russia  is  of  a  two-fold  character :  the 
first,  with  the  Baltic,  is  simple,  and  similar  to  that  carried  on  between 
Norway  and  Prussia  ;  the  second,  with  the  northern  provinces  of  Norway, 
the  White  Sea,  and  Finmark,  is  of  a  more  complicated  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter. These  places  are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other  for  the  sale 
of  the  superfluous  produce  of  the  fisheries,  and  for  the  most  important  ar- 
ticles  of  food.  It  is  also  of  great  political  importance  to  Russia,  and  pe- 
culiar  privileges  and  immunities  are  granted  by  that  power  to  that  particular 
trade ;  and,  by  virtue  of  treaties  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  Russia  has 
secured  to  herself  exclusive  immunities,  not  enjoyed  by  other  nations. 

No  correct  return  of  the  extent  of  the  trade  with  Russia  can  be  given, 
as  the  Russians  are  not  bound  to  unload  at  the  established  ports,  like  other 
foreigners.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  a  table  compiled  from 
official  returns  of  imports,  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  not  one-half 
of  the  Russian  produce  imported  appears  in  these  returns : — 

Article..  1814.  1818.  1841. 

Candles,  tallow, Ibe.  40,230  23,756  48,142 

Feathere,. 59,490  15.777  61.177 

Flox-seed,- bbls.  905  3,169  1,130 

Rye  and  rye  meal, qrs.  17,860  66,665  19.014 

Hemp Ibfl.  2,606,520  2,037,719  3,024,017 

Hides, 137.151  56.047  181,081 

linen, 487,161  269.049  440,739 

Oakum, 24,160  8^8  46,142 

Oil,  cod  and  liver, quarts  15,488  32,704  62,268 

Tallow, Jbfl.  3,678  1,586  35,081 

Tar, barrels  213  312  109 

Twine,. Iba.  1,280  320  7.520 

Rope,... 155,784  112,829  253,434 

As  it  has  been  before  remarked,  these  figures  are,  in  all  probability,  6r 
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from  exhibiting  the  extent  of  the  actual  imports  from  Russia.    Thej  are, 
however,  given  here  as  some  guide  to  the  nature  of  the  transactions. 

The  trade  between  Norway  and  Prussia  is  confined  to  a  few  articles  of 
mutual  necessity.  The  following  were  the  principal  imports  in  each  of 
the  years  1835,  '38,  and  '41  :— 

Article..                        18SS.       18S8.  1841. 

Flax, Jbs.               10.531                 6,520  18,384 

Barley, qre.                11,488                46,440  9,195 

Malt. 2,411                 7.920  4,950 

Rye, 36,946               98,340  89,572 

Hemp,« IbB.               17,193                 1,856  17,369 

Oil— hemp,  &c., quarts                   19,184  23.692 

Provisions, „ lbs.                 2,427               28,510  25,891 

Soap 6,780                 7.965  25,326 

A  more  extensive  import  trade  is  carried  on  by  Norway  with  Altona, 
Hamburgh,  and  the  German  States,  than  wilh  any  other  country.  No  less 
than  150  articles  are  specified  in  the  table  given  by  Mr.  Consul  Crowe ; 
and  of  the  greater  part  of  these,  large  quantities  were  imported.  The  fol- 
lowing table  is  a  short  abstract  of  the  most  prominent  imports,  in  1635, 
'88,  and  '41  :— 

Article..                                                         18IS.                1818.  1841. 

Almonds !!«.               36,342               47,964  39,086 

Alara, 17,865                 9,849  13,121 

Anniseed,  &c.. 126,976              110,782  84,744 

Bark,  medical, 11,258               11,572  12399 

Brimstone,-. 19.429               26,956  20.189 

Bricks, No.             430,498             398,479  888,576 

Cottonwool, Ibe.               35,962               50,332  57,348 

twist. 57,392               96,977  120,865 

manufactures, 214,562             210,513  394,108 

Coffee,.. 1.6944J29          24J42,387  3,609,812 

Dye-woods,.. 492.083             215,313  257,299 

Fruit,  dried, 292,503             355,049  359,791 

Earthen-ware, 37,112               22.081  20,935 

Furs, skins               21,047               26,923  35,817 

Glass, lbs.               63,929              115,771  1274J01 

Gums, 15,570                10,494  12,973 

Bariey qrs.                  9,653                 8,827  2,452 

Rye,.. 10,875                 74^09  6,082 

Hides, lbs.               56,104             123,693  197,558 

Hops,.., 80,795             105,287  93,123 

Copperas, 42,297               39,715  42,844 

Indigo, 10,798                 9,467  17,229 

Iron  manufactures, 92.569               95.990  118,697 

Linens, 147.021              149,074  214,804 

Molasses, 334,008             514,320  493.915 

Faints  and  colors, 67,288               88,091  102,162 

Paper, 37.156              139,394  34,633 

Fotarij,.. 12,703               18,014  16,027 

Rosin. 24,759               33,085  39,469 

Salt,. tons                    110                    115  100 

Saltpetre, Ibe.               12,101               26.379  25.459 

Silks, 8,261                10.467  10,969 

Soap 120,364              100.191  319.940 

Spices, 54,146               69,323  65,301 

Starch, 22.954               29,415  36,120 

Sago, 28,187               32,993  36,048 

Sttgar,  raw, 1,969,390           1,574,203  2,027,894 

refined, 1,307,142         . 1,561,882 
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ArtUle..  18tS.   '  1818.  1841. 

Tea lbs.  54^54  55,116  49,035 

Tobacco, 1,217,638  1,075,699  1,709,551 

Rice, 287,106  331,494  374,075 

Wine, quarts  134,172  136,521  140,303 

WooUen  yarn, Ibo.  9.683  2,850  3,550 

WooUena, 186,495  211,080  275,118 

Zinc, 7,530  22,916  18,132 

A  glance  at  the  preceding  table  will  at  once  establish  the  fact  of  the 
importance  and  prosperous  condition  of  trade  between  Altona  and  Ham- 
burgh and  Norway.  A  great  and  continual  increase  has  taken  place  since 
the  year  1835,  in  the  imports  of  the  following  articles : — Bricks,  cotton 
wool,  and  cotton  manufactures,  colonial  produce,  (particularly  coffee,)  glass, 
hardwares,  linens,  silks,  soap,  tobacco,  rice,  and  woollens. 

The  value  of  the  imports  is  not  given. 

The  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Norway  from  Hol« 
land,  in  1835,  '38,  and  '41,  appear  in  the  next  table  : — 

Article.  18li  1818.  1841. 

Bricks, No.  1,556,448  919,551  1,894,285 

Cotton-wool, lbs.           13,516  38,865 

Coffee, 221,992  69,529  81,654 

Dye-wood8,« 42.203  16,524  20,620 

Earthen-ware, 99,833  55,634  77,199 

Flax,. 313,981  182,158  316.727 

Glaae, 11,893  18,657  49,211 

Hemp, 34.355  16,237  9,420 

Hoops No.  4,695,492  1,326,025  6,073,584 

Iron,  cast, lbs.  373,179  252,365  354,637 

Leather, 32,058  17,443  49,465 

Molaeees, 15,101  7,464  33,502 

OHs, quam  122,163  112,769  157,853 

Paints, Ibe.  62.417  60,910  60,543 

Cheese, 202,775  263,700  251,130 

Rice,. 31,465  37,791  46,007 

Sugar,  raw, *  55,851  46,000  37,444 

refined 380,216  456,189  556,680 

Tobacco, 68,365  51,750  61,651 

Stoel, 23,130  22,204  36,903 

This  statement  does  not  show  anj  sign  of  increased  activity  in  the  trade 
with  Holland.  Bricks,  glass,  hoops,  and  refined  sugar,  exhibit  an  in- 
crease ;  but  most  of  the  other  articles  have  retrograded. 

The  next  table  exhibits  tlhe  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
into  Norway  from  Great  Britain,  in  1835,  '38,  and  '41 : — 

Artiele.,  18«.  18J8.  1841. 

Brass  wares, Ibe.  10,035  10,917  16,036 

Cotton  wool, 30,536  64,926  126,419 

twist,. 64,721  246,959  594,678 

manufactures, 83,876  86,200  226,213 

Coffee, 226,490  84,716  185,97f 

Coals, tona  8,043  21,523  27,546 

Dye-woods, Ibo.  89,442  43,231  88,354 

Earthen-ware, 548,891  605,720  800,047 

Copperas, 74,550  74,848  125,438 

Flax 24,994  83,884  97,573 

Gunpowder, 38.569  47,537  74,347 

Hides, 15,377                  51,571 

Fire-clay, 250,650  330,000     •      960,000 

Iroir,  wrought, ^ tona  205  304  287 
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Article..  '  18M.  1818.  184L 

Lead, lbs.  53.794  86.912  111,039 

Lin<en8,« 21,490  54.124  46.232 

Paints, 193.515  59,405  249.974 

Porter quarts  28,791  24.758  43.374 

Rice. lbs.  28.673  22,349  14.742 

Salt, tons  1,415  3.256  1,727 

Saltpetre « lbs.  54,387  67.241  73.558 

Shot,  potent, 45,411  46.257  56,939 

Soap. 181.064  30.489  184.169 

Sugar, 177,179  88.908  179.452 

Tin-wares,. 9,253  8,869  78.396 

Thread, 14,866  8,334  31.942 

Tobacco, •  437.402  170,379  409,791 

Woollens. 75.390  59.601  106.695 

Steel, 44,550  69,686  137,823 

A  considerable  increase  has  taken  place  in  many  of  the  imports  from 
Great  Britain,  such  as  in  cotton  wool,  cotton  twist,  and  manu&ctures, 
earthen-ware,  gunpowder,  lead,  and  woollens ;  but,  on  comparing  the  trade 
in  roanu&ctured  goods  and  colonial  produce  between  Great  Britain  and 
Norway,  and  between  Altona  and  Hamburgh  and  Norway,  it  will  be  found 
that  we  &11  far  short  of  the  latter.  Since,  however,  says  Mr.  Macgregor, 
in  his  Commercial  Tariffs,  Part  XII.,  the  establishment  of  a  regular  com- 
munication once  a  week  by  Hull  steamers,  between  that  port  and  Chris- 
tiansand,  considerable  quantities  of  colonial  produce  and  of  British  manu- 
factures are  imported  that  way  into  Norway  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  direct 
trade  with  England  through  that  channel  will  increase,  and  supersede,  ia 
some  degree,  the  indirect  and  costly  traffic  by  way  of  Hamburgh  and 
Altona. 

Our  trade  with  Norway  will  most  probably  receive  an  impetus  from  the 
recent  moditications  of  our  tariff;  and,  should  alterations  be  made  in  the 
duties  now  levied  in  that  country  on  our  cottons,  woollens,  and  hardware, 
the  improvement  would  no  doubt  be  rapid  and  lucrative,  and  the  trade 
might  again  be  drawn  into  its  legitimate  and  direct  course. 

The  imports  from  France,  ahhough,  generally  speaking,  they  have  in- 
creased  of^  late  years,  are  not  as  yet  of  much  consequence.  The  exports 
of  Norwegian  produce  form  the  principal  trade  with  that  country.  The 
following  were  the  principal  articles  imported  from  France,  in  1835,  '38, 
and  '41  :— 

Article..  18JS.  1818,  1841. 

Brandy, quarts  698.956  675.652  635.760 

Coffee, Iba.  84,245  97.497  185,979 

Corkfl,  cut, 16,214  27,734  28.504 

Flax, 10,786  59,994  63.390 

Glaas, 13.641  19.624  14.460 

Leather... 101.636  93.649  175,566 

Molafiees, 612.253  390.105  801,188 

Paper 9.598  18,824  28,900 

Dried  fruit, 89,815  29.553  114,294 

Rice, 10,788  3.395  17,671 

Salt,., tons  9,485  11,021  11,701 

Sugar,  refined, lbs.  51,172  59,901  25.883 

Soap 1,420  3,109  7,724 

Tartar,- 9,870  2,283  8,664 

Turpeniine,^. 10,020  2,020  8,760 

Vinegar,....* quarts  104,688  87.060  46,884 

Wine,. 458,232  256,828  331,180 
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Tlie  greatest  advance  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  articles  of  cof- 
fee, cut  corks,  flax,  glass,  leather,  molasses,  paper,  dried  fruits,  and  soap» 

Since  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  a  direct  intercourse  has 
been  established  with  Norway,  which  promises  well,  and  will  probaUj 
become  extensive.  At  present,  the  imports  from  Belgium  are  confined  to 
a  few  articles,  such  as — 

Article..  18IS.  1818.  1841. 

Bricks, No.  115,340  61,359  98,576 

Coffee. lbs.  7.083  18,067  18,210 

Cotton  wool.. 7,900  14,961 

Flax, 41.035  47,688  131.424 

Glass, 4,692  12.520  14,813 

Hoops No.  18,750                  244,424 

Leather, lbs.  4,728  262  59.563 

Paints, 91  689  9,960 

Rice, 685  5,350  28,740 

Sugar,  refined, 75,675  235,502  586,638 

Soap,. 4.728  2,217  19,03« 

The  trade  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean  States,  is  limit* 
ed,  and  is  confined  to  the  produce  of  the  respective  countries.  The  prin- 
cipal imports  were — 

Article..  18JS.  1818.-  1841. 

Cork, lbs.  81,996  8,439  71,584 

Figs, 5,445  8,019  15,901 

Oranges, 30,523  101,551  149,541 

Raisins,. 4,264  11.241  18,19a 

Salt,. tons  33,100  37,426  43,399 

Wine.. quarts  46,840  40,38S  164,425 

We  may  here  shortly  observe  that  a  very  cursory  examination  of  the 
(bregoing  abstracts  of  the  imports  will  be  sufficient  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
increased  consumption  of  articles  of  luxury,  and  this  fact  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country. 

It  only  now  remains  for  us  to  take  a  short  review  of  the  shipping  of 
Norway. 

There  appear  to  have  been — 

In  1817, 1,692  veasels,  of  175,920  tone. 

1827 1,866  **        143,470    « 

1837, 2,373  «•        206.122    " 

and  in  1841, 2,509  *•        266.801    « 

employing  rather  more  than  15,000  men. 

The  Norwegian  flag  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  com- 
peting with  British  shipping  in  the  carrying  trade.  As  a  proof  of  the  ex* 
tent  and  success  with  which  they  have  appropriated  to  themselves  a  portion 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  north  of  Europe,  it  need  only  be  stated,  that 
in  1838,  249  Norwegian  vessels,  of  64,784  tons,  cleared  from  Swedish 
and  Finnish  ports  in  the  Baltic  with  cargoes  for  foreign  ports.  And  18,733 
tons  of  Norwegian  shipping  were  employed  in  carrying  freight  from  one 
foreign  port  to  another. 

The  vessels  of  Norway  begin  to  offer  a  serious  competition  to  our  own 
shipping  in  foreign  ports,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  not  only  rank  next 
to  the  British,  but  in  many  places  command  a  preference.  And  this  close 
competition  and  preference  is  not  to  be  traced  to  any  peculiar  encourage- 
ment offered  by  the  Norwegian  Government,  or  to  any  superior  ecimomy 
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which  enables  the  Nm^egians  to  sail  their  vessels  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
British  vessels,  but  chiefly  to  the  superior  class  of  masters  which  the  laws 
of  Norway  have  created.  The  Norwegian  Government,  by  wise  regula- 
tions, have,  in  addition  to  the  practical  test  required,  made  certain  Intel- 
lectual  acquirements  obligatory  on  those  who  aspire  to  be  masters  of  ves* 
eels ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  an  intelligent  and  respectable  class  of 
masters  has  been  formed,  which  has  created  for  their  marine  a  confidence 
and  respect,  which  our  own  appears  to  be  losing ;  for  our  ordinary  class  of 
masters  appear  to  have  remained  stationary,  if  they  have  not  absolutely 
retrograded. 

These  are  valuable  observations  on  the  improvement  of  the  commercial 
marine  of  Norway ;  and  no  doubt  much  of  the  competition  now  ofiered  in 
foreign  ports  to  our  shipping,  by  the  Norwegians,  Prussians,  Austrians, 
and  Americans,  might  be  successfully  encountered  and  overcome,  if  the 
British  Government  would  follow  the  example  of  the  Norwegian,  and 
establish  a  sound  and  practical  examination  for  the  officers  of  our  mercan* 
tile  shipping. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  from  1833,  the  annual  average  number  of  vessels 
that  cleared  from  Norway  to  Denmark  was  2,136  of  79,352  tons,  and  from 
Denmark  to  Norway  2,262  vessels  of  91,275  tons. 

There  were  despatched  from  Altona  and  Hamburgh  to  Norway- 
la  1835, vessels  of  12,990  tons,  of  which  92,511  tons  were  Norwegian. 

1838, "        14,365  *•  10,359  **  " 

1841, *«       19,997  "  16,136 

From  Norway  to  the  several  ports  of  Holland,  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  cargoes  cleared  were — 

In  1835, 898  cargoes  of  135,112  tons,  of  which  79,131  tons  were  Norwegiao. 

1838, 861        "  133,395  "  84,952  "  " 

1841, 966        **  139,030  "  92,191  «  " 

The  chief  proportion  of  goods  exported  to  our  own  country  b  conveyed 
in  Norwegian  vessels,  as  the  following  figures,  showing  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  cargoes  shipped  from  Non^^ay  to  Great  Britain,  will  testify : — 

In  1835, 787  cargoes  of  115,136  tons,  of  which  103,607  tons  were  Norwegian. 

1838, 917        "  134,048  «  125,048 

1841, 831        **  135,842  «*  125,502 

And  the  following  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  Norway 
brought  cargoes  from  foreign  ports  to  Great  Britain : — 

In  1835,. 138  vessels,  of  37,726  tons. 

1838, 139  ^         33,536    « 

1841 151  "         39.296    « 

A  large  amount  of  shipping  is  employed  in  the  trade  between  Norway 
and  France,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  sent  from  Norway : — 

In  1835,  730  vess.  of  124,472  tons,  of  which  703  vess.  of  119,837  tons  were  Norwegian. 
1838,860       "      141,227  «  797      "       132.712  "  " 

1841,829       "      1484203  ««  ....       "       139,842  >*  •* 

Independent  of  this  important  amount  of  Norwegian  shipping  employed 
between  the  two  countries,  about  31,200  tons  are  annually  engaged  in  the 
carrying  trade  between  France  and  other  foreign  countries. 
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In  fiirther  illustration  of  the  increased  employment  of  the  Norwegian 
shipping  in  the  direct  and  carrying  trade  with  foreign  countries,  we  have 
inserted  the  following  statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  Norwegian 
Tessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  with  each  of  the  principal  countries 
in  the  two  years  1838  and  1841  : — 

1818. 

Cofantriet  at  which  prom  norwat.  otheb  couirrRiKB.                  total. 

the  veaaeli  arrived.  Vessels.  Tons.  Vessels.  Tons.  Vessels.  Tons. 

Sweden^ 350  49,257  169  52,939  519  102,196 

Russia, 116  13,609  67  13,905  183  27.514 

Prussia, 203  12,228  86  7,748  289  19,976 

Denmark 803  25.429  63  4.360  866  29,769 

Altona  and  Hamburgh,...  84  10,359  64  5,096  148  15,455 

Holland, 356  84,952  52  10,563  408  95,515 

Great  Britain,. 730  125,048  139  33,587  869  158,635 

France, 797  132,712  171  35,350  968  168.063 

Belgium, 64  8^58  63  15,158  127  23.691 

Other  countries,. 86  12,209  188  86,965  274  49,174 

Total, 3,589      474,341       1,062      215,666      4,651      690.007 

1841. 

Sweden 487  68.801  182  60.502  669  129,303 

Russia, 121  15,250  72  19,643  193  34.893 

Prussia,. 281  19.977  61  6,786  342  25,863 

Denmark, 118  37,784  138  9,188  1,256  46,972 

Altona  and  Hamburgh,..  1,146  16,136  85  14,164  231  30,300 

Holland,- 359  92.191  78  20,164  437  112,355 

Great  BritaiuH 731  125,502  155  40,727  886  166,299 

France 760  139.482  207  45.775  967  185,257 

Belgium, 33  4.072  69  164J70  102  20,979 

Other  countries, 102  13,562  188  44.573  290  58.135 

Total, 4,138      532,487       1,235      277.792       5.473      810,279 

Thus  the  total  tonnage  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  in 
1838  was  690,007 ;  in  1841  it  amounted  to  810,279,  an  increase  over  the 
year  1838  of  120,272  tons,  or  17  j  per  cent. 

Of  the  810,279  tons  in  1841,  532,487  were  employed  direct  between 
Norway  and  foreign  countries  ;  whilst  the  remaining  277,792  tons  were 
solely  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  between  one  foreign  country  and 
another,  against  215,666  tons  thus  employed  in  1838,  which  shows  that 
in  1841  there  was  an  important  increase  of  62,126  tons,  or  28J  per  cent, 
in  this  division  of  their  shipping  trade.  The  figures  in  this  statement  do 
not,  of  course,  represent  the  actual  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  Norwegian  commercial  marine,  as  many  vessels  perform  two 
and  three  voyages  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  real  extent  of  the 
shipping  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  page. 

The  Norwegian  Government,  by  attending  to  the  skill  and  activity  of 
their  pilots,  erecting  beacons,  and  preparing  charts,  are  doing  much  to 
facilitate  the  navigation  of  their  coasts,  and  to  make  them,  with  their 
thousand  fiords  and  harbors,  more  accessible  than  they  have  been 
hitherto.  b.  v. 
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Art.  m.— lUTUAl  LIFE  DISUSINCE. 

SOCIETY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  MUTUAL  INSURANCE. 
**  Non  omiiis  moriar.** 

The  system  of  insurance,  as  now  practised  in  Europe  and  America,  em- 
braces only  three  kinds  of  risks — ^marine,  fire,  and  life  risks.  Over  ships 
and  their  cargoes,  over  houses  and  their  contents,  and  the  chances  of  liro, 
and  over  these  alone,  is  its  shelter  thrown.*  Of  these  three  kinds,  marine 
insurance  was  the  first  to  obtain  a  firm  footing  in  this  country,  as  it  was 
the  first  practised  in  Europe ;  and,  indeed,  as  a  system  resting  on  settled 
rules  of  law,  dates  fi*oro  the  same  period  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  was  incorporated  into  the  jurisprudence  of  both  countries  by  the  same 
great  lawyer,  Mansfield.  At  first,  the  universal  usage  was,  as  our  older 
lawyers  and  merchants  can  still  testify,  to  insure  marine  risks  with  under- 
writers— individual  insurers,  who  guarantied  each,  on  his  own  account,  any 
amount  of  risk  he  saw  fit,  and  undertook  an  individual  liability  for  that 
amount,  but  no  corporate  or  associate  liability.  Stock  companies  for  ma- 
rine insurance  were  hardly  known  in  America  before  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  began  to  be  established  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
companies  for  fire  insurance.  Indeed,  fire  insurance  seems  to  have  been 
the  purpose  for  which  insurance  companies  were  first  formed ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  has  never,  we  believe,  been  efiected  by  underwriters,  or 
otherwise  than  by  companies.  The  Marine  Insurance  Company,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  was  chartered  in  1802.  The  State  Marine  and  the 
Madison  Marine  were  chartered  in  1825.  Nearly  all  the  marine  com- 
panies now  doing  business  in  the  city  of  New  York,  have  been  chartered 
since  the  year  1825.  • 

Most  of  the  fire  insurance  companies  are  of  the  same  recent  date. 

Life  insurance  in  the  United  States,  dates  as  far  back  as  1818.  In 
that  year,  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company  began  to 
insure  life  risks.  The  Farmer's  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  was  incorporated  in  1822,  under  the  name  of  the  Fire  Insu- 
rance and  Loan  Company.  Its  charter  gives  the  company  "  power  and 
authority  to  insure  all  kinds  of  property  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire, 
upon  any  life  or  lives,  and  to  grant  annuities  on  any  life  or  lives,  or  in  any 
manner  depending  on  any  life  or  lives."  The  New  York  Life  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company,  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  in  1830,  in- 
sured lives  to  the  amount  of  $2,449,407,  between  that  year  and  1843. 

The  mutual  system  of  insurance,  either  on  marine,  fire,  or  life  risks,  is 
of  very  late  date  ;  indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  practised  at 
all  in  the  United  States  before  the  year  1830.  And  it  is  stated  in  an  in- 
teresting pamphlet,  setting  forth  the  plan  and  objects  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  that  "the  subject  of  mutual  life  insu- 
ranee  was  introduced  to  public  notice  in  the  United  States  by  that  com- 
pany, soon  after  it  obtained  its  charter,  in  April,  1842."  During  the 
period  from  1842  to  1845,  the  Atlantic  Mutual,  the  Atlas,  the  Croton,  and 
the  Pelican  Companies,  and  others,  were  chartered,  all  on  the  mutual  sys- 

*  This  ia  a  general  statement  Barratry,  or  the  miscondiTcl  of  ahip-maetere,  is  insured 
against  as  a  marine  risk,  although  in  i(8  nature  a  distinct  kind  of  risk.  Tfie  Equitable 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York  city,  wc  believe,  insures  against  burglary.  But  this 
it  an  exception. 
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tern,  and  all,  in  addition  to  powers  of  marine  and  fire  insin*ance,  having 
power  to  insore  on  lives.  The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  was  chartered  in  1845.  Besides  these,  several  of  the  heavy  Eng- 
lish companies  have  agencies  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  foregoing  sketch,  slight  as  it  is,  is  enough  to  show  the  great  modi- 
fications the  system  of  insurance  has  undergone,  and  the  great  advances 
it  has  made,  during  the  last  My  years.  Confined,  at  first,  almost  entirely 
to  marine  risks,  we  find  it  gradually  expanded  so  as  to  take  in  fire  risksy 
and  finally  it  receives  its  most  peculiar  adaptation  as  life  insurance.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  field  of  its  operations  was  becoming  broader,  and 
its  shelter  was  thrown  over  more  risks,  the  structure  of  the  system  itself 
underwent  great  changes.  At  first,  when  marine  insurance  was  the  only 
insurance,  underwriters  were  the  only  insurers.  Then  corporate  and  joint 
stock  companies  were  established,  at  first,  in  England,  for  fire,  and  after- 
wards for  marine  insurance.  And  finally  the  mutual  system  is  firmly  es- 
tablished. We  have  here  a  two-fold  advance  of  the  system  of  insurance ; 
at  once  in  the  number  of  risks  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  in  the  mode  of 
that  application.  This  progress,  so  interesting,  so  remarkable,  aflbrds 
matter  for  much  thought  and  hopeful  anticipation.  Is  there  not  a  natural 
relation  and  connection  between  the  mutual  principle  and  the  law  of  in- 
surance itself?  and  as  it  is  the  last,  may  it  not  also  be  considered  the  ne- 
cessary and  natural  result  of  that  law  ?  And  why  may  not  the  system  of 
insurance — gradually  but  rapidly  extended  as  it  has  been,  so  as  to  embrace 
successively  first  marine,  then  fire,  then  life  risks, — ^why  may  it  not  be 
still  further  extended  to  embrace  other  relations  of  life  and  new  risks  ? 

Befere  going  briefly  into  the  details  of  mutual  life  insurance  as  estab- 
lished and  practised  in  this  country,  let  us  say  a  word  or  two  by  way  of 
answer  to  these  questions. 

All  insurance,  whatever  its  kind,  or  the  basis  on  which  it  is  practised* 
whether  on  the  mutual  or  stock  plan,  whether  on  houses,  ships,  or  lives, 
rests  on  the  same  law — ^the  law  of  average.  This  law  is  the  result  of  a 
science  peculiar  to  modem  times — the  doctrine  of  chances.  Modem  ob- 
servation has  succeeded,  it  is  believed,  in  detecting,  in  the  mklst  of  the 
individual  irregularity  of  those  events  in  life  which  we  call  accidents,  a 
prevailing  general  regularity  running  through  and  pervading  them. 

It  has  been  made  out  that  events  on  earth  happen  in  equal  numbers,  in 
equal  times ;  that  what  we  call  chances,  are,  indeed,  chances  to  the  indi- 
vidual, but  are  subject  to  a  general  law  of  regularity  in  the  aggregate. 
"  The  number  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  the  proportion  of  male  to 
female,  and  of  legitimate  to  illegitimate  births,  the  houses  burned,  and  a 
vast  variety  of  other  apparently  accidental  events,  are  yet,  when  our  ex- 
perience embraces  a  sufliciently  wide  field,  found  to  be  nearly  equal  in 
equal  periods  of  time.'"*'  As  this  fact  is  often  stated,  there  seems  to  be  a 
wonderful  mystery  in  it.  Fate  seems  unveiled,  and  its  decrees  divulged. 
Yet  it  is  a  tmth,  striking  rather  from  the  newness  of  its  discovery  than 
from  any  mystery  in  itself.  Instead  of  asking  why  events  happen  thus 
regularly,  may  wc  not  rather  ask,  why  should  they  not  ?  To  expect  events 
to  happen  in  unequal  numbers,  in  equal  periods  of  time,  other  things  being 
equal,  would  be  to  expect  efiects  without  causes.  While  events  are  hap- 
pening, time  must  pass ;  and  we  have  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that 

*  McCullocbi  Commercial  Dictionary,  Art.  Insurance. 
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events  would  happen  irregularly,  than  to  suppose  that  time  woidd  pass 
"with  unequal  velocities.  That  this  truth  should  not  have  been  thought  of, 
that  it  should  not  have  been  made  use  of,  until  this  late  day,  might  seem 
strange,  did  we  not  recollect  that  it  is  not  until  this  late  day,  that  the  true 
and  proper  use  of  society,  as  a  relation  among  men  for  their  mutual  benefit 
and  protection,  and  not  an  arrangement  for  the  convenient  oppression  of 
them,  has  been  recognized. 

If  the  individual  uncertainty  of  the  events  of  life  were  removed,  we 
should,  indeed,  have  a  great  discovery.  But  we  have  no  such  thing. 
Modem  science  declares,  that  out  of  a  given  number,  in  a  given  time,  so 
many  shall  surely  die ;  who  shall  die,  it  does  not  pretend  to  say,  it  does 
not  care  to  know.  It  has  secured  enough  for  its  benevolent  purposes  :  for 
while  the  uncertainty  of  those  events  which  dishearten,  and  impoverish, 
and  destroy,  remains,  science  enables  man,  by  the  exercise,  at  his  will,  of 
a  prudent  foresight,  free  from  all  possibility  of  mischance,  to  prepare  for 
the  event,  and  sdlen  the  blow  as  it  falls  ;  and  thus,  in  a  new  sense,  while 

**  Binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 
Letves'free  the  human  will" 

The  system  of  insurance,  as  at  present  practised,  assuming  this  fact  of 
regularity,  with  regard  to  shipwreck,  fire,  and  death,  and  guarantying  its 
truth,  provides  a  fund  by  mutual  contributions,  to  be  distributed  in  fair  pro- 
portions  among  those  of  the  contributors  who  shall  suffer  by  these  calami- 
ties. But  are  shipwreck,  fire,  and  death,  the  only  events  which  happen 
with  regularity  ?  Are  they  the  only  disasters  in  the  world  ?  We  have 
said  that  this  general  regularity  is  nothing  wonderful ;  it  means  nothing 
more  than  the  absence  of  any  special  interposition  of  Providence  to  dis- 
turb the  ordinary  course  of  human  events.  It  is  not  then  confined  to  ship- 
wreck, fire,  and  death.  Nor  are  they  the  only  disasters,  ft  is  not  every 
one  who  owns  ships  and  houses.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  indulge  in 
the  complacent  regret  of  Dogberry,  that  he  is  "  one  who  hath  had  losses." 
But  all,  the  mechanic  and  the  laborer,  as  well  as  the  trader  and  the  capi- 
talist, have  health  to  lose  ;  and  to  them,  health  is  wealth  also,  and  the  only 
wealth.  Moreover,  the  man  of  money  is  liable  to  loss  of  money  in  many 
ways  besides  shipwreck  and  fire — ways  far  more  frequent  and  dangerous 
than  they.  Failures,  frauds,  the  bad  faith  of  buyers,  of  sellers,  and  of 
agents,  mercantile  loss  in  its  thousand  forms,  are  events  more  frequent 
than  shipwreck  and  fire,  and  as  disastrous.  If,  then,  these  events  are  as 
capable  of  being  made  the  subject  of  insurance  as  those  to  which  it  is  now 
applied,  being  equally  regular — if  they  need  it  more,  being  more  common 
and  more  ruinous — why  should  not  the  system  of  insurance  be  made  ta 
embrace  them  also  ? 

We  hear  much  declamation  and  denunciation  about  the  love  of  money 
among  men,  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  the  making  haste  to  get  rich.  But  we 
are  persuaded  that  it  is  not  the  desire  of  wealth  that  can  or  does  keep  the 
world  at  work  with  the  regularity  of  daily  routine,  which,  day  by  day, 
fastens  the  merchant  to  his  wares,  the  mechanic  to  his  tools,  the  laborer 
to  the  ground.  It  is  not  the  love  of  money,  but  the  fear  of  want.  Hope- 
ful, indeed,  is  human  nature,  far  more  hopeful  than  we  think  it,  if  the  mil- 
lions who  toil  for  daily  bread  are  toiling  with  any  other  motive  or  hope. 
No.  It  is  the  boding  possibility  of  the  poor-house,  staring  men  in  the 
face— the  chance  of  coming  to  want,  arising  from  the  present  arrangement 
of  society,  by  which  each  man  is  left  to  teke  care  of  himself — ^the  chance 
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of  fidling  in  tke  ranks,  in  tbe  forced  inarch  of  life,  to  be  trodden  down  bj 
the  advancing  throng — this  possibility,  this  chance  it  is  which  keeps  the 
energies  of  men  feverishly,  ceaselessly  at  work. 

We  do  not  complain  of  this  necessity  for  labor,  but  we  do  complain  of 
the  unequal  allotment  of  labor  and  of  its  uncertain  reward.  We  would 
not  have  the  necessity  of  labor  removed,  if  we  could ;  but  we  would  have 
some  change,  some  modification  of  the  arrangement  of  society  from  which 
this  inequality  of  allotment  and  uncertainty  of  reward  arise,  by  which  the 
evils  of  them  may  be  at  least  assuaged.  We  believe  that  these  are  in 
truth  those  social  evils  for  which  so  many  and  so  various  remedies  have 
been  started.  The  Liberal  and  the  Radical  insist  on  the  efficacy  of  party 
organizations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fourierite  urges  a  reorganization 
of  society.  But  the  Socialists,  going  farther  than  all  the  rest,  bid  us 
break  society  into  pieces  in  order  to  recast  it.  Like  Medea,  they  ask  of 
society  to  surrender  its  life  with  its  infirmities  into  their  hands,  trusting  to 
their  good  faith,  as  well  as  capacity,  to  renew  its  youth. 

What  forms  of  government  can  do  for  man — how  far,  as  a  contrivance 
of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for  human  wants,  they  are  eflectual  in  pre- 
venting evil,  and  in  doing  good,  the  American  citizen  of  the  present  day, 
is,  perhaps,  better  able  to  judge,  than  the  citizen  of  any  other  country,  or 
the  people  of  any  other  age.  Americans  know,  because  they  enjoy  to 
the  full,  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty.  But  knowing  to  the  full  how  much 
civil  liberty  can  do  for  man,  we  also  know  how  much  it  cannot  do,  and 
must,  as  the  result  of  our  experience,  confess  with  chagrin  how  insufficient 
for  the  well-being  of  men  is  civil  liberty — how  vast  is  the  gap  between 
civil  liberty  and  social  liberty.  The  right  of  personal  security,  of  private 
property,  and  of  reputation — the  right  of  marriage,  the  great  rule  of  equal- 
ity before  theflaw,  and  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  a  voice  in  those  public 
affiiirs  which  are  the  common  concern  of  all — these  go  to  make  up  civil 
liberty.  Yet  what  is  civil  liberty,  as  thus  defined,  but  a  statement  of  what 
all  men  may  claim  as  rights,  rather  than  of  what  all  men  need^ — of  the 
wrongs  which  men  must  not  do  each  other,  rather  than  of  the  good  they 
may  ?  It  contemplates  a  state  of  society  in  which  each  man  stands  apart 
on  his  reserved  rights,  lefl,  isolated,  to  take  care  of  himself— in  which  the 
strong  and  cunning  secure  a  goodly  share  for  themselves,  by  virtue  of  "  the 
sacred  right  of  property,"  while  the  simple  and  the  unfortunate  are  left  to 
go  to  the  wall. 

Side  by  side  with  this  civil  liberty  may  exist  want,  destitution,  and  de- 
gradation. In  the  enjoyment  of  this  civil  liberty,  life  may  be  a  burden. 
The  greater  its  perfection,  the  greater  the  mockery  of  the  contrast.  It 
afibrds  one  of  the  many  illustrations  of  that  wise  saying  of  Johnson's, 
**  there  are  many  things  it  is  misery  to  want,  which  it  is  not  happiness  to 
possess.*'  Civil  liberty  may  be  the  highest  boon  to  man,  but  there  are 
some  things  prior,  if  not  higher.  Man  must  be  free,  to  be  happy ;  but  he 
must  live,  to  be  free. 

Civil  liberty  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  England  and  France, — to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  all  the  civilized  States  of  Europe.  Americans 
think  it  is  enjoyed  to  the  full  in  America.  It  prevails  in  Great  Britain. 
There,  the  strong  may  not  strike  the  weak ;  the  poor  may  not  rob  the 
rich ;  the  equality  of  all  before  the  law  is  tolerably  well  maintained.  Yet 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  four  millions  of  English  work-house  citizens, — 
of  the  seven  millions  of  Irish  ^^ freemen  ?"     It  prevails  in  America.     Yet 
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what  shall  we  say  of  the  miUions  of  our  daj-laborers,  freemen  all,  under 
the  guarantees  of  civil  liberty,  yet  hirelings,  whose  lot  it  is  to  toll  each 
day,  the  day  long,  but  for  meat  to  give  them  strength  to  toil.  The  three 
millions  of  Southern  slaves,  without  right  to  their  own  lives  or  their  own 
limbs,  without  the  right  of  property  or  of  marriage,  standing  in  the  scale 
of  civil  liberty  for  below  English  paupers,  yet  have  fer  more  than  they  of 
those  physical  and  social  comforts,  the  want  of  which  makes  life  a  de- 
pendence and  a  degradation.  Slavery,  true  to  the  domestic  and  social 
nature  of  the  institution,  secures  to  the  slave,  while  it  unmans  him,  many 
of  the  physical  and  social  wants  of  a  man  ;  while  English  liberty,  in  its 
respect  for  the  sacredness  of  civil  rights,  stands  reverentially  apart,  and 
leaves  them  sacred  and  in  rags.  Want,  and  the  fear  of  want — the  de- 
pendence of  the  employed  on  the  employer,  of  the  lal>orer  on  the  capital- 
ist, of  the  borrower  on  the  lender, — all  the  evils,  in  short,  of  an  unequal 
and  isolated  social  condition,  may  co-exist  with  civil  liberty ;  but  where 
they  exist,  in  the  degree  they  exist,  there  is  not  social  liberty.  We  would 
have  both.  In  addition  to  security  for  the  rights  of  man,  we  ask  provision 
for  the  wants  of  man.  We  would  have  secured  a  fair  reward  and  a  cer- 
tain reward  for  labor. 

But  if  society  needs  something  more  effectual  than  the  forms  of  civil 
government,  and  the  guarantees  of  civil  liberty,  to  secure  the  masses,  the 
certainty  of  daily  food,  raiment,  and  shelter,  freedom  from  dependence  and 
the  fear  of  want,  it  also  needs  something  more  feasible  than  new  theories 
of  society.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  pronounce  concerning  human  society,  what 
is  natural  and  necessary  to  it,  and  what  is  fectitious,  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  of  husband  and  wife,  the  family  re- 
lation in  all  its  branches,  the  illation  of  buyer  and  seller,  of  employer  and 
employed,  and  of  rich  and  poor,  have  their  root  in  the  natrJre  of  things. 
Any  system  which  proposes  to  remedy  the  evils  of  society  by  cutting  up 
the  roots  of  these,  essays  to  cure  by  killing.  The  remedy  must  be  brought 
about,  not  by  the  destruction,  but  by  the  modification  and  amelioration  of 
the  present  order  of  things.  We  must  take  men  as  they  are, — ^the  inter- 
ests, the  inclinations  by  which  they  are  now  moved, — ^and  not  by  uproot- 
ing, but  by  giving  them  a  new  direction,  bring  aliout  a  better  state  of 
things.  Let  parties  continue  their  feverish  strifes,  working  out,  blindly 
and  unwittingly  it  may  be,  a  high  and  useful  end — let  the  merchant,  the 
mechanic,  the  laborer,  keep  to  their  callings,  effecting  public  good  while 
intent  only  on  private  gains — let  the  sacred  privacy  and  purity  of  the  fem- 
ily  relation  remain — nay,  more,  let  the  inequalities  oC  fortune  remain,  the 
necessary  result,  perhaps,  of  a  corresponding  inequality  of  powers,  and 
more  beneficial  than  any  forced  equality,  were  it  possible, — let  them  all 
remain,  but  give  us  at  least  some  modification,  some  new  adaptation  of 
them,  which  shall  put  an  end  to  the  cold  isolation  of  man  from  man — 
which  shall  make  mutual  dependence  a  bond  of  union,  instead  of  a  chain 
of  servitude — which  shall  secure  aid  in  misfortune,  not  as  a  charity  but  as 
a  right — which,  in  short,  shall  make  the  freeman  in  law,  free  also  in  social 
condition,  and  shall  relieve  civil  liberty  from  the  harsh  contrast  in  which 
it  now  stands  with  the  rags  of  its  votaries. 

The  great  and  growing  inclination  to  associated  action  which  pervades 
society  in  this  age,  has  been  oden  remarked.  Springing  from  a  clearer 
recognition,  than  has  ever  before  prevailed,  of  the  true  use  of  society  as 
a  union  for  mutual  good,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  looked  upon  more  than  any 
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other  one  thing,  as  the  characteristic  of  the  age.  By  partnershlpst  by  in- 
corporations, by  joint  stock  companies,  by  lodges,  by  united  fraternities, 
and  by  clubs,  the  benevolent  purposes  and  the  great  and  daring  purposes 
of  the  age  are  effected  or  essayed.  By  these,  canals  have  been  dug  and 
railroads  laid,  steamships  launched  and  factories  built ;  by  these,  food  has 
been  supplied  for  the  hungry  and  care  for  the  sick  ;  by  these,  great  com- 
mercial enterprises  have  been  carried  on,  colonies  have  been  planted,  and 
empires  founded  ;  by  these,  missionaries  and  teachers  have  been  sent  *'  out 
into  all  the  earth."  How  much  the  principle  of  associated  action  has 
done  for  insurance  we  have  already  seen.  We  have  seen  that  insurance 
by  individuals,  which  was  never  practised  in  more  than  one  branch  of 
risks,  has  been  partially  superseded,  even  in  that  one  branch,  by  compa- 
nies for  insurance,  to  which  all  the  other  branches  of  insurance  are  ex- 
clusively confined ;  and  we  have  noticed  its  last  and  most  interesting  de- 
velopment in  the  mutual  system. 

These  facts  force  upon  us  the  question— may  not  this  plan  of  associated 
action,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  world,  do  still  more  ?  May  not 
this  plan,  which  has  done  so  much  in  the  form  of  insurance,  do  far  more 
by  means  of  insurance  ?  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  when  we  say,  that 
by  a  wide  and  general  application  of  the  system  of  insurance,  a  direction 
may  l>e  given  to  this  most  powerful  agent,  the  spirit  of  associated  action, 
ivhich  would  lead  to  much  good.  Only  political  quacks,  or  political  dream- 
ers, cry  up  new  panaceas  for  social  evils.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  if  society  is  to  be  bettered,  it  is  to  be  done  indirectly,  by  degrees,  and 
by  the  application  of  forces  now  at  work  in  society,  not  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  forces.  Among  these  existing  forces,  the  spirit  of  which  we 
speak  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  powerful ;  as,  directed  to  the  purposes 
of  insurance,  it  is  one  of  the  most  familiar.  For  both  reasons,  therefore, 
a  general  system  of  association  for  the  insurance  of  all  the  great  risks  of 
society  is  recommended. 

How  will  the  system  of  insurance,  thus  applied,  meet  the  evils  arising 
from  the  unequal  allotment  and  the  uncertain  reward  of  labor?  We  have 
said  that  this  unequal  allotment  and  uncertain  reward,  come  from  that  so- 
cial arrangement  which  leaves  each  man  to  take  care  of  himself^  to  stand 
or  fall  by  himself,  and  which  makes  the  masses  dependent  on  daily  labor 
for  daily  bread.  Now,  to  the  laborer,  thus  self-dependent,  thus  relying  on 
a  single  dependence,  loss  of  heahh  or  loss  of  labor  is  an  utter  blight. 
W^hat  case  can  be  imagined,  more  urgently  calling  for  relief  from  a  system 
of  compensations  like  Insurance,  than  that  of  the  laborer,  out  of  health,  or 
out  of  woik ?  What  is  shipwreck  to  the  merchant — ^what  is  fire  to  the 
man  of  estate?  They  have  other  ships,  other  houses  ;  they  have  wares, 
ancT  money  in  bank :  at  least,  they  have  health  and  hands,  while  even  the 
use  of  these  is  denied  the  laborer  pining  in  sickness,  or  unwilling  idleness. 
Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mechanic  and  the  merchant  are  liable  to 
many  kinds  of  loss,  besides  shipwreck  and  fire,  equally  subject  to  the  law 
of  average  occurrence,  equally  uncertain  as  to  individual  occurrence,  mak- 
ing the  reward  of  their  exertions  uncertain.  But  for  these  there  is  no  in- 
surance.    When  they  fall  on  a  man,  he  is  lefl  to  sufier  alone. 

Now  insurance  does  not  pretend  to  diminish  the  aggregate  of  human 
misfortunes.  On  the  contrary,  it  assumes  that  aggregate  amount  as  a  fixed 
fact.  But  it  also  assumes  the  larger  aggregate  of  prosperity  as  equally 
certain.     It  presupposes  a  loss  of  money  to  some  of  the  insured,  or  rather 
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a  payment  of  money,  which  the  event  proves  needless.  The  fire,  the  ship- 
wreck,  never  happens.  The  life  insured  lasts  longer  than  its  average 
length.  Beyond  the  sense  of  security,  therefore,  which  the  premiums 
have  earned  to  the  individual,  they  have  been  money  giVen  away ;  but  be- 
forehand no  one  could  tell  this.  Insurance,  therefore,  takes  from  all  a 
contribution ;  from  those  who  will  not  need  its  aid,  as  well  as  from  those 
who  will ;  for  it  is  as  certain  that  some  will  not,  as  that  some  will.  But 
as  it  is  uncertain  who  will,  and  who  will  not,  it  demands  this  tribute  from 
all  to  the  uncertainty  of  fate.  And  it  is  precisely  the  moneys  thus  given 
away  by  some,  and  these  only,  which  supply  the  fond  out  of  which  the 
misfortunes  of  those  whose  bad  luck  it  is  that  their  moneys  have  not  been 
thrown  away,  are  repaired.  The  afflicted  finds  his  money  spent  to  some 
purpose,  and  only  the  fortunate  part  with  it  for  nothing.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  whole  beauty  of  the  system  of  insurance  is  seen.  It  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  it  presents  society  a  union  for  mutual  aid,  of  the 
fortunate  and  unfortunate,  where  those  only  who  need  it  receive  aid,  and 
those  only  who  can  afford  it  are  put  to  expense.  Thus,  while  the  aggre- 
gate of  human  suffering  and  calamity  remains  undiminished — thus,  while 
the  uncertainty  of  their  visitation  remains  unremoved — ^human  ingenuity 
and  co-operation  equalize  the  distribution  of  this  fearful  aggregate,  and  al- 
leviate the  terrors  of  this  uncertainty. 

Let  us  suppose  such  a  system  to  be  carried  out.  It  shall  embrace  all 
the  ordinary  risks  of  social  life — 1.  Shipwreck ;  2.  Fire  ;  8.  Life  ;  4.  Loss 
to  the  merchant  and  mechanic  by  failures,  the  frauds  of  employers,  of 
agents,  of  buyers  and  sellers ;  5.  Loss  in  carriage  by  land ;  and,  6.  Loss 
of  health  and  of  employment,  to  the  mechanic  and  laborer.  The  associa- 
tions  might  embrace  only  those  of  the  same  caUing,  or  theyjnight  take  in 
all  pursuits  and  all  risks.  Each  city  and  township,  or  each  county,  might 
have  one  or  more  associations  of  its  own.  County  mutual  fire  companies 
have  thus  been  very  generally  established  in  this  State.  By  a  system  of 
mutual  insurance  thus  generally  established,  embracing  all  callings,  a 
great  fund,  as  it  were,  for  the  benefit  of  society,  would  be  created  ;  a  fond 
to  which  none  could  be  said  to  contribute  gratuitously,  from  which  none 
but  the  needy  should  be  aided  ;  a  great  reserve  fund,  held  in  readiness  for 
the  uncertain  case  of  want.  We  thus  have  the  mechanic,  the  laborer,  and 
the  merchant,  joined  hand  in  hand  in  mutual  protection  against  the  risks 
of  their  callings ;  we  have  the  masses,  above  all,  shielded  from  the  most 
blighting  evil  of  the  inequality  of  human  condition,  the  danger  of  destitu- 
tion ;  we  have  society  united  on  the  basis  of  mutual  insurance. 

We  pass  from  these  views,  which,  we  fear,  will  be  called  theoretical, 
to  matters,  which,  we  suppose,  will  be  thought  of  more  practical  interest ; 
which,  we  are  sure,  afibrd  the  best  illustration  of  the  general  system  of 
insurance,  of  its  flexibility,  and  of  the  variety  in  modes  of  application  to 
the  varying  circumstances  of  LTe,  of  which  it  is  capable.  We  will  give, 
briefly,  the  details  of  mutual  life  insurance  as  now  practised  in  this  coun- 
try, considering  the  sources  and  management  of  the  capital  or  business 
fond  of  the  mutual  life  companies,  the  persons  whose  lives  are  insured, 
the  risks  taken,  and  the  persons  in  whose  favor  lives  are  insured,  referring 
more  particularly  to  the  charters  of  the  Mutual  Life  Company  and  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Company  of  New  York  city,  the  State  Mutual  of  Wor- 
cester, in  Massachusetts,  and  the  Loan  Fund  Life  Company  of  London, 
which,  although  not  a  mutual  company,  is  yet  not  merely  a  stock  company^ 
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Vot  combines  the  two.     Both  the  London  and  Massachusetts  companies 
have  agencies  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  great  object  of  life  insurance  is  the  creation  of  a  fund,  out  of  which 
the  sums  stipulated  are  to  be  paid  in  case  of  death.  In  the  mode  by  which 
this  fund  is  created,  lies  the  difierence  between  the  stock,  or  proprietary, 
and  mutual  systems.  In  the  stock  companies,  it  consists,  primarily,  of 
a  capital  stock  in  shares  paid  in  by  the  proprietors.  In  the  mutual 
companies  there  are  no  shareholders  distinct  firom  the  insured,  those  in- 
sured being  themselves  the  insurers  also,  and  the  fund  is  raised  from  the 
insurance  rates,  or  premiums.  In  the  proprietary,  as  well  as  in  mutual 
companies,  the  fbnd  thus  obtained  from  premiums  is  devoted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sums  Insured ;  but  in  the  mutual  companies  there  is,  primari- 
ly,  no  other  fund  than  this,  nor  is  any  other  deemed  necessary.  The  ob- 
ject of  a  capital  stock  is  alleged  to  be  to  secure  the  insured,  and  supply 
any  amount  in  which  the  proceeds  from  premiums  and  business  may  fail 
short  of  the  sums  insured.  But  if  the  funds  fi'om  premiums  are  likely  to 
prove  insufficient  to  cover  losses,  what  are  the  stockholders  to  look  to  for 
dividends  on  their  shares?  There  is  nothing  but  the  premiums,  strictly,  out 
of  which  they  can  pay  themselves  for  the  risks  they  undertake.  In  other 
words,  if  the  law  of  average,  on  which  the  calculations  of  life  insurance 
are  based,  and  by  which  the  rates  of  premium  are  determined,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently  well  established  to  secure  an  amount  of  funds  from  premiums,  large 
enough  to  cover  losses  and  pay  interest  on  stock,  then  life  insurance  stocks, 
all  insurance  stocks,  are  far  from  safe,  not  to  sa/  profitable  investments. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  stock  system  is  profitable,  the  mutual  system 
must,  at  least,  be  safe  ;  for  premiums  that  yield  fiind  enough  to  pay  inter- 
est on  capital  stock,  must,  of  course,  yield  fund  enough  to  cover  risks.  "^ 
Now  safety  is  all  that,  in  the  mutual  system,  is  sought ;  if  the  guaranty 
of  the  risk  is  good,  it  is  enough  ;  profit  is  out  of  the  question.  There  are 
no  stockholders.  The  insured,  who  would  make  the  profit,  are  themselves 
the  insurers  out  of  whom  it  would  be  made. 

The  rates  of  premium  are  determined  on  issuing  the  policy  of  insurance. 
A  man  wishes  to  have  his  \i£e  insured  for  a  certain  sum,  for  the  period  of 
his  life ;  in  other  words,  he  wants  a  guaranty  that  this  sum  will  be  paid 
on  his  death,  whenever  it  happens.  His  age  is  twenty-five  years.  On 
applying^  to  a  mutual  life  company,  the  tables  of  average  life  are  consulted^ 
and  the  average  age  persons  twenty-five  years  old  attain,  in  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  belongs,  is  ascertained.  The  actual  observations  on 
which  this  table  is  based,  ?ire  the  calculations  made  by  Dr.  Price  from 
the  bills  of  mortality  of  Northampton,  and  by  Dr.  Heysham  from  those 
at  Carlisle,  extending  from  the  year  1779  to  1787.  "It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  rate  of  mortality,  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  corre- 
sponds very  nearly  with  that  given  by  the  Carlisle  table :"— « it  may  be 
relied  upon  in  all  calculations  wherein  the  tenure  of  life  is  concerned, 
throughout  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  also  the  Western,  and  a  portion 
of  the  Southern."* 

The  average  chance  of  life  of  the  applicant,  ascertained  by  this  table, 
is  the  basis  of  the  terms  of  guaranty.  The  company  undertakes  no  pay- 
ment of  a  gratuity.     It  requires  an  equivalent  from  the  insured.     If  this 

*  A  Treatise  on  Life  Insurance ;  together  with  a  Short  Account  of  the  Mutual  L\fe 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York.    New  York :  1845. 
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equivalent  is  to  be  paid  io  annual  instalments,  these  instalments  must  be 
of  such  an  amount,  that  a  number  of  them,  equal  to  the  number  of  years 
'which  the  party  has  a  chance  of  living,  will  amount  to  the  sum  guarantied. 
An  instalment  of  this  amount  is  demanded,  as  the  consideration  of  the 
guaranty ;  in  other  words,  this  is  the  fair  proportion  which  the  applicant 
is  to  contribute  to  the  common  fund  of  the  association  of  which  he  is  thus 
made  a  member,  and  in  which  he  is  at  once  insured  himself  and  the  in- 
surer of  his  fellow  members.  And  this  annual  instalment  is  the  pre- 
mium rate. 

The  provisions  relating  to  membership,  and  the  payment  of  premiums, 
in  the  Mutual  Life  Company  of  New  York,  are  in  sections  3  and  7  of  its 
charter.  Section  3,  provides  that  all  persons  who  shall  insure  with  the 
corporation,  and  also  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
continuing  to  be  insure^  shall  thereby  become  members  thereof,  during 
the  period  they  shall  remain  insured  by  such  corporation,  and  no  longer. 

Sec.  7.  "  Every  person  who  shall  become  a  member  of  this  corpora- 
tion by  effecting  insurance  therein,  shall,  the  first  time  he  effects  insurance, 
and  before  he  receives  his  policy,  pay  the  rates  that  shall  be  fixed  upon 
and  determined  by  the  trustees,  and  no  premium  so  paid  shall  ever  be 
withdrawn  from  said  company,  except  as  hereinafler  provided,  but  shall 
be  liable  to  all  losses  and  expenses  incurred  by  this  company  during  the 
continuance  of  its  charter." 

If  the  man  whose  life  is  thus  insured,  lives  out  the  average  term  of  his 
life,  he  will  have  paid  out  in  premiums  the  sum  insured ;  if  he  lives 
longer,  he  will  have  paid  more  than  the  sum  insured ;  if  it  is  his  chance 
to  die  before  his  tenn  of  life  is  spent,  the  benefit  sought  is  obtained  :  for 
it  is  the  chance,  the  chance  of  premature  death,  from  the  evils  of  which 
life  insurance  aims  to  guard  us. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  the  moneys  which  have  thus  been  paid  out,  as  pre- 
miums, year  afler  year,  during  a  long  life,  and  which  have  been  accumu- 
lating in  the  hands  of  the  company,  might  have  been  yielding  interest  du- 
ring this  life  to  the  insured,  so  that,  if  it  lasts  as  long  as  the  average,  or 
longer,  and  the  premiums  consequently  equal  or  exceed  the  sum  guaran- 
tied, he  is  a  loser  by  the  amount  of  the  interest  at  legist.  This  disadvan- 
tage is  obvious — ^too  obvious  not  to  have  pointed  out  its  own  remedy.  The 
company  can  do  for  the  insured  what  he  would  have  done  himself  with  his 
funds  had  they  remained  in  his  hands.  What  safer,  or  more  profitable 
disposition  of  the  ^nds,  than  investment  on  security  ? 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York,  provides,  by  sec- 
tion 10  of  its  charter,  that  the  whole  of  the  premiums  received  shall  be 
^  invested  in  bonds  and  mortgages  on  unencumbered  real  estate  within  the 
State  of  New  York."  Section  11,  however,  authorizes  the  company  to 
invest  "  a  certain  portion  of  the  premiums  received,  not  to  exceed  one-half 
thereof^  in  public  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State,  or  of  any 
incorporatcKi  city  in  this  State." 

The  State  Mutual,  of  Massachusetts,  authorizes  its  financial  committee 
to  invest  the  capital,  stock,  and  other  funds  of  the  company,  to  collect  or 
sell  the  stocks  or  securities  on  hand,  or  any  part  of  them,  and  invest  anew 
the  proceeds. 

l^he  Mutual  Benefit  Company  of  New  York  proposes,  in  its  printed 
statement,  to  invest  *<  in  bonds,  and  first  mortgages  on  unencumbered  real 
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estate,  or  in  skx^s  of  the  Uoited  States,  or  of  the  States  of  New  Jersejt 
New  York,  or  Massachusetts,  or  to  members  on  their  policies." 

This  plan  of  k)aning  to  members  on  their  policies  is  borrowed  from  the 
English  companies,  some  of  which  united  a  scheme  of  loans  with  insu* 
ranee  on  lives.  By  the  terms  of  the  **  National  Loan  Fund  Life  Assnrance 
Society,"  of  London,  the  assured  has  the  privilege  of  converting  his  policy, 
mt  any  time,  *^into  a  security  on  which  he  may  borrow  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  his  payments,"  *^  He  may,  at  <my  time,  (after  the  expiration  of  one 
year,)  act  upon  the  fimd"  to  this  extent,  **  as  a  cash  credit,  upon  giving 
notice  to  the  office  or  agent,  at  each  branch  of  the  Society." 

This  plan,  in  connection  with  life  iosuraoce,  has  much,  we  think,  to 
fecommend  it.  It  contemplates.the  wants  and  emergencies  of  life,  as  well 
as  death — the  present  interest  of  the  insured,  as  well  as  that  of  survivors. 
it  takes  away,  to  a  decree,  the  somewhat  repulsive  post  mortem  aspect  of 
life  insurance.  It  is,  m  a  manner,  an  approach  to  that  general  application 
0f  the  insurance  system  to  the  emergencies  of  life  which  we  have  been 
urging.  Yet  it  is  merely  a  provision  for  loans,  on  which  interest  is  to  be 
paid,  and  not  a  guaranty  or  insurance  against  the  wants  or  misfortunes 
which,  it  may  be,  occasion  the  necessity  of  borrowing.  The  facility, 
however,  of  borrowing  on  the  mere  security  of  the  policy,  is  no  small  thing 
in  these  times,  when  money  is  necessary  even  to  hire  money,  and  the 
ability  to  borrow  implies  that  the  needy  man  is  worth  at  least  twice  the 
amount  he  borrows. 

The  management  of  the  fund  is,  perhaps,  the  most  delicate  and  respon- 
sible part  of  the  insurance  system — even  more  so  than  the  adjustment 
of  the  premium  rates.  It  is  evident  how  much  wise  and  judicious  invest* 
roents  may  efiect.  The  accumulations  of  the  fund  become,  necessarily,  in 
oourse  of  time,  very  great.  The  investments  are,  in  fact,  at  compound  in 
terest — ^fer  the  interest,  as  it  accrues,  is  itself  put  out  at  interest 

There  is,  however,  a  coloring,  an  exaggeration  in  the  statements  of  the 
warm  friends  of  the  mutual  system,  concerning  these  accumulations,  which 
may  mislead.  They  are  enlarged  on  as  the  profits  of  successfel  business. 
Bonuses,  dividends,  accumulations,  are  triumphantly  pointed  to  as  the  re- 
sults of  the  mutual  system,  and  we  are  reminded  that  the  stock  companies 
pay  but  the  bare  sum  insured.  **  To  illustrate  the  advantages,"  (we  quote 
from  the  pamphlet  before  mentioned,)  '*  resulting  in  favor  of  the  Mutual 
Company,  in  these  supposed  eases  of  insurance,  we  shall  take  fer  our 
data  the  accumulation  of  profits,  from  the  experience  of  the  £quitable 
Society,  of  London,  to  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  make  refer- 
ence. Suppose  the  parties  to  have  been  thirty  years  of  age,  at  entry,  and 
insured  in  tne  sumoi^  910,000;  the  insurances  are  continued  twenty-two 
years  before  the  purposes  intended  are  accomplished.  The  accumiulation 
on  them  during  this  term  of  twenty-two  years,  by  the  above  data,  is 
910,050.  We  here  have  a  very  large  accumulation  of  profits  to  the  credit 
of  the  parties,  wholly  growing  out  of  the  mutual  principle,  and  continued 
for  their  future  benefit  These  advantages  are  entirely  lost  with  a  joint 
stock  company  ;  the  action  of  such  a  company  gives  no  such  benefits,  as 
the  profits  accruing  from  the  transactions  arot periodically  withdrawn  from 
it,  and  dbbursed  among  the  stockholders,  in  remuneration  for  their  invest- 
ments." This  statement  is  not  correct,  in  point  of  fact,  with  respect,  at 
least,  to  some  of  the  stock  companies.     The  National  Life  Company,  of 
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London,  for  instance,  undertakes  to  divide  two-thirds  of  the  prafits  (asfhef 
are  termed)  annually,  among  those  assured  for  life. 

But,  aUowing  the  superior  advantages  of  the  mutual  companies  as  thus 
stated,  and  they  are  undeniable,  we  still  deny  that  these  sums,  accruing  a9 
in  ordinary  cases  they  can  accrue,  only  from  the  accumulation  of  interest, 
are,  in  truth,  profits.  If  by  profits  anything  more  than  this  is  meant — if  we 
are  to  understand  by  it  the  excess  of  premiums  paid  in  over  losses  paid 
out,  the  word  is  equally  out  of  place.  The  premiums,  based  on  the  law 
of  average,  are  fixed  at  such  rates  as  to  be  sure  in  the  long  run  to  equal 
the  amounts  insured.  If  the  rates  are  less,  the  company  runs  great  haz- 
ard.  If  greater,  the  rates  are  exorbitant,  funds  will  be  accumulated  unne- 
cessarily, and  dividends  made  from  them  will  in  fact  be  but  repayments  of 
needless  charges. 

The  interest  on  deposits  in  savings  banks  is  as  much  profit  as  the 
interest  on  the  funds  of  the  mutual  companies.  They  are,  in  this  respect, 
savings  banks,  and  nothing  else.  The  advantage  is  the  same  in  both,  and 
it  has  often  been  enlarged  upon  in  fiivor  of  the  mutual  life  companies. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  they  have  the  great,  the  vital  advantage,  that  a 
certain  fixed  amount  is  secured,  to  be  paid  whether  the  sums  deposited,  or 
premiums,  equal  that  amount  or  not---whiIe,  in  savings  banks,  only  the 
sum  deposited  is  repaid,  with  interest.  But  the  interesting  connection  of 
the  two  systems  is  here  obvious.  Had  we  the  space,  we  should  deem  it 
no  digression  to  state  briefly  the  statistics  of  savings  banks,  and  sketch 
their  rapid  advance  from  the  year  1804,  when  the  happy  scheme  was  first 
introduced  in  England  by  Priscilla  Wakefield,  down  to  the  present  day^ 
when,  in  Great  Britain,  the  number  of  depositors  is  over  eight  hundred 
thousand,  and  the  sums  deposited  amount  to  $117,000,000,  and  in  New 
York  the  number  of  banks  is  seventeen,  and  the  amount  deposited  is  over 
97,000,000.  Savings  banks  and  life  companies  are  both  the  result  of  the 
same  general  movement  of  the  times— the  same  prevailing  disposition 
among  all  classes,  to  prepare  for  the  chances  of  life,  out  of  certain 
gains  to  make  provision  for  possible  misfortunes,  and  to  unite  in  providing 
compensations  for  the  evils  and  risks  of  an  unequal  and  isolated  social 
Condition. 

The  accumulated  interest  on  investments  is  variously  disposed  ot  by  dif- 
ferent companies.  It  of  course  belongs  to  the  members,  in  due  proportion 
to  their  payments  of  premium  ;  only  the  mode  of  benefiting  by  it  varies. 
Some  insist  on  the  importance  of  retaining  the  interest  and  adding  it  to 
the  fund,  in  order  to  secure  a  safe  basis  for  business.  The  share  of  inter- 
est  due  to  each  member  is  added  to  the  sum  insured,  and  the  accumulated 
amount  paid  on  the  termination  of  the  life.  This  is  the  plan  pursued  by 
the  Mutual  Life  Company  of  New  York.  Another  course  is,  to  apply  it  to 
the  reduction  of  the  premium  rates  ;  a  third,  to  distribute  it  in  dividends. 
The  Mutual  Benefit  Life,  of  New  York,  and  National  Loan  Life,  of  Lon- 
don, pursue  either,  at  the  option  of  the  insured— or,  as  the  circular  of  the 
latter  states  the  matter,  "  Two-thirds  of  the  profits  are  antsually  divided 
amongst  those  assured  for  life,  on  the  participating  scale  of  the  society ; 
and  each  bonus,  at  the  option  of  the  assured,  will  be  paid  in  money,  or  ap- 
plied to  the  reduction  of  the  future  premiums,  or  an  equivalent  added  to 
the  policy."  These  different  plans  all  plainly  amount  to  the  same  thing. 
If  the  prennium  rates  charged  are  high  enough  to  secure  an  ample  fuM 
for  the  operations  of  the  company,  the  interest  may  be,  and  ought  to  be 
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cKvided.  If  the  diyidends  are  low,  it  is  equally  wise  and  fair  to  accomu* 
late  the  interest.  The  insured  gets  the  good  of  it,  either  in  a  dividend,  or 
a  larger  amount  of  policy,  or  a  lower  rate  of  premium. 

Another  important  consideration  relating  to  the  premiums,  is  the  terms 
of  payment.  The  general  extension  of  the  system  evidently  depends 
much  upon  this.  If  the  rates  are  not  only  high,  but  made  payable  at  dis- 
tant intervals,  and  in  large  amounts,  and  if  the  penalties  and  forfeitures 
are  rigid,  none  but  those  of  certain  and  considerable  means  can  venture 
upon  life  insurance.  The  present  terms  of  the  life  companies  are  &r 
otherwise.  If  the  insurance  is  for  life,  the  premium  is  generally  payable 
in  annual  instalments,  or  in  one  gross  sum.  By  the  regulations  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Company,  the  ^'  premium,  if  ovmr  $50,  can  be  paid 
one-fourth  in  cash,  and  three-fourths  in  a  secured  note  at  twelve 
months,  bearing  6  per  cent  interest,  and  subject  to  assessments  if  re- 
quired ;  or  it  may  be  paid  monthly,  or  quarterly."  This  company  has 
another  excellent  arrangement  which  deserves  particular  notice.  Persons 
"  insure  $500  for  life,  by  paying  twenty-five  cents  weekly,  or  $1,000  by 
paying  fifty  cents  weekly,  the  policy  always  remaining  with  the  company, 
with  the  premiums  paid  endorsed  thereon  ;  and  in  case  of  death  they  will 
be  entitled  to  the  amount  thus  insured,  deducting  therefrom  the  balance 
remaining  of  weekly  payments,  with  interest  for  the  current  year.'*  In 
the  National  Loan  Life  Company,  a  "life  assurance  may  be  eflfected  either 
by  one  payment,  or  by  an  annual  premium,  which  may  be  paid  monthly, 
quarterly,  or  half-yearly,  if  more  convenient."  And  all  the  life  companies, 
we  believe,  offer  to  take  back  policies  on  certain  terms,  paying  for  them 
a  feir  equivalent.  But  this  privilege  of  surrender  is,  in  general,  confined 
to  policies  for  life.  The  National  Loan  Lifej  however,  allows  the  assured 
to  convert  his  policy  "  into  an  immediate  payment,  after  five  years,  of  its 
present  value."  We  do  not  see  how  the  advantages  of  the  savings  bank 
and  of  the  life  company  could  be  combined  and  placed  within  the  reach  of 
all  more  efiectually  than  by  these  facilities,  in  addition  to  the  privilege  of 
borrowing  on  the  security  of  the  policy. 

The  person  whose  life  is  insured,  as  the  term  is,  is  the  person  on  whose 
death  the  money  is  payable.  Life  may  be  insured  for  life,  or  for  a  number 
of  years  ;  and  insurance  is  made  on  survivorships,  payable  to  one  of  two, 
in  case  he  survives,  on  the  death  of  the  other  ;  and  upon  joint  lives,  pay- 
able to  either  of  two,  on  surviving  the  other. 

Life  risks  are,  as  a  rule,  guarantied  only  to  persons  of  general  good 
health.  The  reason  is  obvious :  insurance  guarantees  the  law  of  average, 
as  it  applies  to  communities  ordinarily  healthy, — ^to  insure  the  sick  would 
be  to  guarantee  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  The  health  of  the  appli- 
cant is  ascertained  by  his  solemn  statements,  and  the  examination  of  a 
physician. 

We  have  said  that  the  person  paying  the  premium  is  the  one  on  whose 
death  the  sum  insured  falls  due.  There  is  certainly,  at  first  thought, 
something  chilling  and  repulsive  in  the  idea  that  your  own  death  is  to  be 
the  occasion  and  condition  of  the  benefit  bought  by  your  own  money.  We 
have  seen,  however,  what  present  advantages  and  facilities  to  the  insured 
the  mutual  companies  now  afford.  Moreover,  we  believe  they  allow  per- 
sons to  have  insurance  effected  on  the  lives  of  others.  Whether  this 
practice,  in  general,  would  be  held  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  law, 
and  is  legal,  is  not  altogether  clear.     But  it  is  very  certain  that  any  one 
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having  a  claim  on  another,  and  therefore  a  pecuniary  interest  m  his  tife, 
may  get  that  life  -insured  for  himself;  and,  at  any  rate,  policies  may  always 
be  assigned,  and  the  creditor,  or  lender,  or  purchaser,  as  assignee,  receives 
the  benefit  of  the  insurance.  And  even  if  the  benefit,  in  ordinary  cases 
of  insurance,  does  not  go  to  the  insured  himself,  yet  it  goes  to  that  other 
self,  his  wife  and  children.  The  obligation,  too,  of  an  honest  debt,  is  oi 
almost  equal  concern  ;  but,  by  the  operation  of  law,  a  debt  has  priority 
over  these  claims  of  wife  and  child— so  that  if  the  fimd  provided  by  the 
insurance  is  insufficient  to  cover  more  than  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  the 
wife  and  child  may  still  be  lefl  portionless,  and  even  insurance  fail  of  its 
highest  aim.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  has  enacted  as  &llows : — 

*'  Sec.  1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  married  woman,  by  herself,  and  in 
her  name,  or  in  the  name  of  any  third  person,  with  his  assent,  as  her 
trustee,  to  cause  to  be  insured,  for  her  sole  use,  the  life  of  her  husband, 
for  any  definite  period,  or  for  the  term  of  his  natural  lifo  ;  and  in  case  of 
her  survivuig  her  husband,  the  sum  or  nett  amount  of  the  insurance  be- 
coming duo,  and  payable  by  the  terms  of  the  insurance,  shall  be  payable 
to  her  to  and  for  her  own  use,  free  from  the  claims  of  the  representatives 
of  her  husband,  or  of  any  of  his  creditors ;  but  such  exemption  shall  not 
apply,  where  the  amount  of  premium  annually  paid  shall  exceed  three 
hundred  dollars. 

'*  Sec.  2i  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  wife  before  the  decease  of  her 
husband,  the  amount  of  the  insurance  may  be  made  payable  after  death 
to  her  children,  for  their  use,  and  to  their  guardian,  if  under  age." 

The  wisdom  of  this  act  is  obvious.  It  simply  extends  the  right  of  in- 
suring survivorships,  possessed  by  all  other  persons,  to  the  husband  and 
wife.  The  exemption  in  favor  of  the  wife  and  children,  as  here  limited, 
is  sufficient  to  secure  them,  at  the  usual  rates,  at  least  $10,000  ;  and  this, 
together  with  the  accumulated  interest  of  years,  is  a  competency  secured. 

These  details  are  enough  to  show  the  interest  and  importance  of  life 
insurance.  They  also  show,  we  think,  the  great  feasibility  of  the  whole 
system  of  mutual  insurance,  and  its  capabilities  of  general  application. 

As  to  life  insurance,  nothing  need  be  said  in  praise  or  defence  of  it. 
The  arguments  for  it  may  be  stated  in  a  fow  words*  By  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  by  the  laws  of  society,  a  man  is  placed  in  relations  and  under 
obligations  towards  fellow  beings,  which,  but  for  him,  would  not  have 
existed,  and  the  consequences  of  which,  though  ceasing  to  him  with  his 
death,  remain  to  them  afler  it  The  wife,  the  child,  the  creditor,  and  their 
claims  upon  him,  do  not  die  when  he  dies.  Life  insurance  secures  a  sur- 
viving  provision,  so  to  speak,  for  these  surviving  obligations— or,  rather, 
secures  a  nmn  from  the  mischance  of  being  cut  off  prematurely,  before  he 
has  himself  made  such  provision. 

The  strange  superstition  about  interfering  with  the  mysteries  and  de- 
crees of  fate,  and  distrusting  Providence,  needs  no  notice.  Life  insurance 
is  no  guaranty  against  death — ^no  attempt  to  baffle  or  ward  it  off.  It  is 
the  very  opposite.  It  realizes,  it  assumes  and  acts  upon,  the  certainty  of 
death.  Indeed,  when  a  man  has  taken  the  responsibility  to  act  for  him* 
self  so  far  as  to  incur  the  obligations  of  a  man  to  wife,  and  children,  and 
creditors,  it  is  an  ill-timed  apprehension  of  interferiog  with  the  ways  of 
l^rovidence  which  fears  to  make  provision  for  them,  afler  death  shall  have 
disabled  him.     Moreover,  merely  as  an  event  subject  to  the  law  of  aver* 
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age,  apart  from  its  blighting  consequences  to  survivers,  death  may  be  con- 
sidered a  ^t  basis  of  a  system  of  insurance. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  why  all  the  other  mischances  of  life,  equally 
caUing  for  this  beneficent  system  of  recompenses,  equally  capable  of  its 
application,  should  not  also  be  made  subjects  of  mutual  insurance. 


Art.  IT.— liW  OP  DEBTOR  AND  CREDFTOK  Of  lOUISUNA. 

NUMBEE  IV.* 

In  a  previous  article,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  principles  of  the 
civil  law,  governing  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife. 

So  widely  difierent  are  these  principles  from  those  of  the  common  law, 
and  of  such  great  importance  is  some  knowledge  of  them  to  a  mercantile 
community,  in  so  fer  as  they  afiect  the  commercial  relation  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  and  so  little  general  information  exists  upon  the  subject  out  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  that  no  apology  is  deemed  requisite  for  giving  to 
its  consideration  a  space  not  usually  allotted  in  this  Journal  to  any  other 
than  purely  commercial  topics. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  civil  law  provisions  controlling  the 
rights  and  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  upon  the  subject  matter  of  prof/erty, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  glance  at  the  articles  of  that  code  defining 
the  relation  itself^  the  character  of  the  contract  of  marriage,  and  the  causes 
for  which  it  may  be  dissolved  in  the  lifetime  of  the  parties  ; — and  here,  it 
•seems  a  matter  of  no  slight  surprise  that  the  civil  law,  which  establishes 
^Mn  a  broader  and  more  liberal  basis  than  any  other  system  the  pecu- 
niary rights  of  married  women,  and  most  carefully  and  jealously  watches 
over  and  prx>tects  such  interests,  should,  in  many  of  its  provisions,  betray 
so  manifest  a  disregard  to  those  rights  which  the  sex  so  much  more  highly 
prize,  as  above  riches,  and  which  pertain  to  the  feelings  and  the  affections. 
What  an  insult  to  her  dignity  and  purity  of  character  is  that  article  of  the 
code  which  declares  that  the  woman  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  contract  a 
flecond  marriage  until  after  the  expiration  of  ten  months  from  the  dissolu- 
tion  of  the  first,  while  it  leaves  the  man  to  marry  when  he  pleases ! — as 
if  the  marriage  of  the  widow  at  a  time  when,  by  any  possibility,  she  could 
be  in  that  situation  so  evidently  in  the  mind  of  the  law-makers,  could  only 
be  prevented  by  a  legal  prohibition !  Such  a  provision  might  have  been 
a  wise  one,  and  adapted  to  the  prevailing  character  of  the  sex,  in  the  me- 
ridian of  Rome  and  Byzantium,  afler  the  gloiy  of  the  ancient  republic  had 
departed,  and  the  empire  was  in  its  decline ;  and,  even  there  and  then^ 
one  would  suppose  that  the  legal  restraint  upon  a  woman  who  could  think 
of  marrying  a  second  husband,  while  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  by  her  first, 
would  be  likely  to  provoke  greater  evils  than  it  was  designed  to  prevent ; 
— ^yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  prohibition  is  retained  in  the  code  of 
Louisiana,  copied  from  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  received  it  from  the 
'  Roman  law.     Nay,  in  the  Louisiana  code,  it  is  dignified  with  an  entire 

•  For  No.  I.  of  the  series  of  articles  relating  to  the  Law  of  Debtor  and  Creditor  in 
Louisiana,  see  Merchants'  Magazine,  for  July,  1846,  (No.  L,  Vol.  XV.,  page  70-75.)  For 
No.  n.,  see  same  for  November,  1846,  (Vol.  XV.,  No.  V.,  page  471-475 ;)  and  for  No.  IlL, 
see  Magazine  for  January,  1847,  (Vdi  XVL,  No.  I^  page  53-S7.) 
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chapter,  composed  of  one  article— no  other  provision  being  allowed,  by 
its  proximity,  to  detract  from  its  emphatic  character.* 

But,  in  another  respect,  the  civil  code  of  Louisiana  has  made  a  long 
stride  of  improvement  upon  the  Code  Napdeon  and  the  Imperial  reecripts* 
By  the  latter,  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  bonds  for  the  cause  of  adulterj 
can  only  be  claimed  by  the  injured  husband;  by  the  former,  "the  wife 
may  also  claim  a  separation  in  case  of  adultery  on  the  part  of  her  husband, 
when  he  has  kept  his  conctibine  in  their  common  dwelling. **'\  The  language 
of  this  article  is  quoted  that  the  reader  may  fully  appreciate  the  extent  of 
the  moral  stride  of  ad%'ancement  in  the  legislation  of  one  of  our  sister 
States !  It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  the  moral  enlightenment  of 
a  recent  legislature  of  that  State,  if  the  writer  failed  to  notice  another 
prodigious  stride  in  the  march  of  improvement,  by  an  amendment  of  this 
article,  thus — "  by  adding  after  the  word  *  dwelling'  the  words,  *  or  openly 
and  publicly  anywhere !'  " 

By  the  civil  code  of  Louisiana,  as  also  by  the  Napoleon  code,  if  the 
wife  who  sues  for  a  separation  from  her  husband  has  lefl  the  common 
domicil,  or  declared  her  intention  to  do  so,  the  judge  before  whom  her  suit 
is  brought  shall  "  assign  a  house  where  she  shall  be  obliged  to  dwells 
until  the  determination  of  the  suit ;"  and  further,  she  is  held  to  prove  that 
she  has  not  broken  bounds,  as  often  as  it  may  be  required  of  her,  ("  la 
femme  est  tenue  dejustijier  de  cette  residence,  toutes  lesfois,  qui  die  en  esi 
requise")  under  the  penalty  of  a  total  suspension  of  all  proceedings  ob 
her  behalf4  With  such  Argus  vigilance  does  the  civil  law  watch  over 
the  husband's  honor,  by  preserving  the  person  and  chastity  of  the  wife 
during  this  short  suspension  of  his  absolute  control,  that  she  may  be  re- 
turned to  him  unbesmirched  by  soil  or  cautel,  should  it  be  decided  that  skp 
is  not  entitled  to  have  her  demand  for  separation  allowed  I 

By  the  civil  code,  a  separation  may  be  claimed  by  either  party  on  ac- 
count of  ill-treatment,  if  that  be  of  a  nature  sufficiently  cruel  and  out- 
rageous  to  render  their  living  together  no  longer  supportable.  It  may  also 
be  claimed  by  either  party  if  the  other  have  "  publicly  defamed,"  "aban- 
doned,"  or  made  "  an  attempt  against  the  life"  of  the  complaining  party. 
These  are  all  the  enumerated  causes  for  which  the  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage contract  maybe  obtained  under  the  civil  code  of  Louisiana. 

The  separation  "grounded  on  abandonment"  is  that  which  is  the  most 
frequent  subject  matter  of  petition  to  the  courts  of  that  State.  The  course 
pointed  out  by  the  law  to  secure  a  separation  for  this  cause,  is  so  clear  and 
simple,  involves  so  little  expense  and  so  little  publicity,  that  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government  is  relieved  from  a  burden  which  is  not  a  little 
troublesome  to  some  of  our  State  legislatures.^  It  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  take  a  passing  glance  at  tbis  very  convenient  mode  of  untying  this, 
so  oflcn,  very  inconvenient  knot.  Those  who  have  "got  in"  to  our  Court 
of  Chancery  for  that  purpose,  and  are  despairingly  persuaded  Uiat  they 
have  got  into  the  fire  from  the  frying-pan,  will  lament  their  deprivation  of 

•  Chapter  VL,  Art.  134,  Looisiana  Code— 228  Code  Napoleon. 

f  Art.  137,  Louisiana  Code. 

t  Art.  145,  Louisiana  Code — Code  Napoleon,  Art.  268. 

^  We  perceive,  by  a  very  aWy  written  article  in  the  **  Commercial  Review,"  poblidied 
in  New  Orleans,  upon  the  subject  of  **  Divorce,"  that,  by  a  provision  in  the  new  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  no  divorce  can  be  granted  by  the  legislature  of  that 
State.— [Ed.] 
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SQch  reasonable  redress ;  and  those  who  are  trembling  on  the  brink  of 
the  cavern,  almost  ready  to  leap  into  its  capacious  maw,  maj  be  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  short  sojourn  in  New  Orleans  would  be  much  plea- 
santer,  and  more  satis&ctory. 

Where  the  parties  routuallj  seek  the  separation,  the  thing  is  accomplish- 
ed without  the  slightest  difficulty,  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  suppose 
the  case— not  a  very  vic^ent  supposition— of  one  of  the  parties  being  un- 
reasonably refractory ;  and  suppose,  too, — not  a  very  unnatural  supposition 
— that  that  party  is  the  woman.  She  is  sent — her  health  requires  it — 
poor  thing !  to  France,  or  to  the  North  ;  or  perchance  she  is  not  there  at 
all,  and  never  has  been  there — the  climate  would  never  agree  with  her 
fiail  constitution — and  her  husband  goes  without  her.  He  would  not 
leave  her,  could  he  avoid  it ;  but  his  hustness  requires  it.  The  petition  is 
filed  in  court — the  petitioner  does. not  swear  to  it — ^he  does  not  even  sign 
it — his  lawyer  does  it  all.  He  has  told  his  lawyer  that  he  wishes  to  be 
separated  from  his  wife  by  a  good  and  valid  judgment  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  and  that  his  wife  is  out  of  the  State — ^anywhere — j^ 
Bordeaux  or  Mirimachi.  The  petition  declares  that  she  has  withdrawn 
from  the  common  dwelling  without  lawful  cause,  and  that  she  has  con- 
stantly refused  to  return  and  live  with  her  disconsolate  husband  ;  and  then 
prays  that,  after  due  proceedings  had^  a  judgment  of  separation  be  decreed 
in  his  favor,  and  that  she  pay  the  costs  of  the  suit  1  And  what  are  the  due 
proceedings?  Why,  of  course,  proceedings  "to  make  it  appear"  to  the 
judge  that  she — wicked  woman ! — has  refused  to  return  to  her  husband's 
home  and  arms.  Now,  mark  how  ingeniously  this  is  "  made  to  appear." 
The  148d  article  of  the  civil  code  provides  for  it  thus  : — "  The  abandon- 
ment with  which  the  husband  or  wife  is  charged  must  be  made  to  appear 
by  three  reiterated  summonses— (very  much  like  those  made  by  Charles 
Kean's  horn-blowers  before  the  walls  of  Angiers) — made  to  him  or  her 
from  month  to  month,  directing  him  or  her  to  return  to  the  place  of  the 
matrimonial  domicil,  and  followed  by  a  judgment  which  has  sentenced  him 
or  her  to  comply  with  such  request,  together  with  a  notification  of  such 
Judgment  given  to  him  or  her  from  month  to  month,  for  three  times  suc- 
cessively. But  how  is  she  to  be  summoned  to  comply  with  this  demand, 
or  notified  of  this  judicial  sentence  ? — and,  being  summoned  and  being 
notified,  how  quickly  would  she  fly  to  her  lord's  embraces,  and  yield  her- 
self to  the  sentence  of  the  cruel  judge  !  All  this  is  provided  for  as  it  is 
foreseen ;  the  latter  clause  of  the  article  does  it  beautifully : — "  The  sum- 
mens  and  notification  shall  be  made  to  him  or  her  at  the  place  of  his  or 
her  usual  residence,  if  he  or  she  lives  in  this  State  ;  and  if  absent^  at  the 
place  of  ^  residence  of  the  €Utomey  who  shall  be  appointed  to  him  or  her 
by  the  judge  for  that  purpose^  at  the  suit  of  the  husband  or  wife  praying 
for  separation."  Thus,  upon  filing  the  petition,  in  which  it  is  represented 
that  she  is  out  of  the  State,  (the  only  allegation  in  it,  perhaps,  which  the 
petitioner  would  like  to  swear  to,)  Oily  Gammon  is  appointed  her  attorney, 
(o  represent  and  defend  her — the  summonses  are  served  upon  him — the 
notifications  are  given  to  him.  It  is  his  duty  to  correspond  with  his  fiiir 
client ;  to  inform  her  of  the  proceedings  had  against  her,  and  urge  her 
tsompliance  with  her  liege  lord's  wishes.  He  does  write,  and  directs  his 
letters  where  he  is  informed  she  Juts  fled — to  Siberia  or  Canada  ;  and 
when  the  three  summonses  and  the  three  notifications  have  all  been  duly 
•ervedt  he  answers  the  jpetitioa,  and  tells  the  court  that  his  client,  so  fiit 
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firom  retoning  to  the  tnalrirooiHal  domicilt  has  even  revised  to  aoknow* 
kdge  the  receipt  of  his  very  polke  and  professional  epistles.  At  this,  the 
judge's  patience  is  exhausted.  He  forthwith  decrees  a  separation  of  the 
parties,  and  condemns  her  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  proceedings,  not  for- 
getting a  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  Oily  Gammon,  attorney  for  the  de- 
^idant,  for  his  trouble  in  endeavoring  to  woo  her  back  to  the  path  of 
duty !  I  There  is  still,  to  be  sure,  a  locus  penkaUuB  for  the  wicked  and 
obstinate  woman.  This  is  not  a  dissolution  of  the  bonds  oi  matrimony — 
it  is  only  a  separation  from  bed  and  board ;  and  from  the  date  of  this  judg- 
ment she  has  two  years  for  repentance,  and  endeavors  to  find  foi^veness 
for  her  offences,  and  a  reconciliation  with  her  injured  master.  Should 
she  &il  in  this,  (and  it  is  for  her  husband  to  decide  whether  she  shall  fiiil 
or  not,  for  there  is  no  power  to  compel  him  to  become  reconciled^  against 
his  will,  in  that  manner  which  it  has  been  decided  to  bo  within  the  inten- 
tion of  the  law,)  then,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  a  divorce  a  mnctdo 
matrimonii  is  decreed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  the  mere  filing  of  the 
petition,  setting  forth  the  previous  judgment,  and  that  no  reconciliation  has 
been  had. 

How  different — ^how  lamentably  different  is  all  this  from  the  well-estab- 
li^ed  policy  of  the  common  law,  to  preserve  inviolable  the  sacred  relation 
of  husband  and  wife  ! — to  impress  upon  society  the  solemn  and  indissoluble 
character  of  that  contract  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  well-being  of 
a  community  ;  to  erect  about  the  conjugal  relation  barriers  which  may  not 
be  thrown  down,  nor  easily  overleaped ;  and,  by  the  imposition  of  a  salu- 
tary restraint,  to  teach  and  enforce  the  performance  of  the  social  duties. 
Compare  the  policy  of  the  civil  law,  as  evinced  by  the  articles  of  the  code, 
with  that  announced  by  Lord  Stowell,  when  presiding  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  of  England.  "  The  policy  of  our  law,"  (says  that  profound  master 
of  this  branch  of  jurisprudence,)  '^  is  not  that  limited  humanity  v^uch  looks 
only  at  individuals :  it  is  that  real  and  extended  humanity  v^ich  regards 
the  general  interests  of  mankind.  If  it  were  once  understood  that,  upon 
mutual  disgust,  married  persons  might  be  legally  separated,  many  persona 
who  now  pass  through  the  world  with  mutual  comfort,  with  attention  to 
their  common  of&pring,  and  to  the  moral  order  of  civil  society,  might  have 
been,  at  this  moment,  living  in  a  state  of  mental  unkindness-— of  es- 
trangement Gtom  their  children,  and  in  a  state  of  the  most  liceitfious  and 
unreserved  immorality.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  happiness  of 
some  individuals  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  general  aiid  greater  good. 
When  people  understand  that  they  must  live  together,  they  learn  to  s^en, 
by  nHitoal  accommodation,  that  yoke  which  they  know  they  cannot  break. 
They  become  good  husbands  and  wives,  from  the  necessity  of  remaining 
husbands  and  wives  ;  for  necessity  is  a  powerful  master  in  teaching  the 
duties  it  imposes."* 

It  is  gratifying  to  turn  from  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  that,  the  consid- 
eration of  which  was  the  particular  design  of  this  article — ^viz :  the  provi- 
sions of  the  civil  law  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  on 
the  subject  matter  of  property. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  cursory  review  of  this  nature  should  «nter 
at  any  great  length  into  the  details  of  a  system  which  constitutes  «o  large 
a  portion  of  the  civil  code.     Some  of  the  general  principles  of  that  systeia 

*  Evsai  M.  Evans,  1  Ccfnastory  Rem  33. 
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<mlj  can  be  nodoedf  bj  wUck  tbe  reader  will  perceive  tke  fimdeinentel 
difierences  between  tke  civil  and  comiBon  law  of  this  domestic  relation. 

The  civil  code  regulates  the  coDJugal  association^  in  relation  to  propertjr, 
fai  the  absence  of  particular  agreements,  which  the  parties  are  at  libertj  to 
stipulate  as  they  please,  provided  the  stipulations  be  not  contrary  to  good 
BU>ral8 ;  be  not  in  contravention  of  the  legal  order  of  descents  in  what 
concerns  the  inheritance  of  their  children  or  posterity,  or  of  their  children 
as  between  themselves ;  and  provided  that  such  stipulations  be  made  by  aa 
aet  before  a  notary  and  two  witnesses. 

The  property  d  married  persons,  by  the  civil  code,  is  divided  into  sep- 
aiate  property  and  common  property. 

Separate  property  is  that  which  either  party  brings  in  marriage,  or 
during  the  marriage  acquires  by  inheritance  or  donation  to  him  or  her  par^ 
ticularly. 

Common  property  is  that  which  is  acquired  by  the  parties  during  mar- 
riage, in  any  other  manner  than  by  inheritance  or  donation. 

The  separate  property  of  the  wife  is  divided  into  dotal  and  etUra'dotoL 
Dotal  property  b  the  dowry,  or  marriage  portion,  and  consists  of  the  effects 
which  the  wife  brings  the  husband,  to  assist  him  in  bearing  the  expenses  of 
the  marriage  establishment.  The  extra-dotal  property  consists  of  the  pa* 
raphernalia  of  the  wife,  which  ibim  no  part  of  tl^e  dowry) — this  is  called 
the  paraphernal  property. 

And  first,  as  to  the  common  property.  Eveiy  marriage  contracted  in 
Louisiana  superinduces  a  partnership  or  '^  community  of  acquets  and  gains" 
between  the  parties,  if  there  be  no  stipulation  to  the  contrary ;  and  the 
same  partnership  in  property  exists  by  law  between  persons  going  there 
to  reside  who  were  married  elsewhere,  with  respect  to  property  acquired 
during  their  residence.  Of  this  partnership,  the  husband  is  the  head  and 
administrator ;  but  his  disposition  of  the  moveables  or  inunoveables  of 
the  community  is  restrained  within  certain  legal  limitations.  As  in  any 
other  partnership,  the  debts  contracted  during  marriage  enter  into  the 
community  acquets,  and  must  be  acquitted  out  of  the  common  fund ;  while 
the  debts  of  both  husband  and  wife,  anterior  to  the  marriage,  must  be 
acquitted  out  of  their  own  personal  and  individual  e^cts. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  by  the  death  of  either  party,  all 
the  effects  possessed  by  the  husband  and  wife,  reciprocally,  are  presumed 
to  be  community  property,  unless  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  separate  pro* 
perty  ;  and  upon  such  dissolution,  the  partnerahip  property  is  divided  into 
two  equal  portions,  (the  community  debts  being  first  paid,)  between  the 
survivor  and  the  heirs  of  the  deceased.  If  the  wife  be  the  survivor,  she 
has  the  right  of  renouncing  the  community,  if,  during  its  exbtence,  she 
took  no  active  part  in  its  administration.  This  renunciation  must  be  made 
within  a  time  limited,  and  with  certain  formalities.  If  not  made,  or  if  not 
made  in  good  faith,  or  legally,  judgment  may  be  rendered  against  her  aa 
a  partner ;  which  can  be  satisfied  from  her  individual,  separate  propertyi 
if  the  community  property  be  insufficient. 

As  has  been  before  stated,  the  partnership  in  property,  of  the  husband 
and  wife,  exists  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  of  the  parties.  It  may 
be  modified  or  limited  by  contract  entered  into  with  the  solenuiities  re- 
quired by  law*  In  case  it  is  stipulated  that  the  partnership  shall  not  exist, 
the  wife  preserves  the  exclusive  and  absolute  control  and  administration 
of  her  moveable  and  immoveable  property,  and  the  firee  enjoyment  of  her 
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revenues.  In  case  of  sach  separation  of  property,  each  of  the  married 
persons  contributes  to  the  expenses  of  the  matrimonial  establishment  in 
the  manner  fixed  hj  the  marriage  contract;  and,  if  no  terms  of  contribu- 
tion are  there  agreed  upon,  the  wife  contributes  to  the  amount  of  one-half 
of  her  income. 

Upon  the  decease  of  the  husband  or  wife,  his  or  her  heirs,  if  of  age,  maj 
demand  the  moiety  of  the  community  property  belonging  to  the  deceased. 
If  they  are  under  age,  the  surviver  of  the  partnership,  as  the  natural  tutor 
or  tutrix  of  the  heirs,  has  the  administration  of  the  property  during  their 
minority  ;  after  which,  he  or  she  is  liable  to  account  for  the  faithful  exe- 
cution  of  the  trust ; — and,  as  security  for  &ithful  payment  to  the  heirs  of 
the  full  amount  to  which  they  are  entitled,  they  have  a  tacit  and  legal 
mortgage  upon  the  immoveable  property  of  the  tutor  or  tutrix. 

If  the  wife  be  the  surviver,  and  marry  again,  her  second  husband  be- 
comes co-tutor  with  her  of  the  minor  children  of  her  deceased  husband, 
if  the  advice  of  a  ^*  family  meeting,"  duly  called,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law,  has  been  first  obtained  in  the  premises. 

With  regard  to  the  separate  property  of  the  wife— and  first,  the  para- 
phernal. All  her  property  which  is  not  declared  to  be  brought  in  mar- 
riage  by  her — to  be  given  her  in  consideration  of  the  marrhige,  or  to 
belong  to  her  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  is  paraphernal.  Of  this  pro- 
perty  she  has  the  sole  administration,  and  may  dispose  of  it  as  she  pleases, 
of  whatsoever  it  may  consist  If  she  has  allowed  her  husband  to  admin- 
ister it,  she  may,  at  any  time,  withdraw  it  from  his  hands  ;  and  if,  not- 
withstanding her  opposition,  he  persists  in  its  administration,  he  is  ac- 
countable to  her  for  all  the  fruits  of  the  property,  as  well  those  that  exist 
as  those  that  have  been  consumed.  She  has  a  legal  mortgage  upon  the 
immoveable  property  of  her  husband,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  what- 
soever  comes  into  his  hands  from  such  administration. 

The  dotal  property  or  the  dowry  of  the  wife  is  her  separate  property, 
which  she  brings  in  marriage  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment.  Of  this  property,  the  husband  has  the  administration. 
Whatsoever  is  declared  by  the  marriage  contract  to  belong  to  the  wife, 
or  to  be  given  her  on  account  of  the  marriage  by  other  persons  than  the 
husband,  is  part  of  the  dowry.  During  the  marriage,  dowry  can  neither 
be  settled  nor  increased. 

Of  what  the  dowry  may  consist — ^by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  it  may 
be  settled — how  the  parties  are  bound  by  whom  the  dowry  is  settled — 
when  the  interests  of  the  dowry  commence — how,  by  whom,  and  when 
the  dowry  may  be  recovered — are  subjects  provided  for  in  great  detail  by 
the  various  articles  of  the  code  ;  but  they  may  not  be  of  sufficient  interest 
to  the  general  reader  to  justify  the  space  which  would  be  necessarily  taken 
in  their  consideration. 

The  manner  in  which  the  restitution  of  the  dowry  and  dotal  effects  of 
the  wife  is  secured  to  hety  is  a  suli^t  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  af^ 
fecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  those  who  may  become  the  creditors  of 
the  husband ;  and  it  is  this  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader  is 
particularly  directed. 

The  2,855th  article  of  the  civil  code,  provides  that,  '*  the  wife  has  a 
legal  mortgage  on  the  immoveables,  and  a  privilege  on  the  moveables  of 
her  husband,  to  wit :  1st.  For  the  restitution  of  her  dowry,  as  well  as  for 
the  replacing  of  her  dotal  effects  which  she  brought  at  the  time  of  her 
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marriage,  and  which  were  alienated  bj  her  husband — and  this,  from  the 
time  of  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  ;  2d.  For  the  restitution  or  re- 
placing of  the  dotal  effects  which  she  acquired  during  the  marriage,  either 
by  succession  or  donation,  from  the  day  when  such  succession  devolved  to 
her,  or  such  donation  began  to  have  its  effect''  A  hgdl  mortgage  is  one 
which  exists  tacitly,  without  a  written  instrument,  by  mere  operation  of 
law. 

The  article  2,899,  of  the  civil  code,  declares  that  "  the  wife  may,  du- 
ring  the  marriage,  petition  against  the  husband  for  a  separation  of  prop, 
erty,  whenever  her  dowry  is  in  danger,  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of 
her  husband,  or  otherwise,  or  when  the  disorder  of  his  afikirs  induces  her 
to  believe  that  his  estate  may  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  her  rights  and 
claims." 

Now,  that  the  importance  of  these  rights  and  privUeffes  of  married 
women,  in  Louisiana,  may  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  are,  or  may 
become  creditors  of  their  husbands,  it  may  be  well  to  suppose  a  case^  not 
enly  which  may  occur,  but  which  is  very  likely  to  occur  under  the  juris- 
prudence of  that  State.  It  would  be  hazarding  little  to  say,  that  such 
cases  are  by  no  me€ms  of  rare  occurrence, 

A  young  man,  being  about  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  in 
New  Orleans,  resolves,  at  the  same  time,  to  go  into  commercial  business 
in  that  city.  The  parents  of  his  intended  wife  are  reputed  wealthy — how 
many  such  there  are  I  The  parties  go  before  a  notary  public,  and  there 
a  marriage  contract  is  executed  in  due  form  of  law.  The  intended  wife 
brings  to  her  future  husband,  as  her  dowry,  which  has  been  settled  upon 
her,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  In  the  presence  of  the  notary 
and  the  legal  number  of  witnesses,  this  is  actually  paid  into  the  hands  of 
the  future  husband,  as  the  wife's  dowry^  (It  may  have  been  borrowed  for 
that  purpose,  for  an  hour  or  two,  from  some  banker — but  to  prove  this  ! 
hoc  opus  est !)  All  this  is  duly,  and  fully,  and  legally  set  forth  by  the  no- 
tary in  the  marriage  contract ;  the  parties  retire,  and  in  due  season  the 
marriage  is  solemnized,  and  the  husband  goes  into  business.  He  goes 
North  to  purchase  his  goods^-no  man's  credit  is  better  than  his — he  has 
married  a  rich  wife — she  has  brought  him  a  handsome  dowry — the  mar- 
riage contract  shows  it — his  credit  is  unlimited — his  purchases  are  ac- 
cordingly. But,  poor  fellow ! — he  soon  becomes  embarrassed.  "  His  afl 
fairs  are  in  disorder,"  owing  to  *^  his  mismanagement,  or  otherwise,"  and 
the  trembling  wife  **  is  induced  to  believe  that  his  estate  may  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  her  rights  and  claims."  She  files  her  petition  represent- 
ing these  facts— -they  are  proved.  The  husband,  poor  fellow  !  does  not 
deny  them — ^he  can't  deny  them — his  conscience  would  not  allow  such  a 
denial ;  and  afier  due  proceedings  she  obtains  a  judgment  against  him  for 
a  separation  of  property — for  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  paid  him  as  her 
dowry,  which  is  in  danger — and  the  payment  of  this  judgment  is  prim* 
legedj  as  by  article  2,855  of  the  code  already  cited,  upon  all  the  moveable 
and  immoveable  property  of  her  husband  ;  a  privilege,  which  rides  over 
all  the  claims  of  her  husband's  creditors — a  privilege,  which  absorbs  ail 
the  property  which  her  husband  has  purchased  at  the  North,  and  which  is 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  "  her  rights  and  claims,"  and  defray  the  costs  of 
the  proceedings — so  improvident  has  the  young  man  been  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  his  affairs  !  All  that  the  creditors,  in  such  case,  would  get  for 
their  judgment  against  the  husband,  would  be  a  dear-bought  knowledge 
of  the  civil  law  of  husband  and  wife.  .  ^  j 
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irt.  r.— OUfilN  OF  iTIANTK  OCEAN  STEAM  RATIfiATION. 

TO  THB  EDrPOa  OF  TITE   MERCHAlfTS'   MAGAZINE,  ETC. 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  of  December  I  notice  some  remarks  upon 
the  inscription  on  Capt.  Roberts'  monument,  erected  in  Cork,  with  some 
observations  upon  the  Savannah,  and  a  letter,  said  to  have  been  written  bj 
Mr.  Rush,  respecting  a  conversation  with  the  captain  of  the  Savannah. 

As  materials  for  history,  it  is  important  that  facts  should  be  correctly 
recorded. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  the  Savannah  was  bwU  as  an  ocean 
steamer. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  true  that  she  ever  did  cross  the  Atlantic  by 
steam. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  not  true  that  she  could  cross  the  Atlantic  by 
steam — and  therefore  she  has  no  claim  to  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
steamer  that  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

She  was  constructed  with  a  view  of  selling  her  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  for  a  coasting  craft  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  in  furtherance  of  that 
speculation  proceeded  from  Savannah,  touching  at  Liverpool,  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  When  that  enterprise  failed  of  success,  her  career  as  a  steam  vessel 
terminated — therefore  it  is  manifest  that  she  was  not  built  for  an  ocean 
steamer. 

2d.  Soon  after  her  arrival  at  Liverpool,  I  happened  to  be  in  Liverpool 
myself,  and  went  on  board  of  her,  examined  the  machinery,  as  well  as  the 
vessel,  and  was  then  informed  that  she  steamed  six  or  seven  days,  which 
corresponded  with  the  length  of  her  passage,  and  was  necessary  to  try  and 
prove  the  efficiency  of  her  machinery.  At  that  time  I  had  not  the  slight* 
est  idea  of  navigating  the  ocean  ly  steam,  nor  have  we  any  evidence  that 
such  an  idea  was  entertained  or  broached  by  the  public.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Mr.  Rush's  letter  of  1845,  stating  what  the  captain  told  hm^ 
that  the  engine  worked  horizontally,  is  not  true  in  fact.  I  saw  it :  it 
worked  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  the  horizon ;  and 
therefore  the  captain,  or  Mr.  Rush,  or  both,  are  in  error  in  this  particular^ 
and  the  error  throws  discredit  upon  the  man's  statement  that  she  steamed 
eigJdeen  days,  which  I  suppose  must  require  xery  strong  faith  to  credit* 
At  all  events,  it  is  admitted  that  she  did  not  steam  across  the  Atlantic. 

3d.  The  Savannah,  if  my  memory  does  not  betray  me,  had  three  masts, 
was  completely  rigged  as  a  sailing  vessel,  and  of  small  capacity — and  if 
the  statement  of  the  captain,  as  recorded  by  Mr,  Rush,  be  true,  that  she 
was  only  two  hundred  tons  burthen,  it  is  apparent  to  any  one  acquainted 
with  steam  navigation,  that  she  could  not  carry  fuel  enough  to  steam  her 
half  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  therefore  the  argument  that  she  was  not 
constructed  for  an  ocean  steamer  is  perfectly  conclusive,  because  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  perform  that  duty ;  and  that  ^ct  must  have  been  as 
well  known  by  any  engineer  before  her  trial,  as  after.  With  the  power 
of  sails  her  engine  was  carried  over  the  Atlantic,  but  with  the  power  of 
steam  on  board,  the  engine  could  never  carry  the  ship  across.  No  pre- 
tension was  made  in  Liverpool,  or  in  any  other  quarter,  at  that  time,  that 
she  was  designed  for  an  ocean  steamer,  or  that  she  either  did  or  could 
cross  the  Atlantic  by  steam — and  this  fact  goes  far  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  the  claim  now  attempted  to  be  substantiated*     She  was  no  more  an 
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ocean  steamer  than  the  coastiDg  craft  which  surrounded  her  in  Liverpool, 
and  the  only  point  of  curiosity  was,  that  she  stood  before  the  public  as  an 
American  coaster^  and  not  a  British. 

It  was  not  until  the  Siritis  made  the  first  steam  voyage  across  the  AUari' 
Ucy  and  excited  universal  enthusiasm,  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Savannah 
were  obtruded  upon  the  public  notice.  At  the  time  of  the  Savannah's 
voyage,  and  up  to  1832,  no  practical  idea  of  navigating  the  ocean  by 
steam  was  entertained  or  promulgated  ;  and  even  at  the  latter  date  it  was 
Bcouted  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  as  a  wild,  visionary,  moonshine  enter- 
prise. I  apprehend  no  valid  evidence  can  be  produced  to  show  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Atlantic  by  steam-power  was  ever  contemplated  or 
deemed  practicable  until  1882,  when  the  project  was  first  submitted  to 
several  eminent  merchants  of  New  York,  and  declined  by  them,  with  the 
ever  mennorable  characteristic  declaration,  "Go  back  to  London,  and  if 
you  form  a  company  there,  and  succeed  in  the  enterprise,  we  will  come  in 
and  join  you."  It  was  upon  the  strength  of  that  assurance  that  the  com- 
pany, when  formed  in  London,  was  called  the  British  and  American 
Steam  Navigation  Company — the  design  being  to  form  a  union  of  British 
and  American  steam-ships  in  one  line.  The  commercial  crisis  in  the 
United  States  frustrated  that  design. 

Although  the  monumental  epitaph  of  Capt.  Roberts  is  a  strong  proof  of 
domestic  afiection,  yet,  as  a  public  record,  it  would  be  in  danger  of  con- 
veying erroneous  impressions  to  the  future  historian,  if  he  had  no  other 
evidence  and  no  other  material  from  which  to  construct  his  story  ibr  pos- 
terity. 

Capt.  Roberts  was  an  able  and  scientific  navigator,  but  had  no  part  in 
originating  and  bringing  into  action  the  enterprise.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  wholly  unknown  to  the  directors  of  the  company,  until  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  command  of  the  Sirius.  These  facts  are  too  well  known  to 
be  controverted.  The  Sirius,  and  the  Sirius  alone,  solved  the  great  com- 
mercial problem  of  navigating  the  ocean  by  steam-power;  and  so  far  as 
credit  is  due  to  the  commander  of  the  first  steam-ship  that  ever  crossed 
the  Atlantic  by  steam,  Capt.  Roberts  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  that  credit. 

The  true  character  and  comprehensive  results  of  ocean  steam  naviga- 
tion were  not  disclosed,  until  the  successful  experiment  of  the  Sirius  drew 
avide  the  veil,  and  revealed  the  prospective  advantages  which  hung  upon 
the  skirts  of  the  future.  The  popular  mind  was  in  a  vein  to  jeer  and 
ridicule  what  was  esteemed  a  chimerical  and  preposterous  speculation, 
and  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  triumph  of  a  new  system  of  navigation, 
which  was  to  disperse  the  old.  The  prophetic  current  of  the  public  sen- 
timent was  on  the  side  of  failure,  and  scarcely  a  man  could  be  found  whose 
doubts  did  not  outweigh  his  expectations.  Those  who  did  not  ridicule  and 
sternly  oppose  every  step  of  the  undertaking,  stood  aloof — they  lent  no 
countenance  or  support  to  a  scheme,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  called  it, 
which,  in  his  judgment,  was  calculated  only  to  disturb  the  established 
usages  of  the  country — although  it  pointed  directly  to  extension  of  com- 
merce, the  augmentation  of  the  naval  force  of  the  empire,  and  the  wealth 
of  nations. 

I  subjoin  the  note  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  this  subject,  because 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  because  it  shows,  in  a  strong  point  of 
view,  the  light  in  which  steam  navigation  was  regarded  at  that  time,  by 
genUemen  of  the  highest  standing  : — 
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^  F.  M.,  (Field  Marshal,)  the  Duke  of  Wellin^n,  presents  his  coiii{diiiieiit0 
to  Mr.  Smith.  The  Duke  has  no  leisure  to  receive  the  visits  of  gentlemen  who 
have  schemes  in  contemplation  for  the  alteration  of  the  public  establishments. 

JiTNius  Smith,  Esq." 

The  victory,  therefore,  achieved  over  so  great  a  mass  of  prejudice,  of  co- 
ordinate interests  and  combined  disparagement,  was  the  more  signal, 
seeing  it  was  not  gained  by  statesmen  and  politicians,  by  the  wisdom  <^ 
the  learned,  by  the  patronage  of  noble  and  aristocratical  influence,  by 
the  stirring  spirit  of  republican  genius,  or  the  preponderating  weight  of 
commercial  opulence,  more  apt  to  follow  than  to  lead.  The  domestic  and 
foreign  relations  of  the  country,  the  post-office,  the  army  and  navy,  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers — every  man  who  had  a  country  to  defend,  a 
letter  to  write,  or  a  bale  of  goods  to  ship,  turned,  as  if  by  an  instinctive 
impulse,  to  the  luminous  prospect  which  brightened  the  horizon.  Those 
who  lectured  the  loudest,  and  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
listening  auditors  that  it  was  impossible  to  navigate  from  Portsnoouth  to 
New  York  by  steam-power,  saw  the  result  falsified  their .  theories,  and 
that  no  alternative  was  lefl  but  an  absolute  denial  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
ever  made  any  such  declarations — a  denial  confronted  by  the  evidence  of 
too  many  living  witnesses  to  gain  a  moment's  credit.  The  new  and  rapid 
means  of  international  communication  was  fully  appreciated.  The  atten- 
tion of  government  was,  for  the  first  time,  awakened  to  the  practical 
importance  of  the  new  system  of  navigation,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
must  inevitably  lead.  The  old  mode  of  transporting  the  mails,  by  gun- 
brigs  and  private  merchantmen,  was  to  be  displaced  by  the  Cunanl  line. 
The  Royal  West  India  line,  and  projects  for  steam  communication  with 
the  East  Indies,  by  the  way  of  Good  Hope,  subsequently  abandoned  for 
that  of  the  Mediterranean,  followed  in  close  proximity. 

Whilst  this  expression  of  public  sentiment  was  in  vigorous  action  in 
Great  Britain,  the  continent  of  Europe  was  no  less  agitated  by  the  revo- 
lution which  had  been  achieved  by  individual  eflbrts.  The  mighty  sea  of 
public  opinion,  which  rolled  its  irresistible  tide  over  the  centre  of  com- 
mercial influence,  was  not  restrained  by  its  banks ;  but,  bursting  away  from 
its  primary  limits,  swept  over  the  States  of  continental  Europe  with  equal 
force.  Kingdoms  clapped  their  hands,  and  nations  followed  the  train  of 
events.  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  in  particular,  since  the  ratidca- 
tion  of  peace  upon  the  downfall  of  Napoleon, 'had  been  indefatigable  in 
their  struggles  to  establish  manu&ctures,  to  introduce  machinery,  and  to 
rival  Great  Britain  in  foreign  and  domestic  markets.  But  they  had  much 
to  learn.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  supersede  England  in  her  great  and 
matured  manufacturing  establishments.  The  success  of  steam  naviga- 
tion appalled  and  held  in  check  the  growing  enterprise  of  the  continental 
States.  It  was  manifest,  that  if  merchandise  could  be  transported  to  the 
American  market  in  fifteen  days,  the  comparatively  slow  movement  of 
sailing  ships,  requiring  forty  or  fiAy  days  to  accomplish  the  same  tiung, 
must  inevitably  forestall  the  American  market,  and  leave  the  continental 
manufactures  far  behind  her  rivals  in  their  commercial  career. 

France,  strong  in  purpose,  but  weak  in  execution,  planned  and  published 
a  comprehensive  synopsis,  embracing  some  of  the  most  prominent  com- 
mercial ports  in  the  West  Indies,  North  and  South  America,  as  the  basis 
of  her  commercial  steam  marine.  But  the  whole  project  gradually  died 
away  in  the  obscurity  of  night.     Not  a  single  ocean  steamer  was  then,  or 
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has  been  since,  fitted  outbj  France  (or  commercial  {purposes.  Bat  she 
clearlj  recognized  the  power  of  steam  as  the  means  of  strengthening  her 
naval  marine,  and  directed  her  whole  force  to  build  up  a  steam  navy  that 
would  place  her  upon  a  more  equal  footing  with  her  great  rival.  In  this, 
for  a  short  time,  she  succeeded,  and  shot  ahead  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
strength  and  power  of  her  steam  naval  armament ;  but  England,  watchful 
of  every  movement,  was  not  to  be  deluded  or  overreached  bj  commer- 
cial pretensions — she  saw  the  object,  and  applied  her  superior  skill  to 
the  construction  of  larger  and  more  numerous  naval  steamers,  until  she 
stood  as  much  before  France  in  steam  as  she  had  before  in  sailing  powen 

Belgium  made  an  unsuccessfol  attempt  to  share  in  the  advantages  of 
steam  commerce,  which  she  did  not  want  the  sagacity  to  perceive — ^l)ut  she 
had  neither  genius,  nor  engineering  skill,  nor  capital,  adequate  to  so  great 
sn  undertaking.     It  foil  by  its  own  gravity. 

England  had  all  three,  and,  rapidly  extending  her  commercial  marine, 
monopolized  the  steam  commerce  of  the  world.  She  still  holds  that  mo- 
nopoly. Not  a  seaport,  foreign  or  colonial,  that  is  not  drawn  within  the 
scope  of  her  steam  navigation  opportunities.  Her  commercial  policy  of 
seizing,  adopting,  and  carrying  out  every  invention  and  every  improvement 
which  the  genius  of  man  spreads  before  her,  has  placed  her  at  the  head  of 
the  conunonwealth  of  nations.  She  upholds  her  supremacy  by  the  best 
means  of  securing  it,  and  compels,  in  a  civil  way,  even  Americans  to 
come  within  the  spreadings  of  her  net- work. 

The  United  States — what  shall  I  say  ?  I  hardly  dare  trust  myself  to 
speak  of  my  own  country  in  reference  to  this  subject. 

We  have  the  ability,  the  acquirements,  and  the  means,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  stand  foremost  in  the  race  of  competitors — but  tnith  compels 
me  to  say,  we  want  the  enterprise  even  to  place  our  name  upon  the  list. 
The  consequence  is,  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  our  best  trade,  and  the  cheer- 
less prospect  that  the  remainder  will  soon  follow.  Foreigners  have  already 
engrossed  almost  the  whole  of  the  European  importing  business,  and  what- 
ever profits  were  drawn  from  that  source,  are  now  cast  into  the  lap  of 
foreign  manufacturers. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  extraordinary,  apathetic,  unnational  delu- 
sion. It  goes  far  to  do  away  with  the  assumption  of  her  commercial  en- 
ei^y  and  progressive  greatness ;  it  rests  upon  the  past  and  obscures  the 
future.  No  more  certain  sign  of  declension  in  commercial  vigor  can  be 
presented  to  the  contemplation,  than  that  of  a  nation  fidling  back  upon  ancient 
usages,  and  throwing  aside  the  improvements  of  the  age.  It  is  an  anomaly 
in  American  history.  It  stand.s  alone  with  a  fearful  augury.  It  seems  to 
indicate  a  feebleness  of  purpose,  the  existence  of  which  no  one  is  willing 
to  admit,  and  yet  may  find  it  hard  to  deny.  The  alacrity  with  which 
improvements  in  agriculture  and  manufectures  are  seized  and  appropriated, 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  rejection  of  improvements  in  foreign  trade,  that 
are,  in  the  hands  of  others,  undermining  our  national  wealth.  They — 
agriculture  and  commerce— -ought  to  go  hand  in  hand,  as  the  interest  of 
each  is  the  interest  of  both. 

Adventitious  circumstances-*-as  European  wars,  or  short  supplies  of 
food — may  give  a  temporary  impetus  to  foreign  commerce  ;  but,  as  a 
general  principle,  superior  tactics  in  navigation,  as  in  all  other  things, 
must  command  and  sustain  an  ascendancy  in  trade,  and  throw  the  less 
skilM  and  less  enterprising  into  the  rear  of  nations. 
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In  1839|  I  came  out  in  the  British  Queen  from  London,  the  firet  vojvl^ 
she  made  to  New  York ;  and  with  more  assurance,  perhaps,  than  tho  oc- 
casion would  justify,  infi>rmed  my  friends  that,  barring  accidents,  to  which 
all  new  machinery  is  liable,  I  would  dine  at  my  house  in  Sydenham,  eight 
miles  from  London,  on  the  15th  of  August.  We  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
on  the  12th  of  July,  and  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York,  Saturday,  the 
27th  of  July.  After  discharging,  coaling,  and  recetring  cargo,  we  sailed 
for  London  in  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of  August  On  the  13th  of  August 
we  took  a  pilot  in  the  English  Channel,  passed  the  Needles  at  daylight  oai 
the  15th,  and  ran  up  to  Portsmouth.  The  branch  railroad  thence  to  JU»ndott 
not  being  then  completed,  we  embarked  on  board  a  small  steamer  for 
Southampton,  and  arrired  there  in  time  for  the  London  train.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  ailemoon  we  were  in  London,  distributed  the  New  York 
journals  for  the  press,  and  reached  my  house  at  Sydenham  at  six  o'clock 
precisely,  the  regular  dining  hour,  not  varying  one  minute  from  the  time 
specified  previous  to  sailing  from  Portsmouth  on  the  12th  of  July.  I  was 
absent  from  London  thirty-two  days. 

This  showed,  in  the  first  place,  a  voyage  completed  to  the  United  States 
and  back,  in  less  time  than  the  average  passage  of  die  best  sailing  ships. 
In  the  second  place,  that  time  was  doubled  by  being  abridged.  Fifteen 
days  in  steam  commerce  was  equal  to  thirty  occupied  in  sailing.  The 
toil  of  half  a  man's  life  was  compressed  into  the  other  half;  so  that,  in 
effect,  if  a  man  labored  twenty-five  years,  he  availed  himself  of  fiily.  In 
the  third  place,  it  showed  that  commercial  capital  employed  in  foreign 
trade,  was,  through  the  agency  of  steam,  rendered  capable  of  carrying  oD 
double  the  commerce  that  was  then  carried  on,  or  that  half  the  amount  of 
capital  employed  would  suflice  for  conducting  the  same  amount  of  business* 
Millions  were  created,  applicable  to  foreign  or  domestic  trade,  seeing  that 
whatever  portion  of  capital  was  relieved  from  one  employment,  was  ready 
to  be  applied  to  another.  Answers  to  letters  written  to  the  merchants  of 
the  United  States  a  month  before,  were  received  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  by  the  same  ship.  Not  only  Great  Britain,  but  all 
Europe,  was  stirred  from  the  foundations,  and  looked  with  intense  interest 
to  the  grand  revolution  which  was  achieved.  It  was  no  longer  a  matter 
of  doubt,  or  hypothetical  speculation,  but  of  undeniable  evidence.  The 
past  was  forgotten  in  present  realization.  Men  looked  forward  to  the 
prospective  magnitude  and  practical  importance  of  a  new  era  in  the  af- 
fiurs  oi  nations — the  approximation  cX  States ;  the  interchange  of  intel- 
lectual wealth  ;  the  extension  of  civilization ;  the  facilities  of  commerce, 
and  the  concentration  of  our  wWe-spread  race  into  one  great  Christian 
community.  Everybody  saw  a  fact  was  developed,  fraught  with  porten- 
tous consequences  to  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  Europe.  In- 
deed, the  influence  of  mind  is  already  distinctly  seen,  in  the  melioration 
of  servitude,  and  the  subdued  tone  of  bigotry  that  tramples  down  the  rights 
and  the  conscience  of  man. 

The  materials  for  thinking  are  accumulated,  the  activity  of  intellectuid 
vigor  strengthened,  and  the  desire  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge  sharp- 
ened, in  proportion  to  the  facility  of  obtaining  iu  Thousands  of  cultivated 
and  contemplative  intellects  saw^  or  thought  they  saw,  in  the  ^igns  of  the 
times,  traces  of  the  approaching  millennial  period,  when  wars,  and  pesti^ 
lence,  and  famine,  shall  cease  to  disturb  the  human  family.  Steam  navi- 
gation, in  conjuncti<HL  with  railroads^  has  given  a  nughty  impetus  to  mond 
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energy,  which  no  previous  period  has  ever  witnessed,  and  which  plainly 
indicates  the  onward  movement  of  corresponding  events.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, and  ought  not  to  pass  away  unobserved,  that  the  eternal  Jehovah,  in 
His  inscrutable  economy,  has  reserved  these  mighty  engines  of  moral  and 
civil  instruction,  until  the  establishment  and  extension  of  innumerable  be* 
nevolent  societies,  bursting  away  the  barriers  of  local  and  ethical  distinc- 
tions, seemed  to  call  for  their  development.  History  and  experience  teach 
us,  that  success  in  great  undertakings  is  often  the  punishment  of  the  pro- 
jector. But  that  is  a  risk,  which  every  man  who  loves  his  country  better 
than  himself^  or  the  advancement  of  society  more  than  his  own,  must  take. 
The  world  is  wont  to  do  least  for  those  who  do  most  for  the  world.  Co- 
temporaries,  as  well  as  posterity,  reap  the  harvest  which  others  have 
sown ;  but  the  great  end  of  Providence  is  answered,  if  the  world  be 
benefited. 

Now,  let  any  one  of  conmion  sense  ask  himself  the  question,  if  all  this 
effervescence  of  the  public  mind,  which  has  been  partially  described,  could 
have  happened,  if  there  had  been  any  previous  idea  of  the  practicability 
of  navigating  the  ocean  by  steam-power,  much  less  if  it  had  already  been 
accomplished  ?  Let  him  ask  himself,  if  the  pretence  set  up  by  the  Sa- 
vannah is  not  a  manifest  pretence,  originating  long  afler  the  death  of  the 
Savannah,  and  subsequent  to  the  demonstration  of  a  &ct  which  gave  birth 
to  the  assumption  ?  j.  s. 


Art.  TL— IIIBRIL  SBSOUftGES  OF  II8S0UU. 

mNSBALOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MI880171U,  XAPB  BY  DB» 
LEWIS  FSUCHTWANGEB.* 

For  mineral  wealth,  very  few  of  the  United  States  can  excel  the  State 
of  Missouri ;  and,  judging  from  the  developments  made  within  the  last  few 
years,  this  Stale  bids  fair  to  vie,  in  valuable  minerals,  with  both  hemi- 
spheres ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  precious  metals,  the  gold  and 
platina,  most  of  the  important  and  useful  minerals  and  ores  have  of  late 
been  discovered,  and  worked  with  the  fullest  advantage  to  the  miner. 
According  to  their  intrinsic  value,  the  foUowinff  mineral  substances  may 
be  enumerated : — Lead,  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  silver,  nickel,  zinc  and  cala- 
mine, manganese  and  wadd,  coal,  rock-salt,  barytes,  sand  and  quartz,  car- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  lime,  alumine  and  potters'  clay,  fullers'  earth,  varie- 
gated marble  and  oolite,  saltpetre,  and  specimens  of  antimony,  tin,  tung- 
state  of  iron  and  lead,  and  diamonds,  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  felspar ;  goM, 
ako,  is  said  to  have  been  found. 

I.   LEAD. 

Having  visited  the  various  mining  districts  in  Jefferson,  Washington, 
St.  Francis,  and  Madison  counties,  and  examined  on  my  way  the  mines  of 
Mammoth  lode,  of  Mr.  Valle  and  Mr.  Perry,  around  the  town  of  Potosi, 
and  Mine  la  Motte,  and  obtained  a  specimen  of  lead  from  Mine  k  Joe,  it 
became  manifest  to  me  that  they  afford  ample  room  for  a  scientific  and 
economical  investigation;  for  although  since  their  discoveiy  (1715)  lead 
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has  been  dug  ont  bj  the  French  aetden,  yet  it  waa  never  worked  to  ad- 
vantage  until  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  since  which  time  it  has  proved 
highly  lucrative,  and  has  assisted  to  develop  other  metallic  veins ;  so  that, 
at  the  present  day,  this  State  is  capable  of  supplving  almost  the  whole 
world  with  lead.  The  geologist  will  find  that  nearly  all  the  metallic  veins 
run  from  northeast  to  southwest,  while  the  mineral  beds  or  patches  lie 
further  west ;  that  is,  the  same  direction  exists  in  all,  beginning  with  the 
valuable  mines  on  the  Merrimac,  (Virginia  mines,)  the  Kidgwood's,  the 
Mammoth,  Peny's,  Valle's,  Mine  k  Joe,  Mine  la  Motte,  as  far  soudi  as 
Perryville,  all  of  which  have  regular  veins  of  six  to  eight  inches  in  thickness, 
and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  width,  while  the  extensive  mining  district 
around  Potosi  consists  mostly  in  float  mineral.  In  the  first  instance,  shafis 
to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  have  (Valle's)  been  dug,  while 
in  the  latter,  the  mineral  has  never  penetrated  more  than  ^fij  feet. 

For  about  seventy  miles,  the  rocks  and  hills  are  very  lofly,  (as  at  Bol- 
due's  and  the  Mammoth  mines,)  and  abound  in  the  crystalb'ne  quartz,  the 
shape  of  which  is  quite  characteristic  in  this  part  of  the  country,  (at  a 
distance  of  about  sixty  miles  from  St.  Louis.)  It  is,  throughout,  a  drusy 
quartz,  very  beautiful  to  look  at,  sometimes  cellular  and  mammillary,  or  in 
the  shape  of  cauliflowers,  and  attached  to  chalcedony,  and  varies  in  size 
from  a  few  inches  to  many  feet.  Hie  rocks,  themselves,  below  the  quartz, 
are  composed  of— 1,  the  cliff  limestone,  a  compact  magnesia  linoestone, 
(equivalent  to  the  Niagara  limestone,)  and — 2,  a  white  compact  sandstone, 
(equivalent  to  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  New  York,)  which  is  the  geolo- 
gical position  of  the  lead  district.  This  clifl' limestone  contains  no  fossils, 
is  amorphous,  and  contains  about  50  pr  cent  of  lime,  and  40  per  cent  of 
nutgnesia ;  but  a  rhombic,  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  I  have  seen  as- 
sociated intimately  with  the  lead  at  Valle's  mine.  In  many  places,  where 
the  sandstone  and  the  clifif  limestone  do  not  accompany  the  lead,  sulphate 
of  barytes  may  be  seen  in  great  abundance,  forming  either  the  gangue,  or 
the  veinstone,  and  is  not  alone  the  guide  for  the  miner  in  ^*  prospectiog," 
(a  term  used  in  discovering  mineral  locations,)  being  in  many  places  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  lead  ore ;  but  also  in  several  counties,  such  as  in 
Jefierson  and  Washington,  whole  mountains  and  large  surfaces  are  com- 
posed of  the  barytes,  which,  at  some  places,  is  of  dark  color  and  coated 
by  oxyde  of  iron,  but  again,  in  other  places,  forms  large  deposits  of  the 
very  whitest  semi-crystalline  compact  mineral,  such  as  I  have  brought 
specimens  of,  and  presented  to  the  society  from  JeflTerson  county,  being  of 
a  brilliant  white  color. 

The  lead  found  in  this  State,  is  either  a  carbonate,  and  passes  under  the 
name  of  drybone^  or  a  sulphuret,  called,  generally,  galena,  but  here  it 
passes  by  the  name  of  Mue  mineral ;  the  first  is  found  in  great  quantities 
at  Mine  la  Motte  and  Perry's  mine,  and  the  attention  of  the  miner  and 
smelter  has  only  been  drawn  to  it  since  the  last  ten  years.  It  having  al- 
ways been  considered  a  t^^  (a  term  used  for  either  carbonate  of  lime, 
bai^tes,  or  fluorspar,)  it  was  thrown  aside  as  worthless,  until  a  German 
miner,  who  settled  at  Mine  la  Motte,  bought  up  several  millions  of  pounds 
for  a  trifle,  and  reduced  it  by  means  of  a  high  blast  furnace ;  frcrni  that 
time  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  it  has  attracted  the  attention  ever  since 
of  all  the  miners  in  the  State,  and  on  account  of  yielding  more  lead  than 
galena,  (it  yields  72  per  cent  pure  metal,)  it  is  now  the  principal  material 
for  smelting.    The  blue  mineral,  or  galena,  occurs  mostly  massive ;  but 
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in  some  niiiei,  such  as  Peny^s  and  at  Potosi,  it  appeans  in  caTities  or  fis- 
sures, and  crystallized  in  the  original  form  of  a  cube.  I  possess  crystals  of 
three  inches  m  diameter,  obtained  among  the  patch  mineral,  for  no  ciystals 
are  obtained  at  any  depdi,  nor  in  any  regular  vein,  except  at  Rozier's  mine 
at  Perryrille ;  the  vein  is  fi>ur  feet  in  thickness,  and  contains  all  the  min- 
eral in  a  crystallized  state ;  this  mine  is  situated  at  the  most  southern  ex- 
tremity  of  the  lead  district.  The  quality  of  the  blue  mineral,  according 
to  locality,  varies  in  richness,  which  appears  to  diminish  on  going  to  the 
eoutheast,  while  it  increases  from  the  northwest  If  we  begin  with  the 
per  centage  of  the  lead  from  Wisconsin,  it  yields,  according  to  Dr.  Owen^ 
84  per  cent ;  that  from  Potosi,  yields  from  70  to  60  per  cent ;  that  of  Mine 
la  Motte  does  not  exceed  66  per  cent.  The  difference  of  per  centage  af- 
fects, at  the  same  time,  its  commercial  value  ;  for  the  lead  smelters  at  Po- 
tosi pay  $18  for  1,000  pounds  of  the  blue  mineral,  while  those  at  Mine  la 
Motte  pay  but  910  for  1,000  pounds  of  the  same  mineral.  Likewise,  the 
di&rence  in  the  quality  is,  according  to  the  latitude,  distinctly  observable ; 
fi>r,  at  St.  Louis,  the  Illinois  lead  was  worth,  while  I  was  there,  $3  75  per 
100  pounds ;  that  from  Potosi,  93  50 ;  and  that  from  Mine  la  Motte,  but 
93  37  per  100  pounds.  The  lead  from  the  upper  mines,  which  includes 
that  from  Potosi  and  neighborhood,  stands  generally  highest,  being  of  very 
sofi  And  pure  nature,  whue  Valle's  lead  is  ^owu  to  be  nard ;  which  I  can 
only  attribute  to  its  containing  zinc,  which  is  found  intimately  mixed,  and 
which,  probably,  although  in  small  portions,  enters  into  its  composition ; 
while  that  frt>m  Mine  la  Motte  is  considered  still  more  inferior,  probably 
owing  to  some  copper,  which  it  more  or  less  contains,  and  is  carried  over 
mechanically  in  smelting,  and  by  that  means  deteriorates  it.  The  dry- 
bone  appears  to  be  more  abundant  at  Mine  la  Motte,  for  I  perceived  the 
none,  leaped  up  and  under  operation,  at  nearly  all  the  washing  establish- 
ments. There  are  one  hundred  and  fifly  persons  engaged  here  in  digging 
Ihe  mineral ;  each  miner  is  entitled  by  a  lease  to  one  lot  of  forty  feet  for 
each  hand  he  employs.  It  is  mostly  found  in  patches  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet,  without  any  regular  vein,  and  may  at  once  discontinue ;  but  when  found 
in  a  thick  stratum,  it  forms  the  upper  crust  of  the  blue  mineral  at  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  surfiu^e,  above  the  regular  gangue  of  the  cliff  lime- 
stone, and  not  unfrequently  in  connection  with  the  black  oxyde  of  cobalt, 
which,  again,  forms  the  roof  of  the  drybone.  On  examining  one  of  Uie 
diggings,  called  the  golden  vein,  I  observed,  for  twelve  feet  from  the  sur- 
&ce,  a  red,  ferruginous  clay ;  the  next  twelve  feet,  an  ochre,  containing 
considerable  manganese  ore ;  and  three  feet  farther,  a  calcareous  chert, 
or  green  slate,  between  which,  was  a  layer  of  about  six  inches  in  thickness 
of  drybone,  and  below  the  slate  a  regular  deposit,  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
thickness,  of  the  blue  mineral ;  below  that  an  ochre  of  twelve  feet  thickness, 
and  then  another  layer  of  the  blue  mineral,  the  bottom  of  which  is  again 
the  cliff  limestone,  which  forms  invariably  the  receptacle  of  the  blue  min- 
eral ;  the  same  limestone  contains  also  copper  ore,  sulphuret  of  cobalt, 
and  sulphuret  of  nickel. 

There  are  yet  a  great  naany  miles  square  belonging  to  the  public  lands 
which  contain  lead,  and  many  a  poor  man,  if  hard  pushed,  goes  out  prO' 
specting  for  lead,  and  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  it  About  six  miles  from 
Potosi,  in  Washington  county,  I  perceived  an  immense  area,  containing 
barytes  on  the  suriace,  and  about  one  hundred  pits  from  four  to  six  feet 
deep,  which  were  all  excavated  and  the  lead  taken  out  from  them.    But 
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the  lead  mines  are  toostly  owned  by  companies,  or  wealthy  land-owners, 
or  such  persons  as  possess  a  furnace  ;  they  lease  the  mineral  lands  for  a 
bonus  of  10  per  cent  of  the  crude  mineral.  I  perceived  around  Potod 
a  number  of  such  lease  patches,  and  on  one,  probably  a  rich  spot,  I  saw 
a  lock  and  key  on  the  shafl,  and  a  number  of  black  and  white  men  en- 
gaged in  raising  the  ore  upon  their  leases,  which  they  hold  as  long  as 
mineral  can  be  produced.  At  Mine  la  Motte,  however,  the  arrangement 
between  the  proprietors  and  lessees  is  altogether  different.  Here,  the 
latter  have  to  pay  the  10  per  cent  from  the  metal,  or  any  other  mineral  of 
a  current  commercial  value,  and  no  crude  mineral  is  permitted  to  be  taken 
off  the  premises.  Of  course  this  regulation  has  of  late  become  very  oner- 
ous ;  the  various  minerals  discovered  there,  such  as  copper,  nickel,  sul- 
phuret  and  oxyde  of  cobalt,  either  from  want  of  materials  or  of  means, 
have  not  been  made  as  lucrative  to  the  miner  as  they  would  be  if  they 
were  allowed  to  export  the  ores  to  Europe. 

Before  the  mineral  is  purchased  or  received  at  the  furnace,  it  is  properly 
washed  and  selected  by  means  of  the  washing  establishments  or  shaking 
apparatus,  by  which  the  ore  is  separated  from  the  rock.  Large  troughs, 
or  tubs,  of  about  six  feet  square,  contain  large  metallic  sieves  fitted  in  them^ 
to  which  are  attached  some  cranks  that  keep  the  square  sieves  shaking 
the  ore  while  they  dip  them  in  the  tubs  containing  water,  hi  this  opera- 
tion, which  lasts  but  fifteen  minutes,  all  the  minerals,  if  small  enough,  &11 
through,  and  are  deposited  on  the  bottom ;  the  larger  minerals  remain  in 
the  sieves.  In  both,  the  rocky  and  other  minerals,  as  well  as  the  ore,  will 
&11  down  according  to  gravity ;  the  blue  mineral  will  be  deposited  first, 
then  the  drybone,  then  the  cobalt,  and  the  lightest  is  the  rock.  After  the 
mineral  has  been  assorted,  it  is  ready  for  disposal  or  for  smelting,  and  no 
mineral  is  easier  reduced  than  the  ores  of  lead.  The  drybone  is  reduced 
in  a  shaft,  or  blast  furnace ;  the  air  being  thrown  into  the  furnace  by  a 
fan-blower  of  a  ten-horse  power  engine,  and  a  small  addition  of  the  oxyde 
of  iron,  whereby  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  drybone  is  transferred  to  the 
iron,  forming  a  carbonate  of  iron,  and  the  lead  runs  out  pure.  The  blue 
mineral  b  reduced  in  a  Scottish,  or  short  fiimace,  with  the  addition  of 
charcoal  and  a  little  lime  ;  and  by  means  of  a  strong  blast,  after  a  few 
hours  the  metal  is  softened,  and  runs  out  in  a  large  cauldron,  from  whence 
it  is  poured  out  in  pigs  of  {rom  60  to  70  pounds.  The  slags  from  the  lead 
contain  still  firom  5  to  8  per  cent,  which  are  melted  over  in  a  slag  furnace. 
The  lead  so  obtained  at  Mine  la  Motte  and  other  places  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  contains  a  small  portion  of  silver,  which  has  latterly  attracted 
the  attention  of  English  capitalists,  who  have,  within  a  short  period,  pur- 
chased more  than  1,000,000  pounds  of  the  lead,  in  pigs ;  and  although 
100  pounds  of  the  lead  contain  but  half  an  ounce  of  silver,  have,  never- 
theless, extracted  from  that  quantity  850  pounds  of  pure  silver,  equal  to 
$5,600,  and  reducing  the  value  of  the  lead  over  half  a  cent  per  pound. 
After  putting  the  lead  in  its  former  shape,  it  commands  the  same  price  as 
when  first  imported. 

The  process  for  extracting  the  silver,  is  called  the  crystallizing  process, 
is  very  simple,  and  attended  with  little  expense.  It  is  performed  in  the 
following  mode  ; — The  argentiferous  lead  is  melted  in  cast-iron  pots ;  and, 
when  perfectly  fluid,  the  fire  is  removed,  and  the  draught-holes  closed  tight. 
After  a  little  while,  Uie  lead  mass  is  stirred  by  means  of  an  iron  bar.  The 
lead  is  now  forming  into  small  crystals,  which  are  all  gradually  removed 
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bj  means  of  a  hdle.  This  operaUon  is  continued  till  two-thirds  of  the 
lead,  according  to  the  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  the  mixture,  has  been 
taken  away.  The  silver  is  now  remaining,  and  may  be  refined  by  the 
cupelling  operation.  The  lead  thus  drawn  o^,  contains  but  traces  of  sil- 
ver  mechanically  adhering  to  the  crystals  of  lead.  For  this  proof  of  ob- 
taining all  and  any  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  the  lead,  the  loss  of  the 
latter  is  but  2  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  lead  produced  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  is  very  consid- 
erable. Not  less  than  9,000,000  of  pounds  were,  in  1840,  brought  to 
market ;  and  if  we  consider  that  3,000  pounds  of  pig  lead  are  produced 
every  eight  hours,  (as  Mr.  Perry  assured  me  he  produces  in  his  furnace ;) 
that  twenty  furnaces  are  capable  of  bringing  such  a  quantity  to  market ; 
while  this  State,  in  eight  years,  (from  1825  to  1832,)  dki  not  furnish  over 
5,000,000  of  pounds,  at  the  present  price  of  lead,  the  above  9,000,000 
are  valued  at  9315,000. 


Art.  ra.— THE  LEAD  REGION. 

The  lead  region  of  the  Mississippi  occupies  not  far  from  one  hundred 
square  miles.  The  two  principal  towns  are  Galena  and  DuDuque,which  are 
both  handsome  and  flourishing.  The  original  possessors  of  this  land  were 
the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  who  used  to  sell  to  the  white  settlers  on  the 
frontier  the  ore  which  they  often  found  upon  the  surfiice  of  their  soil.  The 
first  white  man  who  went  into  the  mining  business,  (which  was  on  a  small 
scale,)  was  Dubuque.  He  was  supposed  to  possess  a  cure  for  the  bite  of 
the  rattlesnake.  He  became  a  great  favorite  with  the  Indians,  and  for  a 
long  time  was  the  only  man  not  of  their  blood  whom  they  would  suffer  to 
live  upon  their  soiL  Ailer  his  death,  they  placed  him  in  a  leaden  coffin  of 
their  own  manufacture,  and  buried  him  on  the  picturesque  bluff  which 
bears  his  name ;  and  after  this,  they  destroyed  every  vestige  of  his  prop- 
erty. 

In  process  of  time,  extravagant  mineral  stories  were  circulated  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  general  government  purchased  the  Indian  El 
Dorado  of  its  possessors.  The  first  man  who  went  into  the  mining 
business  at  Galena,  after  the  country  had  become  our  own,  was  CoL 
Richard  M.  Johnson.  Since  that  time,  thousands  of  people,  on  various 
occasions,  have  made  and  lost  money  in  the  mining  business,  which,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is  in  reality  a  perfect  lottery.  Lead — ^lead,  is 
the  burden  of  everybody's  song — and  the  quantities  that  are  shipped  to 
St.  Louis  are  truly  immense.  But  a  man  may  dig  until  doomsday,  without 
finding  a  lead^  and  contequently  die  a  beggar — while  another,  in  a  few 
months  will  realize  a  fortune,  upon  which  be  is  too  apt  to  retire,  and  squan- 
der at  the  gaming  table,  so  that  you  also  soon  find  him  an  idler,  and  in 
want.  One  individual  I  have  myself  known,  who  came  to  Galena  with 
9500,  and  having  labored  with  unceasing  industry  for  about  three  years, 
and  expended  his  little  fortune,  when  I  saw  him,  had  not  the  means  to  pur- 
chase a  loaf  of  bread,  and  was  utterly  without  employment.  Notwith* 
standing  the  liberal  raining  regulations  of  the  government,  the  fates  were 
against  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  mineral  dreams  in 
despair.  Another  individual,  whom  I  saw  at  Galena,  was  remarkably 
"fortunate  in  his  operations.    A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  he  commenced 
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diggiiig  a  certain  faill.gide»  and  tke  first  thing  he  knew,  his  spade  stmcic 
against  a  solid  mass  of  ore.  He  was  encouraged,  and  proceeded  in  hid 
excarations,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  he  sold  a  sufiicient  quan- 
tity of  80  per  cent  ore  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  923,000.  His  mine  is 
still  yielding  quite  abundantly,  and  as  it  b  probably  the  best  in  this  region, 
I  will  describe  it  in  a  few  words. 

After  descending  a  shaft  of  some  eighty  feet  in  depth,  you  find  yourself  in 
the  centre  of  an  immense  cave,  with  chambers  leading  in  vartous  direc- 
tions. The  walls  and  ceilings  are  mostly  of  pure  sand,  exceptins  where 
an  occasional  solid  mass  of  native  lead  glistens  like  silver,  or  gold,  in  the 
torch-Hffht  Square  blocks  of  the  ore,  weighing  ftt>m  half  a  pound  to  one 
hundred  all  lie  as  accurately  dovetailed  toother,  as  if  placed  by  the  hands 
of  a  master-mason.  While  loddng  upon  these  singular  masses,  I  could 
hardly  banish  the  thought  from  my  mind,  that  we  were  in  view  of  treasures 
that  had  been  hidden  here  in  those  days  when  giants  inhabited  the  worid. 
When  my  curiosity  was  fully  satisfied,  I  seized  the  rope,  and  with  a  pal- 
pitating heart  passed  upward  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  into  the 
pleasant  sunshine. 


MEKCANTILE  LAW   CASES. 


ntnrciPAL  akd  ?actob^— coHsioiniBirT-^AiyvAMcss— sale. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  England,  June  II,  and  Jnly  6, 1846.  Smart 
V.  Sand. 

Wheie  A.  conagned  goods  to  B.,  a  fiictor,  for  ^  sale  and  return,"  and  directed  B.  not  to 
sell  them  below  a  certain  price,  B.  being  in  advance  on  account  of  said  goods,  gave  no- 
tice that  if  the  advances  made  by  him  were  not  repaid,  he  would  sell  the  goods  to  repay 
faimself,  and  he  did  sell  them  accordingly  below  the  price  limited  by  A.  Held^  in  an  ac- 
tion brouffht  by  A.  to  recover  the  amount  at  which  the  goods  had  been  limited,  that  the 
fector  had  no  right  under  Uie  circumstances  to  disobey  £e  plaintiff's  orders,  and  that  he 
was  liable  for  the  balance. 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit,  brought  to  recover  of  the  defendant,  a  com 
&etor,  the  value  of  a  cargo  of  wheat,  consigned  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant 
for  sale.  The  dedaration  set  out  the  consignment,  and  the  order  of  the  plaintiff 
not  to  sell  below  a  certain  price,  and  averred  the  violation  of  the  order  on  the  p«ut 
of  the  defendant.  The  defendant  pleaded  that  he  was  the  factor  of  the  plaintiff; 
that  he  was  under  advances  to  a  large  amount  to  the  plaintiff  on  account  of  said 
cargo  of  wheat ;  that  while  so,  he  gave  notice  to  the  plaintiff  that  these  advances 
must  be  repaid,  and  if  this  was  not  done,  defendant  would  repay  himself  for  said 
advances  ont  of  the  proceeds  of  said  carso,  averring  that  the  cargo  was  sold  at 
the  highest  market  price,  and  nroduced  less  than  the  amount  advanced.  For  a 
further  plea,  the  defendant  pleaded  that  he  bad  a  lien,  as  factor,  on  the  cargo  con- 
aiened  to  him,  in  respect  to  the  advances  he  bad  made  to  plaintiff. 

There  were  other  pleas,  not  necessary  to  be  inserted  here,  to  show  the  grounds 
of  the  opinion  of  the  court.  To  these  pleas  there  was  a  general  demurrer,  as- 
signing inter  alia  for  cause,  that  if  the  defendants  meant  to  insist  that  the  ad- 
vances gavd  them  a  subsequent  authority  to  disobey  the  plaintiff's  orders,  such 
authority  should  have  been  pleaded  as  the  result  of  an  express  agreement,  and 
not  have  been  left  as  an  inference  of  law ;  and  ako,  that  the  plea  was  an  argu- 
mentative traverse  of  the  promise,  and  amounted  to  the  general  issue. 

In  support  of  the  demurrer,  it  was  insisted,  that  as  the  factor's  power  of  sale 
was  not  coupled  with  an  interest,  he  had  no  right  whatever  to  disobey  the  plain* 
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tiff's  orders.  Hie  defeodanti  may  hsre  a  Hen  for  their  advaoees,  yet  thk  wooU 
not  give  them  authority  to  sell. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  contended  that,  in  certain  cases,  when  the  factor  has 
made  advances,  after  he  has  given  notice  to  the  principal,  and  those  advances  are 
not  repaid,  there  is  an  impli^  aathority  in  law  to  sell  without  the  assent  of  the 
owner.  To  sustain  this  position,  Storv  on  Agency,  331,  was  cited  and  relied 
upon.  The  opinion  of  the  Sapreme  Ciourt  of  the  United  States,  in  Brown  v. 
JilTGran,*  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  was  also  cited.  It  was  contended  alsoi. 
that  where  advances  have  been  made,  the  factor's  power  becomes  enlarged,  and 
the  consignment  becomes  a  security  for  the  money  advanced. 

Coltmui,  J.,  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

Let  us  first  inquire,  what  are  the  relative  positions  of  a  principal  and  factor  for 
sale  7  From  the  mere  relation  of  principal  and  factor,  the  latter  derives  authority 
to  sell  at  sueh  time,  and  for  such  prices,  as  he  may,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discre- 
tion, think  best  for  his  employer ;  hut  if  he  receives  the  goods  subject  to  any  spe* 
cial  instructions  he  is  bound  to  obey  them,  and  the  authority,  whether  general  or 
special,  is  binding.  This  was  not  denied ;  but  on  the  behalf  of  the  defendants,  it 
was  contended,  that  where  a  factor  has  advanced  money  on  goods  consigned  to 
him  for  sale,  the  aathority  to  sell  is  irrevocable,  because  it  would  be  coupled  with 
an  interest  That  maybe  true ;  but  it  was  incumbent  on  the  defendants  to  main* 
lain  also,  that  on  the  failure  of  the  principal  to  nay  such  advances  within  a  reas- 
onable time  after  demand,  the  authoritv  of  the  factor  was  enlarged  ;  and  that  he 
had  an  absolute  right  to  sell  at  anv  time  for  the  best  price  that  can  be  obtained, 
without  regard  to  Uie  interests  of  the  principal,  and  withont  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  aathority  originally  ^ven  to  him.  No  case  was  cited  in  which  this  point 
appears  to  have  been  diecided  in  any  Engiirii  court  In  Warner  v.  M'Kay,  (1 
Mee.  d&  W.,  691,)  it  was  mcidentally  menooned ;  and,  as  far  as  any  opinion  of 
the  judges  can  be  collected,  from  what  passed,  it  would  seem  that  Parke,  B., 
thought  that  a  factor  might  sell  to  repay  himself  advances,  and  that  Lord  Abinger 
was  of  a  diflbrent  opinion ;  and  certainly  there  is  nothing  there  decided,  that  can 
be  treated  as  an  authority  for  our  guidance  in  this  case.  But  we  were  referred 
to  a  passage  in  Story's  Law  of  Agency.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Right  of  Lien  of 
Agents,  he  says,  (a  871,)  ^  In  certain  cases,  where  ne  has  made  idvances  as  a 
factor,  it  woala  seem  to  be  clear,  that  he  may  sell  to  vepav  those  advances  withont 
the  assent  of  the  owner,  (vmio  dominoy)  if  the  latter,  after  due  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  sell  for  the  advances,  does  not  repay  him  the  amount."  For  this,  is 
cited  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  refers  to  the  case 
of  Pothonier  v.  Dawson,  ("Holt's  N.  P.,  383.)  The  latter  was  not  an  instance  of 
goods  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  factor  for  sale,  but  of  a  party,  in  whose  hands 
goods  were  deposited  to  secure  the  repayment,  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  of  the 
money  lent ;  in  which  case  Gibbs,  C.  J.,  said, "  Undoubtedly,  as  a  ^neral  propo- 
sition, a  right  of  lien  gives  no  right  to  sell  the  goods ;  but  when  gooos  are  deposit- 
ed by  way  of  security  to  indemnify  a  party  against  a  loan  of  money,  it  is  more 
than  a  pledge.  The  lender's  rights  are  more  extensive  than  such  as  accrue  un- 
der an  ordinary  lien  in  the  way  of  trade."  And  he  proceeds  to  say,  that  ^  from 
the  nature  of  the  transaction,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  contract  was,  that  if 
the  borrower  failed  to  repay  the  money,  the  lender  might  sell  to  repay  himself." 
We  were  also  referred  to  Story,  on  Bailments,  chapter  v., "  On  Pawns  and 
Pledges,"  (}  808,)  where  the  rule  of  law  is  said  to  be,  that  if  a  pledge  is  not  re- 
deemed within  the  stipulated  time,  by  a  doe  performance  of  the  contract,  the  paw- 
nee may  sell  it  in  order  to  have  his  debt  or  indemnity. 

Bat  the  relation  of  principal  and  factor,  where  money  is  advanced  on  goods 
consigned  for  sale,  is  not  that  of  pawner  and  pawnee,  as  they  are  deliver^  for 
sale  on  account,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  principal,  and  not  by  way  of  security 
or  indemnity  against  the  loan,  though  they  operate  as  such,  the  factor  having  a 
lien  upon  them,  and  upon  their  proceeds,  when  sold,  to  the  amount  of  the  claim 
against  the  principal.    The  authority  of  factors,  whether  general  or  special,  may 

*  14  Peters,  480. 
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become  inevt)cable  where  advances  have  been  made ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this 
transaction,  from  which  such  a  contract  as  described  by  Gibbs,  C.  J.,  can  be  in- 
ferred ;  and  the  defendants  were  bound  to  prove  a  contract,  if  at  any  time  the 
goods  were  to  be  forfeited,  or  the  authority  to  sell  enlarged,  so  as  to  enable  the 
motors  to  sell  at  any  time  for  the  repayment  of  the  advances,  without  reference 
to  its  being  for  the  interest  of  the  principal  to  sell  at  that  time  and  for  that  price. 
Nor  can  we  find  any  principle  in  law  by  which,  independently  of  the  contract, 
such  authority  is  given.  On  these  grounds,  it  appears  to  us,  the  third  plea  is  bad 
in  substance.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  the  authority  thus  supposed 
to  be  given  to  the  factor,  is  to  be  construed  as  an  enlargement  of  his  original  au- 
thority by  some  rule  of  law,  or  as  arising  from  some  implied  condition  annexed 
to  the  original  contract.  In  either  case,  it  would  be  veiy  doubtful  whether  they 
should  not  be  treated  as  identical.  The  contract  laid  in  the  plea,  therefore,  sets 
up  a  defence  which  amounts  to  the  general  issue.  For  the  reasons  we  have  above 
given,  we  think  the  third  plea  is  bad,  and  the  other  special  pleas  are  open  to  the 
same  objection ;  and  our  judgment  must,  accordingly,  be  for  the  plaintiff.* 
Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
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COmiEBCIAL  LEOISLATIOK — THB  SUB-TKEASUKY — SCARCrTT  OF  AMXRICAN  COINS — OIPORTAKCB 
OP  A  SOUlfD  NATIONAL  COINAOE — UNrFBD  STATES  GOVERNMENT  STOCK  nUCES — TBEASURT 
NOTES— LBAOINO  FEATURES  OF  THE  BANES  OF  BALTIKOSE,  BOSTON,  NEW  ORLEANS,  AND  NE:U^ 
YORK — EXPORTS  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK — ^PRICE  OF  FLOCJl  IN  NEW  YORK,  AT  THE 
CLOSE  OF  EACH  MONTH — EXPORTS  OF  CEKTAIN  ARTICLES  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN — RECEins  ANP 
EXPORTS  OF  FLOUK  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  AND  NEW  YORK,  1845, 
'46 — RECEIPTS  OF  PRODUCE  AT  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  IN  1841,  '42,  '43,  '44,  '45,"46 — OHIO  CA- 

NAii  TOLLS,  1842,  *43,  '44,  *45,  '46 — shipments  of  flour  and  wheat  from  michiban — 

I    receipts  on  new  YORK  CANALS,  AT  TIDE- WATER,  ETC.,  ETC. 

^  Thb  year  1847  has  commenced  its  career  under  singular  circumstances.  The 
ladical  principles  in  relation  to  commercial  legislation,  which  were,  through  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Democratic  party,  forced  upon  Congress,  have  been  put  in 
practical  operation,  and  mercantile  afiairs  have  been  slowly  accommodating  Ihein- 
eelves  to  the  new  state  of  things.  The  position  of  the  foreign  markets  has  been 
such  as  to  promote  external  commerce,  and  the  reduced  tariff,  which  came  into 
operation  December  1,  1846,  has  favored  the  entry  of  a  larger  quantity  of  goods 
in  return  for  enhanced  exports.  This  state  of  affairs  naturally  produced  a  larger 
revenue  to  the  government  at  a  time  when  the  Independent  Treasury  law  required 
the  collection  of  that  revenue  to  be  made  in  specie  only ;  and  the  natural  aversioti 
of  all  classes,  the  mercantile,  particularly,  to  innovation,  was  heightened  by  the 
extent  of  the  operation  of  the  Treasury  Department  under  the  new  law.  The 
Sub  (or  Independent)  Treasury  law  required,  after  the  1st  January,  1847,  the  re- 
ceipt of  specie,  or  government  liabilities  only,  in  payment  of  government  dues. 
Had  there  been  none  of  the  latter  in  circulation,  specie  would  have  been  required 
for  the  whole  amount  of  duties.  The  law  of  July,  1846,  authorized  a  loan  of 
910,000,000,  either  in  Treasury  notes  or  a  ten  years'  stock.  Of  this  amount, 
one-half,  or  $6,000,000,  was  issued  in  the  shape  of  Treasury  notes,  bearing  in- 

*  The  above  case  is  taken  from  a  number  of  the  **  JoriBt,**  a  legal  periodical  published 
in  London.  It  is  grotifying  to  the  American  lawyer,  to  find  Judge  Story's  opinions  fre- 
quently cited  with  great  approbation  in  the  argument  of  cases  repoited  in  this  JoarnaL 
We  are  also  pleased  to  see  that  the  intrinsic  meritH  of  Mr.  Phillipe'  Treatise  on  Insarancey 
have  made  hi  book  very  respectable  authority  in  Westminster  Hall. — Perm,  Lew  Journal. 
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terest  one-tenth  of  one  to  five  and  two-fifths  per  cent ;  and  in  November,  the  balance 
of  the  loan  was  taken  in  a  6  per  cent  slock,  at  ten  years,  at  a  little  over  par.  The 
advantage  of  borrowing  on  a  stock,  is,  that  it  shoves  the  payment  ahead,  and 
makes  the  Treasury  easy,  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  the  present  Notes,  on  the  other 
hand,  enter  into  the  currency,  and  add  to  the  circulating  medium,  at  the  moment 
of  issue,  instead  of  diminishing  it ;  they,  however,  by  returning  to  the  Treasury 
rapidly,  deprive  the  government  of  its  present  cash  means.  On  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary, when  the  Treasury  law  came  into  operation,  there  were  outstanding  of  these 
notes,  93,^3^250,  and  of  old  notes,  $377,531,  making  $4,310,781.  These  notes 
were  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  banks,  which  had  gradually  bought  them  up,  an- 
ticipating a  demand  for  them,  instead  of  specie,  to  meet  custom-house  dues.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  payments  into  the  custom-house  appear  to  be  in  Treasury  notes  for 
large  sums,  and  specie  for  small  ones.  The  scarcity  of  American  coins  adds, 
however,  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  counting  and  paying  over  specie  by  those  un- 
accustomed to  it ;  and  many  display  their  ill-temper  by  paying  in  small  American 
coins-— dimes  and  half-dimes — a  process  which  requires  great  labor  and  consider- 
able time.  These  are,  however,  the  little  vexations  which  must  necessarily  at- 
tend the  first  workmgs  of  a  new  system.  The  labor  and  apparent  inconvenience 
which  attends  the  first  use,  by  the  public,  of  specie  in  large  sums,  naturally  makes 
the  system  that  requires  it,  to  a  certain  degree,  unpopular.  The  condition  in 
which  the  specie  currency  remains,  is  of  itself  evidence  of  the  extreme  neces- 
eity  of  some  great  struggle  to  correct  it.  The  fact  that,  in  the  seventy-first  year 
of  our  existence  as  a  nation,  the  currency  of  the  country,  instead  of  national 
coins,  consists  almost  altogether  of  foreign  coinage  depreciated  16  to  30  per  cent, 
and  productive  of  great  evils,  is  sufiicient  evidence  that  there  has  been  wrong  man- 
agement heretofore — that,  through  some  neglect  or  misuse  of  its  powers,  Congress 
has  failed  to  "  regulate  "the  currency  which  commerce  has  furnished  for  the  use 
of  the  country.  A  sound  national  coinage  is  of  itself  the  only  firm  basis  for  a 
healthy  credit  system.  With  the  channels  of  circulation  well  filled  with  national 
coin,  a  broader  and  sounder  fabric  of  credits  can  be  reared,  than  can  possibly  bo 
the  case  when,  as  heretofore,  the  whole  paper  system  has  reposed  on  depreciated 
foreign  coins  packed  for  export ;  and  a  sparse  circulation  of  worn  and  clipped 
pieces  from  foreign  mints  feebly  co-operates  with  the  credits  of  institutions.  The 
importance  of  this  has  frequently  led  to  a  general  recoinage  in  England  and 
France,  where  national  pieces  are  no  longer  a  legal  tender  when  worn  below  a 
certain  weight.  But  a  few  years  since,  all  the  light  gold  coin  of  Great  Britain 
was  called  in.  To  remedy  existing  evils,  a  great  eflTort  on  the  part  of  the  people,* 
as  well  as  the  government,  is  necessary ;  and  the  co-operation  of  a  mint  in  New 
York  seems  to  be  indispensable.  The  demand  of  the  government  for  a  new  loan 
of  920,000,000,  had  the  efiect  of  inducing  capitalists  to  husband  their  means  in 
Ae  hope  of  obtaining  it  on  favorable  terms,  while  takers  of  the  loan  of  1866  were 
Induced  to  sell.  The  following  is  a  table  of  quotations  for  United  States  govern- 
ment stocks,  at  various  periods  of  the  year : — 

PRICES  OF  UNTTED  STATES  GOVEHinilEIfT  STOCKS. 

Jftnoary  1.  April  4.  Deoembw  1.       Jummit  16.  Janoary  9S. 

« per  cents,  1863,    1081  a  110    ll(>|all01     102   a  103    100    a  lOOf  101    a  1011 

6      "  1856,    —    a —    a —      lOOJ  a  101      96|  a   97  98    a    98] 

5      "         1853,    100   a  lOOJ  101)  a  lO^J      93|  a    93}    90    a    91}  91    a   92 
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Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  &e  wir,  in  May,  stocke  were  in  demand  and 
rising.  A  6  per  cent  stock,  which  was  worth  in  April  1 10,  would  bring,  January  16, 
but  97 ;  while  the  Treasury  notes,  bearing  but  a  nominal  interest,  are  in  demand 
at  par,  as  a  currency  for  custom-house  uses.  The  value  of  government  eecnri- 
ties  has  been  depressed  by  their  prospective  abundance.  The  war  has  not,  how- 
ever, tended,  in  any  degree,  to  check  the  operations  of  commerce,  or  materially 
interfere  with  financial  or  mercantile  operations.  The  means  adopted  by  0)0- 
gress  to  raise  the  money  required,  partake  closely  of  the  nature  of  paper  money, 
and  have  so  far  influenced  the  value  of  the  stock,  as  to  cause  them  to  rise  2  per  cent. 
The  law  of  July,  1846,  authorizing  the  issue  of  notes  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  ex- 
ceeding 6  per  cent,  made  them  redeemable  within  the  year,  and  receivable  for  all 
government  dues ;  and  a  new  law  authorizes  the  issue  of  $23,000,000,  in  denom- 
ination as  low  as  $50,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent,  and  not  to 
be  sold  under  par,  to  be  reimbursed  in  one  or  two  years,  and  be  fundable  on  pre- 
sentation in  a  6  per  cent  stock  redeemable  in  twenty  years.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
new  law  is,  that  it  pledges  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  the  redemption  of 
the  principal,  and  payment  of  the  interest,  on  the  new  k)an ;  and  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  apply  any  surplus  receipts  from  the 
lands,  above  the  amount  of  the  interest,  to  the  purchase  of  stock  at  the  market 
value.  The  debt,  including  the  loan  of  1856,  is  about  $27,000,000,  and  the  new 
loan  of  $23,000,000  will  make  $50,000,000,  on  which,  the  annual  interest  will 
amount  to  about  $3,000,000,  which  ie  near  the  sum  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  for  last  year.  The  progress  of  business  will  probably  swell  the  ordinary 
revenues  above  the  usual  peace  expenditure  of  the  government,  and  the  extent  of 
the  public  income  from  all  quarters  will  doubtless  suffice  to  keep  $28,000,000  of 
Treasury  notes  at  or  near  par,  more  especially  that  quantities  will  be  taken  up  In 
internal  exchanges,  and  most  of  the  small  denominations  absorbed  in  private  in- 
vestments. Should  they  fall  below  par,  they  will  always  be  worth  the  value  of  a 
United  States  6  per  cent  stock,  twenty  years  to  run ;  and  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  by  appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest and  ultimate  redemption  of  the  stock,  settles  the  vexed  land  question  for  at 
least  twenty  years  to  come.  Large  quantities  of  the  public  domain  will  be  ab- 
sorbed as  military  bounty  lands.  How  far  that  will  aflbct  sales  of  land,  is  a 
problem  for  time  to  solve.  The  probability  is,  that  it  will  not  dimmish  them  much, 
if  any.  The  abundance  of  Treasury  notes,  and  of  small  denominations,  will  ren- 
der nugatory  the  specie  clause  of  the  new  Treasury  law,  and  perhaps,  as  a  matter 
of  state  policy,  no  plan  could,  at  this  juncture,  have  been  better  devised  as  a 
means  of  creating  a  demand  for,  and  supporting,  the  government  securities.  Un- 
der the  old  law.  Treasury  notes  were  never  resorted  to  for  custom-house  purposes, 
unless  the  discount  on  them  was  so  great  as  to  make  the  saving  an  object.  Un- 
der the  preeent  law,  par  is  readily  given  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  It  is  ob-> 
vious,  however,  that,  unless  the  notes  can  be  maintained  at  par,  the  ability  of  the 
government  to  pay  them  out  ceases  ;  and  an  abundant  issue  may  suddenly  result 
in  an  absolute  loss  of  revenue,  the  receipts  being  all  in  notes  too  depreciated  ta 
be  again  put  out.  The  notes  assimilate  very  much  to  government  paper  money^ 
and  it  is  a  trite  saying,  that  such  resorts  are  **  strength  in  the  beginning  and 
weakness  in  the  end."  It  is,  however,  true,  that  paper  money  is  an  admirable 
mode  of  imposing  a  war  tax,  and  probably  falls  more  equally  on  the  idiole  people 
than  in  any  other  form.  .u  C* 
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Tbe  Mowing  teble  iadicttM  the  powtba  of  the  basks  of  four  leiding  cities 
at  their  latest  retams,  as  compared  with  the  same  time  last  year : — 

LBADtlfV  FBATUBIS  OP  THI  BATOES  OF  FOOS  OITOS,  DT  HOTSMBBL 

184f. 

Luna.                   0paei«.              Cireolfttion.  Dapouts. 

Baltimore $9,677,773       $1,885,336       $1,856,641  f3,m,180 

Boelon •        30,945^87          2,773,930          5,929,248  8.809,536 

New  Orieans 7,112,541          6,162,080          2,555,896  7.334,173 

New  York 44,163,470         8,074.030         6^19,018  27,159,115 

Total $91,899,671    :$18,915,376     $16,752,798  $46,469,994 

184fi. 

Baltimore $10,143,299       $1,861,500       $2,159,149  $3,113,750 

Boston. 29,814,647          2,437.072          6^73,686  6,806,378 

NcwOriesnfl 8,943,799          6,577,998          3,167,171  7,561,590 

New  York 38,533^10         7,113,070         6,192,514  22,812,755 

Total,  1846 $87,435,555     $17,969,640     $17,892,520  $40,294,468 

••     1845 91.899,671        18.915.376        16.752,798  46.409.994 

Increaae $1,139,722        

DecreaM $4,464,116          $925,736 $6,175,526 

Tbe  general  business  of  the  Union  has  been  progressing,  and  large  sales,  at 
advancing  prices,  have  continued  to  characterise  domestic  produce.    The  Eng- 
lish demand  for  food,  arising,  as  is  now  pretty  evident,  not  so  much  from  a  supply     1 
less  than  ordinary,  but  a  consumption  greater  than  usual,  continues  steady  and 

active,   ^e  export  of  quantities  from  the  port  of  New  York,  for  a  series  of 
years,  has  been  as  follows  :— 

EXTORTS  FtOM  THE  FORT  OF  HIW  TORE. 

I84S.    1844.     184S.  1846. 

Apples » bUe.           15.016           13,463           14,439  15,888 

Ashes,  Pota 43,041            40.532           46,724  29,914 

Ashes,  Pearls 2,584             9,706             9,567  4,909 

Beef 36,048            61,648           56.552  66.539 

Beeswax cwt.             7,154             6,387             4,595  4,575 

Brandy half  pipes  and  casks                294             6.485             4,803  4,743 

Butter firkins           48,034           28,761            28,884  44,209 

Csssis mats           28,947            14,380           17^14  6,468 

Candles,Sperm boxes           11356            10,383            10,559  14,460 

Candles,  Tallow 23,326           27.791            36.637  37,519 

Cheese ^ casks             8,964            11,241              5,935  13,182 

Cheese. boxes           62,112            77,173          113.698  162,712 

ClorerSeed « tierces              1,561              3,519             6,477  6,186 

Cocoa bags            13,071              7,304             5,637  4,573 

Coffee 19,401            54,702           43,706  8,719 

Cordage. ...^coils             2,559             3,805             3,993  2,557 

Com bushels           5M01          242,886          804,292  1,489.459 

OM-nMeal hbds.  and  bbU.           28,715           36,650           28,650  113,659 

Cotton bales          164,354          325,460          262.445  187,536 

Cotton  Goods ^ 30,435           21,930           22,323  33,905 

Logwood. tons             7,014             7,817             9,694  7,342 

FusUc 1,281                779             1,145  806 

Nicaragua 196                121                 179  47 

Cod.  Dry cwt.           40,559           42,653           36,694  80,943 

Mackerel bWs.             3,859             2,276             4,485  6,943 

Herring 5,898             6,467             4,602  4,624 

Flaxseed ..tierces             4,131              3,924            14,586  5,616 

Flonr .bWs.         274,881          347,249          469,520  1,193,428 

Floor,  Rye 8,798             6,669             9,257  ^12,145 
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SZFOSTS  PROM  THE  PORT  OP  KSW  YORK— OQRiniUBD. 


Gunpowder Jkegfi 

Hams  and  Bacon cwt. 

Hides No. 

Hops bales 

liard Jiegs 

Lead pigs 

Shocks No. 

Boards M. 

Staves 

Hoops 

Shinies. 

Nails casks 

Roeio bbls. 

Spirits  Turpentine 

Tar 

Turpentine 

Oil,  Whale ^Ila. 

Oil,  Sperm. 

Pepper bags 

Pimento. 

Pork bbls. 

Rice tierces 

Rum bWs. 

Soap boxes 

Gold $ 

Silver $ 

Sugar,  Refined cwt. 

Tallow casks 

Tobacco hhds. 

Tobacco bales 

Tobacco kegs 

Whalebone j cwt 

Wheal bushels 

Whiskey bbls. 

Wool bales 


1841. 

8,393 

8,235 

53,633 

2.842 

188,687 


1844. 

11,831 
9^1 

45,615 

3,098 

198,094 


23,769 
4,748 
3,239 
1,000 
1,761 
9.248 

82,844 
1,702 

35,374 

202,049 

2,567,916 

472,563' 

2,187 

5.247 

48,962 

28,100 
1,767 


9,066 

4.'i02 
12.989 
11,799 
14,521 
44,885 
70 
64 


29,322 

5,688 

4,619 

1,797 

2,423 

7,857 

105,225 

2,127 

26,049 

207,908 

2,368.966 

380,332 

5,111 

3.305 

90,772 

23,628 

4.235 

44,114 

1,375,526 

5,313,357 

19,121 

11,827 

5,525 

8.150 

15.487 

13,668 

58,282 

736 

106 


184i. 

17,753 
5,095 

46,396 
3,059 

84,819 

25.784 

35.844 
9,188 
7,365 
1,338 
2,200 
8.797 

99,950 
4,112 

31,983 

237,252 

3,117,984 

900,244 

3,644 

9,933 

76,481 

23,922 
3,671 

31,720 
1,047,670 
2,009,718 

46,310 
7,410 
3,527 
7,706 

20,954 

24,431 

304,654 

1,038 

3,120 


1846. 

14,980 

14,297 

55,924 

5,403 

209,024 

12,502 

44.870 

4,254 

5,670 

1,272 

1,936 

8,655 

93,324 

12,539 

27,032 

147,930 

1,001,266 

601,274 

1,302 

3,672 

82,363 

26,734 

2,890 

31,387 

821,898 

667,451 

7,495 

8,121 

4,794 

12,710 

8,348 

15,858 

1,477,356 


1,690 


The  increase  in  many  of  these  articles  is  very  marked,  and  has  given  employ- 
ment to  a  large  amount  of  tonnage  at  very  favorable  rates  and  remunerative 
prices.    The  following  is  a  table  of  the  monthly  exports  and  prices : — 

EXPORTS   FROM  THE    PORT  OP    NEW  VORX    MONTHLY,    WITH    THE    PRICE  OP  FLOtm    AT    TBK 
CLOSE  OF  EACH  MONTH. 


184S. 

1816. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Flour. 

Price. 

Wl«mt. 

Com. 

PIOOT. 

Prioe. 

January. 

13,370 

13,316 

4.87 

46,591 

112,607 

69,613 

5.62} 

February 

7,247 

6,388 

4.87i 

9,276 

201,220 

41,153 

5.50 

March... 

18.703 

14,656 

4.75 

25.813 

10,581 

37,152 

5.50 

April.... 

1,600 

20.084 

17.122 

4.68 

64,339 

17/144 

64,497 

5.37 

May 

6,672 

24.881 

4.62^ 

51,053 

92,756 

70,633 

4.50 

June 



7.190 

27,351 

4.68 

125,816 

95,089 

131,027 

4.06 

July 

3,902 

4,702 

21,495 

4.31 

100,780 

26,259 

102,550 

4.18 

August.. 

400 

6,118 

50,272 

4.751 

99,664 

7,231 

77,586 

4.00 

Sept'her. 

13,202 

6,647 

60,616 

4.62 

151,765 

117,949 

86,895 

5.00 

October. 

84,444 

4,293 

59,473 

6.25 

222,380 

195,182 

163,967 

6.00 

NovVr. 

142,115 

75,837 

71,773 

7.00 

303,121 

367,3.50 

115,161 

5.37 

Doc^ber . 

58,991 

133,429 

102,277 

5.75 

276,758 

245,791 

232,894 

5.62 

1,477,356  1,489,459  1,198,428 
1,172,7021.185.167    723,908 


304,654    304,292    469,520 
Increase,  "    

In  order  to  show  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  from  this  port,  for  six  months 
weekly,  we  append  the  following  table : —  r^  i 
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BZRmXI  OV  6B8TAIir  ARTICU8   ntOM    MBW  TOUC  TO  0UUT    BRITAlif,  WIBKIiW«  WITH    TBI 


TOTAL  SXrOETS  FROM  THE  POET,  FOE  THE  SAME  TIME. 


July    9.. 

16.. 

23.. 

29.. 
Aug't  6.. 

14.. 

20. 

27.. 
Sept'r  4.. 

12.. 

18.. 

24.. 

Oct*r  2.. 

9.. 

15.. 

22.. 

30.. 
Nof'r  6.. 

13.. 

20.. 

27.. 
DecV  4.. 

11.. 

18.. 

25.. 

31.. 


Total 

Total  '45,  6  moe. 


July    9.. 

16.. 

23.. 

29.. 
Aug't  6.. 

14.. 

20.. 

27.. 
8ept*r  4.. 

12.. 

18.. 

24.. 

Ocfr   2.. 

9.. 

15.. 

22.. 

30.. 
Nov'r  6.. 

13. 

20.. 

37 
Dec'r  4.. 

11.. 

18.. 

25.. 

31.. 


Total 

Totel  '45,  6  mot. 


17,000 


3,398 
3,630 


24,028 
89,096 


Floor. 

WWt, 

Com. 

17,(& 

Bariey. 

49,117 

50,137 

6,541 

13,653 

,, 

4,836 

11,937 

25,310 

, 

10,130 

21,460 

...... 

6,045 

22.989 

....... 

10,968 

14,728 

13,700 

11,317 

14340 

10,170 

17,380 

10;250 

...... 

, 

2,480 

27,6G3 

11,603 
11,169 

14,800 

33,460 

18,364 

12,560 

#7,395 
83,315 

31,801 

23,890 

104J19 

30,724 

•...••* 

47,751 

....... 

12,555 

33,554 

57,939 

12,975 

30,573 

6,951 

15,696 

25,440 

67.109 



2,516 

20,743 

111,532 

68,785 

.  ...... 

8,807 

56,073 

81,666 

.   ... 

33,716 

51,488 

104,065 

, 

251 

30,850 

44,876 

44,746 

, 

...... 

25,236 

46.067 

14,482 

....... 

7,061 

44,063 

70,819 

80,355 

9,365 

35,330 

36,151 

38,103 

....... 

, 

29,338 

57,947 
903,524 

26,982 



10,671 

500,733 

733,257 

17,029 

29,863 

779,353 

1,154,468 

959,762 

589,061 

34,753 

365,909 

303,054 

231,026 

244283 

47,649 

Oats. 

MmI. 

Whale  on. 

Sperm. 

137654 

3,602 

WhakboiM. 

6,758 

1,000 

250 

1,900 


6,546 


81,466 


685 
106 
597 


1,459 
8,499 


3,933 


35,105 
12,712 
21,913 
11,947 

7,905 
18,542 

3,613 


4,432 


9,337 
33,850 
13,686 
42,018 


19,533 
18,760 
28,986 
25,901 
16469 
6,589 


1,196 

2*741 
6,936 
5,835 

8,083 
34,296 

6,671 
31,223 

40i397 
13,333 

383,831 
330,590 
45M09 

9,648 
61*905 

30,640 
54,658 
19,845 

104,660 

589,357 

1^39,138 

187,775 
1,034,900 
1,914,935 
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The  Sogtish  demand  absorbed  nearly  all  theee  quantities.  Hie  Mowing  la  m 
comparative  table  of  the  quantities  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30  :— 

BZFORTs  OP  cBKTAm  ishcta  to  gkbat  bbitahi,  for  trs  rzLSi  turvaa  iuitb  30. 


Floar. 

England 969,306 

SeotUnd. 37,078 

Ireland 8,860 


Wheat 

848,607 

57,349 

68,449 


Corn. 

688,719 

78,026 

495,960 


Meat 
15,772 
642 
33,750 


Wool. 

610,625 


Total 1,015,244 

184S. 

England 35,335 

Scotland.. 20 

Ireland 


974,398     1,192,702 
9,010 


50,164       610,625 


790 


8,368,085 

3,368,065 
811445 


Total 35,355         9,010        135,6^  1  811,445 

The  quantities  of  com  and  meal  sent  to  Ireland  direct,  have  become  important, 
and  that,  doubtless,  will  be  an  increasing  trade.  The  following  is  a  taUe  of  the 
receipts  and  exports  of  flour,  at  four  leading  ports,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31 : — 


■  FLOUa — ^BBLS. 


New  Orieans.. 

Baltimore , 

Philadelphia... 
New  York...., 


EBCBIFTS. 

184i.  1846. 

599,836  1,020,816 

563,632  794,105 

475,449  753,252 

1,963,150  1,548,394 


FOREIOIf  EXPORTS. 

184S.  184f. 

79,266  372,112 

938,900  516,504 

201,956  364,812 

469,520  1,193,428 


Total 3,602,076       5,116,167  989,642        2,446,656 

The  exports  from  New  Orieans  are  to  foreign  ports  other  than  Cuba.    The 

large  increase  in  exports  has  not  sufficed,  however,  to  sustain  prices  under  the 

enhanced  receipts,  the  free  outlet  having  been  restrained  by  lack  of  freights. 
The  inmost  avenues  of  communicatbn  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  external 

demand.    The  following  is  a  table  of  the  receipts  of  produce  at  Cleveland,  on  the 

Ohio  canal,  for  a  series  of  years : — 

aSCEIFTS  OP  rRODXJCE  AT  GLSVELAKD,   VIA  OmO  CAH AL. 


1841. 

1,304,421 

441,425 

29,794 

478,370 

100,111 


Wheat.. ..bush. 

Flour. .bbls. 

Pork 

Coal bush. 

Aahes lbs. 

Butter 1,403,280 

Chceee 58,168 

Bacon 1,881,271 

Lard 961,161 

Wool 107,805 

Iron  <Sc  nails. ...     3,905,417 

Pig  Iron 968,160 

Gwn bosh 


1842. 

1,311,665 

492,711 

52,272 

466,844 

584,851 

1,115,056 

260,202 

1,267,245 

1,311,185 

199,803 

3,172,872 

1,924,386 


1841. 

813,356 

577,369 
13,177 

387,834 
1,082,733 
1,008,387 

215,819 
1,926,666 
1,649,835 

391,138 
7^008,140 
2,891,551 


1844.        1845.  1646. 

1,000,079   205,581  1,679,340 

511J10   352,732  368,355 

36,653    19,948  42.996 

560,842   886,880  893.806 

1,399,694  1,060,973  660,963 

M06,935  1,087,184  1,341,333 

90,010  

1,722.628   863,911  1.494,821 

1,546,365   722,734  1,073,444 

848,916   961,982  970,709 

..'...  .!....   164,967  597,270 


MERCHAimiSB  CLEABEO  AT  CLSVELAITD. 

Salt bWs.         59,773        49,456        44,310         79,579  52,601         58,952 

Merch'dise..lb8.  15,164,747  10,091,803  12,822,725  11,843,265  10,886,708  10,796,129 

Gypsum 1,532,129    1,789,422    2,964,955    2,429,720  1,711,753    1^16,578 

Cheese 30,854        77,551 

A  curious  item  here,  is  the  fact,  that  the  receipts  of  cheese  at  Cleveland  have 

ceased,  and  it  ift  now  shipped  inland.  It  is  observable,  that  the  export  of  merchao-' 
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dun,  by  canal,  bas  declmed  annnaDy  dnee  1843 !    The  revenue  <m  tiie  Ohio 
canals  is  as  follows : — 

OHIO  CANAL  TOLLS. 

184!.     1841.     1844.     184i    1846. 

Oldo Canal....     $387,443  23  f334;259  81  9348,710  99  9353,199  01  $338,018 

Miami 58,460  34  68,640  09  77,844  35  74,319  78  116,665 

»     EzteDs'n  4,085  13  8,39143  13,733  33  33,007  47        

Wabash  &Erie  5,86613  35,933  36  48,589  20  73,907  44  110,531 

Moskingmn....  15,355  97  33,349  98  39,384  64  38,46136  34,037 

Hockifig 8,713  37  4,349  33  5,386  44  4,519  73  5,145 

Walbondiog....  610  17  640  33  1,976  78  1,183  83  1,090 

Reserrea. 8,746  55  6,613  66        

Total 9475,53153    9464,433  31    9538^)63  07    9473;3U  47    9595,474 

The  expenses,  ^c,  are  abont  9350,000. 

The  increase  on  the  Wabash,  is  mostly  from  Indiana  business.  The  shipments 
from  Michigan,  for  several  years,  have  been  as  follows : — 

SHIFMSNTS  FROM  MICBiailV. 
TOLBDO.  MOITROK.  DtTSOIT. 

Flosr.  Wbeat.  Floor.        WbMft.  Floor.  Wh«ct. 

1843,. 37,380  110,730  9,310      79,455  180^210  98,933 

1843, 59,368  187,800  41,699    131,107  363,083  106,181 

1844, 38,070  38,548          396,170  113,353 

1845, 86,388  565,711  67,869    318,906  235,431  330,608 

1846, 68,600  753,311  155,108    373,847  464,099  114^7 

The  crop  of  Miefaigan  is  estimated  this  year  at  9,000,000  bushels;  of  which, 
near  2,500,000  are  accumulating  in  store  for  spring  navigation.  Of  these  large 
lake  productions,  considerable  quantities  seek  the  New  York  canals  by  way  of 
Oswego^  whence  the  clearance  by  canal  is  as  follows:— 

Floor.  Wbeat  Com.  Botter.           Cbeeie.  Laid.  Buon. 

Ms.  buskeU.  hmJUU.  lU.                lb».              lb*.  At. 

1845, 379,383  119,573  9,968  2,884,671  3,678,038  160,186    

1846, 471,318  483,446  847,747  2,664,558  4,868,036  553,063  548,356 

AH  theee  streamlets  uniting  upon  the  New  York  canab,  have  produced  a  great 
volume  of  trade,  as  expressed  in  the  foUowing  table : — 

CANALS. — RBCEIFTS  AT  TIDE  WATEB. 

1844.  184i.  1846. 

ForegL                      aoaotitf.  aoamkr.  Tdoo.  Ooantky.  Valoe. 

Board8&ScanUing....ft.         833..300  708,749  9873,436  817,150  91,021,385 

Fun  and  Peluy lbs.  339,434,700  337,934,666  4,044,720  260,335,271  4,422,936 

Shiaglee. M.           78,125  78,120  234.390  69,822  244,378 

Timber. ft         921,982  2,492,668  498,534  1,798,168  251,096 

Staves tbs.    97,583,000  139,754,800  628,898  106,152,500  1,513,432 

Wood... .cords          16,550  17,696  86^258  11,832  59,160 

Ashes. bblB.          80,646  69,668  1,393,860  46,812  1,076,904 

Agriculture, 

Pork ^ bUs.          68,646  45,153  571,637  80,093  800,935 

Beef 50,000  67,699  507,743  45,600  364,800 

Bacon. Jbe.          1,631,700  118,299  4,000,500  290,037 

Cheese 96,674,500  27,543,861  1,921,000  35,560,118  3^44,587 

Butter ?oo.;QfiQnn  21,835,455  3,055,564  31,477.657  3,220,638 

Uid >-«,&yMW  3,064,800  245,184  6,721.000  498.810 

Wool 7,762,300  9,504,039  2,946,252  8,866,376  2,571,415 

Hides. 298,009  36,277  340,960  42,613 

Flocir .bUs.      3,333,304  3,517,350  14,031,061  3,063,441  15,470,271 

Wheat. bush.      1,262,249  1,620,033  1,941,869  2,950,636  3,366,141 
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CAlTALSv-— SECEIFTS  AT  TIDE  WATEA— CONTUrUBD* 

1844.  184$.  1846. 

Ouaotity,  Ooantity.  ValiM.  Qouility.  ValiM. 

Rye. Jnisb.  63^9  157»43d  9111,009  331,799  9939,304 

Com 17,861  35,808  21,479  1,610,149  1,126,854 

Barley 818.472  1,137,917  671,371  1,427,953  813,933 

Other  Grain 1,166,524  1,994,609  491,951  1,990,800  710,474 

Bran  and  Ship^toff. 1,177,489  1,067,665  160,150  1,468,239  920,181 

Peas  and  Beans 21,176  66,175  70,145  96,800  96,800 

Poutoee 18,263  145,569  58,076  930,939  114,686 

Dried  Fruit lbs.  1,999,400  360,966  39,477  1,509,900  135,961 

Cotton 79,600  66,800  5,177  445,100  34,495 

Tobacco 318,900  670,900  80,508  2,609,100  313.099 

Clover  and  GraAB-eeed...  4,594,800  3,161,200  991,284  1,094,400  76,608 

Flax-eeed 3,114,000  8,303,960  166,079  5,983,700  131,943 

Hope 1,319,700  874,200  157,356  1,690,500  185,955 

Manufaetures. 

I>ome8jdeSpirits....galla.  1,191,317  1,588,601  444,809  1,496,549  313,800 

Leather Uba.  3,909,000  15,363,925  2,765,507  5,160,654  328,918 

Furniture 2,177,400  2,561,624  256,162  2,226,114  223,611 

Bar  and  Pig  Lead. 41,800  993,500  8,940  489,800  19,599 

Pig  Iron 6,492,600  8,031,918  140,546  10,574,740  182,574 

Bloom  and  Bar  Iron- 10,8924M3  965,929 

Ironware 944,900  4,665,398  186,615  1,219,091  48,830 

Domestic  Woollens 867,200  1,407,529  1,900,029  1,425,340  1,923,390 

Domestic  Cottons. 1,584,600  1,879,446  589,628  9,324,774  719.787 

Salt. bUa.  175,013  172,968  147,023  692,442  180,035 

Merchandise. 492,300  505,708  88«497  3,594,323  276,879 

Other  Artiele$, 

Stone,  Lime  &;  Clay. Iba.  50,159,800  55,344,593  63,016  44,900,033  63,170 

Gypsum. 1,801,800  19,263,800  27,666  12,084,100  26,933 

Mineral  Coal 18,480,700  47,798,300  119,406  10,846,600  47,116 

Sundries 54.722,400  83,237,259  3,329,490  90.841,614  2,633,256 

Aggregates, 

Forest tons  545,202  607,930    7,759,596  603,010    8,589.291 

Agriculture 383,363  447,627  27,612,991  628.454  33,662318 

Manufaouires 39,957  49^19    6^439,959  46,076    4,805.799 

Merchandise. 946  953         88,497  1,795       276379 

Other  Articles. 62,625  99,321    3,559,658  82.982    3,770,476 

Total 1,031,395      1,204,943  45,452,321      1,362,319  51,105,956 

This  volume  of  produce  has  kept  the  bosiness  of  the  canals  in  great  activity. 
The  total  business  of  the  canals  has  been,  for  several  years,  aa  follows : — 

Tom.  ValM.  ToUa. 

1839 1,435,713  $7339,764  $1,616,389 

1840 1,416,046  63,303,899  1,775,747 

1841 1,591,661  99,909,998  9,034,888 

1842 1,236,931  60,016,608  1,749,196 

1843 1,513,439  76,276,909  2,081,590 

1844 1.816,586  90,921,152  9,446,374 

1845 1,977,565  100,694,859  9.646,181 

1846 9,150,144  115,732,780  9,758,949 

A  large  portion  of  this  increase  of  tonnage,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  vegetable  food, 
of  that  description  which  has  formed  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  increased  ship* 
ments  to  England.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  vaJae  of  certain  articles  of 
produce,  delivered  on  the  New  York  canals,  and  of  the  same  articles  shipped  to 
Great  Britain,  and  the  total  shipments  from  the  United  States : — 
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«* — »   « 


Beef  TiUow.... 
Pork,bacon,&«. 
Butter  ^cheete. 

Wheat 

Flour 

Corn 

MeaL ^ 

Bye  and  Oats.^ 
Hope....  » 


S50»000 

572,814 

4,050,634 

1,911,758 

9,999,918 

H,93i 

4i'506 
171,561 


VzMrtedto   Talalfloa 
G.  BrikaiB.      (J.aalM. 


18<f. 

[to 

G.~BriUiB. 

777,906 

643,705 

338,647 

30460 

745,436 

43,893 

lOS 


U.I 

1310,551 

3,236,479 
758,899 
600^0 

6,759,488 
404,008 
641,099 
133477 


oqOumIs. 
364,800 
1,589,779 
6,065.170 
3.366441 
15,470,971 
1,196,854 

1^,955 


tSM. 

BxiMrtadto 

a  Britain. 

1,354,341 

768,266 

531,066 

1«056,395 

5,186,677 

797,176 

190,073 

143,694 

10,917 


Titelfiom 

U.SUlM. 

9,474,906 

3,883,884 

1/>6S,087 

1^1,975 

11,668,669 

1486,663 

M6«061 

638,999 

41,693 


16,309493  9,568,845  14,944,961    98,491,967  10,037,554  93,583,489 
Increase^ 19,119,144    7^68,709    9,339,991 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  amonnt  of  the  increased  receipts  of  the  canak 
\  exported  from  the  Union;  and  that  tha  remainderwas  in  excess  of  the  home 
wants,  is  evident,  from  the  fact,  that  prices  asB  less  than  itit  the  same  period  <if 
kstytear. 

The  natore  of  the  trade  is  such  now,  as  to  warrant  anticipations  of  a  rapid  in- 
ecease ;  and,  from  the  (ad  of  the  high  freights  and  possibly  diminished  quantity 
of  cotton  to  be  eorpertod,  greater  fiBunlities  for  transpoitation  may  be  looked  for, 
Snch  a  resnlt  will  allow  of  greater  remoneration  to  growers.  The  prices  of  cot- 
ton continne  to  advance ;  and  while  those  planters  who  have  entirely  lost  their 
crops  wiU  sniier,  by  those  who  have  a  fahr  supply,  as  is  the  case  m  the  Atlantic 
Statos,  a  most  profitable  year  will  doabtleas  be  experienced.  The  general  move- 
ment is  such,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  large  futue  trade.  Thus  (ar,  the 
spring  trade  has  opened  fairly. 

To  ship-building,  particularly,  a  great  impulse  has  been  imparted  by  the  growth 
of  the  ezpoit  trader  and  the  consequent  high  freights  which  have  been  obtained 
during  the  past  year  for  transportation  of  produce,  while  the  km  tariff  holds  out 
greater  prospects  of  return  flights.  Up  to  the  99d  of  January,  the  arrival  of  du- 
IftaUe  good*  at  the  port  of  New  York  was  94,810,997,  against  $9/498^1,  in  the 
same  period  last  year,  being  nearly  100  per  cent  As  a  consequence,  the  duties 
have  been  9l»901,830,  against  9746,100 ;  presenting  the  fact,  that  the  duties  un- 
der the  new  tariff  average  4  per  cent  only  less  than  under  the  old ;  that  is  to  sa]% 
die  duties  this  year  are  96  per  cent  against  SOi  last  year.  The  prospect  of  an 
improved  business  in  the  spring  and  fail,  has  induced  great  confidence  among  id^ 
porters.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has,  with  the  view  to  facilitate  business 
in  the  warehouse,  appointed  Mr.  D.  H.  Barhydt  as  a  register  of  goods  ware- 
housed, with  the  view  to  issue  certificates  of  deposit  on  goods  placed  in  bond,  spe- 
eifying  the  quantity,  packages,  and  value.  These  certificates  may  be  available 
in  the  market  to  snudl  capitalists,  as  security  in  procuring  discounts,  masmuch  as 
that  their  return  is  necessary  to  the  release  of  the  goods  they  represent  By 
teee  means,  the  importer  of  small  capital  can  command  on  these  warrants  dis- 
counts, and  they  wfll  become  the  best  possible  description  of  security  for  loans ; 
or  the  goods  may  be  sold  outright,  as  securely  and  satisfactorily  by  means  of  these 
warrants,  as  if  the  articles  themselves  were  taken  out  of  warehouse  and  exposed 
for  sale.  In  fkct,  by  such  a  warrant,  the  importer  holds  in  bis  hand  his  goods, 
either  for  sale  or  discount,  as  securely,  and  as  easily  transferable,  as  his  dollars 
in  bank  are  disposed  of  by  chock. 
▼OL.  zyi«— HO.  n.  IS 
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C0MM6BCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  NEW  YORK, 

fOB  TBI  TBAS  Bmmie  on  the  dOra  of  dbcembbb,  1846. 

Wi  commence  this  sUtement  with  mn  soooimt  of  the  Ttlue  of  the  ezporti  and  importi 

cf  mefchandiee  in  each  month  of  the  year,  at  taken  from  the  coatom-hooee  booka.    It 

will  be  leen  tiiat  the  total  exports,  in  1846,  were  $96,498,769 ;  exceeding  those  of  1849 

by  $3,539,100,  and  thoae  of  1844  by  $1,795,399 ;  which  were  laiger  than  any  former  yev. 


TALVB  OF  DOOBTS,  DI  1846. 
dutiable. 


TALUB  OF  BZF0ST8,  IB  1846. 


For.  foo4i  Do.  not 

dutiable,  dutiable. 


foods. 


Do.  ftee. 

January 4,849,884      376,905   43^1 

February, 4,177,959      474,360   96,779 

Mardi, 8,657,793   1,099,476   69,995 

April,. 4,105,393  9,998,878106,544  195,518114,997  1,998,736    519,599 

Mayr. 4,160,360   1,300,751   97,986  908,569  85^50  9,599,096    991,041 

June, 4.605,597   1,939.006   99,199  993,504  93,058  3,745,687      ^' 

July^ „ 5,411,595      799.935  54,879  199,403  40,414  9,876.015 

896,815  44,889  167,779  39.484  9,413,789 

600,849    10,044  305,860  89,309  9,938,101 

991,449   69,809  996^240  74,199  3.354,149 

719,915139,399  947,930  60,357  3,510,969 

537,496   61,346  U8,345  65,876  4,911,300 


August,- 7,585,497 

September, 5,979,993 

October,-. 9,738,997 

NoTember, 9,568,183 

December,-. 4,979«813 


194,575  36,857  1,939,419  91,769 
190,355  59,948  1.673,949  196,700 
199,079   66,916   1,463,399    957,781 


None. 
80.463 
57,589 

9,955 
70,350 

7,680 
None. 


58,406,847 11,117,435  745,599  9,993,136  811,795  31,953,611 1,435,990 

11,117/135  ^ — ^  9,993,136 

745,599  i  8U,79S 

1,435,990 


T^tal  impoitt,     70,969,811 


STaTBHBRT  OF  MFOftTS  IR10  TBB 


Bimndy, half  pipea 

q.  c*8k8  6l  bbls. 

Coal, -tons 

Gocoe, bags 

Cochineal,....  .ceroons 
Coflee,- bags 

cadLS 

Cotton, bales 

Duck,. 

pieces 

Earthen-waie,'. .  crates 

and  casks... 

Figs,. ......drums 

Glass,- boxes 

Gin, pipes 

Hemp,. bales 

» tons 

Hides, bales 

No. 

Iron,  bar, tons 

I*. 

sheet,  hoop,  ox. 

Indigo, cases 

ostoons 

Lead, 

MohuMi, 

-tierces 


184e. 

4,894 

4.047 

35,116 

5,969 

480 


399.456 
1,659 
3,474 

99.417 

35,893 

1,574 

9,356 

43,693 

145 

694 

566.446 

15.390 

17,371 

49,864 

997 

1,164 

993,796 

73,899 

5,168 


Mil. 

8,699 

7,286 

53,936 

7,969 

741 

319,369 

69 

356.749 

1.193 

7,970 

39.537 

140,747 

9,150 

9.501 

51.009 

730 

768 

703.989 

19,597 

98,937 

55,484 

9,069 

1,667 

385.914 

69,506 

5,780 


Total  ezportt,     86,41^769 

rOBT  OF  KBW  TQBKfFOB  1845-46. 

1846. 

Molasses^ bhis.  99,567 

OloiU. casks  931 

bxs.  and  bask.  11,807 

Pepper,. bags  91.945 

Pimento,. 7,066 

Rags,... „ bales  11,730 

Raisins, casks  7.969 

-.boxes  354.739 

drums  3,305 

Rice, tcs.  36^443 

Rum,. puncheons  1,300 


IMfc 

33.197 

U09 

39,915 

16.579 

90.789 

14.331 

11,799 

304,649 

9,199 

34,631 

1,979 


Salt, bush.  1,303,663 1,055,509 


Battpetre,- bags 

Sugar,.. hh& 

...tcs. 

bbls. 

hXB. 


Tobacco,.. 


.hb 

bales  Sl  cer. 
Wine,  butts  and  pipes 
.hhd8.&hf.da 

?r.  casks,. 41,691 
ndbbla.. 11,993 

boxes 19.911 

Wool, bales      19^114 


9,995 
67,938 
577 

7,949 
85,744 
37,659 
17,674 
14,916 

1,989 
19,415 


18,599 
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Google 


1,696 
17.039 
99358 
38,7n 

8,998 

17,191 

88S 

8,155 
97,361 

6.811 
10,699 
99,979 


^•»:.^ 


v,-^ 


tw 


AsaivAU  IV  SB  MK  ov  amr  «<»■. 
CoIomI  Tbomi.  of  the  United  Slates  Revanne  Service,  furaiebee  the  foUowiiy  liei  ef 
atrivab  at  the  port  of  New  York,  from  all  foreign  eoBUtriee,  for  the  year  eiidiaK  I>««o>n* 
ber  Slat,  1846:— 


Naitaik 

Ameriean, 

Britiah, 

Breineo,.*.,**. •... 

Swedieb, ^.. 

Hembiii^gfa^ 

IVencb, 

Norwegian, 

Batch, 

D>niih,». ...... ......... 

Fntofoese^... 

Pronian, 

AnArian^ 

Sardiniui, 

Belgian,. 

Boaaian,. 

BiaadHan,. «. 

Geooeae, 

Heiicany. 

New  Granada^ 

Central  America,... . . 

Oldenbaigfa, 

Toaeany,. 

Mecklenborgb^ 

Spaniafay. 

Chilian, 

Pemvian, 

Yenezaetian,.. 

LabMsk,. 

Colombian, 

Haytien, 

Sicilian,. 


475 

48 

90 

9 

8 
5 

1 
3 

4 


9 

1 


Barln. 

977 

50 

98 

9 

13 

7 

7 

8 

9 

1 

4 
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16 

99 

5 

3 

19 

4 

9 

7 

8 

6 

6 

.....^ 

4 
1 
1 
1 


Scbrt.  GalUoU.  8t*aMn. 

984      

6 


78 
3 

1 


9 

1 


ToCaL 
l,b90 
380 
67 
41 
96 
1 
9j 
90 
I 
1 
19 


Total,. ^ 

Janoaiy.. 

Febnuiry 

March 

571 

495       901        389 

JUmVAU  AT  RKW  TOBK, 
Ships.            Barks. 
11                  9 

17  11 
96               95 
35               11 

98  14 

13  14 

18  19 

14  6 
13               10 
95               11 

99  19 
38               97 

3 

1846. 

lit 

44 
45 
39 
49 
51 
39 
44 
40 
45 
38 
50 

7           4 

317 
984 
379 
615 
339 
355 
349 
189 
955 
335 
995 
^77 

9,;t93 

'^'oial. 
375 
356 
475 

Apr  n.  •.«..•••,.., .,•••,. 

M.r 

Jane 

^^y- 

Angnat 

September 

October. 

November 

600 
493 
433 

495 
953 

318 
416 
997 

P«M>1hbffr     .  X.  .xta 

999 

Whole  number,  i 
Which,  added  to 

Makee  a  total  fa 

IS  above,!..  * 

4,663 
94» 

6,959 
7,843 

891 

thearrivala 
r  the  year  of. 

fromfon 

iitnk  Dorts. 

Whole  number  1 

.      ...... 

Decreaee,.. 

Nois^^In  ^  above,  no  iloopa  are  induded ;  whkh,  if  added  to  the  maoy  achoonem 
from  Virginia  and  Philadelphia,  with  wood  and  ooal,  which  are  never  boirded,  owing  to 
the  raBoteoeit  of  die  p^ota  at  wfaidi  ^ey  come  in,  would  make  the  number  mach  greatar. 


>v 


IM 


%yv^^^^^^V9tK  VN^M^R^V* 


ooMPixATin  raw  op  oMtAia  ihd  pamemmm  or  Mi»KiiifT  tubs. 


Tain.  V^  ot  arrltili.  pMs*fen. 

1640, 1,953  63,797 

1841, 3,U8  57,337 

1843, 1,960  74,949 

184dt, 1,833  46,303 


Tma.  Ho.  of  airfyate.  ft«*fni. 

1844, 2,308  61,003 

1845, 2,044  82,960 

1846, 3,393  115,830  ^ 


TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  NEW  YORK,  IN  1846. 

A  correspondent  of  ^  *'  Journal  of  Commeroe*'  furnishee  the  fbltowing  statement  of 
the  tobaoco  trade  of  New  York,  for  the  year  endii^  December  3l8t,  1846.  It  will,  we 
4oubt  not,  prove  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers  >— 


SriTlimiT  OF  TBS  TOBACCO  TSAOB  OP  BXW  TOXK,  FOR  TBI  TSAR  1846. 


mi. 

DeliTcred  in  January, 

*•  February^'... 

••  March, 

«  April, 

May, 

<*         June,. 

"         July, 

**         August, 

«  September,.. 

•«         October,. 

*•  November,.., 

**         December,... 


Total,. 


Keatacky* 

386 

253 

451 

637 

640 

553 

343 

453 

603 
1,180 
1,370 

541 

7,238 


ya.aii4N.O. 

0 

17 

16 

4 

35 

75 

121 

|96 

196 

161 

170 

74 


955 


STATHIBllT— COATUi  \iU>, 


lantmry  1,  stock  on  htndr*. 
PeceiTed  in  January, 

«•         February, 

•*         Mareh,. 

April,. 

••         May,^ 

«         June, 

*•         Mfr^ 

••         August,.. 

**         Septemberr^.. 

•«         October, 

••         November,^... 

^        Decemberr 


3357 
350 
53 
803 
310 
409 
313 
664 
770 

1,184 
935 
387 
305 

9,058 
7,338 


190 

40 

1 

0 

18 

56 

306 

337 

833. 

367 

400 

71 

376 

1,975 
955 

lioso 


Stock  on  hand  1st  January,  1847,. 


Stock  on  band,  January  1, 1844, 
'•  *•         1845, 

••  •♦        1846, 

«  "        1847, 


Ohto. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 
30 

3 
37 
13 

0 

71 


6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

16 

4 

17 

20 

1 

33 

"1O8 
71 

"I7 
..hhds. 


Ky. 
6,138 
^,985 
3,357 
1,830 


ya.aBdN.O.Ohto. 
195         3 
336         0 
171        18 


Hd. 
0 
0 
1 

11 
0 
0 
4 
9 
3 
8 
0 

24 


1 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

13 

6 

6 

0 

33 

13 

84 
60 


34 
1^,901 


Md. 

0 
10 

9 


TMal. 
6,396 
4,331 
3,555 
8,901 


1^030        37       34 

it  wQUdd  ssemt  from  the  fbiegoiqg  statmnent,  that  the  tobacco  tnde  of  New  York  is 
la  a  rapid  state  of  dedfne. 
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CX>MMER£IAL  NATIGATION  OF  QBEAT  BRITAIN. 

Simm  AJID  GLBAXAMOBS  OF  GOLOKUL  AHD  FQEKMH  SHIFParO. 

The  foUowiog  is  •  ratura  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  British  shipping  entered  in* 

wards  at  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  British  colonial  ports,  aod  cleared  outward 
therefrom  to  such  ports,  in  each  year,  since  1830:— 

urrsKBD  ofWAins.  clbaxid  ootwaios. 

Tear.  8M|».  ToaaafB.                 Bbm*  Toaaafs. 

18S1, 3^ad  656,213                 2,698  663.145 

1822. 2,473  649,041                 2,709  670,140 

1823, 2,772  723,113                2,751  702,628 

1824, 2,856  757,659                 2,983  764,761 

1825, 3,014  810,478                 3,086  808,711 

1826, 2,991  926,308                2,903  771,152 

1827, 2^64  711,313                 2.779  735,180 

1828, 2,880  784,693                 3,118  82S39I 

1829. 2,974  829,727                 3,092  819,148 

1830, 3,043  842.795                 3,143  850,132 

1831, 3,104  870,869                 3,284  884,295 

1832, 3,148  875,419                 3,402  920,081 

1833, 3,286  912,441                 3,433  906,601 

1834, 3,326  922,856                 3,483  950,011 

1835, 3,633  1,040,091                 3,573  1,012,076 

1836 3.512  1,040,244                8,685  1,047,727 

1837, 3,534  1,078,681                 3,446  1,013,967 

1838 3,534  1,111,260                3,781  1,168,011 

1839, 3,698  1,162,684                 3,865  1,187.147 

1840, 3,887  1,251326                4,376  1,365.228 

1841, 4,160  1,364,517                 4,352  1.383,760 

1842. 34J83  1.067,485                 3,538  1,127,520 

1843, 3.909  1,304,236                 4,161  1,357.129 

1844, 4,151  1,375,705                4,979  1,604.029 

1845, 5,685  1,895,529                 5,046  1,706,836 

The  foUowing  is  a  return  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  British  vessels  entered  inwards 

from  ports  of  foreign  powers  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  respectively,  and 
cleared  ootwarda  to  such  porta,  in  each  year,  since  1820  :^> 

UTEBED  inWABDS.  CLBABBD  OFTWAHrS. 

Tear.  Shipi.  Tonnafe.  Ships.  TrtniiPiff«. 

1821,. 6.669  863,891                 5,766  75735 

1822, 6357  9304)82                6,768  300,091 

1823, 6,647  931,790                 5393  771,058 

1834, 6,844  941,447                 5,553  BIl,r.95 

1825 8,657  1,248,475                 6,133  904,848 

1836, 7,451  1,027363                 6,162  881,048 

1837, 8.756  1^82,638                 6348  1.06€.T4e 

1828. 8,437  1305.983                 7,331  1,089,045 

1829, 7.683  1,098/138                 7,125  1,040,042 

1830. 8.306  1319,949                 7,707  1,156,468 

1831, 9,429  1390323                 8,640  l,ms,9ll 

1833, 8312  1,185,425                 7395  1305,031 

1833, 7.774  1,151,481                 7,900  1,230,642 

1834,. 8,197  1328364                 8315  1,223349 

1835, 8390  1350,665                 8319  l^ll^mS 

1836, 8,579  1,334385                8,533  1,368323 

1837 9,202  1,407365                8319  1,420,008 

1838 9.866  1,525331  10,004  l,i>0O,765 

1839, 11,169  1,785,401  10,932  IjBS.ftll 

1840, 11,139  1,782316  10,997  1303,478 

1841, 11,734  1335.495  11,835  1312.699 

1842., 12,760  2,047.882  12,830  9.103,414 

1843,„ 12,779  2,070,660  12,806  2,137,440 

1844. 13,082  2,112.006  12.837  2,132J43 

1845^ — 13317  3369,744  14,008  2,427,5. 


IdS  Commercial  St4aistie$. 

COMMERCE  OF  CHINA  IN  1845-46. 

We  proeeed  to  compile  from  om*  latest  61es  of  papers  reoehred  from  China,  a  comprr- 
bensre  new  oftlie  commeite  of  die  sereral  ports,  so  fiir  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  die  offi- 
cial reports  of  Britiih  ccosals  residing  in  Canton,  Shanghai,  &e. 

The  iblbwing  abstracts  of  trade  under  the  British  flag,  at  Canton  axfed  Shanghai,  ■bows  die 
Immense,  and,  as  compared  with  1844,  the  &st  growing  discrepancy  between  the  amomu  of 
Bridrii  imports  and  ezpoHa,  which,  says  die  Chinese  Mail  oi  May  7, 1846,  we  leave  to  be 
aooomited  for  by  those  who  hsTC  hitherto  maintained  that  China  had  not  prodnee  enoogb 
to  satisfy  its  demand  for  foreign  manqfectores. 

JLBSTXACT  op  TRADE  trNDBE    BRITISH  FLAOS,  AT  THE  FORTS  OF  CAKTOir  Aim   SHAIfOllAI,  IK 
1845,  AS  OOMFARSD  WITH  1844. 

fmertOM  ts  IMi.       Dtamit. 
ImpMtt.  Kxpofts.  ImpOfts.       Exports.       lanorts. 

Ouioa 1UK484    vijswm   flo,7Hoi8    i7,9aM8»  ^jbAjob    Kmm 

flbaaghw 53SS»4»4       S,313,87S       S»838,8e8       8;W7,430     9,706,081     3,571,448     

18,41^486     17,690,113     96,079,960     90,199,700     9,706.691     6,360403     i,llA;m 

Next  to  the  Engikdi  ranks  the  Ameiiean  trade ;  but  as  there  are  no  pobliihed  retnniSr 
except  those  by  the  Britiflh  coosol  of  Canton,  we  can  only  jndge  of  the  transactioos  at  that 
port,  which  in  Tafaie  have  increased  very  considerably.  According  to  die  official  report  of 
F.  C.  Magregor,  the  British  consul,  the  United  States  imports  at  Canton  are  as  follows  >- 

1844,  in  57  veoels,  of  die  harden  of  33,273  tons, $1,390,170 

1845,  hi  83      "  **  38,658    ** 9,478,048 

Showing  an  increase  In  1845,  over  1844,  of  96  vessels,  and  15,385  terns ;  and  in  vah» 
more  dian  100  per  cent,  (91,157,17a) 

The  export  trade  of  the  Americans  is  equally  remarkable  with  that  of  die  import,  as 
wiU  be  seen  by  die  foUowing  exhibits— 

1844,  in  49  vessels,  of  die  burden  of  91,600  tons, 96,686,171 

1845,  hi  85      ••  -  37,959    «    74)79,834 

Increase  in  exports. 9133>669 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  exyoy  die  largest  portion  of  die  Chinese  trade ;  diat 
of  other  foreign  countries  widi  China  is  comparatively  insignificant ;  but  as  several  Etto* 
pean  nations  have  only  opened  a  dhect  oommerce  with  Chhia  sinoe  the  late  war,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  to  what  extent  it^oay  be  carried,  or  how  for  they  may  rival  the  commerce 
of  those  countries  who  have  been  longer  in  die  trade.  The  entire  foreign  trade  for  1844 
and  1845  is  comprised  in  two  diort  tables,  a  reference  to  which  shows  at  a  glance  what 
progress  has  been  made  daring  the  past  year  at  the  port  of  Canton ;  and  we  believe  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  EnglUi  and  Americans,  foreigners  have  ahnost  confined  their 
operations  to  that  port 

The  following  table,  confined  exchntvely  to  Canton,  shows  the  amount  of  trade  at  that 
port,  under  British,  American,  FVench,  and  other  flags,  during  1845,  as'cinnpared  with  )844. 

POBSIOlf  TRADX  OT  CAHTON,  VUKSd    1845,  COMFAIKD  WITH  1844. 

184i.   1844.   1845.   1844. 


FUf. 

BrHuTr. 

Imports. 
IOJ08,03iri5a06JIO 

Ezportt. 
90.7S4.Ol4    17395300 

Impom. 

Ezporti. 
9308.058 

^assk 

AlDOTlCWI****  • 

9,478,468 

1390.170 

7.079.854 

0380.171 

US7378 

1303.003 

Tnn6k 

MIS 

3S393 

03,010 

37,136 

55.880 

nM 

Dntflh 

77,751 

9U,7tie 

095,533 

579488 

03345 

1533iT 

DuiMi 

10371 

51300 

141.190 

141,199 

3S;119 

8w«didi 

114317 

1^334 

170.015 

151.088 

90383 

95397 

GmMtt 

mjs» 

8,748 

419373 

199388 

117,707 

907.085 

hmtnM 

mum 

ei439« 

919390 

7399 

910330 

919.C74 

OdMii 

99.489 

60.517 

103.680 

9.009 

IHOBO 

383B5 

TMalM4i^. 

HMUU 

1730^ 

IMCMM  96313340 

M8MM 

530%4n 

A;mfi» 

-■^——  -y 

o 

-~ 
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The  trade  of  PkMMiboiw-fco  ibr  the  yatr,  it  qoto  Iinigwifinint.  The  groM  ettiDaiit  of 
in^oft  ie  ^672^47  17b^  of  wfaidi  £&IJSS^  U  4d.  wm  camied  aw»y  by  the  AipB  which 
brooght  it,  so  that  the  actual  ealee  of  Britiah  gooda  were  X4,327  15b.  8d. ;  the  exports,  tn 
^  *^gregat€,  being  ^6683  4b.  3d.  The  Ameneans  appear  to  have  been  more  Boocesafiil 
at  this  port  They  imported  in  three  veasels,  goods  amounting  mTafaie  to  XU  ,513  19b.  lOd., 
of  which  £4,235  16a  fUL,  from  HonglLong,  waa  probably  on  Britirii  accoimt ;  and  their 
exports  were  £776  5b. 

The  retorns  from  Shanghai  exhibit  a  great  inoreaae— dioogh  scarcely  greater  than  was 
antidypated.  The  imports  for  1845  are  £1,082,307  against  £501^35,  the  prerious  year ; 
the  expOTta,  £14^,091,  against  £487,52a  In  cotton  goods,  the  imporla  exceed  those  of 
CanAon,  the  reapecttve  qnantities  bemg^— Shanghai,  1,283^75  pieces;  Canton,  375,020. 
In  1845,  Shanghai  imported  496,563  pieees  of  ootton  febrics ;  there  is,  therefore,  an  increaaa 
BD  the  year  of  apwaids  of  850,000  pieces. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  United  States  haa  not  takea  meaaores  to  procare,  through 
its  GOOBols,  accmate  statements  of  the  tiade,  &^  ef  the  several  ports  of  China.  Thii  ne- 
^ect  ahoald  be  reoiedied ;  almost  afl  anr  information  on  the  Bafajeet  is  derived  flora  the 
paina-taking  officials  of  the  British  government 

KX70RT  OF  TEAS  nU>K  CHINA  TO  THE  TTNTrXO  STATES, 

From  30CA  June,  1845,  Ut  l«t  Juiy,  1846;  with  export  of  Silk  mnd  S^ndrieM  to  the  UmUd 
Stateo,  in  41  vessel* ;  derioed  from  the  **Ckineoe  BepooHorf,'* 

184S. 


Vmmk. 
Airooe. 


Tmiqiun.. 


Howqoa. 

ioha  a.  Adaotf.. 

AmM^Kin 

MuySUM 


Obowadoa. 


flMvy. 


EHnAnn.. 
Ooiiote..... 
Lrtaod.... 
Ooeida..... 
GMftoa-... 


AaoMarift.. 


Ttrtar... 


DooflAM. 


A1i>ioD 

AihaO.C<Mlor.... 
Jm.  Boanaaa 


T.W.llaan.. 


rl3, 
83. 

OotoiMr     94* 

Nevembw  13, 

«. 

SO. 

«         30. 

DMMib«r    9, 

«. 

1846. 

Jftoaaiy      S, 
14. 

n, 

19, 
«. 

»*  31, 

Wwnafy     8. 

95. 
95. 

9. 

9. 

U 
91 

I 

91*, 
98. 
«7, 


T.H 


,478 

148393 

1.607 

341,989 

950,138 

9!^ 
391,831 

119,197 

133^431 

381,905 


438.470 
63,171 


310.887 
83«.188 
910,790 
479.396 
980,633 


HjMo.    H.BklB.    TwaidLST.   O,  Powder.  ImptriaL 

—                              16.031  10,761 

9.400  3,366 

18.465  3,080 

9JBS9  93S0 

90,193  93,933 

5,39s  ^739 

1,940  11,340 

S7.3U  90.045 

45,047  99357 

9,419  7,119 

15.573  14300 

58.577  36313 

70310  54,007 


13,076 
19346 

3.906 
M,950 
17.667 

8.1411 


790 


95,739 
61.018 

is!  106 
96308 


69,131 
36311 
47316  40,104 
51,765     108,605 


47.608 

8314 
93,411 

94.890 
60,645 

91704 


S9307 
960,709 
177.767 
973.498 


903311 


Marah 


Apdl 

M 

June 


191,]$4 
94J0S 
nS368 

373.151 
94M18 
9n,404 
199370 

86474 
917300 

50317 
166,6« 


19.584 

5388 
11.008 
19.318 
10.058 

77.389 

6&oib 

44376 

10398 

60.790 

93349 

47,990 

48.061 

90356 

4,353 

4S,4«» 

98,638 

7.645 

4364 

13345 


10,7U 
31305 
05,103 


66,090 
9.6SB 

903B7 


94,609 
90350 


47307 


3.497 
6353 
61,708 
33,661 
11.469 
74,406 
39,401 
30380  100,604 
10,605  91.704 
16340       07,008 

39,100       48358 


30,657 
107,145 
0.168 
34381 
77300 
75,807 
95308 
68,456 

10388 
100.630 
48.047 
003T7 

196391 
69.106 
79304 
78,156 
U181 


14.505  11386 

00.717  56386 

4S;099  94.740 

47,899  30,400 

60,985  41301 

100,740  67336 

37.698  90388 

50305  41351 

50.434  99,101 

39.710  17368 

43358  30,164 

94370  15,190 

33.440  97,770 

57304  36,781 

11388  7471 

7386  3,984 

31394  n390 

94343  90378 

18,710  16338 

17,906  *1830i 

90.961  16,310 

87.038  40361 

8.803  7330 

11343  7.708 

5.091  5.300 

95368  13385 


T^italPonodt..     8388.731     005366      9388,776      1.953,760     854343 

i«f]844-48,     -         ««      ..     0.171308     35831S       9354360        041366     674378 

1813-44,     «        ««     ..     6306^10     880^704      1,738301        807388     4i63« 
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XBUrl 


Airono.. 


Tonqnin.. 
Inea. 


Beber.. 

Howtqoa.. , 

Jobn  Q.  Adams.. 

Ann  McKim 

MaiySJtoD 

Montreal , 

Boretio 

CkMBdoB 


1846. 


Montaok..^ 
X3inAon.. 
Cbbota.*... 


Oneida 

OnfUtt 

Bainbow 

Genera 

Ann  Maria. 

Looehoo 

Natcfaex. 

Tartar 

Pan)  Jooet 

Medora 

Wimluekon.... 

Lncai 

Helena 

BonglaM 

Zenobfa*. 

Albion 

Jobn  O.  Colter.. 
Jat.  Boorman... 

Akbar 

Candaoe 

1*.  W.  Beaai. . . . 


8.«ta» 

xaoon 

PMrohoof. 

OP  njift- 

^•kee. 

Onlooff. 

Gnm. 

Bluk. 

'ToCaL 

43«9 

84390 

4340 

80348 

aeo 

3,0M 

..... 



7,766 

3314 

11,088 

360 

4,793 

10396 

164,368 

M8306 

833,174 

40JUM) 

75,738 

4,066 

33,190 

190354 

153,483 

MM 

11,937 

506,017 

101,796 

008,715 

S2^ 

45.960 



...... 

983,541 

78343 

Se836» 

3M01 

18,100 

..... 

95,730 

368,674 

75301 

44436S 

S»^ 

37,613 

16,946 

7,405 

503.841 

lAOlO 

646351 

84,485 

.... .. 

....  • 

969,997 

84,485 

347.488 

53ff 

90.457 

16,006 

309.906 

49309 

3S8370 

98^7 

S^M» 

0,406 

490.309 

88,456 

578348 

rr.Toi 

8,718 

540,088 

96,410 

566301 

38,350 

37344 

ZfiU 

797356 

60318 

706.774 

ss^m 

6.8B8 

63,171 

6B.478 

195348 

«7.963 

437,614 

97,963 

465377 

•«.•.. 

17,099 



437,088 

17,099 

454,050 

«»xs 





0,163 

391,379 

76,145 

307384 

9i,im 

90,366 

680301 

109,456 

799.047 

*^ 

..... 

96^548 

360,870 

90,439 

3003U 

11.8» 

17341 

5304 

406314 

34,497 

530311 

m,4» 

99.949 

81348 

110.588 

998,316 

338,804 

71,779 

19,105 

..... 



461,984 

63,884 

565,168 

33,30« 

46300 

9387 

7.580 

401,833 

90.583 

499,406 

150,019 

9310 

8,999 

343306 

161358 

505,463 

m,TK 

90318 

35,967 

SB5.499 

175380 

680300 

137318 

5394 

344,359 

149319 

487,964 

OT,0e8 

363M 

409,735 

03,536 

496,973 

(».Ma 

00,140 

..... 

379397 

135,949 

707,830 

87,079 

-       9,998 

8,304 

801 

310389 

100,119 

410,994 

00.003 

11.635 

46378 

""•^ 

117,716 

51,857 

93.653 

..... 

340,108 

75309 

494,701 

»,064 

3.790 





500348 

97384 

6n,439 

13i,60 

39,039 



338,543 

163,603 

509.995 

3.874 

10,901 

491350 

14,865 

436,494 

4.791 

...... 

974387 

4,791 

970,038 

S7S.488 

25300 

565.491 

300348 

866330 

00,094 

89,993 

..... 

..... 

905,514 

08,667 

990,811. 

300,975 

89.701 

4,m 

6,483 

426,780 

409.979 

839,750 

181,000 

46349 

15307 

148354 

949,955 

300300 

947,054 

51.988 
016,378 

35,435 



303,938 
14,935395 

999,049 
4,906367 

608,880 

3,064,100 

990304 

18303,008 

5,880,865 

1301,965 

60,985 

998,353 

13301,115 

6,050,468 

90,751.583 

3,133,133 

790,699 

60,178 

139304 

10^131337 

4.195.587 

14357364 

B^des  the  above  named  40  Teasels,  the  Talbot  sailed  on  the  2Sd  My,  with  a  cargo  of 
drugs  and  sondries,  making  the  aggregate  despatches  from  China  to  the  United  States,  41 
vessels,  during  the  season ;  the  Ann  MeKim  was  laden  at  Shanghai,  and  the  Montank  took 
there  a  portion  of  her  cargo.  The  Talbot,  Huntress,  and  Lenox,  touched  at  Manilla,  to 
&t  up. 

We  give  below  the  following  table,  specifying  the  various  articles  exported  to  tht 
United  States:— 

BZPOIT  OF  SILK  AMD  SIWDSIES  TO  THE  UHITED  STATES^  ON  THE  ABOVE  NAMB)  41  VBBSBLS. 


Pongees pieces  54,004 

Handkerchiefs •♦      50,975 

Sarenets ««        6,167 

Seoshaws „ *♦        4,085 

Satins "        3,982 

I>Bra$^k8. «•  321 

Satin  Levantiiies ••        1,099 

Crapes «  199 

Crape  Shawls ••    132,^67 

Orapo  Scarfs ••      10,290 

Sewing  Silk lbs.       630 

Raw  Silk „ boxes       436 

Orass  cloth '*         698 

Fan*  and  Scroens. **      M68 


Cussia peculs    7,877 

Matting. rolls  23,533 

Rhubarb boxes    1,135 

Sweetmeats "       4,637 

VermiUion .-. «  176 

Split  Rattans bundles    1,068 

Pearl  Buttons. boxes       304 

Chinaware "  644 

Firecrackers «♦    90,610 

Aniseed  star •*  159 

Oil  of  Cassia "  154 

Oil  of  Anise "  174 

Camphor. ^ouls    1,35$ 

Lacquered  ware^ .....bozei     377 
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PENNSYLVANIA  IRON  TRADE,  1844-184«. 

Tb  foDowiD^  statement  of  the  iroo  trade  of  PemiBylvaDia  it  derived  from  the  Phila- 
delphia "Coramerdal  list  i^— 

The  suppliea  of  iroD  tent  from  the  difierent  mines  of  the  State,  by  the  variocis  improve- 
ments,  from  the  1st  of  December,  1844,  to  the  30th  November,  1845  and  1846,  have 
beenj — by  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal:— 

1846.  \m. 

Pig  Iron « V lbs.  57,405,226  38,183,139 

Wroightlron 18,669.843  8,103,667 

Castings 5,918,897  6,336,969 

Total 81,993,936  52,623,775 

Or,  36,604  tons  of  2,240  lbs. 

Of  the  above  amount,  there  were  received  from  the  Susquehanna  and  Tidewater 
Canal:— 

1846.  1846. 

Pig  Iron lbs.  50,247,556  34,476,562 

Wrought. 14,915,902  6,215,611 

Blooms 4,352,369  5,192,356 

Castings. 386,129  357,907 

The  balance  came  from  Port  Deposits,  and  was  brought  down  in  arks,  by  the  Dek- 
ware  Canal,  and  taken  ofl*  at  Bristol : — 

1846.  1846. 

Pig  iron lbs.  42,764,493  34,450,094 

Btf  and  Sheet  Iron. 106,989  1,653,899 

Castings. 428,588  580,420 

Blooma 1,000 

By  the  Schuylkill  Canal  :— 

1846.  1846. 

Pig  and  Wrought  Iron lbs.  7^13,440  19,786,400 

Nails 1,612,800  6,348,160 

Total  quantity  brought  down  and  carried  up  by  the  Reading  Railroad : — 

1846.  1846. 

Pig  Iron  and  Castings lbs.  22,343,270  7,106,936 

Barand  Sheet 9,372,910  2,803,588 

Blooms 2,459.060  1,217,254 

Noils  and  Spikes ^ 7,251,670  2,990,356 

By  the  Columbia  Railroad :— 

1846.  1846. 

Pig  Iron lbs.  2,115,500  48,400 

Blooms... 1,116,300  1,572,650 

Bar  and  Sheet 9,008,100  10,890^00 

Castings. 434,100  620,800 

Nails  and  Spikes.. 21,500  99^)00 

Received  by  the  Norristown  Railroad*: — 

1846.  184S. 

Pig,  C«Mings,  and  Rolled lbs.  10,288,789  819,616 

Nails 1,741,792  No  return. 
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BB0AnTUL4W>]C 

PiglioaandCMtbg*. 
iht. 

Chesapeake  aad  Delaware  Canal 63,334,093 

Delaware  Canal 43,193,081 

BchoylkiU  Canal 7,413,440 

Reading  RaUway 23,343,230 

Columbia  Railway 3,549,600 

Noniatown  Railway 10,388,789 

Total 149,113,333 

Or  66,56i9tona. 

Reading  Railway 7,251,670 

Norriatown  Railway, 1,741,703 

ColnmUa  Railway 31,500 

BchoylkiU  Canal 1,613,800 

Tidewater  Canal 

Total 10,637,773 

Equal  to  101,317  kega. 


18,668343 
106,389 


9,373,910 
9,008,100 


37,157^13 
Or  15,588  tons. 

BkHMM. 

3,459,060 


7,851,670 

i,s^i3ei 

14,063,099 
'Or  6,378  tona. 


THE  COAL  TRADE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
We  are  indebted  to  C.  G.  Chilm,  Esq.,  the  Editor  of  the  '<  Philadelphia  Commeretrf 
list,"  ibr  the  tabeJar  statements  and  remarks  whidi  follow.     Few  men  are  more  indos- 
trioos  in  collecting  statistics  of  trade ;  and  the  accuracy  which  marks  the  labors  of  Col 
CUlds,  can  scareely  be  questioned  :-- 

The  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania  is  attracting,  more  and  more,  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try. No  thinking  person  can  contemplate  its  progress,  without  being  deeply  impreased 
wiUi  the  importance  to  our  Umen,  of  the  State  in  which  auch  vast  resonrees  of  fuel  are 
foimd.  Were  Pennsylvania  annihilated,  with  all  her  mountains  of  coal  and  iron,  how 
OM^lancholy  would  be  the  condition  of  her  surviving  confederates,  in  regard  to  these  tw« 
great  requisites  of  civilized  life. 

J£  the  importance  of  the  coal  trade  is  inconceivably  great,  its  progress  has  been  aston- 
ishing, ibithradte  eoal  waa  first  used  as  feel  (on  tide-water)  in  1830,  and  the  total  supply 
then  sent  to  maiket,  was  365  tons !— a  quantity  smaller  than  that  now  annually  consumed 
by  lumdreds  of  single  establiahments.  We  now  find  a  sin^e  iron  manufectnnng  company 
in  our  State,  consuming  60,000  tons  of  anthracite,  and  100,000  bush^  of  bituminous 
coals  annually. 

From  being  regarded  as  a  doubtful  article  of  combnstioa  at  all,  anthracite  coal  has  come 
to  be  Urgely  used  for  domestic  purposes,  for  the  production  of  steam  in  manufecturing  ea- 
tabliahments,  for  propelling  steamboats  and  railroad  locomotives,  and  more  recently  for  the 
manufecture  of  iron,  for  v^iich  purpose  it  is  employed  on  an  immense  scale.  In  1840, 
there  were  no  anthracite  fomaees  in  fiiU  and  succearfhl  operation.  There  are  now  40 
fiimaoes  in  blast,  many  of  them  of  the  largest  class.  Within  the  last  three  years,  18  roll- 
ing mills  have  been  erected,  which  consume  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  anna- 
ally.  This  branch  of  business,  so  important  in  a  national  view,  is  deedned  to  increase 
rapidly,  as  tlM  demand  for  railroad  iron  increases  in  almost  every  section  of  our  oountiy. 
It  is  only  by  collecting  details  and  uniting  them,  that  ^  extent  and  importance  of  the 
coal  trade  is  made  apparent  It  has  already  more  than  trebled  the  coasting  trade  o(  Phil- 
adelphia, and  pavs,  annually,  a  frei^t  on  the  shipments  coastwise  fit)m  tiiki  port,  of  more 
than  a  million  or  doUan.  If  this  tmde  is  of  so  much  importance  in  this  peri<xl  of  its  com- 
parative infenoy,  what  will  it  be  in  its  fiiU  growth  7 

About  the  year  1837,  a  report  was  made  to  the  govemm^it  by  Major  Bacbe,  of  the 
Topographical  Engineers,  on  the  sidiject  of  an  arti&ial  harbor,  or  breakwater,  at  Cape 
May,  in  which  he  states,  that  the  insurable  interest  created  by  the  coal  trade  passing 
aroimd  Cape  May  alone,  already  amounts  to  more  than  twenty-two  millions  of  doUaia  per 
annum,  estimating  merely  the  vessels  in  ballast  coming  after  it,  and  the  value  of  the  ves- 
ael  and  cargo  cariying  it  to  the  vaiious  ports  at  wfaidi  it  is  wanted.    Many  of  these  veasels 
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bring  w  ■ofiplfieB  from  the  porta  they  ooom  fimn,  at  meiely  a  Boaunal  freig^  imlead  of 
ballast — plasteTi  firii,  lumber,  nit,  and  other  articles  required  ibr  consmnption  in  the  inte- 
rior, which  add  materially  to  the  resources  of  the  canals  and  ndlroad& 

In  England,  coal  appears  to  have  been  first  used  as  foel,  about  the  dose  of  die  ISMi 
eentory.  In  1239,  Henry  IIL  granted  a  charter  to  the  borgessea  of  Newcastle,  to  dig  for 
eoal ;  which  is  the  first  legal  mention  of  the  article  on  raeord.  As  early  as  1140,  we  find 
luneog  the  Leges  Borgorom,  an  enactment  giving  q;)ecial  privileges  to  the  in-bring»«  of 
fiiel,  which  is  descnb^  as  being  '*  wood,  tarves  and  pea^**  'Hie  Eb|M*  ^^^^  trade, 
wlkich  now  amounts  to  forty  miflions  <^  tons  annually,  may  indicate  to  us  somedung  of 
what  we  have  reason  to  predict  in  our  iutnre  career. 

Perhaps  few  persons  have  distinctly  considered  the  aggregate  expenditure  in  the  im« 
provements  designed  to  fiicilitate  the  transportation  of  coal  firom  our  vast  coal  fields.  Let 
OS  look  at  some  definite  statistical  account  of  these  operations  :— 

KJLMIS  AXD  OOST  OF  TIB  OAITALS  AHD  EAILIUUDS  ZJUSIIIII  TO  TBB  0041.  MIBIS. 

leogtli.lflHth*  Ooi^ 

Lehi8h  Coal  Rsoioir. 

The  Lehigh  Navigation  extends  from  Easton  to  Whitehaven, 
71  miles ;  and  thence  to  Stoddartsville,  16  miles,  there  is  an 
improved  navigation 87  $4,555,000 

Whitehaven  and  Wilkesbarre  Railroad,  from  Whitehaven  to 
Wilkesberre,  with  three  inclined  planes  and  one  tunnel... .  30         M50,000 

Ifaueh  Chunk  Railroad,  firom  Summit  and  Room  Run  Mines, 
to  Mauch  Chunk,  and  back  trades 36  600,000 

Beaver  Meadow  Rdlroad,  from  the  Beaver  Meadows,  to  land- 
ing on  Lehigh  Ganal^ « 96  360,000 

Hazleton  Railroad,  to  Lehigh  Canal, 10  130,000 

Buck  Mountain  Railroad,  to  Lehigh  Canal, 4  40,000 

Summit  Railroad^ 3  30,000 

Total  Lehigh  Improvements,. 87      08      97^)45,000 

ScmTTuoLL  Rmiqr. 

The  Schuylkill  Navigation  commences  at  Philadelphia,  and 

terminates  at  Port  Carbon,  (induding  cost  for  enlarging  to 

this  time,) „ 108  $5,675,000 

The  Reading  Railroad  extends  fVom  Richmond  to  Mt  Carb<»u, 

with  a  branch  from  <he  Falls  of  Sehnylkill  to  the  Columbia 

Railroad,  at  Peteis'  island,  induding  cost  of  locomotives, 

cars,  Ac, 93       11,000,000 

Little  Schuylkill  Railroad,  between  Port  Clinton  and  Tama- 

qna,  cost  $380,000,  and  new  roils  now  laying,  $320,000, .  30  500,000 

Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad,  cost  $430,000 ; 

new  rails,  and  7^  miles  extendon  to  Swatara,  $130,000,...  55  550,000 

Danville  and  Pottsville  Railroad,  unfin'd,  and  only  part  in  use,  39}  680,000 

Mount  Carbon  Railroad, 7  155,000 

Mount  Carbon  and  Port  Carbon  Railroad,. ^ SJ  130,000 

Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad, , 14  300,000 

Mill  Creek  Railroad, 7  130,000 

Railroads  constructed  by  individuals— aggregate,. 70  180,000 

Railroads  under  ground  in  the  mines, 60  75,000 

Total  SchuylkiU, lOff    357    $19,365,000 

OTHSSpLACn. 

Lykens  Valley  Railroad,  to  Susquehanna  Canal, 16  $900,000 

Wiscooisco  Canal,  to  Millersbnigh,  on  Susquehanna,. 13  70,000 

Swatara  Railroad,  to  Union  Canal,. 4  30,000 

Lorberry  Railroad,. 4  30,000 

Total  other  places, 13      34        $310,000 
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Ldriffh  InprofemeDtai 87      98  •7,045,000 

SchijikiU, 108    357  19,365,000 

Olkn  plaoas^....^ 13     34  810,00ft 

Tottl, 207    479    $96,790,000 

To  these  must  be  added  the  Delavare  and  Hudson  Canal,  108  miles  long, 

and  Railroad  24  miles,  cost ^ 3,250,000 

Moms  Canal,  108  miles  long,  oonstrocted  to  carry  ooal  to  New  York,  cost        4,000,000 

Grand  total, ^ ^ « $33,970/K)0 

Total  length  of  cuak,^ 417  milei.  |  Total  langth  of  nflrotdi,. 603  raflea. 

The  coal  trade  ghres  employment  to  a  very  great  nomber  of  persons.  Indeed,  nearly 
an  the  cost  of  die  articles  is  the  result  of  labor.  In  its  locality,  it  is  worth  only  from  25 
to  50  cts.  per  ton ;  averaging  35  cts.  per  ton.  But  in  all  the  operations  connected  with 
mining  and  transportation,  a  vast  amoont  of  labor  is  employed.  We  most  take  into  ac* 
coont,  not  only  the  miners,  and  the  boattnen  and  brakemen  on  the  canak  and  railroads, 
and  the  hands  on  board  the  transporting  vessels,  and  the  cartmen  at  the  |daoes  of  dehvery, 
but  also  the  thoosands  employed  at  some  time,  in  making  the  neoeesary  raHroads  and 
«analB»  the  locomotive  and  stationary  engines,  the  boats,  dtc.  4lc 

The  sums  thos  inve^ed  in  providing  avenues  for  the  coal  trade  Buy  be  conopnted ;  bat 
lb<  enhanced  vahie  of  lands,  and  the  property  which  appears  in  smiling  villages,  where 
once  roamed  the  panther  and  the  bear,  bdffle  aU  oar  attempts  at  cakndatiDn. 

These  eiiiibiti<Mi8  of  the  extent  of  the  coal  trade,  and  of  its  importance  to  the  Unioii, 
lead  OS  to  ask  whether  this  interest  has  not  a  very  strong  daim  upon  the  government  ibr 
protection  and  encooragement  If  not,  how  could  such  a  daim  be  conceived  of  as  possi- 
Ide  T  What  operations  can  be  more  intimately  connected  with  the  prime  elements  of 
national  growth  and  power  7  What  political  wisdom  can  discern  the  propriety  of  withhold- 
ing the  protecting  power  of  the  government  here,  unless  it  be  that  which  denies,  altogether, 
the  justice  and  policy  df  any  restrictions  on  the  disheartening  competition  of  other  nations, 
which  is  fitted  to  keep  back  oar  own  enterprises  Ibr  centuries  ? 

The  proximity  of  the  Nova  Scotia  mines  to  the  New  England  State*— the  immense 
capital  of  the  Britiih  Mining  Association,  (the  present  holders  of  the  original  grant  to  the 
Duke  of  Yorii,)  and  the  fiu^ties  they  possess  for  bringing  their  coal  into  this  country,  to 
the  destmction  of  our  own  industry,  seem  to  require  some  legislative  enactment  in  behalf 
of  this  important  trade. 

As  early  as  July,  1769,  and  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  a  law 
was  passed  laying  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  bushel  on  imported  coaL  (See  Pub.  Doc.,  p.  72.) 
August  10th,  1*^,  the  duty  was  increased  to  3  cents  per  bushel  Again,  on  the  3d 
of  May,  1792,  the  duty  was  increased  to  4J,  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  1794,  to  5  cents  per 
iMshel  This  duty  was  continued  under  all  Ae  partv  changes,  until  April  27th,  1816, 
when  the  duty  was  changed  to  5  cents  per  heaped  buahel  In  1824,  May  26th,  after  omr 
cool  had  begun  to  be  useftU,  the  duty  on  imported  coal  was  increased  to  6  cents  per  bushel, 
or  $1  50  per  ton ;  Oen.  Jackson,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  voting  in  fiivor  of  this  doty. 
In  1842,  the  duty  on  import^  coal  was  raised  to  $1  75  per  ton ;  but  even  withthischeck 
to  its  importation,  some  suppHes  were  brought  in,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  subsequent  state- 
ment taken  fix>m  official  documents.  By  the  present  tariff  the  duty  is  only  about  45  cents 
per  ton  on  board,  and  may  be  reduced  to  35  cents. 

It  thus  appears  that  Washington,  Madisra,  Monroe,  Adams  and  Jackson,  gave  their 
high  sanction  to  the  protection  of  ^  coal  interest— an  roterest  of  the  importance  of  which 
evan  those  iar-reaching  minds  must  have  formed  a  very  inadequate  idea.  Of  the  use  of 
ooal  m  the  production  of  steam,  it  is  not  easy  to  sav  what  supposition  and  expectations  it 
would  be  safe  to  pronounce  extravagant  In  an  address  lately  delivered,  a  Mr.  Pierpont 
indulged  in  the  foOowinff  iUustration : — 

^  It  required  twenty  Uioosand  men  twentv  years  to  build  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
The  same  number  of  men  might,  by  the  aid  of  steam,  accomplish  as  much  work  now  in 
twenty-four  hours.    Cylindrical  boilers  are  the  seven-league  boots  of  the  country.** 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  eoal  in  die  manufecture  and  working  of  iron,  it  is  pertinem  to 
quote  the  remarkable  language  of  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Eseay  on  Uie  Understanding,  where 
he  says :  **  Were  die  nse  of  iron  lost  among  us,  we  should,  in  a  few  ages,  be  unavoidably 
lednoed  to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the  ancient  savage  AmerKans.**  And,  whether 
we  can  folly  fobacribe  to  d^  aentimem  or  not,  we  dooot  dgect  to  the  beantiftii  dedaia* 
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tioa  of  the  some  nhiloeoiiher,  tbat  he  who  fiiit  made  nee  of  iron, "  may  be  tn^  Hyled  the 
fiuher  of  arte,  and  author  of  plenty." 

Oar  large  table  showe  the  comparative  ipiantitf  of  anthmdte  coal  sent  to  maiket  from 
the  commencement  of  the  trade  in  18S0  to  the  doee  of  the  paat  year.  Near^  all  the 
above  retania  are  ofiidal,  being  obtained  by  as  from  the  difierent  region&  It  will  be  aeen 
they  vary  in  several  caoes  from  the  reporti  of  the  Miners'  Joomal,  the  only  paper  besidee 
oar  own  that  haa  pretended  to  keep  op  original  yeaily  statements  of  this  important  trade. 

Anthracite  coal  was  first  nsed  as  iael  ((m  tide-water)  in  this  country,  in  1890,  when  the 
total  aopply  sent  to  market  was  only  36A  tom.  V  we  divide  the  S7  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  coal  was  fint  used,  into  three  periods  of  nine  years  each,  it  will  be  seen  that 
die  total  supply  from  all  the  mines  in  the  met  period,  ending  with  the  close  of  iBSiS,  was 
S39345  tons ;  second  period,  ending  in  1837,  3,836,829  tons ;  third  period,  en<fing  with 
1646, 11,570,141  tons ;  showing  d&e  amraal  average  receipts  for  the  fint  nine  years,  to  be 
96,648  tons ;  secoad  peried,  454,634  tatm ;  and  £ird  penod,  1,985,571  a— from  which  it 
a^pean  that  the  quantity  consumed  during  the  last  nine  years  was  nearly  three  times  as 
urge  as  daring  the  preceding  eighteen  years. 

Now,  by  way  of  contrast,  let  us  take  the  total  amoont  of  capital  invested  m  all  the 
mamdhctnring  establishments  at  Lowell,  and  see  how  it  compares  with  the  above  ezpendi- 
tnrea.  During  a  visit  to  that  remarkable  city,  last  summer,  we  obtaaned  a  copy  of  the 
*'  Statistics  of  Lowdi  Manufiunuree  fbr  1846."  From  it  we  learn  the  following  partioB* 
Ian.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  all  the  factories,  including  buildings,  machinefy, 
I  fbr  iSbd  operatives,  &C.,  is  as  follows : — 

CtpftaL 

Trement  Mills  Man.  Cei,. 96d0,600 

Boott  Cotton  Mills, 1,^200,000 

Massachosetts^ ^ 1;M0,000 

Lowell  Machine  Shop,. 300,006 


Ckttitat 

Menimack  Man.  Co^ $3,000,000 

Hamilton, « 1,800,000 

Appletoo, 600,000 

Lowell, 600,000 

Biiddlessz,. 750,000 

Suffolk, 600.000 

LawTence,^. 1,500,000 


Total  oapitalr... 


.  $10,550,006 


Thus,  it  win  be  seen,  that  the  whole  amount  invested  in  all  the  maaoiMStoriesat  LoweH, 
is  Um  than  omt-tbird  of  the  som  actoally  ezp^ded  in  constructing  avenues  for  brhiging 
Pennsylvania  coal  to  market  The  ammal  shipments  of  coal  coastwke  from  thk  poctv 
have  been  as  follows  >-^ 

Tons. 

els,  carrying  66,137 

55,610 

**  158,446 

«  198,166 

156,154 

••  867,136 

344,816 


Years. 

Toes. 

Tean. 

1838 

4  vessels,  carrying 

181 

1830,.... 

..      644  v< 

1833, 

11 

u 

1,133 

1831,.... 

..      563 

1834 

40 

u 

3,958 

1833,.... 

..   1,593 

1885, 

.      190 

M 

19,378 

1833,.... 

..  3,010 

1886, 

.      371 

U 

37,413 

1834,.... 

..  1,575 

1887 

.      397 

M 

39,337 

1835 

..  8,361 

1888, 

.      469 

<• 

45,915 

1836,.... 

..  3,885 

1889 

.      436 

« 

47.100 

During  the  subsequent  nine  yean,  oar  returns  are  incomplete. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  number  and  class  of  vessels  which  eleafed  with 
coal  from  the  Delaware  River,  dor^  the  past  year,  will  aerve  to  illustiate  the  vahie  of 
this  branch  of  our  baldness,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  During  the  year  1646,  there 
were  cleared  from  Richmond,  the  Depot  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company — 


Shipe^ 

Barks,. , 

Brigs, 

Schooners^ 
Sloops, . 


341 

4,093 

935 


Steamboats,... 

Barges,. 

Boats,. 


Total,., 


14 

988 

U50 

7,485 


The  (piantity  of  coal  riiipped  in  the  above  vessels  vtras  893,464  tens. 

There  were  also  cleared  from  this  city,  and  at  Bristol,  during  the  same  period,  ladsn 
with  Lehigh  coal,  1,468  vessels,  exclusive  of  boats,  carrying  181,793  tons  of  ooal 

Total  number  of  clearances  (irom  the  port  of  Phfladelphia  in  1846,  8353— all  laden 
widi  ooal,  and  carrying  1,074,255  tons,  in  addition  to  that  shipped  in  boats  from  the  Lehigh. 

The  quantity  of  coal  which  has  paaed  through  the  Deiaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  to 
New  Yoik,  hosheen  as  fi^ows  >*- 

1848, Oons        171,754  |  1845, tons       378,073 

1843, 198,333     1846, 339,934 

1844,. ^ «7^e  J  r  ooalp 
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The  total  manber  of  arriTils  st  New  Toik  from  fefeign  ports  In  1846,  ynm  H^tSIS  yee- 
aefeb  Sqppoie  these  jeamh  to  avenge  400  tons  each«  aiid  the  whole  tonnage  woold 
amoont  to  917,900  ton&  The  number  of  Teaeek  deaied  from  PhUade^ihia,  laden  with 
ooal,  daring  the  same  period,  was  8,953  veaKb,  averaging  150  tons  each — total  tonnage 
of  ly34S,9S)  tons,  or  npwards  of  425,000  tons  more  tlmn  the  whole  tonnage  arrived  mm 
ibieign  ports  at  New  York. 

As  a  nnraery  for  seamen,  the  Pennsylvania  coal  eommeroe,  even  in  its  inimcy,  is  en- 
titled to  consideration  in  a  national  point  of  view.  There  is  no  department  of  oar  eom- 
meroe, if  we  except  the  Whale  Fifiheries,  which  gives  employment  to  so  many  veanls,  ta 
to  so  great  an  aggregate  tonnage,  or  wljjflh  caUs  into  service  so  many  seamen.  In  any 
emergency  which  mi^t  arise  m  the  defence  d  onr  extended  and  dangerous  sea-coast, 
heie  woold  be  foand  a  body  of  hardy,  bold  and  active  men,  trained  lor  dangerous  service, 
and  e«|aal,  in  ^be  most  fm]wrtant  qoidifications,  to  the  best  seamen  in  oor  national  vessels. 
Great  Britain  has  for  many  jrears  fostered  her  coal  trade,  with  a  view  to  the  rearing  np 
of  seamen,  to  man  her  "  wooden  waUs."  Admiral  Collingwood,  and  many  others  of  her 
naval  heroes,  were  trained  on  board  British  colliers. 

It  is  not  saying  too  mach  to  assert,  that  the  coal  of  Great  Britain  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  her  prosperity— «  prosperity  which  mines  like  those  of  Pern  and  Mexico 
woold  perhaps  never  have  secured.  That  shrewd  and  sagadoos  writer,  MoCoUoch,  ob- 
serves in  his  Commercial  IMctionary — *'  It  is  the  possession  of  her  coal  mines  which  has 
rendered  Britain,  in  relation  to  the  whole  world,  what  a  ci^  is  to  the  rural  district  which 
sarroonds  it— the  prodocer  and  dispenser  of  the  rich  products  of  art  and  industry.**  If  this 
remark  be  just,  how  clear  is  it  that  Pennsylvania  most  hold  such  a  relation  to  the  United 
States,  if  not  our  ^N^le  continent.  The  more  oor  position  is  oonten^ated,  in  the  light 
either  of  history,  or  of  sound  judgment  in  regard  to  the  elements  of  proq)erity,  the  more 
dearly  most  it  be  seen,  that  the  coal  and  iron  of  our  mountains  have  an  importance  to 
oor  nation,  not  easily  exaggerated. 

On  what  grounds  can  our  government  reasonably  hesitate  to  put  forth  its  best  energies 
for  the  sustaining  of  the  great  coal  and  iron  interest  of  Pemvylvania — a  Pennsylvania  in- 
terest indeed,  geographically,  bat  a  national  interest  in  all  its  great  ultimate  bearings,  U 
audi  a  thing  as  a  nadonal  interest  can  be  known  or  conceived  of  7 


THE  MUTISH  COPPER  TRADE. 
The  merclmnts,  ooppewmiths,  Ac,  of  Birmingham,  have  agreed  to  memorialiie  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  on  the  evils,  impolicy,  and  hardships,  to  which  they  sre  sdjected  by  the 
exoesave  duty  now  levied  on  copper  ore.  The  memorial,  in  plain  and  socdnet  teims,  de« 
tafls  the  disadvantages  which  its  promoters  have  to  encounter,  and  shows  that  in  coose- 
4|Dence  of  the  doty  now  levied,  the  Ming  off  in  the  revenoe,  derivable  from  copper  ore, 
doling  the  last  year,  was  no  less  dian  31  per  cent  The  memorial  oondodes  by  urging  the 
Ibttowing  upon  the  sttentfon  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasary>— 

**  I.  That  an  extensive  trade  hi  the  mannfoctnres  of  this  town  and  neig^boihood  is  car- 
ried on  to  the  states  of  Sooth  Ameiiea  and  the  Island  of  Coba,  and  that  your  memorialisis 
are  modi  interested  in  the  imreMrioted  import  of  foid^i  oopper  ore,  as  it  is  the  most  avail- 
able retnm  ibr  the  value  of  their  exports 

**S.  That  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  great  foUing  off  in  the  export  to  the  Continent 
and  America  of  British  manujactured  arddes  of  brass  and  oopper,  in  consequence  of  the 
ssme  be^  supplied  by  mauufecturers  in  Belgfann  and  France,  who  have  unrestricted  trade 
in  foreign  copper  and  oopper  ore. 

*'d.  That  this  is  a  very  important  branch  oC  the  mamdacturing  trade  of  this  town  and 
ndi^boihood ;  the  metals  brass  and  copper  entering  into  the  composition  of  most  of  the 
articles  on  wmdi  the  largest  portion  of  the  population  are  employed. 

**4,  That  die  price  of  copper  in  this  country,  notwidistanding  the  decUne  in  the  value  of 
die  manafoctored  articles  abroad,  has  msintained  a  high  range  for  the  last  two  years ;  and 
that  yoor  memorialists  consider  that  diis  has  been  sopported  by  the  restricted  introduodoiof 
foreign  copper  ore,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  prqxirationB  of  fine  metal  much  le- 
qoired  in  the  Birmingham  manufoctiues." 

A  similar  movement  is  being  made  by  some  of  the  merdiants  of  Liverpool.  The  me- 
morial, from  the  latter  place,  eontains  some  dauses  leforring  to  die  iivury  sustained  by  ship- 
owners in  consequence  oi  die  decline  of  die  trade. 
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JOURNAL  OP  BANKING,  CURRENCY  AND  nNANCE- 


BANKS  OF  BALTIMORE. 

The  Mowing  condensed  reyiew  will  ^wthe  reiatire  position  of  some  of  the  leading 
itenns,  and  also  affords  a  comparison  with  the  statements  of  former  jrears : — 

OONDENSBD  TIIW  OF  THI  OUHWIIUN  OF  TSB  BAHIB  OF  TBE  CtTT  OF  BALTIMOABi  OH  THB 
FOUSTH  OF  JAHTTABT,    1847. 

Banks.  CapiteL     InvMtm«ot  Dfoeoonti.  Specie.   Cinmktioii.  Depoiiliw 
io  Stocks. 

Merchants* 91^00,000  9150,876  $3,000,739  9859,130  9905,880  9408,092 

Baltimore 1,900,000      99,126  1,677,765  300,905  930,599  560,774 

Union 916,350      13,958  1,937,669  194,315  143,340  998,910 

Farmers' &  Planters'..  600,695      38,990  1,047,759  936,030  406,076  975^194 

Mechanics' 589,819        7,911  1,037,019  906.319  904,818  578,410 

Comm'dal&Farmere'.  915,560      58,931  899,958  999,830  171,769  367,068 

Farmers' dDMerch'ts..  393,560    139,593  496,960  63,905  99,603  108,909 

Chesapeake^ 337.092    190,844  500,787  »89,648  109,978  238,066 

Marine ,....  309,900      75,374  437,410  99,184  114,730  904,499 

Western 308,680      11,354  591^^)4  187,556  975,060  170,736 

FrankUn 301,850      17,183  370,617  95,186  31,901  59,765 

^   6.969,399    6474200  10,089,9351,814,3081,983,9483,261,999 

The  Banks  of  Bal-     OspitaL  Investment  Disootnti.  Specie.  CinnlatioB.  Depoeits. 

liiaeee  hed  oa  in  Stocks. 

Jan.  5, 1846...  93,971,681  9856,697  910,143,999  91,861^500  99,159,140  93,113,750 

Jan.  6, 1845...  6,956,369  835,481  9,677,773  1,885,336  1^56,641  3^167480 

Jan.  1,  1844...  7.490,549  1,193,794  7,551,894  3,599,965  1,647,559  3,659,973 

Jan.  9, 1843...  7,985,638  979,747  7,896,999  9,993,564  1,949,397  9,334,967 

Jan.  3, 1849...  8,880,118  1,508,859  8,731,984  1^359,785  1,169,793  9,094,807 

Jan.  4, 1841...  8,896,979  1,594,117  9,459,575  1,317,860  1,521,667  9,547,296 

Jan.  6, 1840..^  9^9,004  1,397^004  U,784,d38  1,036,766  9,198,867  3,994,498 

In  1844,  tiie  Citfaens'  Bank  woond  up.    The  Fmnklio  Bank  is  tndoded  in  1840,  and 
ii0t  in  1841,  '48,  '43  imd  '44,  bat  is  in  '46  and  '46. 


BANKS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  annnal  abstract  of  the  retansfrom  the  faanksof  this  Slats  is  poUished  in  aoooitkctte 
with  the  law  of  the  commoowealth,  as  prepared  by  the  secretary,  the  Hon.  John  G.  Paifiey* 
The  atateaient  shows  the  state  itf  the  haoM  an  the  fint  Satnrday  of  October  hw^ 

h  appears  that  retnns  were  made  by  one  handred  and  five  banks— twenty-five  of  wfaidi 
are  in  Boston. 

The  whole  amoant  ef  banking  capital  is...-...» 931,160,00000 

The  bills  m  oiDodbtion  atammt  to. »....^ 14,594314.50 

The  amount  of  specie  on  hand  is. 3,054,755.68 

Aggregate  of  leai»....^ 51,396,114.06 

We  find  from  the  retoms  of  the  Savings  Banks,  contained  in  the  same  publication,  that 
the  whole  ammnt  of  deposits  in  those  iastitutionB,  is  neaily  eleven  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  New  Bedford  Savings  Isstitatioa,  there  are  9,109  depoeicon,  and  the  amount  of 
deposits,  9^29,553.93.  The  investment  m  bank  stock  amounts  to  9188,500,  and  the  loau 
on  personal  security  to  9900,458.51.  The  dividends  of  this  carefully  managed  institotion 
have  averaged  5.1  per  cent  for  the  bst  five  yeata 

«  ladading  994,560  U.  a  Treasmy  Notes. 
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ITNANCES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  1846. 
The  report  of  the  SecTetary  of  the  Treaniry  of  thk  State  ezhibita  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  finances  of  Maasachofietts,  in  1846: — 

The  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to 9563,723.88 

The  expenditures  to 555,065.31 

The  aggregate  amount  of  receipts  includes — 

Cash  on  hand,  Ist  January,  1846 f  7,698.54 

Balance  of  State  Tax  for  1845 66,606.75 

Temponuy  loans 54,000.00 

This  sum 9128,305.99 

Deducted  from  the  whole  receipts 563,733.88 

Leaves. $435,418^ 

As  the  ordinary  receipts  for  the  year. 

The  amount  of  the  expenditures  includes 9^»800.00 

5  per  cent  stock  of  1849,  paid  in  I84a 37,140.00 

Railroad  loans,  note  to  Phoenix  Bank 6,000.00  t 

This  sum ^133,940.00 

Deducted  from  the  whde  expenditure 555,06531 

Leaves f491,l2531 

As  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  year ;  diowing  an  excess  of  ordinary  receipts  over  the 
expenditures,  of  914,2d3ii8. 

FINANCES  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 
The  following  summary  view  of  the  finances  of  New  Jersey  in  1846,  is  derived  from  the 
annual  message  of  the  governor  of  that  State : — 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  January  10,  1846 $5,27a90 

Received  during  the  year,  from  all  sources,  including  a  special 

loan  of  910,060 158,669.30 

9163,948.28 
Disbursements  during  the  same  period,  including  910,000  of  the 
special  loan  above,  and  95,000  balance  of  the  loan  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 155,174.47 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury,  on  January  4th,  1847,  of. .. .  9^,773.81 


FINANCES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  1846. 

RECEIPTS  AND  XXPENDITUSXS. 

The  receipts  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  93*529,057  J8,  to  which  add  the 
sum  of  9384368X)9,  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  December,  1845,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  an  unavailable  deposit  in  the  United  States 
Bank,  and  the  aggregate  presents  the  means  of  the  Treasury  for  that  period  The  pay- 
ments during  the  same  time,  amounted  to  93.529,264.67.    Thus  ^~ 

Receipts  during  the  fiscal  year 93>^9>057i28 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  November  30, 1845 384,886.09 

Total  revenue 93,913,943.37 

Amount  of  expenditures  during  same  period 3,529,26467 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  November  30, 1846 9384|67a70 

VOL.  XVI,— WO.  n,  14  r^  T 
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RAILROAD    STATISTICS, 


PHILADELPHIA  AND  READING  RAILROAD. 

Col.  C.  G.  Childs»  of  the  **  Philadelphia  Commercial  List,"  famishes  the  ibliowiiig^ 
comprehensive  history  and  description  of  this  great  public  work,  which,  we  have  reason 
to  know,  may  be  relied  on  for  its  general  accuracy.  About  one-third  of  the  stock  of  thiff 
road  is  owned  in  Boston,  a  third  in  Europe,  and  the  remainder  in  Philadelphia  and  other 
places.  It  is  under  very  efficient  management,  and  the  President  of  the  Company,  John 
Tucker,  EiBq^  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  station  that  he  occupies : 

This  railroad  was  projected  in  1833,  a  charter  obtained  in  1834,  surveys  made  the 
name  year,  and  41  miles  put  under  contract  and  construction,  in  1835. 

It  was  originally  designed  for  its  present  purpose,  an  outlet,  or  avenue  to  market,  for  the 
Schuylkill  C^l  Region  ;  but  its  firet  charter  extended  only  to  that  town  which  has  the 
honor  of  giving  it  a  name,  the  Borough  of  Reading,  59  miles  from  its  terminus  on  the 
Delaware  River,  near  Philadelphia ;  as  the  right  of  constructing  a  railroad  between 
Reading  and  Port  Clinton,  20  miles,  had  already  been  granted  to  another  corporation,  the 
"  Little  Schuylkill  Railroad  Company,"  terminating  at  the  latter  point.  From  insufficient 
means,  this  Company  were  unable  to  extend  their  road,  and  yielded  their  right  and 
charter  to  the  Reading  Railroad  Company,  who,  with  a  further  extension  of  their  char- 
ter, beyond  Port  Clinton  to  Pottsville,  went  into  an  active  prosecution  of  the  whole  work^ 
from  Pottsville  to  the  Delaware,  93  miles,  under  one  charter,  now  known  as  the  Reading 
Railroad.  ^ 

Every  Pennsylvanian  is  fiimiliar  with  the  great  embarrassments  to  the  business  of  the 
country,  checking  commercial  enterprise,  disastrous  to  every  branch  of  industry,  and  fatal 
to  public  and  private  credit,  during  the  period  fi-om  1838  to  1842.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  difficulties,  the  friends  of  this  road  pushed  steadily  on  with  its  construction,  taxing 
their  energies,  their  means,  and  their  credit,  to  the  utmost,  to  insure  its  speedy  comple-. 
tion  ;  and,  on  the  1st  day  of  1842,  the  first  locomotive  and  train  passed  over  Uie  whole 
line,  between  Pottsville  and  Philadelphia. 

From  that  date  to  the  present,  its  business,  its  revenue,  and  its  credit,  have  increased,  in 
a  degree  scarcely  paralleled  by  any  similar  improvement,  until  its  tocmage  and  its  receipts 
nro  measured,  as  at  present,  by  millions. 

Two  continuous  tracks  of  railway  extend  the  whole  distance  of  93  miles,  from  Mount 
Carbon,  near  Pottsville,  to  the  Delaware  River,  three  miles  above  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  ;  with  a  branch  also  laid  with  a  double  track  1  ^  miles  long,  connecting,  by 
the  State  Road,  with  the  principal  business  street  of  the  same  city,  for  the  passengers, 
merchandise,  and  city  coal  business.  The  rail  used,  is  of  the  H  pattern,  with  both  top 
edges  alike  ;  and  weighs  45 },  52^  and  60  lbs.  to  the  yard  :  the  lightest  having  been  first, 
and  the  heaviest  last  used.  A  few  tons  of  other  rails,  purchased  before  a  further  supply  of 
the  pattern  adopted  for  the  road  could  be  obtained  in  England,  and  varying  from  51  to  57 
lbs.  per  yard,  are  also  in  use. 

The  track  is  laid  in  the  most  simple  manner,  the  lower  web,  or  base  of  the  rail,  being 
notchoU  into  7  by  8  white-oak  cross-sills,  and  these  laid  on  broken  stone,  14  inches  deep, 
and  well  rammed.  This  method  is  found  admirably  calculated  for  the  enormous  tonnage 
of  the  road,  being  rapidly  and  economically  repaired  and  replaced,  securing  a  thorough 
drainage,  and  preserving  its  line  and  level  true,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  grades  of  this  road,  are  the  chief  elements  of  its  success  in  revolutionizing  public 
opinion,  on  the  subject  of  the  carriage  of  heavy  burdens  by  railway.  From  the  most  im- 
portant branch  coal-feeder  of  the  road,  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  to  tbe  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  a 
distance  of  84  miles,  the  grades  all  descend  in  the  direction  of  the  loaded  trains,  or  are 
level ;  with  no  more  abrupt  descent,  than  19  feet  per  mile.  At  the  Falls,  an  assistant 
locomotive  engine,  of  great  power,  pushes  the  train,  without  the  latter  stopping,  or  any 
delay,  up  a  grade  of  42^  feet  per  mile,  for  1  4-10  miles,  leaving  it  on  a  descending 
grade,  within  four  miles  of  Richmond,  whither  it  is  readily  conveyed  by  the  same  engine, 
which  started  from  Pottsville,  never  leaving  her  train. 

The  bridges  on  ^lis  line,  are  of  great  variety  in  plan  and  material  of  construction, 
stone,  iron  and  wood.  The  most  pe^ect  and  beantifid  structure  on  the  road,  if  not  in  die 
State,  is  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill,  near  Phcenixville,  built  of  cut  stone  throne- 
out,  with  fofoi  circular  arches,  of  73  feet  span,  and  16}  feet  rise  each,  at  a  cost,  with  ioe- 
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Iffeaken,  of  1^7,000.  There  are  75  odier  stone  brklgefl  and  culverts,  varying  from  6  to 
50  feet  span ;  all  of  circular  arcs,  spanning  water-courses,  branches  of  the  Schuylkill  and 
roads.  There  are  seven  bridges  from  25  to  38  feet  b^kr  each,  built  of  iron,  trussed  after 
the  "  Howe  "  plan,  with  wrought-iron  top,  and  bottom  chords,  Mrrought-iron  vertical  ties, 
and  caat-kon  diagonal  bracea  These  bridges  are  stiif  and  light,  and  present  a  very  neat 
and  handsome  appearance.  As,  however,  the  flooring  is  of  wood,  and  therefore  liable  to 
decay  and  accident,  they  have  only  been  used  where  the  width  and  depth  rendered  stone 
bridges  impracticable,  the  latter  being  always  used  in  replacing  wooden  structures,  where- 
ever  it  was  practicable.  There  are  22  long  wooden  bridges,  varying  from  41  to  160  feet 
span,  built  on  various  principles,  chiefly  of  lattice-work,  assisted  by  heavy  arch  piece&  Of 
this  latter  description,  the  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  at  the  Falls,  is  a  fine  spedmen.  It  is 
636  feet  long,  consisting  of  four  spans  of  134,  two  of  152,  and  one  of  160  feet,  respec- 
tively, with  its  deck  46  feet  above  the  river.  TTiere  is  one  bridge  built  on  "Burr's'*  plan, 
with  double  arch  pieces  of  149  feet  sp^n  ;  and  one  on  *•  Howe's"  plan,  156  feet  span,  also 
assisted  by  an^  pieces.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  28  wooden  bridges  of  short  spans, 
from  14  to  39  feet,  built  of  King  post.  Queen  post,  '♦  Howe's  truss"  and  joists, 
i  There  are  four  tunnels  on  the  road.  The  longest  of  these  is  near  Phcenixville,  1,934 
^t  long,  cut  through  soUd  rock,  worked  from  five  shafts,  and  two  end  breasts  ;  deepest 
shaft,  140  feet ;  size  of  tunnel,  19  feet  wide,  by  17^  high  ;  total  cost,  $153,000,  Another 
tunnel  at  Port  Clinton,  is  1,600  feet  long,  worked  fi^m  the  two  ends  only  ;  material,  loose 
and  soUd  rock  mixed ;  1,300  feet  are  arched ;  depth  below  the  sur£ice  of  ground,  119  feet ; 
total  cost,  $138,000.  The  Manayunk  tunnel  is  960  feet  long,  tlirough  very  hard  solid 
rock,  worked  from  two  ends ;  depth  below  surfece,  95  leet ;  total  cost,  $91,000.  Another 
tunnel,  under  the  grade  of  the  Norristown  Railroad,  and  through  an  embankment  of  the 
latter,  is  172  feet  long,  formed  of  a  brick  arch,  with  cut  stone  fiicades. 

The  depots  on  this  road,  are  all  substantially  built,  but  with  a  view  to  use,  rather  than 
ornament.  At  Schuylkill  Haven,  three  miles  frx>m  Pottsville,  is  erected  a  spacious  engine 
house,  round,  with  a  semi-circular  dome  roof  120  feet  diameter,  and  96  feet  high  ;  vidth  a 
40  feet  turning  platform  in  the  centre,  and  tracks  radiating  therefrom,  capable  of  housing 
16  second-class  engines  and  tenders.  At  Reading,  are  located  the  most  complete,  exten- 
sive and  efficient  workshops,  and  railroad  buildings  of  every  description,  to  be  found  in  the 
country.  The  Company's  property  covers  here,  besides  the  railroad  tracks,  36  acres,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  already  in  use,  for  the  various  operations  required  to  keep  this 
vast  machine  in  life  and  motionu  The  main  machine-shop  is  159  liy  70  feet,  filled  with 
the  most  valuable  tools  and  machinery,  all  made,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
lathes,  in  the  Company's  workshops,  by  their  own  mechanica  Other  machine-shops,  one 
87  by  40  feet,  are  used  for  fitting  iron  and   brass  exclusively. 

llie  iron  foundry  is  1^  by  32  feet,  with  two  cupolas.  The  largest  blacksmith's  shop 
is  121  by  31  feet,  57  smith's  fires  being  daily  in  use  on,  the  works,  all  blown  by  fens,  driven 
by  steam.  The  main  carpenter's  shop  is  140  by  46  feet,  with  a  pattern  shop  in  the  second 
story. 

llie  iron  cpal  cars,  tenders,  and  smoke-pipes,  are  made  and  repaired  in  a  shop  123  by 
63  feet. 

A  merchandise  depot  just  completed,  is  124  by  84  feet,  to  acconmiodate  that  rapidly 
increasing  branch  of  business.  About  a  mile  below  the  Reading  depot,  where  the  railroad 
is  nearest  the  river,  most  efficient  water-works  have  been  lately  constructed,  consisting  of 
a  reserv(Hr,  on  the  Neversink  hill-side,  51  feet  above  the  rails,  holding  700,000  gallons 
of  water,  supphed  with  a  force-pump  worked  by  a  small  steam-enpine.  Attached  to  this 
station,  are  also  two  separate  tracks  with  coel-dmtes  beneath,  300  and  450  feet  long  each, 
for  the  use  of  the  town  ;  two  wood  and  water  stations ;  a  small  portable  steam-engine  for 
sawing  wood,  a  refreshment  house  for  crews  of  engines  stopping  to  wood  or  water ;  a 
brass  foundry,  passenger  car  house,  passenger  rooms,  offices,  &c.  &c  All  the  machinery 
of  the  main  ^ops  anid  foundry,  is  driven  by  a  very  handsomely-finished  stationary  engine, 
with  double  cranks,  of  35  horse-power,  built  entirely  on  the  works. 

At  Pottstown  station,  18  miles  below  Reading,  extensive  and  efficient  shops  have  also 
been  erected,  chiefly  for  work  connected  with  the  bridges  and  track  of  the  road,  and  new 
work  of  various  deecriprions.  The  principal  shops  here,  are  151  by  81, 101  by  41,  and  81 
by  44  feet.  The  first  shop  is  covered  with  a  neat  and  light  roof,  built  of  an  arched 
**  Howe  truss,"  forming  a  segment  of  a  circle,  78i  feet  span,  by  16  feet  rise. 

At  Richmond,  the  lower  terminus  of  the  road,  at  tidewater,  on  the  river  Delaware, 
are  constructed  die  most  extensive  and  commodious  wharves,  in  all  probability,  in  the 
world,  for  the  reception  and  shipping,  not  only  of  the  present,  hut  of  the  future  vast  coal 
tonnage  of  the  railway  ;  49  acres  are  occupied  with  the  Company's  wharves  and  works, 
extending  along  2,272  feet  of  river  front,  and  accessible  to  vessels  of  600  or  700  tons. 
The  shipping  arrangements  consist  of  17  wharves,  or  piers,  extending  from  342  to  1,132 
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feet  into  the  river,  all  built  in  the  most  sabetantial  manner,  and  fumiahed  with  ihntet  at 
convenient  distanees,  by  which  the  coal  flows  into  the  venel  lying  alongside,  directly  firom 
the  opened  bottom  of  the  coal-car  in  which  it  left  the  month  of  the  mine.  As  aome  coal 
is  piled  or  stacked  in  winter,  or  at  times  when  its  shipment  is  not  required,  the  elevation 
of  the  tracks  by  trestlings,  above  the  soHd  snrfiuie  or  flooring  of  the  piers,  aflbrda  soflicient 
room  for  stowing  195,0()0  tons  of  coaL  Capacions  docks  extend  in-shore,  between  each 
pair  of  wharves,  thns  making  the  whole  river  front  available  for  shipping  purposes ;  97  ves- 
sels can  be  loaded  at  the  same  moment ;  and  few  places  present  busier,  or  more  interest- 
ing scenes,  than  the  wharves  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  at  Richmond.  A  brig  of  155  tons 
has  been  loaded  with  that  nnmber  of  tons  of  coal,  in  130  minutes,  at  these  wharves. 

A  very  convenient  and  neat  engine  boose,  has  lately  been  erected  at  this  station  ;  it  is 
of  a  semi-circular  shape,  with  a  40  feet  turning  platform  in  the  centre,  outside ;  from 
which  tracks  radiate  into  the  house,  giving  a  capacity  for  30  engines  and  their  tenders  of 
the  largest  class,  the  building  302  feet  long  on  the  centre  line,  by  69  feet  wide.  It  is  built 
in  the  simple  Gothic  style,  the  front  supported  by  cast-iron  clustered  piUars,  from  the  tops 
of  which  spring  pointed  arches,  and  the  whole  capped  with  turretted  capping.  Immedi- 
ately adjoining,  are  built  spacious  machine  and  work-shops,  for  repairs  of  engines  and 
cars,  all  under  one  roof,  221  by  63  feeL  A  visit  to  this  chief  outlet  of  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  trade,  will  give  the  best  idea  of  itj  magnitude,  and  of  the  various  branches  of  indo(»- 
try  connected  with  it 

The  business  of  this  road  requires  a  large  amount  of  running  machinery.  The  latter 
consists  of  71  locomotive  engines  and  tenders,  including  five  in  constant  use  on  the  lateral 
raihoads  in  the  coal  region ;  3,020  iron,  and  1,539  wooden  coal  care ;  482  oars  for  mer- 
chandise, and  use  of  road,  and  17  passenger  cars. 

The  engines  vary  from  8  to  22}  tons  weight ;  two  very  powerful  engiuML  of  27  tons 
weight  each,  are  used  exclusively  on  the  Falls  grade,  before  mentioned.  Tiie  iron  cars 
weigh  2  4-10  tons,  empty,  and  carry  five  tons  of  coaL  The  average  load  of  each  engine, 
during  the  busy  months  of  the  year,  is  about  410  tons  of  coal,  (of  2,240  lbs.)  The  cost  of 
hauling  coal  on  this  road,  is  about  35  cents  per  ton.  Freight  or  merchandiBe,  75  cents 
per  ton,  and  passcngere  41  cents  each,  through.  Its  grades  have  chiefly  secured  this  great 
economy  in  transportation. 

The  total  length  of  lateral  railroads,  connecting  with  the  Reading  Railroad,  under 
other  diarters  and  corporations,  but  all  contributing  to  its  business,  using  its  care,  and  re- 
taming  them  loaded  with  coal  and  merchandise,  is  about  95  miles.  Some  of  these  rail- 
roads are  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  with  the  best  superstructure  at  present 
used  in  the  country. 

By  the  monthly  reports  which  have  been  made  of  the  business  of  the  Company,  it  ap- 
pcare  that  the  receipts  fix»m  Dec.  1st,  1845,  to  October  3l8t,  1846,  have  been  $1,707,312  2& 
The  receipts  for  the  remaining  month  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  ended  Nov.  30lh,  1846, 
will  be  sufficient  to  swell  the  gross  receipts  to  about  $1,900,000. 

In  the  last  annual  report,  the  managera  estimated  that  the  gross  receipts  would  be,  for 
the  same  period,  $1,725,000.  From  this  statement,  it  appeare  that  unless  the  expenses 
vastly  exceed  the  estimate  given  in  the  same  report,  the  result  of  the  year's  business  will 
prove  very  gratifying  to  the  stockholders. 


RAILROAD  IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TO  THE  EDrrOR  OF  THE  MERCHANTS'  MIGAXINE. 

In  yoar  number  for  January,  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  railroad  iron  now  made 
in  the  United  States,  taken  from  the  Fottsville  Minere'  Journal,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that 
the  firet  railroad  iron  made  in  this  country  was  in  1844,  but  does  not  mention  by  whom. 
As  this  is  a  very  prominent  article  in  our  manufactures,  it  is  desirable  the  date  of  its  com- 
mencement should  be  accurately  known.  I  believe  the  first  made  here,  was  by  the  "  Great 
WB9tem  Inm  Company"  on  the  Alleghany  River,  about  forty  miles  above  Pittsburg^ ;  of 
which  company,  Mr.  Knowles  Taylor,  of  New  York,  was  the  president,  and  principal  pro- 
jector. In  January,  1842,  this  company  had  SMK)  tons  railroad  iron  ready  for  delivery  at 
Cincinnati,  for  a  railroad  in  Indiana,  at  $50  per  ton,  at  which  price  they  lost  money.  This 
company  is  now  called  the  Brady's  Bend  Iron  Works,  and  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
making  the  first  railroad  iron  in  the  United  States.  The  Mmere'  Journal,  in  the  list  of 
the  several  iron  companies,  puts  down  the  Fall  River  Company  "  m  ConnseticuL^  It  is 
near  Taunton,  Maasachusetts. 
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HARBOR   REGULATIONS    OF   PORT   OF   MACAO,   CHINA. 

ALTEXSD  FKOM  THE  DECRXB  OF  MABCH  3lST|  1846. 

We  give,  below,  the  new  harbor  regulatioiM  for  the*  port  of  Macao,  Chiaa,  which  went 
into  operation  on  the  7th  of  May,  1846.  They  will  be  found  important  to  masters  of  ves- 
sels, and  others  interested. 

The  governor,  "  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  and  to  diminish  the  responsibility  of  the 
harbor-mastfer,"  has  resolved  to  alter  the  regulations,  enacted  provisionally  by  the  decree  of 
3l8t  of  March,  1846,  and  to  order  the  following,  which  shall  take  e^ct  from  this  date, 
(7th  May,  1846  :)— 

1.  The  ofl^e  of  the  harbor-master  shall  be  near  the  custom-house. 

2.  Every  vessel  wanting  a  pilot  on  entering  the  roods,  shall  have  her  national  flag  at  the 
foremast-head. 

3.  The  harbor-master  alone,  shall  have  power  to  employ  in  his  service  pilots  who  have 
passed  an  examination. 

§  1.  In  the  department  of  the  harbor-master  no  cognizance  shall  be  taken  of  losses  in 
any  ship,  under  charge  of  a  pilot  who  has  not  been  examined  and  sent  on  board  b|  the 
harbor-master,  whet^r  in  entering  or  departing. 

§  ^  The  pay  of  pilots  who  have  been  examined,  shall  continue  the  same  as  those  now 
established. 

4.  The  captain,  or  master  of  the  ship,  shall  deliver  to  the  person  authorized  to  keep  a 
register  of  them,  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  passengers,  declaring  their  employment  and 
destination ;  also,  all  the  papers  he  brings,  mentioning  the  nnmber. 

5.  The  captain,  inomediately  on  landktg,  shall  produce  to  the  harbor-master  his  register, 
and  a  Ust  of  the  crew  of  the  veeeel.  These  documents  shall  be  kept  at  the  harbor-master's 
oflice  till  his  departure. 

6.  The  harbor-master  shall  send  immediately  to  the  chief  of  the  custom-house,  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  tons  of  the  ship  or  ships  entering  the  river,  or  Typa,  extracted  from 
the  proper  document  and  authenticated  by  it 

7.  Ships  cannot  enter  or  leave  the  harbor,  in  the  northeast  monsoon,  drawing  more  than 
fifteen  feet  of  water,  and  in  the  southwest,  requiring  more  than  sixteen  feet,  and  that  only 
in  spring  tidea    On  other  occasions  there  are  only  thuteen  feet 

8.  Vessels  af©  n'bt  allowed  to  enter  the  harbor  with  gunpowder  on  board.  It  must  be 
deposited  on  entering,  at  the  Bar-fort,  and  received  again  on  the  vessers  departure. 

9.  It  is  prohibited  to  throw  ballast  or  ashes  into  Ae  sea,  within  the  ports. 

10.  Vessels  cannot  change  their  anchorage  within  the  river,  without  the  consent  of  the 
harbor-master. 

1 1.  Vessels  are  obhged  to  have  their  sheet-anchor  always  ready  to  drop. 

12.  If  any  of  the  crew  desert  the  ship,  it  must  be  made  known  to  the  harbor-master, 
who  shall  take  measures  for  his  apprehension.  If  he  is  not  found  before  the  vessel  sails, 
be  may  be  apprehended  as  soon  as  he  appears,  if  that  is  desired,  in  order  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  competent  authority. 

13.  It  is  prohibited  to  leave  sick  persons  in  Macao,  and  these  can  be  landed  only  by  per- 
mission from  the  harbor-master. 

14.  No  captain  shall  have  the  power  to  turn  away  all,  or  a  part  of  the  crew  of  his  ves- 
sel, without  the  consent  of  the  harbor-master. 

15.  It  belongs  to  the  harbor-master  to  make  a  registration  of  the  crew. 

16.  Masters  or  captains  of  vessels  who  intend  to  depart,  shall  produce  some  time  before 
to  the  harbor-master,  all  their  papers  and  clearances  whidi  ought  to  be  given  them  by  the 
custom-house,  declaring  if  he  has  gunpowder  in  deposit ;  and  if  these  papers  are  regular, 
the  harbor-master  shall  give  the  last  clearance. 

Contravention  of  these  articles  shall  be  subject  to  the  award  of  the  law. 
The  authorities  to  whom  the  cognizance  of  these  things  belongs  have  thus  understood 
and  decreed.  (Signed) 

JoAo  MikRu  Feereuia  no  Amaiul. 
Macao,  Ist  May,  1846. 
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SHIPMENT  OF  COTTON.— REGULATIONS. 
The  following  notice  has  been  promulgated  by  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce:— 

,  Americak  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Liverpool,  3<f  December,  1846. 
Gentlemen  : — I  beg  to  acqoaint  you,  for  the  informatioo  of  the  mercantile  community 
of  New  York,  that,  in  pursuance  of  a  recent  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  from 
and  after  the  12th  December,  the  landing  waiters  will  not  weigh  cotton,  or  other  free  goods 
imported  into  this  port,  except  a  few  packages  to  ascertain  the  avcmge  weights. 

Shippers  of  cotton  will  observe,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  change,  it  wSl  be  necessary 
diat  the  weights  should  be  accurately  taken  at  the  port  of  shipment,  so  as  to  avoid  deloj's 
and  differences  in  the  adjustment  of  freight  on  landing. 

I  am  your  very  obd't  servant, 

G.  J.  Duncan, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce^  Liverpool, 

In  connection  with  this  notice,  the  New  York  ship-owners  have  agreed  as  follows: — 

New  York,  December  28, 1846. 
The  undersigned,  owners  or  agents  of  vessels  engaging  freight  from  this  port  to  Uwr- 
pool  or  London,  agree  that,  on  and  after  this  date,  all  freights  to  either  port,  engaged  by 
either  of  them,  shafl  be  on  condition  that  the  freight  shall  be  paid  immediately  on  the  land- 
ing of  the  goods,  and  the  same  shall  be  particularly  noted  on  the  bills  of  lading,  before 
signing,  to  wit :  "  Freight  to  be  paid  immediately  on  the  landbig  of  the  goods,  without  any 
allowance  of  credit  or  £scount  to  the  consignee."  They  also  farther  agree,  that  freight  on 
cotton  shall  be  charged  on  the  invoice  weight,  which  must  be  furnished  by  the  shippers  he- 
ore  the  bills  of  lading  are  signed,  and  the  amount  of  freight  to  be  paid  specified  on  the 
bill  of  lading. 

Grinxell,  MLvnmN  &.  Co.  Nesmith  &  Walsh. 

Robert  Kermit.  Cook  &  Smith. 

Edward  K.  Collins  &  Co.  Dunham  &  Dimon. 

WOODHULL   &,   MlNTURN.  JoHN   OgDEN. 

Charles  H.  Marshall.  Thomas  S.  Winslow. 

Taylor  &,  Merrill.  D.  &  A.  Kingsland  Sl  Co. 

Sprasub,  Robl\son  &  Co.  Dav©  Ogden. 

Slate,  Gardiner  &  Howell.  E.  T.  Hublbct  &  Co. 
John  Griswold. 

The  following  is  the  law  passed  by  the  South  Carolina  legislature  in  relation  to  the  tare 
on  cottcMi^— 

**  Be  it  enacted  hythe  Senate  and  House  of  RevreseniativeSj  now  met  and  sitting  ni 
General  Aseembly,  That  the  custom  of  making  a  reoactlon  from  the  actual  weic^t  of  Mkles 
of  unmanu&ctured  cotton,  as  an  allowance  for  tare  or  draft  thereon,  be  and  me  same  is 
hereby  abolished ;  and  that,  hereafter,  all  contracts  made  in  relation  to  such  cotton  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  as  referring  to  the  true  and  actual  weight  thereof,  without  deduction  for 
any  such  tare  or  draft.** 


NAVIGATION  OF  STEAM-VESSELS. 

The  "  rule"  for  the  guidance  of  persons  in  charge  of  venels  navigated  by  steam  was  ab- 
rogated on  the  1st  January,  1847|  by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament.  The  foHowingsec- 
ti<m  is  the  new  law : — 

"  That  every  stcam-veaw?!  when  meeting  or  passing  any  other  steam-vessel  shall  pass  as 
far  as  may  b^safe  on  the  port  side  of  such  vessel,  and  every  steam-vessel  navigating  any 
river  or  luirrow  channel  shall  keep  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  that  side  of  the  fiiirway  or 
mid-channel  of  such  river  or  channel  which  h'es  on  the  starboard  side  of  such  vessel,  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  tide  and  to  the  position  of  each  vessel  in  such  tide  *  and  the  mas- 
ter or  other  person  having  the  charge  of  any  such  steam-vessel,  aini  neglecting  to  observe 
these  regulations,  or  either  of  them,  shall  for  each  and  every  instance  of  neglect  forfeit  and 
pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  £50.  Lights  are  to  be  hoisted,  in  conformity  with  regulations  to 
be  made  by  the  Admiralty,  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  whether  under  way  or  at  anchor,  and 
atoo  on  the  coast,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  coast  of  Great  Britam  and  Ireland,  except  in 
the  river  Thames  above  Yantlet  Creek."  ^  , 
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NAUTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 


NAUTICAL  INVENTION  FOR  STEERING  SHIPS. 
We  checTfully  pobliah  the  sabjoined  notice  of  "  Boston"  relating  to  Mr.  Brown's  inven- 
tion, as  an  act  of  justice,  omitting  the  iUuf^trations: — 

Boston,  January  19, 1847. 
Freeman  Hunt,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir — In  the  January  No.  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  a  very  valuable  publication, 
1  noticed,  on  the  90th  page,  a  notice  as  follows — "  Nautical  Invention  for  Steering  Ships," 
taken  l^  you  from  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  but  which,  you  state,  is  an  improve- 
ment, and  of  great  importance  to  navigators.  On  looking  over  that  article,  I  find  tlmt  this 
improvement,  claimed  as  the  invention  of  R.  C.  Hohnes,  agent  for  the  underwriters,  &c., 
and  in  said  article  pronounced  by  the  first  seamen  as  the  greatest  improvement  ever  accom- 
plished, consists  of  two  barrels  or  drums.  It  is  then  said,  **  the  invention  is  a  new  feature 
in  mechanks,  nothing  like  it  having  been  discovered  in  the  books  of  the  patent  ofiSce." 

I  have  now  before  me  a  circular,  issued  some  yeare  since,  of  an  inventicm  veiy  similar, 
if  not  exactly  the  some,  which  was  invented,  and  I  think  patented,  some  time  prior  to  1826 ; 
at  any  rate,  it  was  used  on  board  a  Boston  vessel  about  that  time.  This  invention  was 
made  by  John  MiUs  Brown,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Federal-street  Theatre, 
and  BOW  resides  at  Cold  Spring,  Putnam  county,  New  York.  My  only  otject  in  addrees- 
ing  you,  is,  that  the  credit  of  the  invention,  if  any,  may  be  attributed  to  the  right  source, 
and  to  caution  those  who  intend  pajring  for  the  new  improvement,  so  called.  Annexed, 
you  will  find  a  sketch  of  Brown's  plan-  Yours,  &c.,  Boston. 

"  My  invention  consists  of  two  cylinders,  A  and  B,  formed  out  of  one  solid  piece.  The 
tiller-rope  is  wound  round  the  small  barrel  A,  then  rove  through  a  sheave  and  on  to  the 
large  cylinder  B ;  so  that  if  you  turn  the  wheel  so  as  to  wind  up  the  rope  on  the  large  bar- 
rel, it  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  let  off  of  the  smaller  barrel,  and  the  tiller  be  moved  a  dis- 
tance which  is  e^jual  to  half  the  difference  of  their  respective  circumferences ;  and  as  the 
two  ends  of  the  tiller-rope  operate  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  wheel,  there  is  no  strain 
or  shock  upon  the  hehnsman.  It  is  quicker  than  any  other  wheel,  and  can  be  applied  in 
'Wtukma  waya" 


HARBOR  OF  GLUCKSTADT. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  North  Harbor  Dam  a  lantern  of  twenty-three  feet  above  high 
water  will  be  kept  burning  every  night  from  the  1st  December,  1846,  which  in  every  direc- 
tion may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  one  league  from  the  harbor,  throwing  a  reddish  glare 
from  southwest  over  west  as  fer  the  North  Ellbe  shore.  Before  the  head  of  the  North 
Harbor  Dam  there  is  a  shallow  place,  on  which,  at  ordinary  flood  tide,  there  are  twelve  to 
thirteen  feet  water ;  up  to  the  time  that  this  shallow  place  will  be  filled  up,  there  is  placed 
on  the  outermost  westerly  point  a  green  buoy,  with  handle  and  broom.  At  the  south  side 
of  the  same  is  the  entrance  into  the  harbor,  which,  at  high  water,  has  the  depth  of  seven- 
teen to  eighteen  feet  In  the  harbor  is  stationed  a  steamer  to  tow  ships  to  and  Irom  Gluck- 
etadt,  and  those  who  require  the  assistance  of  the  same  have  only  to  hoist  their  national 
flag  on  the  mainmast,  as  soon  as  the  same  may  be  expected  to  be  visible  from  the  harbor. 


REVOLVING  UGHT  ON  CAPE  ST.  VINCENT. 
Notice  has  been  given  that  a  light  was  in  preparation  for  Cape  St  Vincent,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese government  has  now  announced  that  a  revolving  light  was  established  there  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1846.  Each  revolution  of  this  light  is  performed  in  two  minutes,  in  die 
course  of  which  period  a  brilliant  light  appears  for  a  short  time,  and  is  then  succeeded  by 
darkness.  Tlic  light-house  stands  on  the  western  part  of  the  cape,  in  lat  37*^  3*  9"  north, 
and  in  Ion.  9^  (f  0"  west  of  Greenwich ;  and  the  light  being  321  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
8 esy  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  about  nineteen  milei.  ?[^ 
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PHILADELPHIA  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCUTION. 

The  twenty-fimrth  annual  meeting  of  this  inBtitation  took  place  at  their  hall  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  12th  January,  1&47,  John  B.  Myers,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  A.  T.  Chew,  Secre- 
tary. The  report  of  the  president  and  directors,  is  a  comprehensive,  bosineaB-like  paper. 
The  past  year  of  the  association  has  been  one  of  general  prosperity. 

The  regular  augmentation  of  the  members  of  the  society,  the  increased  attendance  at 
its  rooms,  and  its  maniiest  capacity  for  enlarged  nseftdnen,  are  cansee  of  congratulatioa  to 
all  who  feel  an  interest  in  its  wel&re. 

The  directors  have,  on  so  many  occasions,  urged  the  claims  of  the  institution  to  support, 
and  dwelt  so  earnestly  on  the  benefits  which  it  offers  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  ihare  its 
advantages,  that  lengthened  appeals,  in  relation  to  these  topics,  are  deemed  umecesBary. 

The  shelves  of  the  library  are  capable  of  containing  fifty  thousand  volumes ;  and  it 
should  be  a  laudable  ambition,  with  all  who  may  be  connected  with  the  institution,  grad- 
ually to  fill  them  with  such  works  as  shall  be  of  permanent  vahie.  When  every  depart- 
ment of  literature  and  sdenoe  shall  there  be  appropriately  represented,  then,  indeed,  will 
exist  a  proud  monument  to  the  mercantile  chanicter  of  Philadelphia. 

The  number  of  volumes  taken  out  for  perusal  within  the  past  year,  has  been  19,911,  be- 
ing an  excess  of  5,115  over  the  preceding  year.  The  newspaper  room  has  been  supplied 
with  the  usual  number  of  papers,  and  most  of  the  valuable  periodicals  may  be  found  on  the 
tables.  It  is  recommended  to  the  next  board,  to  increase  these  so  &r  as  may  seem  judi- 
cious, this  description  of  reading  being  particularly  attractive  to  the  visiters. 

The  resolution  which  was  adopted  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  in  re- 
laticMi  to  the  proposition  to  open  the  room  every  afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  was  carried  into 
effect  by  the  directors,  and  seems  to  have  given  universal  satis&ction.  The  attendance,  in 
consequence,  of  woman,  whose  countenance  gives  lustre  to  every  enterprise,  has  imparted 
a  new  feature  of  refinement  and  interest  to  the  association. 

It  further  appears  fit)m  the  report,  that  the  public  voice  has  responded  to  the  calls  of  the 
institution  with  a  liberality  surpassing  the  hopes  of  its  most  sanguine  fiiends ;  and  its  history 
will,  hereafler,  be  one  of  quiet  triumph,  and  its  condition,  in  all  human  probability,  one  of 
unmingled  prosperity.  It  was  rightly  assumed,  that  an  institution  which  held  out  sources 
of  innocent  enjoyment  to  the  yoimg,  and  which,  by  expanding  the  intellect,  necessarily 
improved  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  would  not  be  peimitted  to  languish  in  this  commu- 
nity. 

The  connection  which  is  traced  between  intellectual  culture  and  mercantile  ability — be- 
tween moral  excellence  and  business  success — must  be  exemplified  and  augmented  by  the 
influence  of  this,  and  similar  associations,  in  the  United  States ;  while  the  course  of  life  in 
the  young,  which  strengthens  morals  and  guards  integrity,  will,  it  is  thought,  find  its  best 
illustration  in  those  fostered  under  its  care.  The  directors  have  added  considerably  to  the 
valuable  works  of  the  library,  during  the  past  twelve  months ;  the  number  of  volumes  pur- 
chased, bemg  641.  They  have  endeavored  so  to  arrange  the  resotuces  of  the  company, 
that  a  considerable  addition  may  be  made  to  the  catalogue  during  the  next  ]rear. 

It  has  become  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  large  addition  of  works  to  the  libnijy, 
since  the  last  catalogue  was  published,  to  have  a  new  catalogue  prepared  with  the  least 
po«ble  delay.  The  last  was  seriously  defective  in  classification  and  arrangement*  and  has 
been  proved  entirely  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  James  Cox,  the 
UlMBrian,  who  has  served  the  institutioD  with  so  much  fidelity  during  the  iast  seventeen 
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yean,  hu  presented  in  ingenkiiis  fonn  for  a  catalogue,  wiiicfa  teems  to  olmate  former  de- 
fects, and  the  directors  recommend  its  being  adopted  for  the  contemplated  new  one. 

The  sinking  fond,  which  it  is  contemplated  to  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the 
groand  rent,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  sufficiently  Urge  to  efiect  that  object  in  the  comse  of  a 
fow  years.  When  this  is  aocompUshed,  the  company  will  be  in  nnencambered  possession 
of  their  Taliiable  property,  and  derive  therefrom  a  very  considerable  income. 

The  directors  have  caused  to  be  engraved,  by  Wm.  K.  Tucker,  a  representation  of  the 
library  building,  which  is  justly  admired  for  its  accmacy  and  exquisite  finiah.  It  is  in- 
tended for  a  vignette  to  new  certificates  of  stock,  now  in  course  of  preparation ;  whidi, 
when  completed,  the  stockholders  can  obtain  in  lieu  of  their  old  ones,  by  leaving  the  latter 
with  the  treasurer  or  librarian. 

The  report  is  signed  by  Thomas  P.  Cope,  Esq.,  who  has  for  several  years  filled  the  office 
of  president,  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  association.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  offi- 
cers elected  for  the  present  year . — 

Thomas  P.  Cope,  President ;  Isaac  Barton,  Charles  S.  Wood,  Joseph  Patterson,  Robert 
F.  Walsh,  J.  J.  Thompson,  J.  L.  Erringcr,  William  L.  Schaffer,  W.  E.  Bowen,  Manna- 
duke  Moore,  Philip  S.  Justice,  W.  L.  Rehn,  William  Aahbridge,  Directors ;  John  Fausset, 
Treasurer. 


ROUSSEUS  MINERAL  AND  PERFUMERY  MANUFACTORY. 

We  recently  visited,  in  Philadelphia,  the  perfimiery  mannfoctory  of  Eugene  Rouasel,  which 
is  the  most  popular  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  no 
other  manu&ctures  the  same  variety  of  articles,  or  to  the  same  extent.  M.  Rouasel  is  a 
Frenchman,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1838,  when  he  commenced  the  mann&cture  of 
perfimiery  in  every  variety ;  and,  fix>m  a  very  small  beginning,  he  has  risen  to  be  one  of 
the  most  extensive  roanu&ctnrers  in  the  world.  The  large  experience  which  M.  Ronssel 
enjoyed  in  Paris,  as  foreman  of  the  extensive  house  of  Laguirer,  Pere  et  Fils,  so  generally 
known  for  more  than  half  a  century  throughout  all  Europe,  and  who  were  honored  with  a 
silver  medal  from  the  French  government  at  one  of  the  great  triennial  eidiibitions  of  the 
products  of  national  industry  in  France,  eminently  qualifies  him  to  conduct,  profitably  and 
honorably,  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged.  The  capital  invested  in  Roussers  estab- 
lishment, exceeds  $50,000 ;  and  the  number  of  hands  employed,  is  over  100.  The  shav- 
ing creain  manufoctured  at  this  establishment,  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  exceeds  ttm  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum ;  which,  at  the  moderate  calculation  of  twenty -five  times  for  every 
box,  would  shave  four  millions.  Rousael  manufiictures  over  50,000  pounds  of  toilet  soap, 
of  all  kinds,  and  2,500  gallons  of  cologne  water,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  hair  oils,  po- 
matums, extracts  for  the  handkerchief,  hair  dyes,  6lc,  The  amount  of  his  aimnal  sales  of 
periumery  and  soaps,  exceeds  $60,000. 

M.  Rouasel  was  the  first  to  introduce  mineral  water  into  the  United  States,  in  bottles, 
which  he  commenced  in  1839.  The  sales  of  this  water  did  not  then  average  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  doeen  bottles  per  day,  and  at  this  time  he  puts  up  and  sells  fitrai  thirteen  to  fourteen 
hundred  dozen,  daily.  Not  less  than  one  hundred  establishments  for  the  manufacture,  have 
grown  up  since  M.  Rouasel  introduced  its  manu&cture  into  the  United  States.  The  value 
of  the  corks  conenmed,  alone,  amounts  to  $10,000 ;  sugar,  $12,000 ;  coiA  of  bottles  per 
annum,  $6,000 ;  number  of  bottles  manufecmred  per  annum,  4,500,000.  The  total  value 
of  mineral  watere  sold,  amounts  to  $60,000.  The  amount  of  wages  paid  persons  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  several  articles,  is  abotit  $30,000.  M.  Roussel  has  received  several 
gold  and  silver  medab  fix)m  the  difierent  industrial  institutions  of  our  country,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  but  that  the  articles  fi-om  his  establishment  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  those 
made  in  Paris. 
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ST.  LOUTS,  THE  FUR  TRADERS'  POST. 

Thomas  Allen,  f^sq.,  of  St  Loais,  recently  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary Aflsociation  of  St,  Louis,  on  the  fur  trade,  and  kindred  subjects.  A  portion  of  it  has 
been  published  in  the  papers  of  that  city,  but  that  part  which  details  the  history  of  the  fiir 
trade  has  been  omitted,  as  it  stated  that  the  lecturer  is  engaged  in  a  more  elaborated  woik 
on  the  trade. 

We  see  St.  Louis,  the  fur  traders'  post,  has  become  St  Louis,  the  empress  city  of  the 
West ;  that  the  steamboat  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Mackinaw  boat ;  that  the  iron  horse 
of  the  railroad  is  supplanting  the  pack-mule  and  the  wagon-train ;  and  that  a  messenger  of 
news,  in  place  of  the  Indian  runner,  has  come  into  service ;  which  has  annihilated  all  space, 
and  brought  the  whole  feraily  of  the  United  States  to  feel  as  one  body,  throughout  which, 
thought  is  communicated  with  the  quickness  of  sensation  in  the  nervous  system.  W«  shaU 
not  regret  that  agriculture  has  taken  under  its  care  the  former  hunting-grounds  of  the  sav- 
age, nor  that  manufactures  are  occupying  the  old  dams  of  the  beaver.  Commerce,  the 
civilizer,  of  which  the  fur  trader  was  the  forerunner,  is  working  all  these  beneficent  changea 
She  is  doing  more.  She  is  increasing  the  population,  opening  new  sources  of  industry^en- 
larging,  cheapening,  and  equalizing  the  means  and  variety  of  ei\joyment  The  beaver, 
model  of  industry  as  she  is,  is  not  more  active  in  supplying  the  necessities  of  her  young, 
than  commerce  in  supplying  the  wants  of  man.  WiAout  commerce,  we  should  have  had 
no  broadcloth  nor  domestic,  no  loom  nw  cotton-gin,  no  steam  engine,  nor  gunpowder,  nor 
paper-making,  nor  printing,  nor  tea,  nor  coffee,  nor  spices — ^we  should  have  had  no  Homer, 
nor  Shakespeare,  nor  Milton,  nor  Scott — and  ages  would  have  passed  without  experience, 
and  lives  without  knowledge. 

St  Louis,  firom  her  position  and  destiny,  requires  the  fall  stature  of  mercantile  character. 
She  is  advancing  to  a  throne  of  empire,  second  to  one  only  in  this  great  valley,  which  is  to 
be  with  her  fature  millions  of  inhabitants  the  garden  and  granary  of  the  world.  The  mer- 
chant is  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  working  out  and  shaping  this  glorious  destiny. 
The  moral  influence,  the  popular  renown,  which  each  individual  w3l  possess  in  the  great 
procession  of  coming  events,  will  depend,  not  wholly  on  his  industry  or  his  fortune,  but 
more  on  the  enlightened  energy  of  his  mind,  and  the  probity  of  his  character. 

In  the  foundation  of  a  library,  we  recognize  the  trae  spirit  of  mercantile  libemlity.  Pfop- 
erly  conducted  and  sustained,  it  will  prove  to  the  merchant  a  bank,  whose  capital  can  never 
fail,  and  whose  issues  wll  not  depreciate — a  bank,  upon  which  he  can  make  drafts,  ^^ith- 
out  limit,  for  geoj^phy,  for  history,  for  information  in  respect  to  the  commercial  S}'stem8 
and  police  of  nations,  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  conamerce,  their  sources  of  industry, 
their  tastes,  their  wants,  and  their  supplies.  How  delightfal  would  it  be  to  see  4he  young 
merchants  of  St  Louis  making  a  run  upon  such  a  bank  I  What  a  hope-inspiring  spectau^  . 
to  behold  them  animated  with  a  desire  to  exhaust  the  institution  of  iis  treasures ! 

Au  eontrairef  let  me  add :  when  we  see  a  city  of  merchants,  devoured  by  the  avarice  of 
gain,  taking  no  relief  but  in  passing  sensual  pleasures,  we  can  have  no  expectation  of  seeing 
them  rise  above  the  condition  of  rnere  $kopkeeveri.  But  when  we  observe  a  city  of  shop- 
keepers habitually  seeking  the  temples  of  knowledge,  we  shall  confidendy  look  among  them 
to  find  the  Spragues,  the  Rogers,  the  Hallecks,  the  Charles  Lambs,  the  LaMrrences,  the 
Rosooes,  the  Hancocks  of  their  day. 


HINTS  TO  MERCHANTS  AND  BUSINESS  MEN. 

Keep  your  accounts  straight  Many  a  man  has  lost  a  fortune  by  carelessness.  The 
little  time  and  trouble  it  takes  day  by  day,  to  keep  debt  and  credit,  and  file  away  bilk  that 
have  been  paid,  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the  fature  benefits.  No  man  is  perfect,  and 
the  most  honest  may  forget  that  you  have  adjusted  your  account,  and  present  his  bill 
again.  If  you  feel  sure  you  have  cancelled  the  debt,  you  may  not  convince  your  creditor 
of  the  ^t  But  if  you  have  preserved  Ms  bill  receipted,  there  can  be  no  mistake  or  fur- 
ther trouble  about  it 


AMERICAN  IRON-WOOD. 


We  leam  that  the  revenue  authorities  of  England  have  permitted  iron-wood,  a  species 
of  cedar  or  mahogany,  the  produce  of  this  country,  to  be  admitted  duty  free ;  bemg  of 
qunion  that  the  wood  in  question  comes  under  thie  description  of  fiimiture  wood,  and  is 
admisBable  to  entry  free  of  duty  imder  the  order  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  of  f£id  ult 
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I.—jS  Treatif  on  the  Law  ef  Principal  and  Jigent,  ekitfy  with  lUferenee  to  MereantiU  Tyantaetions. 
By  WiLLUx  Palbt,  of  Lincolni  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.  The  third  ediUon,  with  conilderable 
addltioaa,  by  J.  U.  Llotd,  of  the  Inner  Tennple,  Barrister  at  Law.  Third  American  edition,  with 
further  extensive  additions,  by  Jobn  A.  Doxiar,  Coonsellor  at  Law.  New  York :  Banks,  Gould  Jc 
Co^  Law  Booksellers. 

It  Is  well  remarked,  by  the  learned  editor  of  an  English  edition  of  this  standard  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Principal  and  Agent,  that  the  vast  extension  of  modem  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
and  Che  novelty  and  variety  of  the  channels  throogh  which  it  is  carried  on,  and  perhaps,  also,  a  dif- 
ferent syslem  of  transacting  mercantile  bnslness,  have  given  rise  to  new  situations  and  questions  upon 
die  subject  of  commercial  agency,  which  have  oome  under  legal  investijEation.  The  volame  befim 
us,  a  handsome  octavo  of  nearly  five  hundred  pa^es,  is  unquestionably  the  most  complete  and  tho- 
rough edition  of  the  work  that  has  ever  been  produced  ;  and  the  numerous  ackUtloM,  OMMle  by  the 
Ameiicaa  editor,  are  of  a  character  materially  to  enhance  iu  value.  It  would,  with  the  endorsement 
of  our  leading  Jurists,  be  almost,  on  our  part,  a  work  of  supererogation  to  enlarge  upon  lu  value  to 
profhsaional  men,  as  well  as  to  the  merchant,  who  desires  to  understand  the  leading  features  of  the 
•nfatJect. 

i.—A  TVeatioo  on  tko  CrtwUnal  Imd  of  tke  Dnitod  Slate* :  comprising  a.  Digtot  qftho  Ponal  StatuUo 
</  the  General  Gfovtmwunt,  and  of  MaeeaekuseiU,  A*«w  York*  Pennoylvania^  and  Firgimn ;  with 
the  Decitione  on  Cases  arising  upon  those  Statutes,  together  with  the  Emglish  ami  AwMricstn  AtUhsfr- 
ities  upon  Crime  and  Law  in  General.    By  Feakcis  Vt  barton.    1846. 

Such  a  work  as  this  has  long  been  a  desideratum  with  the  profession.  The  works  of  Barbour  and 
the  Davis's— the  only  American  treatises,  strange  to  say,  attempted,  upon  the  same  subject— Amount 
to  simple  eiaralnations  into  the  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace,  and  as  such  are  beneficial  only  to 
ihcne  who  stand  In  need  of  the  mojt  elementary  expositions  of  criminal  law.  The  book  of  Mr.  D. 
Pavia,  It  is  true,  also  goes  to  enlighten  citiEens  as  to  their  office  when  called  upon  to  act  as  grand  Ju- 
ron ;  but  this  scarcely  enlarges  lis  sphere  of  usefulness.  Practitioners  at  the  bar  have  been  hitherto 
obUged,  for  their  part,  to  rely  upon  the  labors  of  Chitty.  Russell,  Archbold,  and  Roscoe,  who  give  us 
tbe  old  crown  law,  with  the  British  Judicial  decisions  added  to  It— a  code,  which  every  day  causes 
to  diflbr  more  and  more  from  our  own,  which  is  the  offspring  oi  freer  Institutioas  and  a  larger  per- 
sonal liberty.  The  ordinary  expedient,  of  compensating  fbr  the  defects  of  these  wrlten  by  a  supply 
ef  domestic  foot-notes  and  references,  has  become  altogether  insufficient ;  slaee  the  decisions  of  our 
courts  have  so  Increased  in  number  as  to  be  olten  of  really  more  importanee  than  the  English  text 
upon  which  they  profess  fo  comment.  It  Is  oo  this  account  that  tbe  work  now  befbra  us,  has  been 
•0  elneerely  welcomed.  Its  author  is  BCr.  Wharton,  a  gentleman  whom  Pennsylvanians  have  been 
complimenting  for  his  able  performance  of  the  dutlee  of  proeeeoting  attorney  of  the  commonwealth, 
fbr  Philadelphia.  It  Is  what  it  professes  to  be— the  criminal  law  of  the  United  SteUss  digested,  as 
well  ae  compiled,  and  poasesslng  every  requisite  that  could  be  desired  in  it.  An  able  legal  writer  has 
■•marked  upon  the  concluding  book.  On  Trial  and  Its  Incidents,  that  the  reader  will  find  In  It.  •'  the 
■object,  not  only  masterly  treated,  but  an  amount  of  Information  embodied,  divided,  and  digested,  in 
a  maaner  altogether  unattempced  in  any  previous  work  on  criminal  law,  English  or  American.**  This 
may  be  said  truly  of  all  of  tbe  six  books  of  which  It  Is  composed.  It  Is,  throughout,  executed  In  a 
painstaking  and  Industrious,  yet  finished  and  scholarlike  manner. 

X—Tnetruetions  to  Young  Sportsmen,  in  aU  that  RelaUs  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Lieut.  Col.  P. 
Hawkus.  First  American,  from  tbe  Ninth  London  edition.  To  which  Is  added,  the  Hunting  and 
Shooting  of  North  America,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Animals  and  Birds.  Oareftilly  Collated  nrom 
AuihenUc  Sources.  By  William  J.  Portkr,  Esq.,  iedltor  of  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times. 
Philadelphia :  Lea  k.  Biancbard. 

This  Is  a  very  thorough  and  complete  manual  for  the  sportsman,  embodying  tbe  whole  range  of 
subjects  connected  with  guQ*  >nd  shooting  in  England ;  and  the  American  editor,  whose  taste  and 
studies  eminently  At  him  for  the  task,  has  omitted  only  what  is  of  a  local  character,  and  supplied  the 
place  with  whatever  of  utility  or  Interest  pertains  to  sports  In  the  United  States.  It  is,  on  the  whola, 
use  of  the  most  complete  and  thorough  treatises  on  the  suldect,  that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  ob- 
servation. 
i.—amaU  Books  on  Great  Subjects.    AW.  7.  8,  9.    Philadelphia :  Lea  Jc  Biancbard. 

The  numbers  befhre  us,  of  these  comprehensive  essays  on  popular  subjects,  complete  the  series. 
No.  8,  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  vulgar  and  commDU  errors,  adapted  to  the  year  of  UDCCCXLV  ; 
No.  7,  to  Christian  doctrine  and  practice  In  the  second  century ;  and  No.  9,  is  an  introduction  to  vege- 
table physiology,  with  reference  to  the  works  of  De  CandoUe,  Lindley,  etc.  The  circulation  of  these 
works  in  England,  has  been  commensurate  with  the  marked  abUity  displayed  in  their  prodnetion 
•nd  if  It  is  not  so  in  thU  country,  we  shall  be  the  losers.  ^^  ^  ^^T^ 
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S.-'TU  Dog.  By  WiLUAX  Tovatt.  Edited,  with  AdditioM,  hf  B.  J.  Liwm.  M.  JK  MoBlMr  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Scieooes,  Philadelphia ;  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Sodety ;  of  the  Pros- 
■Ian  Medical  Society,  etc.    Philadelphia :  Lea  Ac  Blanchaid. 

Mr.  Yonatt't  succew  at  an  author,  in  thU  particular  deparOnent  of  literature,  has  been  owing,  in  a 
Kieat  meanire,  to  hU  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  study  of  natural  hletory.  In  the  present  voIuim, 
devoted  to  the  dog,  we  find  embodied,  not  only  the  early  history,  clajslficatlon,  varieties,  and  qaalitlM 
of  the  dog,  but  whatever  is  calculated  to  promote  his  training  for  the  various  uses  of  donwsttc 
pnrsuiu.  The  diseases  which  affi»ct  the  dog,  and  tbe  mode  of  tmatraont,  am  fully  disonssed ;  and  we 
have,  moreover,  a  fund  of  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  his  fhlihful  eharacterlstics,  which  will  hiteraat 
the  admirers  of  this  noble  animal.  Dr.  Lewis,  without  abridging,  as  we  are  Informed,  the  English 
edition,  has  added  to  the  volume  some  sixty  additional  pages,  thus  adapting  it  to  the  wants  of  our  owm 
country,  where  the  varieties  of  tlie  animal  are  more  numerous  than  they  are  in  England. 

e.'^Ameriean  J^atural  Uistorf.  By  John  D.  Oodkan,  M.  D.  To  which  is  added  his  last  work, 
*'  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,'*  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author.  In  two  volumes.  Philadel- 
phia :  Uriah  Hunt  fc  Son. 

This  work,  the  production  of  Dr.  Godman,  who  was  bom  in  Harylaud,  In  the  year  ITM,  has  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  and  acquired  the  character  of  a  standard  in  the  department  of  literature 
whioh  it  covers.  It  comprehends  a  classified  account  of  the  animals  of  all  North  America— their  g»> 
nns,  and  whatever  tends  to  illustrate  their  character  and  habits.  Its  standard  vahie,  and  the  hl^ 
reputation  the  author  eujoyed,  will  secnra  for  the  present  edition,  which  is  published  in  a  handsome 
and  substantial  style,  a  steady,  If  not  extensive  sale.    It  abounds  In  iUustrative  anecdotes  of  animals. 

•  l^StmU  Book  of  Peniufhania ;  containing  an  aeeowU  of  tk»  Oeogrspky,  History,  Government, 
Reeowreee,  and  Jfoted  Oitiiene  of  the  State,  with  a  M(^  of  the  StaU  and  of  eaeh  Cowntf.  By  Thomas 
H.  BusEovoHfl.    Philadelphia:  Uriah  Hunt  At  Son. 

The  title  very  succintly  expresses  the  leading  features  of  this  interestiog  manual,  which  appean 
to  have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  Its  arrangement  is  the  most  convenient  for  study  or 
lefbrence  of  any  work  of  its  kind  that  has  of  late  fallen  under  our  notice.  It  has  a  separate  map  of 
each  county  in  the  State,  with  appropriate  and  well-executed  Ulostrations.  The  author  was  boum 
time  Secretary  of  State  In  Pennsylvania,  and  had  access  to  various  means  of  Infbrmation  not  famlKar 
to  many  compilers,  and  has  given  us  a  clear  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  "  Key  stone  State** 
and  its  resources. 

8.-^The  PiMie  and  PripaU  History  of  the  Popes  qf  Rowu,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Prosent 
Time :  ineluiijtg  the  History  of  Sainte,  Martyrs,  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Religious  Orders,  Cordi- 
ntdss  tnquisUionSj  Schisms,  and  the  Great  Reformers.  By  Louis  Marik  dk  CoRMBNiif .  Translated 
f^on  the  French.    Two  volumes.    Philadelphia :  Jamee  M.  Oempbell. 

This  is  a  very  Nmarkahle  work  in  many  respects.  It  purpom  to  eome  ftmn  the  pen  of  a  French 
Roman  Catholic,  and  yet,  while  it  records  the  virtues  of  many  of  the  popes,  it  discloses  the  vices  and 
Climes  of  others— a  laige  majority  of  them,  to  a  degree,  that  is  calculated,  in  some  portions  of  the 
work,  to  excite  disgust  in  the  mhids  of  most  readers.  The  author  of  the  work  thus  briefly  prefheee 
it,  which  we  shall  quote,  In  order  lo  give  some  Idea  of  its  spirit  and  design  >- 

*'The  history  of  the  popes  1^  an  Immense  work,  which  embraces  within  its  scope  the  political,  mo- 
ral, and  religious  revolutions  of  the  world.  It  runs  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  during  which,  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  whose  mission  was  to  announce  to  men  a  divine  religion,  have  forgotten  it  In  their 
mide  of  power,  have  outraged  the  morality  of  Christ,  and  become  the  scoui^e  of  the  human  race* 
Formerly,  the  thunders  launched  fVom  the  Vatican  by  sacrllegioiM  priests,  overthrew  kingdoms,  and 
covered  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afliea.  with  butcheries,  wars,  and  conflagrations.  But  the  times  are 
changed ;  religious  passions  are  softened ;  philosophy  has  overthxown  absolute  thrones,  and  broken 
down  the  colossal  power  of  the  popes." 

A  brief  analysis  of  these  epochs  precedes  the  author's  history,  and  ofifers  a  Orlghtfnl  picture  of  oioa- 
strons  debaucheries,  blooJy  wars,  memorable  revolutions,  eu.,  which  prepares,  by  its  wonderfhl  re- 
cital, for  the  long  succession  of  pontifi's  and  kings,  celebrated  f)v  their  erlmes,  or  illustrious  fer  their 
exploits.  The  strong  republican  feelings  of  the  author,  although  a  Catholic,  may  have  biased  his 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  character  of  popedom ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  led  him  to  watch,  with 
a  close  and  critical  eye,  all  movements  having  a  tendency  to  the  concentration  of  power,  either  In 
Church  or  State,  In  the  hands  of  a  single  individual.  The  translator  was  evidently  qualified  for  his 
task,  and  has  doubtless  retained  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  author.  The  two  volumes  cover  more 
than  nine  hundred  large  octavo  pages,  and  the  work  is  splendidly  Illustrated  with  colored  platen 
which  win  compare  well  with  the  orifEinal  French,  of  which  they  are  copies.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
work  well  calculated  to  create  a  deep  Interest  in  the  public  mind,  and  must  obtain  a  wide  circnlatlon. 

S.—Legends  ami  Stories  of  Ireland.   By  Samvil  Lovir,  Esq.,  R.  B.  A.  First  series.    Philadelphia: 

Carey  h,  Hart. 

A  eholce  collection  of  the  author's  inimitable  legends  and  stories,  overflowing  with  genufaie  Irish 
wit  and  humor,  and  is  free  fVom  Indelicate  inuendoes  and  vulgarity  as  such  wrltlngi  can  well  be. 
Thoee  who  have  read  the  **  Handy  Andy**  of  Lover,  cannot  abstain  Aom  the  excitement  offered  to 
their  rlsiblUtles  In  the  present  volume. 
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10— JSTcttory  of  tht  RetoH  of  the  XUhtrland*^  Trial  and  Execution  of  CowUo  Egmont  and  Horn,  uni 
tko  St^e  of  Antwtif.  Tnnsltted  fVom  the  German  of  Prkdskiok  Scbillke.  By  the  Rer.  A.  J. 
W.  MoREiMm,  M.  A.    N«w  York :  Harper  It  Brothen*  New  Miiceiluy. 

Thia  work  of  Schiller  ww  int  pnbllilied,  we  believe,  At  Weimar,  lo  1788,  la  the  aathor*t  native 
GerAaa.  How  long  It  ^aa  beea  traailated  lato  oar  own,  we  have  not  the  means  at  hand  of  knowing^ 
TUe,  however  is  the  first  eiBdoa  of  the  traaslatton  that  has  ever  been  prodoeed  In  this  coontry.  The 
■Miterials  of  the  author  were  at  the  time  It  was  written  abvadant,  and  the  only  dlAcnlty  he  most  have 
ezpeiieaeedf  was  to  seize  the  troth  from  soeh  oaequal,  partial,  and  often  contradictory  narmtivts  as  It 
is  qaite  nataral  to  sappose  existed.  Bat  the  philoeophy  and  genltts  of  Schiller  have  lent  a  charm  to 
the  work  that  cannot  fail  of  interesting  a  laige  class  of  the  Ikiglish  admirers  of  German  literature  and 
history.  To  SchiUer*s  mind,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  which  have  readeied  tlie  14th  eeatary 
among  the  brightest  of  the  world's  epoelis,  was  the  foandation  of  the  freedom  of  the  Netherlands. 
We  are  glad  that  the  Harpers  have  Introdaeed  It  into  their  admirable  series— the  New  Miscellany— of 
whkh  It  forms  the  XZIst  Bomber. 

11.— TM  PUasMTOo  of  TuU^  and  other  Storieo  ;  tdoeUdfrom  the  wriHngt  of  MU$  Jano  TMor,  with 
«  Skeuk  of  her  Uf%.  By  Mrs.  »AaAH  J.  Hj^ub.  aathor  of  **Traiu  of  American  Life,"  **  Ladles* 
Wreath,*' Itc    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

This  excellent  volome  was  prepared  originally  fiir  the  "  Massachosetts  School  Library,'*  a  fkct 
I  hat  would  commend  it  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  high-slaading  of  the  committee  who  con- 
trolled the  introdoction  of  every  work  introduced  into  the  series,  were  not  the  repoution  of  Mrs.  - 
Hale  so  well  known  and  highly  appreciated  for  sound  Judgment,  porlty  of  taste  and  character,  not 
only  as  an  aathoress,  but  as  a  woman,  in  all  her  varied  relatkms.  The  selections  are  excellent,  and 
the  biography  of  Jane  Taylor,  by  Mrs.  Hale,  though  brief,  is  eomprebensive  and  to  the  point 

IS.— PMlarss  of  Earlf  Ufo^  wr  8luU/U$  of  Touik.    By  Mrs.  Eim a  0.  Bhbukt.    New  York :  Harper 

It  Brothen. 

The  design  of  thOKe  tales,  is  le  Ulostrate,  to  a  simple  and  pleasing  manner,  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant lessons  of  early  edocation.  The  work  has  already  passed  throogh  several  editions,  and  those 
wlM  are  familiar  with  the  anthor's  talenu  In  this  department  of  literature,  need  not  be  told  that  she 
has  accomplished  socceesfhlly,  so  far  as  it  can  be,  her  design.  At  least,  It  Is  a  most  agreeable  coUec- 
doa  of  stories,  that  wUl  be  read  with  general  satisfhction. 

\X^Ifutton*s  Book  of  Xatnro  Laid  Optn :  Revised  and  Improved,    By  Rev.  J.  L.  Bulvt,  D.  D.,  aa- 
thor of  various  works  on  General  Literature.    New  York:  Harper  k.  Brothers. 
The  design  of  this  little  work,  which  is  very  generally  known,  we  suppose,  is  to  lead  the  young 
mind  to  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  the  Creator.    Dr.  Blake  has  added  a  few  questions  at  the 
foot  of  each  page,  which  will  tender  it  an  agreeable  and  instructive  Csmily  or  Sunday-school  book. 

14.— £««iiiiif«  at  Horns ;  or  ike  JttveniU  Budget  Opened.    By  Dr.  Aicim  and  Mrs.  BAasAULD.    Be- 

vised  edition.    New  York :  Harper  k.  Brothers. 

Fifteen  London  editions,  and  we  know  not  how  many  American,  would  seem  to  indleate  the  great 
popoiarlty  of  this  woric  That  it  is  deeerved,  ail  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  will  readily  admit. 
Purer  minds,  than  Dr.  Aikln  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  possessed,  never  attempted,  that  we  are  aware,  to  ca- 
tor  Ibr  the  Instruction  and  amusement  of  the  young ;  and  thousands,  grown  to  years  of  maturity,  will 
bear  testimony  to  the  benign  influence  received  through  these  pleasant  and  proAtaUe  pages.  The 
present  edition  is  beautifully  iliastrated  with  engravings  after  Harvey  and  Chapman,  by  that  excel- 
lent artist,  Adams. 

'ii.-^Tke  Book  of  Jfwreerf  Rhfwtee,  TaUo,  end  FkbUe.  A  Gift  for  AU  Seaoone,    Edited  by  L^waaiioi 

LovBcmi.n.    Philadelphia :  George  B.  Zieber. 

Thte  is  a  beautiftil  edition,  consisting  of  most  of  the  old  ballads  which  ailbrded  oor  giaodfethers 
amosement  in  the  days  of  their  childhood ;  such,  for  instance,  as  *'  Old  Mother  Hubbard  and  her  Dog,** 
aad  many  others,  as  well  known  and  popular. 

If^-^jlUddin,  or  tke  Wonderful  Lamp.   A  Gift  fvr  ail  Seaeone.    ffiik  Fifteen  Exquisite  TUustrati&ns 

en  Wood,  Engraved  bp  Doughty,  OilberU  Oikon,  IFattC,  and  Downee,  frem  Original  Designs  b$ 

DarUg.    Edited  by  Lawebmck  LovKCULn.    Philadelphia:  George  B.  Zieber. 

This  popular  eastern  tale,  or  romance,  designed  for  the  amusement  of  children,  is  reproduced  In  an 

tfegant  and  captivating  style,  with  highly-colored  illustrative  engravings.    It  has  ever  been  a  fivorlte 

with  *'  little  folks,"  and  the  beaati(\il  form  of  the  present  volume  wlU  enhanee  its  value  to  ihem. 

n^^Elegu  Written  in  a  Country  Churtkuard.    By  TboMas  Guat.    With  Thirty-six  Illustrations, 

Engmved  on  Wood.    By  S.  Gilbbut.    Philadelphia:  John  W.  Moore. 

Gray's  elegy,  which  has  ever  been  considered  a  perfect  gem  In  English  poetical  literature,  like 
8hake«peare  and  the  Bible,  is  above  cilficism ;  and  therefore  our  onlyokfjcet  at  this  time,  is  to  no- 
tfce  the  present  as  a  most  beautlfttlly  printed,  bound,  and  iUnstrated  edition  of  it.  Each  page  occu- 
pies but  one  verse  of  the  poem,  which  has  an  appropriate  illustrated  engraving.  Indeed,  so  graphic 
•re  the  descriptions  in  every  line  of  the  poem,  that  It  would  be  strange  if  the  ingenious  artist  did  not 
eatch  the  movements  of  the  poet's  mind,  whlph,  aside  ftom  the  thoughts  that  Impressed  It  at  the  tine, 
was  so  perfectiy  aUve  to  the  moat  artistic  conceptioii  of  oomposltlea. 
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1B,—TU  Treatmmt  4^f  huamtm.  By  Jobx  M.  Oalt,  M.  D.,  BnperinMadaiit  aad  Physician  of  Um 
Eastern  Ltinatk:  Asylum  of  virgiDia,  at  WllUamsbarg.  New  York:  Harper  k.  Brothers. 
We  have,  in  this  voltune  of  nearly  six  handred  pages,  a  very  elaborate  and  able  treatiM  on  iasan- 
Ity.  Dr.  Gait  seems  to  have  embodied  in  bis  work  a  vast  amonat  of  matter  on  tlie  snbjeet,  gathered, 
not  only  flrom  his  own  experience  In  this  particalar  department  of  practice,  bat  AtHn  the  labors  of  the 
most  eminent  and  popular  writers  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  designed  for  the  profendon,  bnt  contmins 
much  that  wili  interest  the  Intelligent  reader. 

19< — American  Historical  and  LiUrmry  Onriotities ;  eonsitting  of  f^  Similes  of  Oriffinttl  DocumentSy 
Relating  to  the  Events  of  tJke  Revolntiony  eU.,  eU.  With  a  Variety  of  Relics,  Jlntuiuitiss,  and  Msdr 
cm  JSutographs.  Collected  and  Edited  by  J.  Jay  S!nTH.  Librarian  of  the  Plxiladeipbla  and  Lon- 
mian  Llbrartes,  and  John  P.  Watsoh,  Annalist  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  assisted  by  tha 
Association  of  American  Anilqaariaas.  Philadelphia:  Carey  k.  Hart  New  York:  Wiley  At 
Putnam. 

The  design  of  this  handsomely  executed  book,  is  indicated  in  the  title-pafe  quoted.  It  embodlat 
numerous  autograph  leners  of  General  Wasliington,  William  Penn,  John  Adama,  Benjamin  FranltUii, 
Lafayette,  Mrs.  Martlia  Washington,  Kosciusko,  George  Whitfield,  etc.,  besides  modem  autopapha* 
and  many  printed  literary  curiosities  of  tlie  past.  The  work  is  to  be  continued  in  numbers,  and  wHl , 
when  completed,  contain  much  that  will  Interest,  not  only  the  antiquarian,  but  ail  who  are  curious  in 
such  matters,  or  delight  in  recalling  the  reminiscences  of  the  past  It  is  well  remarked  by  the  editor, 
that "  the  past  has  a  charm  for  Americans,  as  well  as  for  the  inhabitants  of  countries  whose  history 
goes  far  into  the  shadowy  andunlmown ;  our  early  and  romantic  past  has  the  merit  ef  being  known, 
and  truly  related ;  every  thing  which  adds  to  these  truths,  is  sought  for  with  avidity  by  the  curious.** 
It  is  with  such  views  that  the  present  work  has  been  prepared  and  published. 

2B.— Songs  and  Ballads.  By  Samukl  Lovkr.  Including  those  sang  in  his  *'  Irish  Evenings,**  and 
hitherto  unpublished.  Tiiird  Edition,  with  additions,  corrected  by  me  author.  New  York :  Wiley 
k,  Putnam. 

The  deser\'ed  popularity  of  the  present  collection  of  these  "Songs  and  Ballads**  In  America  will 
secure  for  tlie  present  edition  an  extensive  demand.  '*  A  reprint,'*  says  Mr.  Lover,  in  his  preOsce  to 
this  edition,  "of  a  London  edition  of  my  aongs  and  ballads  has  lately  been  republished  in  this  country, 
deficient  of  the  songs  of  *  Handy  Andy*  and  'Treasure  Trove,*  and  but  very  few  flrom  my  'Iriah 
Evenings.'  This  present  edition  contains  all  those  I  have  enumerated,  besides  ail  the  songs  of  my 
'  Irish  Evenings,'  many  of  which  are  here  published  for  the  first  Umo.  In  fact  the  present  edition  Is 
the  only  perfect  one  in  existence,  being  much  more  ample  than  any  collection  of  my  songs  published 
even  in  Europe,  and  the  only  authentic  copy  of  my  poetical  works  in  this  country,  it  having  g(»o 
through  typographical  corrections  under  my  own  hand.*' 

il—Herdsmen  and  Tillers  ef  the  Oronnd ;  or,  niustreiions  of  Early  dmliiatien.    By  Mrs.  Pkict 

LiNifiTT.    New  York :  Wiley  Bl  Putnam. 

The  present  volume,  with  one  which  preceded  it,  is  intended  as  part  of  a  descriptive  history  of  the 
Progress  of  Civilisation,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  interesting  to  Juvenile  readers;  and  a  series  of  sketches 
of  the  life  of  races  existing  at  present  in  various  stages  of  advancement  The  subjects  included  in  this 
volume,  are  the  Nomadic  Herdsmen  of  Silena— the  Pastoral  I'ribes  of  the  Asiatic  Land— the  Moao- 
taineers  of  Caucasus — Calmucks  and  Krughts,  or  Cossacks  of  Independent  Tartary,  etc.  It  is  amuaiae 
and  instructive,  and  the  highly  colored  engravings,  iilustmtive  of  the  subjects,  are  spirited  and 
lifb-like. 
i^—OUti^ses  of  the  Wenderfnl.    New  York :  Wiley  I&  Putnam. 

This  is  a  beautiful  annual,  designed  for  children  and  youth.  The  wonders  of  nature  and  art  are 
combined  in  a  happy  and  attractive  form.  Amusement  is  hero  rendered  subservient  to  informatton 
that  is  well  calculated  to  enlarge  the  intellect  of  the  young  mind.  The  several  '*  wonders**  are 
illustrated  with  well  executed  cuts. 

23.— rA«  Modem  Standard  Drama  ;  A  CoUeetioif  of  the  most  Popular  AUinr  Plays,  vith  Critical  Re- 
marks ;  also,  the  Business  of  the  Stage,  Costumes,  etc.  Edited  by  Epcs  SARocirr,  author  of  "  Ve- 
lasco,  a  Tragedy,"  etc    Vol.  HI.    New  York :  William  Taylor  &  Co. 

The  third  volume  of  this  collection  of  popular  plays,  Just  completed,  inoludei, — ^Tbe  Poor  Gentleman- 
Hamlet— Charles  IL— Venice  Preserved— Piiarro— Tha  Love  Chase — Othello— Lend  Me  Five  BhiHii^ 
The  volume  also  contains  a  briof  memoir  of  Mr.  William  Burton,  and  a  portrait  of  that  gentleman  in  Dr. 
Ollapod,  ia  the  comedy  of  the  "  Poor  Geatleman." 

91.— TA<  Ramiain  Traitor  ;  a  True  Tale  of  the  Republic.  A  Histerieal  Romance.  By  Hxnrt  Wiixiax 
Ubrbkrt,  author  of  "Marmadnke  WyvU,**  *' Cromwell,*'  "The  Brothers.**  Now  York:  William 
Taylor  6c  Co. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  author,  as  we  are  informed,  in  classical  fiction,  and  he  has  chosea 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  as  a  theme  particularly  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  as  being,  moreover, 
an  actual  event  of  vast  importauce,  in  many  respects  unparalleled  in  hbtory.  Mr.  Herbert,  it  would 
seem,  to  the  history  of  the  strange  events  related  hi  this  tale,  has  scrupulously  adhered ;  and  the 
dates,  focts,  and  character  of  the  individuals  Introduced,  we  are  assured,  will  not  be  found  in  any 
material  respect  erroneooa  or  untrue. 
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Vk^TlU  OtmpieU  Putkal  Wtlu  of  T%oma$  Campheil;  with  a  Memoir  of  kit  LifOjOMi  an  E*sa§  n 
kit  Oeniut  biuI  WritingM.  IttuttraUd  with  Fine  Steel  Engrawnga.  New  York :  D.  Appletoa  k.  Co. 
It  would  be  a  work  of  sapererogatioa,  oa  our  part,  to  ipeak  of  the  poems  or  power  of  Campbell. 
Thwe  are  fow  but  what  admire  his  subdued  enthnslann ;  and  it  has  been,  we  believe,  very  truly, 
said  of  him,  that  he  \a  par  exeeUente  the  poet  of  the  fair  sex.  There  are,  perhaps,  no  works  more 
relished  by  enltiTated  females.  But  our  chief  object  is  to  notice  the  present  edition,  which  appears 
ia  unUbrm  style  with  tlie  publisher's  standard  poets,  some  ten  or  doien  relumes  of  which  have  al- 
ready ^ypeared.  In  some  respects,  it  is  handsomer— the  type  is  larger,  and  the  illustrations,  many  of 
then,  better. 
Vi.—StiUre*  Life  and  Saiiore*  Yante.    By  Captain  Rimobolt.    New  York :  Ctutfles  8.  Francis. 

A  portion  of  the  contents  of  this  volume  was  originally  publbhed  In  the  Boston  Journal ;  written, 
aa  the  author  says,  fbr  his  own  amusement  in  leisure  hours,  at  eea.  The  **  yarns,**  as  they  are  termed^ 
we  have  the  assurance,  are  founded  upon  foct ;  and  some  are  strictly  nrue,  with  the  exception  of  the 
names  of  persons.  Tliese  sketches  of  a  sailor's  life,  and  narratives  of  incidents  at  sea,  are  written  in 
an  afieeable  vein ;  and  the  sentiments  which  many  of  them  contain  cannot  fall  to  commend  them- 
selves to  sailors,  aod  to  those  interested  in  the  sailor's  welfare.  We  commend  it  to  all  who  "  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,  or  do  business  upon  the  great  deep,"  either  In  the  capacity  of  seamen  or  passen- 
fers,  as  alike  interesting  and  instructive. 

TT.—Diseovrees  on  Human  Jfature,  Hunan  Life,  and  the  J^ature  of  Religion.  By  Orvillb  Dkwbt, 
D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  in  New  York.  New  York :  C.  S.  Francis  It  Co. 
Dr.  Dewey  has  embodied  la  the  present  collection,  not  only  moet  of  the  sermons  and  essays  that 
have  been  published  in  his  name,  but  has  added  several  sermons  not  before  printed,  together  with  ar* 
tides  from  reviews,  and  occasional  discourses.  A  number  of  discourses,  etc.,  are  arranged  under  dls- 
tinet  heads,  as  **  Human  Nature,"  "  Human  Life,"  and  the  "  Nature  of  Relifion."  The  word  dull 
will  not  apply  to  any  thing  ttom  the  pen  of  Dr.  Dewey.  Sermons,  with  him,  are  finished  essays,  Atll 
of  deep  and  manly  thoughti.  His  style  is  eminently  nervous,  impressive,  bold ;  and  the  conservative 
portion  of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  have  not  a  more  able  and  powerful  exponent  of  their  faith. 
The  present  volume  is,  in  the  main,  practical ;  and  may  be  read  by  the  liberal  and  intelligent  of  all 
sects  with  advantage. 

n^Flowere  for  Children.  By  L.  Maria  Child,  author  of  ••  Mothers'  Book,"  "  New  York  Letters," 
etc.  in.  For  Children  of  Eleven  and  Twelve  Years  of  Age.  New  York :  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co. 
This  little  volume,  one  of  an  admirable  series,  consists  of  tales,  poems,  and  sketches,  adapted  to 
the  tastes  of  children ;  written  in  that  pure  and  loving  spirit,  so  characteristic  of  every  thing  from  the 
author's  pen— all  in  her  happiest  and  best  vein.  To  those  who  know  the  author,  the  announcement 
Is  enough  ;  and  to  those  who  do  not,  we  can  only  heartily  commend  whatever  she  writes— sure  that 
we  run  no  risk  in  doing  so. 

2i.—Oreenw>od  JUustrated,  in  a  Series  qf  PiOureejnu  and  Monumental  Views,  in  hifUf-JhUshod  Line 
Engraving;  from  Dravinge  taken  on  the  spot.    By  Jamks  Smillib.    The  Descriptive  Notices  by  N 
Clkvblahd.    Part  IK.    New  York:  K.  MarUn. 
We  spoke  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the  two  previous  parts.    The  present  is  equal  in  all 

reepecU.    It  contains  a  correct  map  of  Greenwood,  surrounded  by  four  beautlAii  views  of  Lorn  Girt 

nUl,  Ocean  HItl,  the  Monument  to  Wm  A.  Jjawrence,  Arbor  Water,  and  the  Aecelving  Tomb.    There 

are.  besides,  a  view  of  the  Tour  Fern  Hill,  and  another  of  Ocean  Hill. 

30.— TA«  Scripture  TVeasury,  being  the  Second  Part  of  the  Scripture  Text-Book  ;  arranged  for  the  nss 
of  Ministers,  Sabbath- School  Teachers,  and  Families.  Designed  to  afford  a  General  View  of  the 
Manners,  Customs,  and  History  of  the  Jeve  and  other  JtTatiuns  mentioned  in  Sffr^tture,  and  of  the 
Ofiograpkp.  Jfatural  History,  and  Jirts  of  the  Ancients,  togetker  lotM  a  variety  cf  other  subjects  re- 
carded  or  referred  to  in  the  Sacred  Volume.    New  York :  Lewis  Colby  Ic  Co. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  sncclnctly  stated  in  the  title-pef  e,  and  we  should  consider  it  an  excellent 
aid  to  all  persons  studying  the  sacred  Scriptures,  either  for  religious  or  literary  purposes. 
31  .--Life  in  JVw  York.  By  the  author  of  "The  Old  White  Mecting-Houw."  Now  York :  R.  Carter. 
The  sketches  of  this  little  volume  purport  to  be  drawn  from  life ;  and  they  ore  given  to  the  world, 
says  the  author,  that  the  Interior  life  of  the  great  city  may  be  known  to  those  that  read.  The  design 
of  the  anthor  is  beneficent,  and  his  sketches  of  life  in  New  York  generally  graphic;  but  his  views 
of  society,  as  it  now  ezlsU,  lamentably  superficial.  He  has  no  faith  in  "  Fourierism,"  or  the  eflbrts 
of  any  of  our  modem  reformers,  to  make  it  better ;  while  he  admits  that  "  there  Is  a  shocking  want 
of  humanity  hi  this  community."  We  hail  every  work  of  this  class,  though  deficient  in  the  elements 
of  vital  reform,  as  prophetic  of  "  the  better  time  coming." 

Ifi.— Julia  Ormond ;  or  the  AVio  SetUemsnU    By  the  authoress  of  ♦'  The  Two  dchools."    New  York : 

Edward  Dunigan. 

This  tasty  volume  forms  the  seventh,  of  "  Duaigan's  Home  Library ;"  a  series  of  tales  of  a  social' 
moral,  and  religious  tendency,  designed  chiefly  for  Catholic  families.  The  beautiful  style  In  which 
they  are  published,  as  well  as  their  literary  merit,  will  render  them  attractive  to  many  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  church. 
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3^— Life  tf  Stmhen  Deeatmr,  a  Ommoitre  in  the  ^Tmy  of  the  United  States.  By  ALSXAMDKt  Suabll 
Macukzib,  (J.  6.  N.  Vol.  XI.  of  Sparks'ii  American  Blagrapliy.  Botton:  Charles  C.  Llttla  aad 
James  Brown. 

TtM  present  volune  forms  the  eleventh  of  the  **  new  teriet**  of  Spaxict'i  American  Blogim* 
phy,  and  Is  deroted  entirely  to  a  memoir  of  the  life  of  Commodore  Deeatw.  The  anthor  availed 
himself  not  only  of  all  previoafl  pablleatlons  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  hot  had  aceees  to 
original  Information,  derived  flrom  the  most  authentic  private  sonreet,  which  constltotes  alarge  portloB 
of  the  work.  It  is  probably  the  most  elaborate  and  aotbentlc,  aa  It  Is  evidently  the  most  careliilly 
prepared  Ustery  of  the  hero,  whose  manly  life  and  deeds  the  ai^treciatlng  author  has  exhlUtad  In  a 
manner  that  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  his  skill  and  scholarship.  It  la,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the 
most  deeply  Interesting  embraced  In  the  admirable  series  of  Mr.  Bpaifcs. 

Zt—Tke  Island  Brides  and  other  Poems.    By  JiUf  Bs  P.  Colman.    Boston :  Wm.  O.  Tlcknor  fc  Co. 
*    The  leading  poem,  *'  The  Island  Bride,'*  covers  one  hundred  and  siiteen  pages,  which  we  have  not 
found  time  to  read.    The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  shorter  pieces,  of  varied  length 
and  merit    Several  of  them  evince  a  poetic  taste,  if  not  the  largest  development  of  poetical  fire  or 
Inspiration. 

35.— £«r09ea»  AgriewltMrs  and  Rural  Eeonawtjf.    F)rom  Personal  Observatian.    By  Hkhut  Golkak. 

Vol.  II.  Part  VII. 

The  labors  of  Mr.  Colman  In  European  agriculture  are  drawing  to  a  close,  only  three  parts  more 
being  required  to  complete  the  plan  as  promised  in  the  original  prospectus.  The  work,  when  com- 
pleted, will  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  the  practical  and  sclentlflc  literature  of  the 
country  that  has  ever  been  contributed  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates.  The  part  before  us  is  de- 
voted to  **  Tiles  and  Pipe  Draining— Ploughing  connected  with  thorough  Dmining— Irrigation— Roca- 
don  of  Crops— Soiling,  or  Horse  Fleeding  ,'*  etc. 


O"  We  subjoin  the  titles  of  the  more  important  works  intended  for  review  in  the  present 
number,  which  we  are  compelled  to  defer  for  a  future.  They  shall  all,  however,  be 
duly  noticed. 

1.— TJU  Lives  of  Lard  ChaneeUors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seat  of  Engtandtfrom  the  earliest  timsa 
tiU  the  reign  of  King  Oearge  IF.  By  Jobk  Lord  Campull,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  8.  £.  first  Series,  to 
the  Revolution  of  1088.  In  three  volumes,  8vo.  From  the  Second  London  Edition.  Philadel- 
phia :  Lea  k.  Blanchard. 

^r-Speetmens  of  the  PoOta  and  Poetry  of  Greece  and  Rime.  By  Farious  Translators.  Edited  by 
William  Pitbr,  A.  M.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  One  splendid  volimie,  8vo.,  pp.  530.  Philadel- 
phia :  Carey  Ac  Hart. 

Z.—Oraham's  Practiee.  Vol.L  Third  Edition.  Revised,  corrected,  and  enlaimd,  1847.  Second  vol- 
ume of  new  edition,  not  yet  published.  Published  by  Gould,  Banks  &  Co.,  New  York.  Also,  from 
same  publishers,  Wheeler's  Lule  on  the  Practice  and  Pleadings  in  Equity. 

A.—The  Estray ;  a  CoUeetian  of  Poems.    By  H.  W.  Lonofbllow.    Boston :  William  D.  Tlcknor  te  Go. 

5.— PoeiM.    By  Thomas  BuoBAHAN  Rb AD.    Boston :  William  D.  Tlcknor  It  Co.    J2mo.    ]8i7. 

6.— The  Spaniards  and  their  Country.  By  Richard  Ford,  anthor  of  •*  The  Handbook  of  Spain.  New 
York :  Wiley  and  Putnam's  *'  Library  of  Choice  Reading.** 

7.— Spenser  and  the  Fderv  Queen.  By  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirklahd.  New  York :  Wiley  k.  Putnam's  **  Li- 
brary of  American  Books.*^ 

B.—Seleetums  from  the  Poetieal  Works  of  Geeffry  Chancer :  via  a  Concise  Life  of  that  Post,  and 
Remarks  lUnstrative  of  his  Gmtius.  By  Charlks  H.  Dbshlkr.  New  York:  Wiley  4c  Putnam's 
*' Library  of  American  Books." 

9.-7^  Prine^lss  of  Sdonee  applied  to  the  Domestic  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Manufacture;  with  Re- 
flections  on  the  Progress  of  the  Arts,  and  their  Infiuence  on  National  Welfare.  By  Alomzo  PorrsR, 
D.  D.    Revised  Edition.    New  York:  Harper  k.  Brothers. 

10.— The  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysehe  Shelley.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Shbllbt.  In  one  royal  octavo 
volume.    Philadelphia :  Crissy  k.  Markley. 

11.— Chronicles  of  the  Cid  ;  from  the  Spanish.  By  Robsrt  Soutut.  First  American  Edition,  Svo. 
Lowell :  Daniel  Bixby. 

in.— Literary  Studies :  a  CoUeetion  of  Misoellansous  Essays.  ByW.A.JoRBS.  Vol.L  New  York: 
Edward  Walker. 

IZ.— History  of  Wyoming,  in  a  Soriss  of  Letters,  from  Charlrs  Minbr,  Esq.,  to  his  son,  Wiloiam 
Pxim  Mihrr,  Em).    8vo.    Philadelphia :  Crissy  k  Markley. 

14.— A^ry  0*More :  a  J^ational  Romance,  Bv  Samitbl  Lovbr,  Esq.,  author  of  ••Legends  of  Ireland,** 
k^.    With  illustrations  by  the  author.    Philadelphia .  Lea  k  Blanchard. 

15.-7^  Us^ul  Arts,  considered  in  eowneetion  with  the  application  of  Scioace :  with  numerous  engra- 
vings. By  Jaoos  Bio  blow,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  In  Harvard  University;  author  of 
**  The  Elements  of  Technology,"  etc.  etc    New  York :  Harper  k  Brothers. 
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Art.  I.— mSTOBICAl  SKETCH  OF  NAnfiATIOS  ANB  NATAL  ARCHITEGTURB. 

NUMOER   V. — NEW  SERIES. 

A  military  marine  \a  the  only  arm  by  which  the  power  of  this  confederacy  can  be  esti- 
mated, or  feh,  by  foreign  nations,  and  the  only  etandiog  military  force  which  can  never 
be  dangerous  to  our  liberties  at  home.— John  Quincy  Adams. 

Colonel  Beaufoy  made  frequent  representations,  to  those  in  authority, 
of  the  importance  of  following  up  the  investigation  of  "  the  resistance 
which  water  opposed  to  solids,  in  passing  through  it,"  by  further  experi- 
ments, at  the  expense  of  the  government ;  but  his  suggestions  were  un- 
heeded, and  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject,  afler  his  decease,  until 
researches  were  commenced,  in  1841,  by  J.  Scott  Russell,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  '^  British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  and  the 
Arts."  He  has  made  two  reports  to  the  Association,  the  first  in  1842, 
and  the  second  at  the  meeting  held  at  Cork,  in  1843 ;  but,  thus  far,  he 
seems  to  have  conOned  his  operations  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  surface 
of  solids  in  diminishing  the  resistance,  in  passing  through  water,  without 
regard  to  dimensions,  or  any  other  element ;  and,  to  prove  its  inHuence, 
four  boats  were  made,  all  having  the  same  length,  breadth,  and  depth — 
the  same  area  of  form  of  midship  section,  and  all  loaded  to  the  same 
weight,  displacement,  and  draft  of  water ;  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
character  of  the  "  water  linus,"  as  he  rather  indefinitely  terms  them — 
that  is,  the  mere  contour.  The  result  was  favorable  to  what  he  calls  the 
**  wave  line,''  which  had  been  hypothetically  assumed,  as  the  most  appro- 
priate. 

This  synthetic  mode  of  proceeding,  in  researches  for  truth,  is  not  to  be 
depended  upon  in  such  physical  inquiries  ;  for  it  is  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end  in  the  establishment  of  principles,  and  has  long  been  repudiated  by 
the  schools  of  philosophy,  as  not  merely  fallacious,  but  so  utterly  inef- 
fectual, as  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  of  the  scientific  societies  and  acade- 
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mies  of  the  present  age.  It  was  the  great  resource  of  metaphysical  ani 
scholastic  controversialists  in  olden  time,  and  still  is,  where  bewilderment 
and  deception  are  the  objects  desired,  rather  than  elucidation  ;  but  those 
who  enter  the  career  of  intelligence,  in  search  of  the  unknown,  with  such 
a  guide,  will  never  find  it :  for  their  direction  is  inverted.  They  have 
taken  the  back  track,  and  are  rushing  from  the  goal  towards  the  starting 
point,  instead  of  proceeding  from  efiects  to  causes,  and  evolving  therefrom 
principles. 

Still,  Mr.  Russell  may  be  prosecuting  other  experiments  analjrticaHy, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  such  is  the  case  ;  tor  the  object  to  be  attained  is  most 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  scientific  association,  which  has  so  liberally 
furnished  the  means  fur  its  accomplishment.  It  is  but  just  to  infer  that 
what  has  been  published  does  not  include  all  that  has  been  done  in  the 
progress  of  investigation,  or  that  facts,  causes  and  principles  will  not  be 
ultimately  ascertained,  in  sufficient  numbers,  to  establish  a  more  perfect 
system  of  naval  architecture. 

The  system  at  present  used  by  the  Swedish  naval  engineers,  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships  of  war,  was  the  result  of  the  laborious  researches  of 
Chapman.  It  is  called  the  parabolic  method,  and  is  explained  in  a  work 
entitled,  ^*  Forsak  till  en  Theoretisk  Afhoudling  att  gifnaat  Dinie  Shep- 
deras  ratta  Storlek  och  Form  Likaledes  for  Fregetten  och  windere  Beva- 
vade  Fartyg  of  F.  H.  of  Chapman." 

Having  attempted  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  past  and  present  con- 
dition of  naval  architecture,  and  (he  various  modes  in  which  efforts  have 
been  made  to  increase  and  combine  the  velocity  of  ships  with  capacity, 
stability,  strength  and  safety  in  their  construction,  I  shall  now  present  the 
results  which  have  been  obtained,  by  the  investigations  that  have  l>een 
instituted,  in  relation  to  the  movement  of  solids  through  fluids,  and  such 
of  the  facts  and  principles  which  have  been  established  in  hydraulics  and 
mechanical  science  as  are  applicable  to  ship-building,  with  suggestions  of 
the  expediency  of  their  being  made  the  basis  of  experiments,  which,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  can  then  be  conducted  in  a  manner  so  much  more 
simple,  direct,  and  expeditious,  than  any  which  have  hitherto  been  under- 
taken, as  to  render  more  certain  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  has  so 
long  claimed  attention,  and  is  so  important  for  facilitating  the  intercommu- 
nication between  all  nations,  and  the  various  portions  of  each,  by  improve- 
ments in  vessels  of  e\erj  denomination,  which  are  either  employed  in 
navigating  the  ocean  and  our  extensive  bays,  sounds,  rivers,  and  lakes,  (or 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  and  passengers,  or  are  destined  for  the 
fleets  of  war. 

Colonel  Barclay  ascertained  the  following  facts  : — 

1.  A  cone  will  move  through  the  water  with  less  resistance  having  its 
apex  foremost 

2.  The  bottom  of  a  floating  solid  should  be  triangular,  it  being  the 
form  that  is  least  resisted  when  moving  in  the  direction  of  its  longest  axis. 

3.  The  greatest  breadth  should  be  at  the  distance  of  two-fifths  of  the 
length  from  the  forward  end. 

ESTABLISUED    PRII9CIPLBS   IN    HYDRAULICS. 

1.  The  chief  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  moving  a  solid  through  a 
liquid,  is  that  of  the  prism  of  water,  the  area  of  whose  cross-section  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  body  moved. 
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2*  The  resistance  to  a  solid  moving  in  a  liquid  increases  as  the  squares 
of  the  velocity. 

3.  The  stability  of  a  solid,  in  a  fluid,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length, 
and  increases  as  the  cubes  of  the  breadth ;  so  that  adding  a  quarter  to  the 
width  doubles  the  stability. 

4.  There  is  a  lateral  retardation  to  the  movement  of  a  solid  through  a 
liquid  ;  and  for  the  following  explanation  of  which,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  resistance,  as  compared  with  that  occasioned  by  the  area  of  the  cross- 
section,  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Treadwell,  who  may  justly  be  consid- 
ered as  the  American  Archimedes  in  mechanical  science.* 

When  a  solid  Wly  is  moved  in  a  liquid,  as  watef",  there  is  no  motion 
between  the  surface  of  the  solid  and  that  of  the  liquid,  and  consequently 
no  friction,  for  the  reason  that  the  film  of  water  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  solid  adheres  to  it,  by  a  peculiar  form  of  attraction.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  the  siirtuce  of  the  solid  sliding  upon  the  liquid  in  contact  with  it, 
a  film  of  the  liquid  must  move  with  the  solid,  sliding  upon  the  particles  of 
liquid  situated  upon  the  outside  of  it.  These  particles,  however,  cannot 
remain  stationary ;  for,  being  attracted  by  the  particles  constituting  the 
film  upon  the  solid,  as  much  as  by  those  situated  farther  from  the  solid, 
they  will  be  carried  along  by  the  former  with  a  celerity  less  than  that  of 
the  solid,  being  retarded  by  their  inertia  and  adhesion  to  the  particles  situ- 
ated still  further  from  the  solid. 

In  this  way,  we  may  conceive  of  the  water,  upon  the  outside  of  the  solid 
suiiace,  as  divided,  for  a  considerable  distance,  into  definite  films,  infinitely 
thin,  each  sliding  upon  the  other.  Under  these  conditions,  therefore,  the 
friction  is  that  of  a  liquid  sliding  upon  a  liquid.  The  resistance  thus  pro- 
duced  is  exceedingly  small,  if  sufliciont  to  be  made  sensible,  as  is  evident 
irom  the  great  motion  pi*oduced  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  by  the  small 
dbturbing  force  from  the  action  of  the  moon's  attraction,  which  produces 
the  tides. 

The  resistance  thus  offered  to  the  sides  of  a  solid,  moving  in  a  liquid, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  amount,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  friction,  but  to  the 
viscidity  of  the  liquid,  and  to  the  little  eminences  upon  the  sides  of  the 
solid,  which  constitute  its  roughness,  and  displace  the  liquid  in  opposition 
to  its  inertia,  like  so  many  separate  solids. 

Colonel  Reaufoy  ascertained  that  this  combined  lateral  resistance,  on  a 
smooth -pointed  surface  of  seventy  feet,  was  equal  to  that  formed  by  re- 
moving the  water  in  the  passage  of  a  body  having  a  cross-section  of  one 
foot  area  ;  the  prow  r.nd  stern  of  this  body  terminating  at  acute  angles. 
So  that  every  square  foot  of  the  cross-section  of  a  ship  should  be  connect- 
ed with  at>out  seventy  feet  sur&ce  on  the  sides  and  bottom,  to  give  the 
least  resistance ;  which  requires  that  a  vessel  ten  feet  wide,  and  two  feet 
deep,  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  should  be  at  least  one  hundred  feet 
long. 

5.  A  vessel  requires  a  greater  power  to  move  it,  in  a  narrow  and  shal- 
low channel  of  water,  than  in  a  broad  and. deep  one. 

This  fact  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  when  passing  through  a 

•  Romford,  Profeaeor  oi  Science  applied  to  the  Arts,  in  Harvard  University,  and  the 
inventor  of  the  steam  printing-press,  the  machinery  for  spinning  hemp  and  making  cordage 
in  the  U.  S.  navy-yard  in  Charlestown,  and  of  the  method  of  making  wrought-iron  cannon, 
in  Buch  a  perfect  maimer  as  to  give  them  a  decided  superiority  over  those  of  cost-iron  and 
bronze. 
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canal  in  Holland,  in  1761.  Perceiving,  in  the  course  of  a  day's  excur^ 
sion,  that  the  **  trockschuit,''  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the  canal,  seemed 
to  move  slower  than  usual,  he  asked  the  boatman  what  was  the  reason  ; 
who  answered  that  the  season  had  been  dry,  and  the  water  was  conse- 
quently low,  which  rendered  it  more  difficult  for  the  horses  to  draw  the 
boat  Afler  returning  to  England,  he  inquired  of  the  Thames  watermen 
whether  they  were  sensible  of  any  difference  in  rowing  in  shallow  or 
deep  water ;  and  they  all  agreed  that  there  was  a  great  difference,  bat 
differed  as  to  the  amount ;  varying  in  their  estimates  from  one  mile  in  sir 
to  one  in  three. 

Not  having  seen  this  subject  mentioned  in  any  phUosophical  work,  he 
determined  to  make  an  experiment  to  verify  the  fact.  Having  formed  a 
trough  to  contain  water,  fourteen  feet  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  six  deep, 
and  placed  therein  a  little  boat,  which  was  moved  by  the  means  of  a  silk 
thread,  pulley,  and  weight,  he  found  that  the  difference  of  time,  in  seconds, 
between  its  passing  through  the  water,  when  only  one  inch  and  a  half  deep 
and  four  inches  deep,  was  as  101  to  79,  or  nearly  one-fifth.* 

This  principle  has  been  adopted  in  the  construction  of  canals ;  and  the 
great  depth  and  breadth  proposed  by  General  Bernard,  for  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal,  was  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  time,  in  passing 
through  it,  with  that  on  the  Erie  Canal,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by 
giving  such  an  increased  velocity  to  the  boats  as  would  counterbalance  the 
delay  occasioned  by  the  extra  lockage,  in  passing  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
Professor  Treadwell  thus  illustrates  the  principle  : — 

A  boat  six  feet  wide,  three  feet  deep,  and  twenty  feet  long,  being  placed 
in  a  canal  eight  feet  wkie  and  four  feet  deep,  and  moved  through  the  water 
twenty  feet,  a  quantity  of  water^  equal  in  volume  to  the  boat,  (namely,  360 
cubic  feet,)  must  pass  by  its  sides  and  bottom,  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  the  boat,  to  occupy  the  space  which  was  before  occupied  by  the 
boat.  The  area  of  the  channel,  through  which  the  water  passes,  is  four- 
teen  feet ;  and  if  the  velocity  of  the  boat  be  five  feet  a  second,  the  time 
of  the  passage  being  four  seconds,  the  water  must  move  with  a  velocity 
of  about  six  and  a  half  feet  a  second,  over  the  bottom  of  the  canal. 

If  the  same  boat  is  placed  in  a  canal  ten  feet  wide  and  five  feet  deep, 
and  moved  as  before,  the  same  quantity  of  water  must  pass  the  sides  and 
bottom,  but  the  area  is  now  thirty-two  feet ;  consequently,  the  velocity  of 
the  water  will  bo  but  2/y  feet  per  second.  Then,  if  the  velocity  of  the 
boat,  measured  from  the  side  of  the  canal,  be  five  feet  a  second,  its  velocity 
over  the  water,  which  is  moving  in  the  opposite  direction,  will  be,  in  the 
first  case,  6  j -(-5=11^  ;  and  in  the  second  case,  2.8-f  5=7.8  feet ;  and  the 
resistance  to  the  boat  will  be  as  the  squares  of  these  numbers,  viz:  132 
and  61. 

With  thcBe  established  principles  as  the  basis  of  inquiry,  and  the  pro- 
blem to  be  solved  being  how  the  form  of  any  vessel  of  the  usual  dimen- 
sions, employed  in  the  merchant,  packet,  or  naval  service,  may  be  so 
changed  without  a  diminution  of  capacity,  or  an  increase  of  the  propulsive 
power,  as  to  insure  greater  velocity,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  chiefly 
accomplished  by  a  reduction  of  the  area  of  the  cross-section,  whereby  the 
resistance,  occasioned  by  the  prism  of  water,  opposed  to  the  movement  of 
the  vessel,  is  lessened  ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  reduction  of  the 

•  Sparks's  Works  of  Franklin,  Vol  VI.,  p.  283. 
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dimensions  of  breadth  and  depth,  while  the  space  thus  lost  must  be  regain- 
ed  by  an  increase  of  the  length.  But  if  mere  capacity  is  required  to  be 
augmented,  with  the  retention  of  the  speed  obtainable,  by  the  vessels  as- 
sumed  as  the  models  to  be  altered,  and  without  any  increase  of  the  motive 
power,  it  can  be  effected  by  adding  length,  while  the  breadth  and  depth 
are  retained  ;  for  the  cross-section  will  be  the  same,  although  the  capacity 
of  the  vessel  may  have  been  doubled,  by  the  extension  of  the  longitudinal 
dimension. 

The  requisite  increase  of  the  length  of  a  vessel,  as  compared  with  its 
breadth  and  depth,  to  obtain  the  greatest  velocity,  with  a  given  motive 
power,  must  be  determined,  without  regard  to  that  f<)rm  of  the  sides,  bot- 
tom, bows  and  stern,  which  may  be  deemed  the  most  favorable  for  pass- 
ing through  the  water.  For  this  purpose  an  experiment  should  be  made, 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  length  can  be  increased,  with  a  fixed  depth  and 
breadth,  before  the  lateral  retardation,  which  has  been  explained  in  the 
hydro-principle.  No.  3,  operates  adverse  thereto.  This  may  be  done 
with  an  apparatus  like  that  employed  by  Doctor  Franklin,  to  determine 
whether  a  vessel  was  moved  with  less  power  in  deep  than  in  shoal  wa- 
ter. This  having  been  accomplished,  it  is  then  to  be  considered  how 
great  a  portion  of  the  length  can  be  retained,  in  the  construction  of  steam 
and  other  ships,  and  at  the  same  time  render  them  sufficiently  stable, 
strong,  and  safe,  in  navigating  the  ocean. 

The  next  most  important  object,  is  the  ascertainment  of  such  a  contour, 
for  the  hull,  as  shall  best  combine  the  qualities  for  affording  celerity  of 
movement  through  the  water,  with  stability,  capacity,  manageableness, 
and  security  in  ail  kinds  of  weather. 

As  primary  elements  in  this  investigation,  these  two  facts,  which  were 
established  by  Colonel  Beaufoy,  must  be  duly  considered  :  first,  that  "  the 
bottom  of  a  floating  solid  should  be  triangidar,  it  being  the  form  that  is 
least  resisted  when  moving  in  the  line  of  its  axis  ;"  and  second,  that  '*  the 
greatest  breadth  should  be  at  the  distance  of  two-fiflhs  of  the  length  from 
the  forwai-d  end." 

The  first  being  the  perfect  type  of  the  cross- section,  it  should  bo  only 
so  far  deviated  from,  as  may  be  found  indispensably  necessary,  for  giving 
sufficient  capacity  and  stability. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  perfect  .scientific  system 
devised,  by  which  the  best  possible  form  can  be  certainly  given  by  the 
naval  constructor,  to  the  sides,  bottom,  bows  and  stern  of  vessels  ofeveiy 
denomination;  and  as,  in  ail  other  arts,  principles  have  been  established 
for  regulating  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  each  mechanical  operation,  it 
is  probable  that  there  may  be  devised  equally  definite  and  uniform  laws  or 
rules,  for  the  projection  of^the  form  of  ships.  Is  it  not,  then,  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  scientific,  to  inquire  whether  the  most  perfect  profile,  for  all 
the  horizontal,  longitudinal,  and  cross-sections,  may  not  be  that  of  a  hyper- 
bola, parabola,  or  an  ellipse,  as  they  are  capable  of  infinite  variation,  but 
in  conformity  to  known  geometrical  principles.  They  were  adopted  by 
the  Greeks  for  producing  that  graceful  form  to  all  the  carved  mouldings  of 
their  superb  orders  of  architecture,  and  to  those  precious  antique  vases, 
which  have  been  so  universally  admired,  but  which  were  inexplicable, 
until  science  recently  revealed  the  fact  that  they  were  derived  from  the 
section  of  a  cone.  The  paths  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  comets 
which  have  been  observed,  while  passing  their  perihelions,  were  hyper- 
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bo]a8.  The  parabola  is  the  line  described  in  the  movement  of  all  projeo 
tiles,  from  that  of  a  pebb!e,  hurled  by  the  hand  of  a  child,  to  the  massive 
shell,  thrown  from  tlie  ramparts  of  a  castle  ;  and  all  the  planets  and  most 
of  the  comets  perform  their  periodical  revolutions,  in  elliptical  orbits. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  in  constrticting  the  most  powerful  metallic 
mirror,  for  collecting  parallel  rays  of  light  in  a  single  point,  a  curved  sur- 
&ce,  which  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  parabola  about  its  axis,  is 
the  best  that  can  be  employed,  as  it  will  reflect  all  the  rays  incident  upon 
it,  to  the  focus  of  the  generating  parabola,  which  no  other  Ibrm  of  curve 
will  accomplish. 

By  adopting  the  hyperbola,  parabola,  or  ellipse,  for  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  lines  of  the  contour,  from  stem  to  stern,  and  from  the  keel  to  the 
rail,  all  the  parts  of  the  hull  may  be  projected  on  strictly  scienti^c  princi- 
ples, and  a  form  thus  obtained,  whirh  may  be  easily  transferred  to  vessels 
of  all  sizes,  and  for  any  kind  of  service. 

As  the  hyperbola  and  parabola  approach  the  nearest  to  a  triangle,  which 
is  the  central  vertical  section  of  a  cone,  and  may  be  so  varied  in  their 
curves,  and  the  manner  of  adaptation  for  producing  convex  or  concave 
surfaces,  that  the  triangular  configuration  of  the  bottom,  which  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  the  best,  will  be  the  least  deviated  from,  and  yet  afibrd 
any  required  capacity  and  stability. 

These  remarks,  however,  are  to  be  considered,  rather  as  intimations 
than  established  elements,  from  which  the  desired  results  may  be  attained  ; 
and  have  only  been  presented  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  experiments,  to 
establish  some  uniform  mode,  by  which  the  most  perfect  form  can  cer- 
tainly be  derived,  in  the  construction  of  ships,  without  the  possibility  of 
those  unavoidable  deviations,  which  arise  from  the  adoption  of  the  arbi- 
trary and  inadequate  rules  that  are  generally  relied  upon. 

But  afler  all,  it  is  by  length  that  velocity  and  capacity  are  mainly  to  be 
gained,  rather  than  by  any  peculiar  contiguration  of  the  hull,  below  the 
water-line  ;  and  although  other  advantages  may  be  acquired,  the  latter  are 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration,  as  accessaries  in  the  attainment 
of  the  former,  as  well  as  for  stability  and  manageableness. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  among  all  savage  and  semi. barbarous  na- 
tions, there  has  either  been  perpetuated  by  tradition,  the  principle,  which 
may  have  been  established  in  a  very  remote  age  of  ancestral  civilization^ 
or  it  has  been  ascertained  as  a  fact,  during  centuries  of  practical  expe- 
rience, that  length  is  the  chief  element  in  the  construction  of  a  vessel,  in 
which  speed  is  desirable.  The  birch  canoes  of  the  noilhern  tribes  of  In- 
dians in  this  country,  the  batteaux  of  the  voyageursand  hunters  of  Canada, 
and  the  boats  of  all  the  natives  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  length  and  celerity  of  movement,  whether  propelled  by 
paddles  or  sails. 

Commodore  Bainbridge  stated,  that  when  he  was  at  Constantinople  in 
1800,  as  commander  of  the  frigate  George  Washington,  he  was  very  much 
astonished  at  the  rapid  motion  of  the  innumerable  boats  which  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  spacious  harbor  of  that  city.  They  were  gene- 
rally propelled  with  only  two  oars,  but  with  such  a  velocity  as  he  had 
never  seen  given  to  any  boat,  for  they  passed  his  six-oared  gig  like  an  ar- 
row. When  asked  what  was  the  peculiar  form  that  gave  such  extraordi- 
nary speed,  he  replied  that  it  was  derived  from  their  great  length,  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  dimensions  of  breadth  and  depth;  for,  in  all  other  respects, 
the  form  was  of  the  simplest  kind. 

As  savages  are  ahnost  entirely  dependent  upon  hunting  and  fishing  for 
their  daily  food,  and  having  no  other  artificial  means  of  transportation 
than  that  afforded  by  a  lioat,  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  that  they  should 
be  so  constructed,  as  to  be  moved  with  the  greatest  facility,  by  mere 
manual  power  ;  and  therefore  it  -was  to  have  been  expected  that  the  only 
mechanical  invention,  besides  weapons  of  war,  and  instruments  for  killing 
game  and  taking  fish,  should  ultimately  be  so  formed,  as  to  fulfil  all  the 
conditions  required. 

The  native  Asiatic  and  American  navigators  of  the  torrid  and  temper- 
ale  zones,  have  all  evinced  great  ingenuity,  in  the  construction  of  boats 
which  are  remarkable  for  velocity,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  ren- 
dered secure  against  tlie  disasters  of  tempestuous  weather. 

It  is  stated  in  the  account  of  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  that  the  Indians  exhibited  great  skill  in  the 
construction  of  their  canoes.  Indeed,  so  much  of  the  intercourse  between 
the  different  tribes  was  carried  on  by  water,  that  their  ingenuity  was  nat- 
urally directed  to  tlie  improvement  of  their  boats.  Four  kinds  were  used 
below  the  cataract.  That  most  commonly  employed  was  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  feet  long.  It  was  very  light,  for  although  it  would  contain  ten 
or  twelve  persons,  four  could  carry  it  with  great  ease.  The  largest  va- 
riety is  only  used  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  fifly  feet  long,  and  is 
formed  of  the  single  trunk  of  a  white  cedar  or  fir-tree.  The  upper  edge 
of  the  gunwale  is  about  fivc-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  four  or  five  in 
breadth,  and  folds  outward,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  rim,  which  prevents 
the  water  from  beating  into  the  canoe.  They  carry  from  twenty  to  thirty 
men,  and  ride,  with  perfect  safety,  t\ve  highest  waves. 

The  Japanese  vessels  are  generally  120  feet  long  and  only  twenty 
wide,  and  the  bottom,  below  the  water-line,  instead  of  being  convex,  is 
triangular. 

The  most  singular  and  celebrated  variety  of  the  vessels  which  are  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  in  the  iiidian  Ocean,  is  the  Flying  Proa.  The  sim- 
plicity  of  its  contrivance,  and  the  extraordinary  velocity  with  which  it 
passes  through  the  water,  are  equally  worthy  of  admiration,  and  merit  the 
highest  place  among  the  mechanical  productions  of  civilized  man. 

In  construction,  the  proa  is  directly  opposite  to  every  principle  of  ma- 
rine architecture  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  most  scientific  nations. 
The  head  and  stern  are  both  sharp,  as  this  boat  never  puts  about,  but 
sails  either  end  foremost ;  yet  in  such  a  manner,  that  only  one  and  the 
same  side  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  wind.  The  lee-side  is  perpendicu- 
lar, and  the  form  is  like  that  of  half  of  a  batteau,  divided  vertically  length- 
wise. From  the  extreme  length,  shape,  and  narrowness  of  the  vessel,  it 
would  immediately  capsize,  but  for  a  contrivance  as  extraordinary -and  cu- 
rious, as  it  is  effeciual  in  preventing  an  accident  of  that  fatal  character. 
A  frame,  or  out-riggcr,  is  attached  to  the  convex  or  weather-side,  which 
extends  horizontally  ten  or  twelve  feet  over  the  water,  to  the  extremity  of 
which  is  fastened  a  log  of  wood,  fashioned  into  the  form  of  a  boat.  The 
weight  of  the  frame  balances  the  proa,  and  prevcnts.it  from  falling  over 
to  lee-ward  under  a  pressure  of  sail,  as  well  as  secures  it  against  all  risk 
of  capsizing. 

The  hull  is  formed  of  twoj)ieces  of  wood  joined  edge- wise.     The  bot- 
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torn,  or  part  next  to  the  keel,  is  about  two  kiches  thick,  and  ^radaally  di- 
minishes to  the  gunwales,  where  it  is  reduced  to  an  inch.  The  length  is 
thirty- seven  feet  and  a  half)  the  breadth  only  three  feet 

The  canoes  of  New  Zealand,  as  described  by  Captain  Cook,  were  long 
and  narrow,  with  a  triangular  bottom,  and  sharp  at  both  ends.  They 
carried  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  He  measured  one 
which  was  sixty^eight  and  a  half  feet  long,  five  broad,  and  three  and  a« 
half  deep. 

The  Ivahohs,  a  kind  of  boat  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  is 
fifty-one  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  three  and  a  third  deep. 

I'hus  it  appears  that  the  length  of  the  swift  boats,  of  those  various  bar- 
barous nations,  is  from  ten  to  seventeen  times  their  breadth,  and,  except 
the  proa,  are  beautiful  in  form,  and  all  of  them  remarkable  for  their  safety 
even  in  rough  seas.  The  length  of  the  Egyptian  ships,  built  by  Philopa- 
ter,  was  more  than  seven  times  their  breadth. 

Sir  Joseph  Dudley,  who  was  appointed  an  admiral  by  Henry  VHI.,  and 
made  Duke  of  Northiunberland  by  Edward  VF.,  first  suggested  length,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  velocity  and  capacity  ;  and  in  conformity  to  that 
principle  recommended  an  entirely  new  model  for  ships  of  war,  which  he 
divided  into  seven  classes.  The  length  of  the  Galleon,  or  first  class,  was 
four  times  the  breadth,  and  that  of  the  others  was  gradually  increased,  un- 
til in  the  seventh  class,  called  the  Passa  Volante,  which  was  chiefly  in- 
tended for  speed,  it  was  ten  times  the  breadth.  But  this  early  enuncia- 
tion  of  a  great  truth  was  utterly  disregarded,  until  by  its  partial  adoption  in 
France,  during  the  administration  of  Colbert,  when  the  war-ships  of  that 
nation  became  celebrated  ft)r  their  superiority  over  those  of  all  the  other 
maritime  powers  of  Europe,  not  only  for  their  efficiency  to  meet  the  tre- 
mendous shocks  of  tempest  and  battle,  but  for  their  velocity. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  demand  for  the  direct  application  of  one  of 
the  first  and  most  clearly  established  principles  in  hydraulics,  and  the 
facts  by  which  it  had  been  illustrated,  in  its  practical  adoption  by  savage 
nations,  for  centuries ;  still  the  only  mode  in  which  it  was  attempted,  for  a 
long  period,  to  obtain  increased  velocity,  was  by  variations  of  the  lines  of 
the  sides,  bottom,  bows,  and  stern,  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the 
lateral  retardaiion,  or  "friction,"  as  it  was  termed,  was  the  chief  obstacle 
to  be  consklered  and  overcome. 

There  has  been  a  too  general  apprehension  that  greater  length  than 
was  commonly  adopted — which  did  not  often  exceed  three  times  the 
breadth,  in  all  classes  of  vessels— could  not  be  given  without  so  much  di- 
minishing their  strength  as  to  endanger  their  safety  in  navigating  the 
ocean.  So  universal  and  confident  has  been  the  belief  in  the  correctness 
of  that  assumption,  that  it  has  been  acted  upon  with  the  same  implicit  con» 
fidence  as  if  its  validity  had  been  fully  verified  by  repeated  experiments;, 
for  there  did  not  appear  any  nautical  Archimedes,  who  had  the  temerity  to 
doubt  and  test  its  reality,  in  defiance  of  the  credence  and  custom  of  mari- 
time  nations,  until  very  recently.  At  last  experiments  have  been  made  to- 
a  considerable  extent,  in  merchant  vessels,  steamers,  and  ships  of  war,  and 
their  length  has  been  rapidly  increased,  within  a  few  years,  in  Europe  and 
this  country,  and  may  be  still  farther  extended,  without  rendering  them  les« 
safe  as  sea-going  vessels,  by  adopting  Sir  Robert  Stepping's  diagonal  and 
triangular  system  of  ship-building,  and  doweling  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
timbers  of  the  frame,  as  weU  as  filling  up  the  spaces  between  them,  and 
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fiaolking  and  pajing  them  over,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  fabric  not  only 
stronger,  but  more  eecure  against  leakage,  as  is  now  done  in  the  national 
ship-yards. 

As  a  further  security,  in  vessels  of  great  length,  why  could  not  a  truss- 
frame  be  introduced,  from  the  stem  to  the  stem-post,  in  all  kinds  of  ves- 
•els,  and  atlea^^t  as  hi^h  as  the  l>eams  of  the  lower  gun-deck,  in  ships  of 
war,  on  the  plan  of  either  Town's,  Hassard's,  or  How's  bridges?  Such 
a  structure  wouki  prevent  hogging  and  settling  amidships,  besides  giving 
vastly  greater  strength  to  the  whole  hull.  nbahcuus. 


Note. — The  end  of  this  series  of  Letters,  but  the  subject  may  be  here- 
•Aer  resumed,  and  continued  to  the  period  in  which  we  live. 


Art.  n.— THE  COAl  MHES  AND  COAL  TRABE  OF  BElGinX: 

HISTORTCAI^  STATISTICAL,  AND  COMMERCIAL. 

DISCOVERT  OF  COAL  AXD  PROiiRE-SS  OF  MINING. — AREA  OF  COAL  FIELDS  IN  BELGIUM. — WES- 
TERIf  01  HAINAULT  DIVISION. — EASTERN  DIVISION. — COAL  BASINS. — COAL  STATISTICS  OP 
BELOrUX^ — PRICES  OP  BEI^GIUM  COALS  AT  THE  PTT's  MOUTH  AND  CANALS. — EXPORTATION  OF 
COAL  FROM  BELGIUM  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. — BELGIAN  IMPORTATION  OF  COAL.— COALS 
AND  CINDERS.— IMPORT  DUTIES.— EXPORT  DUTY. — STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  PRODUCTION, 
EXPORTS,  IMPORTS,  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  COAL  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  BELGIUM.— THE  FAT 
COAL. — ANTHRACITE  COAL. — PROVINCE  OF  NAMUR. — SMALL  AND  DETACnED  COAL  BASINS 
IK  BELGIUM.— CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  BELGIAN  COAL  MINES. — THE  ROTAL 
RENTS.— CONCESSIONS. — PREPARED  FUEL- — ^PEATS.— <:ANALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  BELGIUM. — 
STEAM-ENGINES. 

Thb  discovery  of  bituminous  coal  in  Bel^ium,'^  as  is  stated  by  the  local 
historians,  was  tirst  made,  in  the  country  of  Liege,  by  a  blacksmith,  named 
HuUos  de  Piennevaux.  This  occurred,  A.  D.  119^  or  1200,  and  hence 
is  said  to  have  originated  the  now  common  name  of  the  mineral  carbon, 
HouUle.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago,  that,  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Martin,  they  yet  showed  the  place  where  the  first 
opening  on  the  coal  was  made. 

The  coal  mines  of  Belgium,  like  those  of  France,  have,  from  d  very 
early  period,  been  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  government  officers. 
This  system,  notwithstanding  its  seeming  interference  with  the  exercise 
of  private  rights,  and  with  the  management  of  individual  property,  has 
much  to  recommend  it ;  and  in  fact,  has  been  strongly  urged  to  be  put  in 
practice  in  Great  Britain,  whose  coal  mines,  so  vital  to  her  strength  and 
prosperity,  it  seems  surprising,  should  so  long  have  been  left  entirely  to 
the  unassisted  efforts  of  individuals,  without  organization  or  even  the 
■upervision  of  the  State. 

So  early  as  the  fifteenth  century — A.  D.  1487 — the  prince  bishop  of 
Liege  issued  a  commission  on  mines ;  which  commission  found  that  there 

*  Kingdom  OF  Belgium. — Entire  area  of  land,  2,942,574  hectares  7,27lJ00Et)g.acre«. 

Area  under  cultivaii«m 2,220,000  "  5,485,620  •• 

Ascertained  area  of  coal  land  in  1838*  -jp'^  of 

the  whole,  or 134,113  "  331,392  " 

Amount  of  fixed  and  providional  concesHiune, 

for  working  conl 123,765  «•  30.'>,820  « 

Area  of  do.,  in  1H43,  i^y,. 164,649  ••  411,7^7  •* 

«•          "         1838,  for  working  iron .00,221  "  124,096  ** 

Population,  about  two  persons  to  each  hectare,  4,242,000. 
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had  been  established,  from  the  most  remote  times,  a  court  or  jury  of  foot 
persons,  afterwards  increased  to  seven,  called  "ia  Cowr  des  voir  Jur^s  dm 
Charbonnage,^^  for  the  investigation  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  mines  ; 
and  that  two  of  its  members  were  obliged  to  descend,  periodically,  (every 
fifteen  days,)  to  examine  them. 

King  Philip,  in  1635,  passed  an  ordinance  touching  the  coal  mines  of 
Namur,  and  Charles  of  Spain,  as  duke  of  Limbourg,  in  1694,  issued  an 
edict  of  fifty-six  articles  on  the  coal  mines  of  that  duchy.  During  our 
own  times,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium,  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  issuing  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  working  of  their  res- 
pective mines ;  leaving  England  the  very  last  in  the  field  to  establish  a 
system  of  such  important,  humane,  and  necessary  judicial  interference.* 

In  Spain,  where  the  business  of  coal  mining  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy, 
the  importance  of  carrying  on  the  colliery  workings  agreeably  to  the  rai- 
ning laws  that  are  already  in  force  as  regards  other  minerals,  has  recently 
become  the  subject  of  application  to  the  government,  from  the  coal  pro- 
prietors of  Aslurias.  They  complain  that,  "at  present,  the  peasants, 
without  any  subjection  to  the  rules  of  arts,  or  to  the  payment  of  dues,  raise 
up  the  coals  by  means  of  pits,  sixty  or  more  Spanish  yards  deep ;  and,  as 
they  have  nothing  to  disburse  for  scientific  direction,  and  incur  none  of  the 
other  expenses  which  fall  upon  the  regular  companies,  they  prevent  the 
proper  development  of  this  new  source  of  industry.  All  we  want,  there- 
fore, is  the  strict  observance  of  the  laws,  and  special  pix)tection  from  the 
govern  ment,'*f 

Area  of  Coal  Fields  in  Belgium.-— This  country  is  traversed  in  a 
direction  from  nearly  W.  S.  W.  to  E.  N.  E.,  by  a  large  zone  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  formation.  The  statistical  divisions  of  this  band  have  not  been 
uniformly  adopted  or  described  by  local  topographers,  and  some  confusion 
has  occasionally  taken  place  among  authors  from  this  circumstance.  We 
shall,  therefore,  as  far  as  practicable,  adhere,  in  the  following  notes,  to 
the  arrangement  ordinarily  observed  in  the  official  reports  made  to  the 
Belgian  government;  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  avail  ourselves,  where- 
ever  it  may  be  desirable,  of  the  statistical  details  which  have  occasionally 
been  furnished  by  cotemporary  authorities. 

The  entire  region  has  been  customarily  described  under  two  principal 
divisions,  as  follows  : — J 

The  Westerx  or  IIainault  Division  comprises — I.  A.  The  two 
basins  known  as  the  Levant  and  the  -CouchaiU  of  Mens.  B.  That  of 
Charleroi.     XL  That  of  Namur. 

The  latter  lies  within  the  province  of  Namur ;  while  the  two  former 
are  within  the  province  of  Hainault,  stretching  into  the  Department  du 
Noi-d  in  France,  where  its  traces  are  lost,  a  little  below  Douay. 

TiiE  Eastern  or  Liege  Division,  commencing  in  the  province  of 
Namur,  and  embracing  a  small  portion  thereof^  traverses  the  province  of 
Liego,  directing  itself  towards  Rhenish  Prussia,  where  it  communicates 
with  the  coal  basins  of  Eschwciler  and  Rolduc,  and  with  the  duchy  of 
Limbourg,  in  the  low  countries.  The  point  of  division  between  this  and 
the  preceding,  is  said  to  be  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  through  which  the 

»  Articles  on  the  causes  and  moans  of  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines,  in  the 
Mining  Journal  of  London,  March  4th  and  Auji^ust  5th,  1843. 

t  Ad'Jreea  of  the  Espada  Colliery  Company  of  Oviedo,  to  the  Central  Mining  Junta 
of  Cnrthagena. 

t  Bulletin  dc  la  Commission  Ccatrale  de  Slatistique  de  Belgiquc,  1844. 
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Sampson  River  flows,  in  the  province  of  Namur.  The  whole  belt  is  about 
a  hundred  miles  in  length ;  or,  including  its  prolongation  into  France,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

The  subdivision  of  this  great  Belgian  coal  zone  is  as  follows : — 

ACOORDINO  TO  GEOLOGICAL  AREAS. 

Len|^h  in  Sqaare  English 
Coal  Baunt.                                                                           Eog.  mile*.  mii«.  Heetarei.       acraa. 

fl.  In  tho  proviDce  of  Hainanlt,      ^ 

II.IS'':f5ru;;uS6''h'    325    90.051  225,516 

hectares,  35.4U0  acres* 18  j 

ill.  In  the  province  of  Namur,      "j 

nLY„';h»f£"X«    '     39    160    44.062  108.876 

hectares,  103,151  acres,....  33 J    —    

Total,  according  to  the  official  report,  in  1842* 96    485  134,113  331,393 

As  tho  government  returns  are  made,  not  according  to  any  supposed 
geological  divisions,  but  with  reference  to  the  provincfal  areas,  the  latter 
will  be  represented  as  below  : — 

ACOORDUIG  TO  PROVINCES. 

Leofth    Area  in 

in  miiM.  tq.  mile*.  Hectare*.  Eng.  acres. 

L  In  the  province  of  Hainault 39        274  75,725  187,116 

II.      "                   "     Nomur 24          59J  16,643  41,125 

IIL     "                  "     Liege 33        151^  41,745  103,151 

96        485        134,113        331,392 
Being  the  -j^y  part  of  the  superficiol  area  of  Belgium. 

There  appears  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  these  estimated  areas,  and 
the  official  aggregate  of  *'  concessions,"  or  grants  to  work  the  coal  beds 
within  the  Belgian  region.  The  difference  is  explainable,  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  probable  ground  that  the  concessions  frequently  occupy  more 
area  than  strictly  belongs  to  the  coal  formation  ;  and  on  the  other  that  the 
entire  mineral  area^  are  not  yet  conceded.  We  annex  the  returns  of  those 
grants  of  mining  lands : — 

AOOORDIMO  TO  00NCI8SI0NS  PRIOR  TO  1842. 

Hectaiet.              Heetaree.  Veetarei. 

I.  In  tho  province  of  Hainault, J  Se^d-'iffl  j            ^3,293  205,817 

n.     «             "            Namur 11,887  29,372 

IIL     "             "            Liege, 28,585  70,631 

123,765  305,820 

It  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  with  reference  to  these  areas,  that 
one  series  represents  the  superficies  of  the  geological  basins,  while  the 
other  is  that  of  the  lands  conceded,  and  provisionally  granted. 

The  coal  field  of  Belgium  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  is  estimated  to  be  more  valuable  than  the  silver  mines  of 
Peru,  or  the  gold  of  Brazil.  The  basin  of  Mons  contains  above  one  hun- 
dred  and  thirty  coal  seams,  disposed  one  above  the  other ;  all  workable 
and  all  wrought.  The  four  principal  collieries  of  Mons,  Marimont,  Liege, 
and  Charleroi,  yielded,  in  1838,  3,260,271  English  tons,  and  4,500.000 
tons  in  1844. 

One  of  the  richest  deposits  of  coal  that  is  known,  forms  the  nearly  con- 

*  Rapport  presence  au  Roi.    Statiatique  de  la  Belgiquo,  1842— the  iateat  official  return. 

"» ,^~J^ 
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tkuious  series  of  coal  basins,  placed  along  a  belt  150  miles  long,  and  from 
six  to  ten  miles  broad,  which,  passing  through  Belgium,  crosses  the  north 
of  France,  and  contains  the  collieries  of  Valenciennes,  Cond^,  Mobs,  Ac 
At  Liege,  the  measures  ar%  said  to  comprise  eighty-three  beds,  and  at 
Mons  there  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  coal  seams. 

These  coal  basins  produce,  at  the  present  time,  an  annual  amount  of 
four  and  a  half  millions,  or  more,  of  tons  of  coal ;  worth  fifly  millions  of 
francs,  and  employ  more  than  forty  thousand  colliers. 

The  Belgian  coal  formation  is  of  the  same  geological  horizon  with  th© 
great  coal  tields  of  England.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  undulating  charac- 
ter of  the  beds  of  coal.  Through  a  great  part  of  its  southeastern  boun- 
dary, it  is  inverted f  so  as  apparently  to  dip  under  the  older  formatums ;  but 
on  a  portion  of  its  northern  margin,  the  earlier  formations  emerge  in  their 
regular  order.* 

In  one  respect,  the  southern  coal  fields  of  Belgium  differ  from  those  of 
other  countries,  especially  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  This  is  in  the  com- 
parative absence  of  seams  of  iron  ore.  A  contributor  to  the  London 
Mining  Journal  asserts  that  coals  and  iron  are  nowhere  to  be  found  to- 
gether in  Belgium. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  principal  coal  statistics  of  this  country.  In 
Belgium,  the  coal  business  has  felt  the  influence  of  political  changes. 
From  1802  to  18:32,  instead  of  increasing,  it  experienced  some  small  dimi- 
nution in  the  annual  amount  of  production.  Latterly,  this  was  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  loss  of  the  exclusive  supply  of  Holland,  with  which  this  coun- 
try had  been  previously  united.  From  1832,  it  considerably  increased, 
being  now  probably  about  double  the  production  of  that  year ;  owing  to 
the  vast  amount  of  additional  capital  brought  by  new  companies  into  the 
trade.     We  will  briefly  trace  the  progress  of  Belgian  mining  industry. 

In  1826,  there  were  above  240  mines  in  work ;  all  very  rich,  and  giv. 
ing  employment  to  several  thousand  persons.  In  1830,  314  coal  pits 
were  in  activity.  In  1838,  there  were  in  full  operation,  307  concessions; 
comprising  652  pits  or  places  of  extraction  ;  employing  37,171  miners 
and  384  steam-engines,  of  the  aggregate  power  of  15,061  horses.  These 
forces  raised  3,260,271  tons  of  coal,  whose  value  at  the  pit's  mouth,  was 
returned  at  £1,728,784  sterling,  or  $8,278,181,  United  States  currency, 
or  42,818,180  francs.  The  total  number  of  steam-engines  in  the  region 
was  1,171,  with  a  force  of  32,109  horses.f  In  1842,  the  three  principal 
coal  districts,  comprising  307  concessions,  employed  38,502  workmen,  and, 
including  their  families,  supported  135,000  persons. 

In  1843,  the  three  coal  districts  comprised  411,787  acres  of  coal  land, 
held  under  concession  from  the  crown,  by  different  companies,  and  the 
mining  operations  were  greatly  extended ;  producing,  it  is  stated,  nearly 
4,000,000  of  tons.  It  was  oflicially  announced  in  this  year  that  the  capi- 
tal  embarked  by  difllerent  associations,  in  coal  and  iron  establishments, 
was  40,540,000  francs,  or  £1,637,318  sterling,  $7,836,400. 

In  1844,  there  were  307  coal  concessions  in  Belgium ;  224  of  these 
were  the  property  of  companies,  and  83  belonged  to  anonymous  associa- 
tions. Their  annual  production  was  estimated  at  about  4,500,000  tons  of 
coal,  being  more  than  500,000  tons  greater  than  that  of  France,  and  one- 
seventh  part  of  that  raised  in  Great  Britain.     She  exported,  this  year, 

•  Sedgewick  and  Marchison  in  Geal.  Trans.,  1840. 
t  Bolletin  de  la  CominlaBioQ  Statbtique,  1843. 
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1,300,000  tons.     The  value  of  the  coal  produced  this  year,  was  estimated 
at  41,000,000  of  francs.* 

The  production  during  the  year  1845,  has  been  announced  by  the  engi- 
neer of  mines,  at  4,960,077  tons  ;  exceeding  the  indigenous  production  of 
France,  by  1,177,388  tons.  This  is  greater  than  was  ever  before  known. 
The  increase  in  the  province  of  Liege  was  25  per  cent,  and  in  Hainault, 
10  per  cent  over  1844. 

The  result  of  a  geological  survey  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Sam- 
bre  and  the  Meuse,  by  Mr.  Sopwith,  in  1846,  shows  that  tJie  coal  mines 
in  that  part  of  Belgium,  are  capable  of  producing  a  quantity  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  coal  raised  in  Great  Britain. 

In  order  to  combine  in  one  view,  the  various  statistical  details  of  the 
Belgium  coal  trade,  of  which  we  have  given  the  foregoing  outlines,  we  ar- 
ranged the  whole  in  the  following  tabular  statement,  showing  the  number  of 
concessions,  collieries,  and  pits  in  operation ;  their  annual  production  in 
English  tons,  of  10,146  metrical  quintals  each  ;  the  average  prices  of  coal 
at  the  pit's  mouth,  the  number  of  miners  employed,  and  the  value  of  the 
produce  at  the  mines,  rendered  in  Belgian,  French,  American,  and  English 
currencies,  in  the  provinces  of  Hainault,  Namur,  and  Liege : — 

Price     VALUE  or  rmoDCcnoN  at  the  mxitei. 

Concea- Pits  in  Production  p«rton,    Belf  lan  nod        Americaa  Pounds 

Tears.  sions.   work.    Hiiwr*.  in  tuns.         ft.  cts.   French  francs.        Dollara.  Bteriinff. 

1802 2,63J»000  10.00     

1830 224  314  29^3  2,533,761  1023  25,920.000  5.0J  1.200  1,047,600 

1832 224  2,249,000   7.54  16,957,500  3,278,445   6^4,659 

1834 307  341  28,606  2,443,568   7.82  19,108,700  3,694,276   772,280 

1836 307  471  29,144  3,056,464  10.95  30,533,922  5,801.447  1,221,300 

1838 307  531  37,171  3,260,271  1393  42,818,180  8,278,181  1,728,784 

1840 307  660  38,502  4,000,000  23.85  55,400,000  10,()9230  2,209,132 

1844 307  4,500,000  30,990J72  5,991,550  1,229.79^ 

1846 4,960.077  

In  point  of  rank,  as  a  coal  producing  country,  Belgium  stands  the  second 
in  Europe,  and  probably  in  the  world ;  Great  Britain  being  the  first.. 
France  and  the  United  States  are  about  equal  producers  at  the  present 
moment,  and  Prussia  is  the  fifth. 

The  following  table  shows  the  periodical  prices  of  Belgian  coals  at  the 
pit's  mouth  and  the  canals,  per  English  ton  of  10,146  metrical  quintals, 
in  Belgian,  American,  and  English  currencies  :-— 

I.   MONS  DISTRICT. — A.  AMD  B. 

Yean.  Qoality.  Francs.  Dollars.  s.  d.          Description. 

1829 Best  Cool...  15.00  3.00  12  0  )  p.  „„  p^.     . 

1836 "        ...  17.00  3.28  13  8  P'"""  ^^'^ '^^ 

1837 "        ...  19.00  3.66  15  4  )     ^^®  *^''* 

1838 "        ...  20.00  3.86  16  1     At  the  Canals. 

6yr8.tol84l.            Average 13.00  2.75   _  10  6     Pit's  mouth. 

I.   CHARLEROI  DISTRICT. — C 

1829 Best  Coal...  18.00  347  14  6  i 

1836 **        ...  22.00  iSii  17  9  J  Pit's  mouth. 

1837 "    ...  23.00  4.43  19  0  > 

1838 "    ...  23.00  4.43  19  0  At  the  Canab, 

iju^  r^vi  «  J    7.00  1.35  5  6  ) 

*^^ ^*^*"& )  10.00  1.93  8  Of  p..           . 

,^  ^    .  (  13.00  2.50  10  6(P*^'«™««*- 

1^ Vanous Ji9Qo  3^7  j^  4  > 

»  The  value  of  the  coal  production  of  France,  the  same  year,  was  30,000,000  of 
ttvica.    That  of  England,  at  the  pit's  mouth,  about  225,000,000. 
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yean. 

Itt38 

IL 

QiuJity. 
Large  Coals. 

in. 
Aver,  of  best 

<t 

Average. 

it 
It 
« 
« 

CBIITRS  DISTKICT. 

Fraaes.          Dollan. 
4.52 

LIEGE  DISTRICT. 

20.00            3.86 

22.00            4.24 

5  25  00            4.82 

;  2d05            5.50 

10J23            1.97 

17.54            1.45 

7.82            1.51 

10.95            2.12 

13.95            2.70 

8. 

18 

16 

17 

20 

23 

8 

6 

6 

8 

11 

d.       *DMcripUoa 
8      At  thtk  i^analfl 

1829 

1836    

11 
9 

0 
0 
3' 
1 
4 
10 
3. 

i-At  the  Canals. 

1838. 

1830. 

1832 

1834 

•  At  the  Pit. 

1836 

1838 

The  following  synoptical  table  of  the  principal  coal  districts  of  Belgiuoiy 
exhibits  the  number  and  areas  of  concessions ;  the  number  of  mines,  of 
steam-engines,  of  horse-power,  of  workmen  employed ;  the  production  of 
coal  in  tons,  the  mean  amount  raised  annually  by  each  miner,  and  the 
value  of  the  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  in  each  division.  Chiefly  prepared 
from  the  **  Rapport  au  Roi^^^  published  in  1842,  by  the  minister  of  public 
works : — 


Detaflt. 

Number  of  concessions  in  opera- 
tiun  and  dormant 

Area  of  concessions,  fixed  and  con- 
ditional, in  hectares  of  2.471 
acres  English  each 

Geological  areas. 

Number  of  pits  in  work,  sinking, 
and  in  construction.  **  Sieges 
d'Exploitation," 

8f  m-engines,  raising  coal  &  water, 

^  deep'ing  &  sik'g  pits 

Horse-power  working  the  mines.. 

<*  sinking  the  pits 


Namber  of  workmen  employed... 


Taan. 

1844 

)183d 

>ld43 


Hainftalt  or  Mom, 

Touruay  and    Namnr  and 
Charleroi.    Lujcembarf. 

154  38 

82,293    11,887 


Lfage.       Sam  TotaL 

115  307 

28,565        123.765 


Production  of  coal  in  tons... 


Mean  quantity  of  coal  annually 
raised  by  each  miner,  in  Bel- 
gium  tons 

Meun  quantity  raised  in  France... 

Value  of  the  coal  at  the  pits....fr. 

Value  of  the  coal  raised  in  the 
kingdom  of  France francs 


rl829 
1834 
1836 
1837 
1838 
J  838 
1838 
1838 
1838 
1829 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1841 
1828 
1830 
1836 
1B37 
1838 
18.39 
1845 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1840 
183S 
1838 
1644 


75.725 

274 

183 

290 

360 

441 

203 

78 

9,160 

1.051 

19.593 

20.880 

23.011 

25,241 


16,643 
45 
46 
69 
73 
90 
13 

170 

750 

889 

1,043 


25.635 
1,761.118 
1.913.677 
2.349.374 
2.469,604 
2.415,909 
2,812,256 

1,865 

mm 

79,174 

92,473 

103,954 

3,671.023  161.873 

112.51      89.05 

107.32      88.66 

95.71      81.08 

31,718.280  784,838 

41.745 
103 

lii 

121 
121 
90  I 

4,480  ; 

9.'350 

7,375 

9,349 

10,648 

11,002 

570,084 

590,084 

627,916 

666,729 

740,400 


144,160 

134,113 

423 

470 
554 

659 

374 

15,861 

29,693 

29.144 

33.403 

37,17lt 

38.509 

2,3314203 

2,553,761 

3.056,464 

3,228,806 

3,260,271 


1,127,181      4,960.077 
85.14  104.87 

71.59  96.76 

69.53  87.71 

115.36 

10,315,082  42.818,180 

29,078.083 

35,497,000 


Exportation  op  Coal  from  Belgium  to  Foreign  Countries. — The 
principal  foreign  markets  for  the  coal  of  Belgium  are,  at  present,  France 
and  Holland,     Her  government  has  made  great  efforts  of  late,  to  establish 
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new  dutnneU  for  the  sale  and  consumptioB  of  her  mineral  combustibles. 
The  exportation  to  France  has  a  little  diminished^  between  1837  and  184(H 
and  hais  subsequently  much  increased,  while  that  towards  Holland  has 
steadily  augmented. 

Of  the  respective  ^Mebouches,"  or  outlets  for  the  transportation  of  this 
coal,  we  shall  speak  when  detailing  the  separate  statistics  of  the  three 
principal  mining  districts. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  exportation  of  coal  from  Belgium, 
chiefly  to  France,  from  the  official  records,  in  Belgian  kUogrammes,  1,014^ 
to  each  ton,  and  English  tons : — 


1839 
1830 
1831 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 


Kflofmmmes. 


471,614,528 
583,523,091 
660.013,705 
702,303,891 
782,904,021 


Tom. 
867,840 


465,100 
575,450 
650,900 
692,500 
772,100 


Yean. 

KilogmuBMi. 

Tom. 

1837 

800,649,729 

789,600 

1838 

786,974,866 

776,100 

1839 

756,438,612 

746,000 

1840 

788,748,505 

777,850 

1841 

1,033,955,500 

1,008,220 

1843 

1,014,715 

1844 

1,300,000 

The  following  detailed  table  of  the  Belgian  exportations  of  coal,  shows 
the  principal  foreign  countries  to  which  this  coal  was  exported,  according 
to  the  published  official  documents,  in  relation  to  special  commerce.  The 
official  returns  of  France  appear  generally  to  exceed  in  amount  those  of 
the  Belgian ;  but  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  quote  them  both  in 
this  place. 


Yean. 
1787 
1789 
1802 
1811 
1816 
1830 
1830 
1893 
1833 
1834 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1843 
1844 


TO  nuiicB< 
KUognmoMi. 


50,730,000 
88,097,710 

3Q2i92b,'6o6 


691,653,190 
770,433,285 
790,369,264 
774,784,089 
734,051,986 
723,732,681 
916,127,600 
915,889,566 
1.116,794,900 


Tom. 

494280 

50,000 

86,830 

93,630 

200,000 

224,100 

503,750 

489,480 

580,117 

611,610 

682,100 

759,750 

779,450 

764,050 

723,900 

713,750 

902,944 

902,710 

1.096,057 


Kilognuiunei. 


TO  BOLiami. 


Tom. 


TO  ALL  OTBSm  COVMTllM. 


Kilogni 


Tom. 


5,172,831 
7,288,101 
6,685,400 
7,248,686 
17,551,106 
60,757,444 

102,697i6b6 


5,100 

7,190 

6,590 

7,150 

17,300 

59,910 

95,650 

103,697 


5,377,870 

5,183,635' 

3,695,065 

4,943,091 

4,835,530 

4,358,380 


5,330 
5,160 
3,570 
4,910 
4,800 
4,190 
3,416 
9,308 


Bblgiaiv  Importations  op  Coax,  Coke,  Ain>  Cinders. — ^Although 
a  largely  exporting  country,  Belgium  receives  on  her  frontier,  and  firom 
occasional  sources,  a  small  supply  of  foreign  coal.  We  derive  the  follow, 
ing  details  from  the  government  returns.  In  regard  to  the  imports  from 
France,  we  quote  the  Belgian  documents.  Those  of  France  generally 
represent  the  Belgian  exports  as  greater,  and  the  imports  as  less,  than  the 
Belgian  returns. 

We  annex  to  this  table  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  foreign  coals  an- 
nually forwarded  through  Belgium  to  various  countries. 

*  Tableau  general  du  Commerce  de  la  Belgique,  avec  lei  pays  etraDgeia 
VOL.  XVI. — NO.  in.  16 
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mroETATioiiB.  Fiom  Fimnee.          ooMMfmcc  or  tbamiv. 

T«an.  .                                Kilofframmes.            Torn.  Tong.                 KUommmw.          Tooai 

1831 7T0         ^ 

\Q23  7  979 

1835'.*.'.!!!!!!!!!!.'.*;;'     islssififis     15)350  14V936 

1836 22,447.807        22^30  21,450 

1837 28,416,835        28,020  26,070 

1838 34,705,271        34,220  28,910 

1839 28,364,548        28,000  22,150 

1840... V 30.424,435        30,000  26,100 

1841 36,980,600        36,440  28;936 

1844 12,576 


2,100,000  2,07(F 

3,731,000  3,669 

6,617,100  6,065 

9,292,505  9,164 

11,566,126  11,406 

11,440,321  11,282 


Bj  the  Belgian  law  of  the  26th  of  August,  1822,  the  transit  of  coal  ar- 
riving from  one  part  of  a  neighboring  state,  and  destined  for  another  part 
of  the  same  state,  is  only  subjected  to  a  dutj  of  40  centimes  per  1,000 
kilogrammes.     This  is  after  the  rate  of  0.d9d.  or  0.78  cent,  per  ton. 

The  quantity  of  coal  which  descended  the  Rhine,  from  the  German  pro- 
Yinces,  into  the  Netherlands  at  Lobith,  was  as  follows : — ^In  the  year  1841, 
186,925  tons  ;  in  1842,  101,610  tons.* 

IMFOJtT  HVTtBS  PAID  ON  BNOLOH  GOAL,  FBR  TOlf. 

la  1778,  the  import  doty  on  British  coal  into  the  Netherlands,  was. ^ . . .  10  0  92.42 

1814,  and  continuing  until  1834 2  9  0.66 

1840,  to  Ist  April,  18^2, 14  francs  and  84  cents  per  1,000  kilogrammes.  118  2.76 
1842,  30tfa  June,  removed  altogether. 

IMPORT  DUTY  PAID  BT  FRAITCK. 

Id  1840, 3  francs,  30  cents  per  1,000  kilogrammes 2  6       0.60 

Being  a  producer  of  coal  on  an  enormous  scale,  the  import  of  that 
combustible  into  Belgium,  is  of  small  amount.  Until  lately,  the  tariff  of 
import  duty  on  coals  was  greatly  in  favor  of  France. 

There  are  no  export  duties  on  coal  in  Belgium,  except  a  small  one  to 
HoUand.t 

Mons  coal  has  risen  in  price  since  1888,  and  the  Belgian  government 
has  consequently  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  home  consumers,  and  of 
the  British  producers,  to  receive,  from  1839,  coals  free  of  duty.  By  France 
a  similar  mutual  boon  has  been  granted ;  and  the  Belgian  and  French 
manufacturers  are  oveijoyed  at  the  concession.^ 

Export  Duty  on  Coai^  passing  fbom  Bkloiuh,  by  Canals  and 
RiVESs. — ^The  law  of  the  SOth  June,  1842,  was  extended.  By  this  law, 
Belgian  coals  passing  to  Holland,  either  by  sea  or  by  internal  communi- 
cation, were  reduced  75  per  cent  on  the  duty  then  paid.^ 

The  treaty  between  Belgium  and  the  German  Zollverein,  16th  October, 
1844,  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  transit  of  coal.  The  reduced  duty  paid 
by  Belgian  coals,  on  entering  France,  is  about  2s.  6d.  per  ton. 

Respecting  the  following  comprehensive  general  statistical  table  of 
the  production,  exports,  imports,  and  consumption  of  coal  within  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  which  we  have  prepared  from  official  documents 
and  from  some  other  sources,  we  have  to  premise  that  most  of  the  details 
in  the  third  and  fourth  colunrms,  representing  the  importations  and  ex- 
portations,  are  those  which  commonly  appear  in  the  English  statistical 
tables.     In  the  preceding  tables  will  be  found  the  exact  Belgian  returns, 

•  Docuroens  sur  le  Commerce  exterieur.    Janvier,  1844.        t  Ibid.  Paris,  May,  1843. 
X  •*  Arts  and  Artisans  at  Home  and  Abroad." — Jellinger  SymoM* 
i  Belgiqae  Legislation  Comttierciale.    Janvier,  1844. 
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toeuralely  rendered  into  English  tons  from  French  kilogrammes  of  1,014.66 
to  the  ton.  The  second  column^  representing  the  production,  is  reduced 
from  metrical  quintab  of  10.146  to  one  English  ton*  The  fifth  column  is 
that  of  the  cohsumption  on  the  spot,  estimated  at  one-tenth,  and  not  in- 
eluded  in  the  second  column. 


PradaetioB 

ToteoBMiap. 

Ton. 

at  the  miiM*, 

Imported. 

ExDorted.' 
621.560 

OOUMSpOt. 

in  Helffiuv. 
2,162.000 

1830, 

2,533.761 

250,000 

1831 

I839 

2,270,000 

770 

468,000 

227,000 

2.029.000 

2,249,000 

5.790 

1,287,000 

224,000 

1,191,790 

1833....... 

2,708,000 

7,979 

576,000 

270.800 

2/104,000 

1834, 

2,747.000 

10,915 

654,000 

274,000 

2,378.000 

1S35 

2,902,000 

8,840 

685,000 

290,000 

2.516,000 

1836 

3,056,464 

12;830 

761.000 

314,000 

2.622,294 

1887, 

3,230,806 

16.675 

789.083 

323,000 

2,784,398 

1888 

3,260,271 

22,034 

776,000 

326,000 

2,838332 

1839. 

2,812,256 

28,678 

746.000 

281,000 

2,840,934 

1840. 

3,170,000 

40330 

777,850 

300,000 

2,670,080 

1841, 

'   36,440 

1,015,194 

1843, 

1,014,715 

2.874.45S 

1843, 

4,000,000 

3,290,798 

1844. 

4,500,000 

1845, 

4,960,077 

Notwithstanding  that  Great  Britain  has  the  advantage  of  all  other  coun- 
tries  in  the  world,  in  having  her  coal,  fi>r  the  greater  part,  close  to  her 
sea-ports ;  yet  her  greatest  European  rival,  in  supplying  the  continental 
markets,  b  Belgium.  The  latter  also  has  a  competitor  in  Prussia,  whose 
Rhenish  provinces  furnish  extensive  supplies  to  Germany  and  France. 
In  both  cases,  the  expenses  of  mining,  or  bringing  the  coal  to  bank,  is 
fiiih  as  cheap  as  in  England. 

But  if,  as  appears  more  than  probable,  from  the  report  of  M.  Briavionne, 
the  engineer-in -chief  of  the  Belgian  coal  mines,  all  the  coal  which  it  is 
pacticable  to  mine  to  advantage,  in  western  Belgium,  will  be  exhausted 
before  twenty  years,  it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  the  policy  of  that  coun- 
try to  continue  an  exporting  one,  at  least  afler  a  few  years  from  this  time. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  separate  coal  districts  which 
have  been  previously  enumerated. 

Basin  of  the  Sambkb  os  Hainault-^Iu  the  western  division,  and 
in  the  provinces  of  Hainauit  and  Namur.  Within  these  provinces,  and 
forming  the  western  coal  division  of  Belgium,  are  comprised  three  import- 
ant coal  basins,  which  are  occasionally  classed  under  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  the  basin  of  the  Sambre.     These  are  : — 

A.  The  basin  of  the  Levant  of  Mens, )  Arrondissements 
**  Couchant     "       )  Mons&Toumay. 

*^  Charleroi,arrondis8era'tofCharleroi. 

The  coal  basin  of  Hainauit  extends  in  that  province  13  leagues  in 
length,  by. a  mean  breadth  of  2^  leagues,  occupying  31^  square  leagues. 
It  is  covered  by  106  commu  les,  and  154  concessions,  occupying  a  surface 
of  83,203  hectares,  (205,817  English  acres,)  the  population  of  which,  in 
1806,  was  133,963  souls,  and  on  the*  1st  of  January,  1841,  was  211,717 
persons,  being  an  increase  of  56  per  cent.  This  is  a  population  of  6,829 
pertons  to  every  square  league,  and  therefore  is  remarkable  for  its  density."^ 
In  Namur,  this  coal  district  covers  16,643  hectares  more. 

*  Rapport  ear  la  0itaatk«*i  du  Hainauit,  1842,  p.  30. 
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In  the  province  of  Hainault,  we  meet  with  all  varieties  of  coal,  fironi 
the  most  meagre,  called  bv  some  authors  anthracite^  to  the  fitttest  coals, 
proper  for  the  fabrication  of  coke  ;  including  the  flaming  species,  locally 
called  Flenuj  approaching  to  that  of  Newc^itle  in  England,  and  sought 
afler  for  its  evaporative  purposes.* 

The  annual  amount  of  coal  extracted  from  the  basins  of  Hainault  and 
Namur  alone,  exceeds  the  whole  production  of  France. 

We  have  shown  the  annual  returns  from  the  Hainault  district,  compri- 
sing the  Mons  and  Charleroi  basins,  in  a  previous. table.  These  show 
the  progressive  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coals  raised,  from  2,345,374 
tons  in  1836,  to  3,671,023  Cbns  in  1645.  The  number  of  pits  in  activity 
and  construction,  increased  from  274  in  1829,  to  441  in  1838,  emplojring  281 
steam-engines,  of  an  aggregate  power  of  11,211  horsed,  and  2§,241  work- 
ing miners.    Coal  raised  in  1829, 1,761,1  IB  tons ;  in  1645, 3,671,023  tons. 

I.  Mons  District. — [A.] — Basins  or  sub-basins  of  the  Levant,  and 
Couchant  of  Mons,  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  arrondissements  of  Mons 
and  Toumay.  In  1840,  these  comprised  69  concessions,  underlying 
52,607  hectares,  or  129,931  English  acres*  The  local  statistics  of  the 
mine  are  as  follows : — ^Number  of  coal  pits  in  activity  and  in  construction, 
87  in  1834,  increasing  annually,  to  178  in  1838.  Average  depth  of  pits 
in  1838,  690  feet  Number  of  working  miners,  16,896.  Quantity  of 
coal  raised,  in  1829,  1,361,965  tons,  in  1839,  1,691,550  tons.  The  coals 
from  the  Mons  District  go  to  Brussels  by  the  Charleroi  canal.  In  1843, 
7,363  boats  were  loaded  on  the  Canal  de  Cond6,  with  1,120,184  Englisk 
tons ;  in  1844,  7,898  boats,  viz.,  5,172  boats,  despatched  for  Paris  and  in^ 
termediate  ports,  734,014  tons ;  2,726  to  Flanders,  Antwerp,  Brabant,  ^ec., 
503,916  tons,  with  1,237,930  tons.f 

In  this  district  are  114  coal  beds,  among  which  the  group  Flenuj  con- 
taining fifly-two  seams,  is  the  richest.  In  point  both  of  quality  and  quan- 
tity, the  most  remarkable  deposit  of  coal  is  almost  entirely  situated  in  the 
**  Couchant  de  Monsy^  which  here  forms  a  band  6|  miles  deep. 

*  The  varieties  of  the  coal  of  the  Mons  District,  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous and  important  to  require  classification,  which  is  generally  done  under 
three  distinct  heads.     These  are  : — 

1st  The  coal  called  Flenu  Coalj  from  the  locality  in  which  it  was  first 
mined.  This  species  bums  rapidly,  with  much  flame  and  smoke  ;  does 
not  produce  a  very  intense  heat,  during  combustion,  and  gives  out,  com- 
monly, a  disagreeable  odor  in  burning.  The  coke  produced  from  it  is 
too  friable  to  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  foundries.  Fracture 
fibrous,  rhomboidal ;  sonorous  almost  as  charcoal.  Fifiy-six  seams  of  this 
coal  occur  near  Mons.  Mr.  Dunn  says  that  the  quality  of  the  Flenu  coal 
is  unlike  anything  in  England,  but  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Swansea,  in 
South  Wales  ;  viz.,  a  species  of  conglomerate,  without  hardness,  or  with- 
out those  &cing8  which  characterise  the  coking  coal  of  England. 

2d.  The  Fat  Coal — ^Divides  readily  in  small  cubes ;  is  more  friable 
than  the  Flenu,  gives  less  of  flame  and  smbke,  but  produces  a  more  in* 
tense  heat  It  is  eminently  proper  for  the  forge^  for  the  fiibrication  of 
coke,  for  the  foundries,  and  for  heating  rooms,  because  it  gives  little  or 
no  smell,  and  bums  slowly,  swelling  in  the  burning.     This  quality  com- 

*  Rapport  au  Roi.     Mines,  Unines,  Mineralurgiques,  machines  a  vapeur,  1842. 
t  Commerce  exterieur  de  la  Belgiqae.    Developement  du  Commeree  Belgiqae. 
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prises  two  series  of  seams ;  the  highest,  called  **  glassy  coal,"  contain 
twelve  beds ;  the  lower,  comprising  twentj-nine  beds,  called  *4arge  coals/' 

8d.  TVbe  Meagre^  Learij  or  Dry  eodi^  and  Antftrocito— 'has  the  same  frac- 
tcoe  as  the  fiu  coal ;  is  still  more  friable,  and  does  not  c(^e  in  the  fire, 
because  it  contains  not  sufficient  bitumen,  for  which  reason  it  will  not 
make  a  good  coke,  and  cannot  be  employed,  except  &r  gas-lighting.  It 
is  chiefly  fit  for  the  burning  of  brides  and  lime.  Not  possessing  any  cement, 
tng  quality,  it  does  not  obstruct  the  currents  of  air  in  the  brick-kilns  or 
lime-kilns,  but  bums  very  slowly,  and  gives  out  a  regular  equal  heat 
Thirty.four  seams  of  this  quality  occur  to  the  westward  of  Mons. 

These  three  varieties  of  coal  do  not  abruptly  pass  from  one  to  the 
other;  but  merge  insensibly  into  those  gradations.  The  beds  which  ate 
the  type  of  the  quality  called  Fiena  cocd^  are  the  first  in  the  order  of  su- 

K»rpo6ition.  They  acquire  the  quality  of  fat  coal  as  they  approach  the 
wer  part  of  the  basin  ;  in  the  same  degree  as  the  fat  coals  pass  to  the 
quality  of  thin  or  dry  coals,  of  which  the  type  is  in  the  last  beds  of  the 
bottom. 

It  is  on  record  that  in  the  basin  of  Mons  there  are  no  leto  than  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  seams  of  coal,  all  workable.  A  transverse  section 
of  this  vast  series,  occurring  in  the  mines  of  the  neighborhood  of  Grand 
Homu,  was  republished  by  Mr.  Dunn,  in  1644. 

An  authority  of  a  yet  later  date  announces  a  still  more  discriminating 
arrangement  than  the  foregoing.  In  the  following  statement  is  specified 
the  several  beds  and  qualities  <^  coal  in  the  Mons  basin,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  successively  occur,  frtnn  the  exterior  to  the  centre  of  the  basin. 

13  beds  of  Dry  coalj  good  for  burning  bricks  and  lime. 

23  beds  or  seams  of  "  Ckarbon  de  fineforgey*  quality  not  pjrritOus  ; 
yielding  66  to  68  per  cent  of  good  coke.  Tliese  seams  are  not  aU  work- 
able,  and,  in  quality,  are  considered  inferior,  for  forge  purposes,  to  the 
coal  of  Saint- Etienne  in  France. 

29  beds  of  ^^  Hard  coal  ;*'  bituminous,  caking,  giving  a  fine  coke ;  used 
in  foundries  and  high  furnaces,  and  contains  very  little  pyrites. 

49  seams  of  *^Flenu  coaL*^ — ^This  has  given  a  high  reputation  to  the 
basin  of  Mons,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of  its  ^^  expUntatkmsJ*^  It  is  a 
brilliant  coal,  not  readily  reduced  to  powder,  eminently  easy  of  ignition, 
burning  with  a  long  and  bright  flame.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  coal,  of  all 
others,  for  steam-boilers. 

114  beds  in  all ;  which,  in  general,  vary  from  18  inches,  to  2  fbet  9 
inches  in  thickness ;  but  some  of  them  are  upwards  of  6  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  of  much  regularity. 

The  workings  are  carried  on,  in  this  basin,  at  a  very  great  depth.  Mr. 
Dunn  examined  spme  of  them,  in  the  Mons  District,  180  fathoms,  1,080 
feet,  in  depth,  where  they  were  working  the  Upper  or  Flenu  beds ;  and, 
as  these  coUieries  were  known  to  be  situated  very  near  to  the  top  of  the 
basin,  it  was  computed  that  a  sinking  of  900  &thoms,  5,400  feet,  would 
be  required  to  command  the  lowest  coal. 

Various  modes  and  experiments  have  been  adopted  in  the  Belgian  coal 
fields,  for  the  purposes  of  lighting  and  ventilation.  These  important  ob- 
jects form  the  subject  of  numerous  memoirs,  which  have  been,  from  time 
to  time,  addressed  to  the  government  by  men  of  skill  and  science. 

Air  pumps  have  been  employed  in  some  of  the  deep  mmes  for  extract- 
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ing  the  impure  air.    The  first  air  pump  was  erected  in  1880,  in  the  coal 
district  of  Mons. 

At  the  mine,  **  Sacre  Madame,"  a  pair  of  air  pumps  are  worked  by  a 
ten  horse  power  engine,  each  cylinder  being  six  feet  nine  inches  in  diam- 
eter, exhausting  5,120  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

The  most  powerful  air  pump  is  that  of  L'Esperance,  near  to  Seraing, 
which  extracts  282  cubic  feet  of  air  per  second,  =  16,920  feet  per  minute.* 

Mr.  Dunn,  an  excellent  modem  authority,  states,  that  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Jemappe,  the  pits  are  worked  at  347  metres,  or  1,140  feet  itt 
depth.  The  Grand  Homu  colliery,  in  the  Mons  district,  which  has  been 
iUustrated  by  the  published  section  of  its  immense  system  .of  coal  bed8» 
is  990  feet  deep.t 

In  the  Produit  mine,  the  twenty-nine  upper  seams  are  worked  by  one 
company,  and  the  twenty-two  seams  below  the  first  group  belong  to  and 
are  worked  by  another  company.  Sixty-nine  other  coal  beds  yet  lie  be- 
neath the  latter  series,  but  have  not  yet  been  reached.  To  work  the  low- 
est of  these,  would,  it  is  computed  by  M.  Von  Dechen,  require  a  sinking 
to  the  depth  of  Jive  thousand  four  hundred  feet,  at  least,  or,  by  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Belgian  engineers,  to  six  thousand  feet  below  the  surfiu^. 

This  portion  of  the  coal  field  possesses  great  geological  interest.  It  is 
covered  by  the  chalk  formation,  of  from  fifteen  to  sixty  yards  in  thickness. 

In  one  of  the  shafts  of  the  colliery  of  Grand  Homu,  they  have  pene- 
trated through  210  feet  of  overlying  chalk,  the  lower  twenty  feet  of  which 
contain  layers  of  flints.  Between  these  and  the  ordinary  coal  measures, 
there  appears  to  be  only  a  bed  of  four  or  five  feet  of  blue  shale  or  clay. 
In  many  cases,  thb  overlying  chalk  has  been  proved  of  th^  thickness  of 
400  feet,  particulariy  in  the  French  portion  of  the  coal  basin. 

By  direction  of  the  govemment,  the  descent  to  and  ascent  firom  the  coal 
mines  is  efi[ected  by  separate  shafts,  in  which  liadders,  often  quite  perpen- 
dicular, are  placed  for  the  use  of  every  person  employed  in  the  workings. 
The  fatigue  and  waste  of  human  strength,  in  this  laborious  process,  can 
scarcely  be  appreciated  except  by  those  who  are  practically  conversant 
with  the  matter.  The  workmen  are  ferbidden  to  descend  in  the  cv^ats  or 
tubs  which  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  the  coals  to  the  surfece. 

Some  improvements  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  Belgian  mi- 
ners have  been  latterly  introduced.  In  1845,  a  committee  of  French 
mining  engineers  visited  Belgium  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a  new 
machine  fer  ascending  and  descending  coal  pits. 

In  1844,  according  to  the  report  of  M.  Briavionne,  the  ooal  mines  of 
this  district  had  been  worked  out  to  the  mean  depth  of  810  feet. 

Basin  of  Chahlbroi. — Western  or  Uainault  District,  L  [B.] — ^Prop- 
erly speaking,  this  coal  district  is  a  prolongation  of  tha^  of  Mons,  just  de- 
scribed, which  here  attains  its  greatest  breadth ;  being,  at  Charleroi,  ten 
miles  and  a  half  from  north  to  south,  and  twelve  miles  and  a  quarter  in 
length.  The  population  of  Charleroi  is  chiefly  occupied  in  working  the 
coal  mines  of  the  district,  and  in  the  iron  feundries  and  glass  worics. 

In  1840,  there  were  of  fixed  and  provisionid  concessions  85,  comprising 
80,686  hectares,  or  75,886  English  acres. 

»  Dunn's  View  of  the  Coal  Trade,  1844,  p.  179. 

t  This  port  of  the  coal  field  is  interrupted  by  an  extraordinary  fleries  of  doubling 
and  zig-zags,  which  pervade  all  the  seams,  and  which  Mr.  Donii  likens  to  Ae  coune  of 
lightning. 
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The  number  of  pits,  in  operation  and  in  conetruction,  were  96  in  1634| 
and  263  in  1838;  their  average  depth,  in  1838,  was  800  feet  Number 
•f  working  miners,  8,345. 

Quantity  of  coal  raised  in  1829, 399,158  tons  ;  in  1888,  724,360  tons; 
in  1889,  688,551  tons ;  in  1845,  1,458,946  tons.  Three-sixths  of  this 
coal  was  of  good  quality,  two-sixths  middling,  and  the  remaining  sixth 
part  inferior,  called  **  houiile  maigre." 

The  fiusiiities  fumtshed  by  the  coal  of  this  district  to  manufactures, 
hare  given,  latterly,  a  great  impulse  to  that  description  of  industry.  At 
Charleroi,  4,000  mechanics,  in  1836,  and  6,000,  in  1842,  were  employed 
m  the  manu&cturo  of  nails  alone,  besides  several  thousand  workmen  en- 
]  in  making  the  iron. 
The  coals  from  the  Charleroi  mines  supply  the  great  centres  of  indu8« 
try — the  blast-furnaces,  the  glass-houses,  the  refineries,  dtc,  and  a  great 
portion  of  diem  go  into  Brabant,  and  down  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse. 
There  is  now,  also,  a  railroad,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  coal  from  Char- 
leroi to  Brussels. 

The  Charleroi  coal  obtains  a  higher  price  at  the  pit's  mouth,  than  that 
•f  Mors,  as  shown  in  the  following  statement : — 

MOIfS  OOIL. 

Yean.  Price  per  ton. 

1836, i 7  to    8f.    il.50 

1837, 13      U        2.60 

1836, best,    4.50  or  from  16b.  4<L  to  19  10 

CHARLEROI   COAL. 

Tem.  Price  per  ton. 

1836. 13tol4f.    #2.47  to  2.66 

1837, 18      19        3.50      3.75 

1838,. best,  4.06     4.96  or  from  168.  9d.  to  20    6 

1844, •. do.  2.50      3.67  10    6         15   4 

We  have  not  quoted  the  prices  of  the  middling  and  inferior  qualities, 
but  they  are,  in  general,  only  from  two-thirds  down  to  one-third  of  the 
above  prices.  It  is  impossible  to  be  exact,  as  great  discrepancies  appear 
in  the  returns,  and,  moreover,  great  attention  is  required  in  designating 
the  peculiar  quality  of  coal  quoted,  from  among  such  a  variety  of  grada- 
tions. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  great  advance  in  the  price,  and  the  con- 
.fltantly  increasing  demand  for  coal  in  manu&ctures,  that  the  Belgian  gov- 
emment,  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  admitted  the  English  coal 
free  of  duty.  We  see  that  a  precisely  similar  series  of  circumstances  led, 
almost  simultaneously,  both  the  Belgian  and  the  French  governments  to 
countenance  the  introduction  of  English  coal,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  manufacturers  of  the  first  named  countries. 

Since  1826,  fifty-eight  large  high  furnaces,  employing  coke  alone,  have 
been  constructed  in  Belgium.  Their  average  production  is  about  3,000 
tons  per  annum  of  cast  iron,  oach.  According  to  M.  Drouot,  the  average 
cost  of  constructing  each  of  these  high  furnaces,  as  well  as  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  kilns  for  the  necessary  &brication  of  the  coke,  was  600,000 
francs,  =  j&19,312  sterling,  or  •98,470.* 

*  M.  Drouot,  on  the  construction  of  the  high  coke  ftunec^  at  Maubeuge.  Annales 
des  Minee,  Tome  iv.,  p.  283.    1841 
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The  principal  eniplojnient  of  the  coal  of  the  Charierot  district  is  in  the 
state  of  coke,  in  these  high  furnaces. 

At  Charleroi,  the  different  qualities  of  coal  are  distinguished  by  the 
three  following  names  or  divisions  :«^ 

I.  Fat  Coal — Crras.  II.  Medium  Coal — Demi-gras.  HI.  Lean  Coal — 
Maigre. 

Each  of  these  qualities  is  sub-divided  into  classes,  viz :— • 

Orot— "Pieces  selected  at  the  mine ;  picked  large  coU«  Toute^venatU — 
The  remainder,  after  selection  of  the  gros.  GaUlette — ^A  size  smaller 
than  the  gros,  but  which  must  not  be  less  than  six  inches  square.  CUttl^ 
letterie — ^The  coal  which  remains  after  deducting  the  gaiUette  and  the 
menUi  passing  through  a  sifter  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  openings.  Metwr— 
The  coal  which  is  passed  through  a  crUde^  or  sieve,  ^ose  meshes  are  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  wide. 

There  are  as  many  prices  in  the  market,  as  c<»Tespond  with  these  fifteen 
sub-divisions  of  quality. 

n.  Province  of  Namtk. — ^In  this  province,  between  the  communes  of 
Then  and  Samson,  is  the  point  of  division  between  the  two  great  coal  ba- 
sins of  Belgium.  The  eastern  basin,  or  division,  as  has  been  previously 
indicated,  is  prolonged  into  the  province  of  Liege,  and  even  into  Prussia. 
The  western  basin,  after  having  traversed  the  province  of  Namur,  follow- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Sambre,  continues  across  the  arrondissemenfs  of 
Charleroi  and  Mens,  and  passes  into  France,  as  before  described. 

The  province  of  Namur  contains  portions  of  each  of  these  two  basins. 
That  part  which  is  within  the  limits  of  the  eastern  basin,  is  only  about 
two  leagues  in  length  ;  and  its  area,  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  province 
of  Liege,  is^  estimated  to  contain  about  2,817  hectares,  or  5,725  English 
acres.  The  area  which  falls  within  the  western  basin,  in  this  province, 
is  about  six  leagues  in  length,  with  a  superficial  extent  of  14,326  hectares, 
or  85,406  English  acres.  These  two  coal  areas,  therefore,  which  lie 
within  the  province  of  Namur,  comprise,  together,  16,648  hectares,  or 
41,125  acres. 

ntTMBIR  OF  COKCESBIOlfSy  FIXED  kJW  OONDmOlf AL. 
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It  is  observable  that,  whilst  the  production  of  these  mines  has,  during 
twenty  years,  been  regularly  increasing,  the  number  of  the  shafts,  serving 
for  extraction,  has  diminished.  This  apparent  anomaly  is  explained,  by 
the  progress  of  the  arts  of  mining  ;  which,  while  reducing  the  number  of 
the  pits,  yet  enables  a  greater  quantity  of  the  combustible  to  be  raised.* 

The  coals  mined  in  this  province  are  consumed,  almost  entirely,  by  the 
inhabitants.     A  small  portion  is  exported  to  France  by  the  Mouse. 

*  Rapport  an  RoL    1842. 
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Throogh  the  fitciHties  afibnled  by  a  readj  8up)>l7  of  coal  at  Namur,  the 
manufacturing  of  cutlery  there,  gives  constant  employment  to  5,000  woik« 
nen.    Namur  has  been  styled  Sie  Sheffield  of  Belgium. 

m.  Province  of  Liboe. — The  Eastern  Dwmotij  or  Basin  of  ^ 
Msuse^ — ^This  coal  field  eitends  through  this  province  thirty-three  miles  ; 
its  maximum  breadth  is  opposite  to  Liege,  where  it  is  nine  miles  wide. 

Before  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1881,  Belgium  possessed  several  mines 
of  coal  upon  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Mouse,  in  the  province  of  Limburg  ; 
but  these  collieries  formed  part  g[  the  territory  ceded. 

STATISTICS  or  THE  EA9TER1V  COAL  FISLD,  IN  1838. 

Mines,  or  eonccsaioos,  <kfinite  and  provisioiial,, 

Definitely  conceded, ', 

Frovisionally  appropriated, 

Pits  in  activity  and  in  construction, 

Working  miners, 

Area  of  concessions, hectares 

•*  "  acres 

Coal  extracted,  ^38, tons 

Value  of  the  coal, iirancs 

Coal  extracted  in  1845, i »ton8 

Geological  area  of  the  coal  basin, hectares 

"  *•  ..^cres 

The  cod  seams  are  eiceedingly  numerous,  although  less  so  than  other 
parts  of  the  Belgian  coal  fields.  Sixty^one  beds  occur  on  the  mountain 
of  Satnt  Giles.  On  the  subject  of  quality,  it  has  been  remarked  that,  al» 
though  there  is  no  position  in  this  remarkable  series  where  the  best  coal 
prevails,  yet,  in  relation  to  individual  coal  seams,  as  in  almost  all  mines, 
it  is  seen  that  the  middle  part,  and  the  bottom  of  the  veins,  are  always  the 
places  of  the  best  coal,  and  that  the  upper  part  of  the  beds  is  almost  con- 
stantly the  poorest 

The  number  of  pits  at  work  in  this  district,  in  18^,  was  100 ;  in  1835, 
87  ;  in  1838,  115  ;  and  in  1641,  138  ;  at  the  present  time  they  are  yet 
more  numerous.     The  mines,  just  without  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Liege, , 
towards  Brussels,  are  about  720  feet  deep.     The  deepest  coal  pit,  that  of 
L'Esperance,  at  Seraing,  in  this  province,  is  1,476  feet  deep. 

There  is  a  generally  received  opinion  respecting  the  quality  of  the  Bel. 
gian  coal,  that  the  deeper  it  is  pursued  the  more  bituminous  it  becomes. 
If.  Gennet^  states,  that  the  greater  or  less  thickness  of  stony  or  slaty 
strata;  interposing  between  the  coal  seams,  has  no  influence  upon  the  coal 
itself.  There  is  no  relation  or  aflinity  with  the  dififerent  depths,  in  the 
series  from  whence  they  are  taken.  Thus,  in  the  lowest  veins,  as  well  as 
in  those  in  the  middle,  and  those  nearest  the  surface,  are  found  the  equal 
gradations  of  very  good,  of  middling,  and  of  bad  coals. 

One  of  the  heaviest  charges  on  coal,  in  Belgium,  is  the  scarcity,  and 
consequent  high  price  of  the  timber  required  to  support  the  mine  work- 
ings. NotwiUistanding  the  abundance  of  coal  in  this  field,  it  is  expen- 
sive, as  the  cost  of  raising  it  has  been  as  high  as  ten  francs  per  ton. 

The  produce  of  the  Liege  coal  field  is  mostly  consumed  in  the  district. 
The  surplus  is  conveyed  to  France  and  Holland — hitherto,  almost  entirely 
by  the  navigation  of  the  Mouse  ;  but  since  1836,  railroads  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  are  connected  with  several  collieries. 

By  the  ofilicial  reports,  it  is  shown,  that  the  interior  consumption,  owing 
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to  the  great  actiyitj  given  to  iiuliuitiy,  partkuUrij  that  of  t2i6  metallargic 
arts,  nearly  doubled  itself  between  1828  and  1838. 

The  production  of  coal  in  this  [MOTince,  in  1845,  was  25  per  cent  nioie 
than  that  of  1844. 

In  1842,  upwards  of  20,000  workmen  were  employed  in  Liege  and  the 
neighborhood,  in  the  iron  works.  In  (act,  Liege  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Birmingham,  as  Namur  has  been  s^led  the  Sheffieki,  of  &e  European 
continent.  As  an  instance  of  the  amount  of  one  department  of  manufiu^• 
turing  in  Liege,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  four  years  previous  to 
1839,  there  were  manufiu^tured  here,  fowling-pieces,  551,609;  pistols, 
276,795  ;  mudiets,  202,201 ;  toUl,  1,030,605.  The  value  of  these  arti- 
cles, in  one  only  of  the  four  years,  was  estimated  at  7,000,000  francs. 

Small  Detachkd  Coal  Basins  in  Belgium. — Province  of  Namur, — 
Besides  the  coal  fields,  already  described,  this  province  contains  two  small 
accessory  basins,  where  the  existence  of  coal  has  been  recognized,  al« 
though  it  has  not  been  developed  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  establish  a 
colliery. 

Province  of  Limburg. — ^Here  are  three  little  isolated  co^basins ;  that 
of  Modane,  of  Theux,  and  of  Bende  et  Ocquier.  The  last,  on)y  comprises 
two  concessions  or  mines.  The  small  basin  of  Theux  has  only  received 
some  unsatis&ctory  reconnoissances.* 

Present  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Belgian  Coal  Mines. — 
Mr.  Dunn's  recent  investigations  in  this  fieki,  have  led  to  some  conclusions 
of  an  unexpected  nature  ;  and  as  the  opinions  of  a  practical  authority  are 
entitled  to  consideration,  in  an  article  like  this,  we  cannot  close  this  sec- 
tion without  citing  them.  It  appears  that  this  writer  is  somewhat  unfiu 
vorably  impressed  with  the  system  generally  adopted  for  the  extraction  of 
the  coal  within  this  deep  basin. 

*'  Notwithstanding  the  great  and  laudable  pains  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment  in  the  education  of  mining  engineers,  and  the  literary  and  scientific 
acquirements  exhibited  by  many  of  them,  in  the  publication  of  the  difl^r- 
ent  essays  on  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  the  mines,  I  am  firee  to  con- 
fess, that  the  result  of  my  observation  is^  that  a  great  deficiency  exists  in 
respect  to  safe  and  economical  measures  for  carrying  on  these  coal  mines, 
especially  in  the  deep  mines  which  I  saw." 

The  reasons  which  have  led  to  this  conclusion,  are-  stated  at  some 
length.     He  adds  : — 

^  I  have  been  induced  to  go  more  into  detail  upon  these  matters,  eince 
I  perused  an  extract  from  a  report,  lately  made  by  the  engineer-in-chief 
of  the  mines  of  the  Borinage  and  of  the  basin  of  Charieroi,  M.  Briavionne, 
in  which  he  predicts  that,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  the  coal  mines  of 
Western  Belgium  will  have  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  profitable  woiiL- 
ing.  He  says,  *  that  the  mean  deepening  of  the  pits  has,  of  late  years, 
progressed  at  the  rate  of  15  metres  (=  49  feet)  per  annum  ;  and,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  worics  have  attained  a  mean  depth  of  247  metres 
(s=  134  ^homs,  or  810  feet)  in  the  district  west  of  Mens,  and  147  me- 
tres (=  80  fiUhoms,  or  482  feet)  in  those  of  the  centre  and  of  CharlenM. 
Supposing  that  these  workings  be  so  equalized,  as  to  reach  altogether  to 
the  depth  which  they  would  seem  not  destined  to  exceed,  that  is,  500  me- 
tres, (=  268  ^thorns,  or  1,608  feet,)  they  would,  before  twenty  years, 

•  Rapport,  Statistique  de  U  Belgiqae.    164S. 
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have  arrired  at  tkii  stage  everywhere  ;  and  the  coal,  (assuming  it  to  be 
in  abundance  beyond  this  limit,)  would  be  so  costly  and  difficult  of  extrac- 
tion, and  so  expensive,  as  to  take  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  common  uses 
of  this  day.' 

**  This  announcement,^  remarks  Mr.  Dunn,  **  comes  with  appalling  force 
upon  the  numerous  joint  stock  companies  which  were  established  in  18d6, 
'87,  when  people  thought  themselves  fortunate  if  they  could  only  obtain  a 
share  in  these  concerns  at  ever  so  exorbitant  a  rate. 

*^  According  to  the  above  quoted  report  of  M.  Briavionne,  Belghmi  is 
travelling  towards  a  momentous  crisis  ;  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  con« 
firm  the  writer's  opinion,  that,  according  to  the  present  plan  of  carrying 
on  the  collieries,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  received  for  the  coals,  yet 
that  coal  will  not  be  found  workable  to  profit,  below  the  depth  of  250,  or 
360  fathoms  ;  inasmuch  as  the  deeper  they  go,  the  more  destructive  and 
unmanageable  will  be  the  eflfects  of  the  pressure."* 

At  the  present  period,  there  appears  to  be  no  relaxation  in  the  coal 
business  of  this  country.  Even  in  1846,  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the 
working  of  the  Belgian  coal  fields.  The  discovery  of  several  very  con- 
siderable coal  seams,  of  excellent  quality,  was  then  announced,  and  some 
new  concessions  for  the  working  of  them  were  granted. 

Belgium  has  but  just  recovered  from  the  effects  of  excessive  specula- 
tion, over-production,  and  the  sudden  establishment,  a  few  years  since,  of 
a  vast  number  of  companies  for  working  coal  mines,  before  adequate 
markets  could  be  established.  A  crowd  of  new  men,  adventurers,  and 
speculators,  without  restraint,  suddenly  appeared,  and  exposed  the  honest 
producers  to  ruin  by  the  rashness  of  these  ignorant  undertakers.  For- 
merly, each  worked  with  his  own  capital :  all  this  is  changed.  Agents, 
having  but  little  personal  interest,  managed  the  affairs  ef  societies,  justly 
named  anonymous.  Economy  dkl  not  preside  in  the  formation  of  a  great 
proportion  of  those  companies,  l^ey  constructed  superb  palaces—ihey 
founded  speculations  upon  exorbitant  and  transitory  prices ;  and,  on  the 
day  of  awakening,  they  ibund  that  they  had  squandered  immense  capital — 
had  created  the  means  of  considerable  production  for  an  end  which  it  was 
difficult  to  attain. 

During  the  years  1885  to  1888,  nominal  capitals,  to  the  amount  of 
800,000,000  fracncs,  (jS82.000,000  steriing,  or  (155,200,000,)  were  em- 
ployed  in  establishing  companies,  either  anonymous  or  in  partnership ; 
and  of  which  capital,  not  less  than  15,000,000  francs  were  actually  ex- 
pended in  these  objects. 

Between  1830  and  1889,  neariy  £4,000,000  steriing  formed  the  capital 
of  new  associations,  which  established  themselves  in  Belgium  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  the  coal  mines.f 

The  faults  that  England  committed  in  1824  and  18254  were,  ten  years 
later,  renewed  here.  These  errors  have  lefl  their  traces — a  financial  and 
commercial  crisis  yet  presses  upon  Belgtum.§ 

Of  the  307  coal  establishments  which  Belgium  possesses,  (1848,)  88 

•  View  of  the  Coal  Trade,  by  Mathiaa  Donn.    1844.    P.  195. 

t  M.  Briavionne,  **  Sur  rindoatrie  de  la  Belgique."    1839. 

X  In  1824,  and  the  first  months  of  1825,  the  Parliament  of  England  aatborized  ihe 
formation  of  276  companies,  whoee  agfrregate  nominal  capital  was  JC174,114,060  ster- 
ling, or  4,352,850,950  francs,  »  9842,712,000. 

i  Bulletin  de  la  CommisBion  centnle  de  Statistique.    1843. 
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have  been  acquired  since  aboiit  ten  jears,  bj  anonymous  societies.  The 
relative  position  of  the  old  and  the  new  establishments,  in  1884,  was  as 
follows  I— 

The  83  new  companies  prodaced  in  1834,  899,871  tons  of  coal  from  93  working  pits. 
The  224  old  estaWibhmenta  *•  1,543,697        "  ••      249 


Total  in  the  kingdom, 9,443,568 

The  83  new  companies  produced  hi  1838,  1,285,427  tons  of  coal  from  271  working  pits. 
The  224  old  sooietiea  "  -  1,974,844       "  "389  •* 

Total  in  the  kingdom, 3^60,271  660 

'Hie  increase  in  the  number  of  mines,  or  sitesL  of  extraction,  during 
these  last  years,  or  from  1834  to  1838,  is  much  more  perceptible  among 
the  new  series  than  in  the  old  establishments.  While  the  latter  have  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  56  per  cent,  the  former  advanced  their  points  of 
production  at  th^  rate  of  194  per  cent 

The  mfluence  of  capital  is  also  seen  in  regard  to  production.  While 
the  old  assodations  increased  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent,  the  anony- 
mous societies  advanced  their  production,  in  the  same  term  of  jears, 
42  per  cent*  We  have  no  means  of  pursuing;  ^  parallel  to  a  later 
period. 

M.  Desmaisieres,  minister  of  public  works,  the  author  of  the  Report 
firom  which  we  have  so  freely  quoted,  thus  concludes  this  branch  of  his 
sul^ect:  *'Smce  1838,  to  a  state  of  fictitious  prosperity  has  succeeded  a 
crisis  but  too  real.  The  nation  has  expended  in  vain,  in  behalf  of  mineral 
and  metallurgic  industry,  resources  which  might  have  been  better  em- 

gloyod ;  but  whatever  e^s  may  have  be&Uen  the  adventurers,  they  have 
ad  the  effect  of  benefiting  the  consumers. 

'*  In  order  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  respecting  the  operations  of  the 
past  years,  we  must  await  the  results  of  an  ulterior  experience.  We  have 
desired  only  to  prove  and  exhibit  a  great  characteristic  fitct,  and  to  deduce 
from  it  the  approaching  consequences. 

**  Belgium  will  always  find  in  the  industrious  and  persevering  spirit  of 
her  population ;  in  her  habits  of  economy ;  in  the  riches  of  her  soil ;  in 
the  improvement  of  her  means  of  communication,  already  so  numerous,  the 
elements  of  success  and  prosperity.  The  confidence  which  we  have  in 
the  future,  must  not  make  us  conceal  the  imprudences  which  have  been 
previously  committed.  The  situation  of  things,  as  revealed  by  the  details 
of  this  report,  can  only  be  that  of  a  people  advanced  in  industry.  We  are 
now  enabled  to  develop  our  forces  and  our  resources :  the  future  is  for 
the  workers." 

M.  A.  Visschers,  writing  at  a  later  period,  expresses  corresponding 
opinions,  and  considers  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  &cilities  of  production 
that  are  necessary  to  Belgunn,  as  outlets  for  her  coal  and  Iron.  For 
those  who,  in  preceding  years,  had  ^vored  the  false  movement  of  accele* 
rated  production  without  an  adequate  market,  it  seems  as  if  they  had  en- 
tertained  but  one  care — that  of  realizing  the  finest  industrial  schemes  : 
they  troubled  themselves  very  little  about  the  future. 

**  An  itukutriel  of  this  epoque  naively  communicated  to  us  his  projects. 
When  we  asked  what  he  would  do  in  the  event  of  his  obtaining  no^  sale 
for  his  coal,  *  We  wiU  construct,'  said  he,  *  high  furnaces.'     *  But  if  you 

•  Rapport  da  Roi.    Statistique  de  la  Belgiqne,  XLVII. 
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could  not  sell  your  pig  iron  ?'  *  We  will  &bricate  the  iron ;  we  will  erect 
workskops  for  conetruction.' 

**  It  was  the  skilful  mechanicians  who  hekl  this  language ;  not  the  true 
economists.  The  greatest,  the  most  iegenious  of  these,  Mr.  J.  Cockerill« 
is  an  example.  There  was  no  enterprise  originated  in  which  he  did  not 
conceive  hunself  competent  to  bear  a  part.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
he  showed  us  the  list  of  the  industrial  establishments  with  which  he  was 
connected.  This  list  numbered  seventj-two  undertakings,  all  created 
upon  the  grandest  scale.  This  man,  to  whose  memory  his  workmen  de<- 
sire  to  erect  a  statue,  has  perished,  like  all  men  of  genius,  by  the  abuse  of 
hisprincipb." 

Ta  the  sounder  views  of  the  present  producers  Mr.  Visschers  renders 
due  homage.  "  They  have  placed,  at  length,  the  question  of  production 
upon  its  true  basis ;  they  endeavor  to  .lower  their  costs ;  they  limit  thenw 
selves  to  solicit,  from  the  government,  improvements  in  the  interior  chan- 
nels of  conraiunication,  and  its  assistance  in  negotiating  treaties  of  com« 
merce  with  neighboring  people.  These  are  the  certain  pledges  of  suc- 
cess for  the  future.  The  market,  now-a-days,  belongs  to  those  who  work 
the  best  and  the  cheapest ;  outlets  (debouches)  increase  by  the  creation 
of  new  avenues  for  transportation,  particularly  the  railroads  ;  international 
relations  are  ameliorated ;  barriers  are  lowered  before  the  reciproci^  of 
interests. 

**  With  the  resources  which  the  soil  of  Belgium  presents,  we  ought  not 
to  despair  of  making  up  for  the  losses  of  the  past.  We  have  drawn,  firoia 
the  history  of  preceding  years,  a  confirmation  of  this  principle  in  political 
economy— that  labor  is  the  scde  source  of  wealth.  To  the  efforts  of  the 
intelligent,  then,  we  look  for  repairing  the  evils  which  imprudence  has  oc- 
casioned.""' 

The  spirit  of  mining  enterprise  is  afain  in  great  and  successfol  activity 
in  Belgium,  arising  from  the  great  demand  for  coal  and  iron,  from  the 
neighboring  countries.  Among  others,  a  French  company,  called  the 
^Soci6t6  des  Charbonnages  Beiges,"  headed  by  Baron  Rothschild,  in 
1846  obtained  a  royal  ordmance,  creating  it  a  SocUU  anonyme.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  company  are,  the  acquisition  of  coal  pits,  mines,  railroads,  and 
iron-fomaces  in  Belgium ;  the  charter  to  exist  for  ninety-nine  years,  with 
a  capital  of  fifteen  millions  of  francs.  It  is  calculated  that  it  will  exercise 
great  influence  on  the  coal  trade,  by  increasing  its  supplies,  and  finding  it 
new  markets, — particularly  in  France,  through  the  means  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  same  parties.f 

Concessions,  fixed  and  provisionary — *^  Attribute  provisoirement." — 
The  ancient  custom  in  Belgium,  as  explained  in  the  '*  Statistical  Bulletin  " 
of  1843,  was  to  limit  the  number  of  coal  seams  (to  be  worked)  in  the 
leases.  Dififerent  lettings  took  place  within  the  same  area ;  each  com- 
pany, in  turn,  being  empowered  to  sink  through  the  others'  concessions,  in 
order  to  reach  its  own.  This  state  of  things  has  always  occasioned  gretX 
inconvenience  and  confusion.  The  government  desires  to  remedy  this 
evil ;  but  it  cannot  do  so  effectually,  so  long  as  the  existing  leases  are  in 
force  and  unexpired. 


*  De  Tetat  actuel  de  rezploitation  ininerale  et  de  Tindustri*  metalluigiqae  en  Bsl- 
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RoTALTT  RBTfTcu-^The  law  of  the  24th  of  April,  1810,  fixed  the  prhi« 
ciple  as  follows : — Ist.  A  fixed^  or  sleeping  rent,  in  proportion  to  the  ei- 
tentof  coal  leased,  or  promised  to  he  leased,  and  is  regulated  aocoidinglj, 
fix>m  time  to  time.  2nd.  A  prapartianal  rent  (redevance)  is  fixed  an- 
nually by  government,  which  rent  is  levied,  not  exceeding  5  per  cent^ 
upon  the  nett  produce  of  the  mine.  The  mode  of  taking  such  amount  is 
regulated  by  an  imperial  decree  of  the  6th  of  May,  1811. 

Subsequently  to  the  year  1823,  the  tonnage  rent  has  been  fixed  at  2^ 
per  cent,  upon  the  nett  produce  of  the  mines. 

Since  1884,  there  has  been  comprised  in  this  anumnt,  the  sum  which  is 
annually  paid  by  the  Society  of  the  Vidle  Montague^  amounting  to  7,500 
francs.* 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  periodical  anoount  of 
these  rents : — 

Yean.  Fixed  Reoto.  Preportiooftl  Raits. 

1823 14.244  francs.  99,919  francs. 

1830 17.986      "  96,148      " 

1835 16,701      »*  51,678      " 

1838 15.761      «•  170.571      ** 

1840 15,910      •«  141,040      •• 

Previously  to  this  epoch,  the  laws,  enacted  in  1816  and  1819,  had  es- 
tablished an  excise  impost  (droit  d'accise)  upon  coal.  The  suppression  of 
this  tax  was  regarded  .as  a  benefit  by  the  explorers  of  mines. 

Phepared  Fuel. — In  Flanders,  and  in  several  parts  of  Germany,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Duchies  of  Juliers  and  Bergens,  where  coals  are  in  use  as 
fiiel,  they  are  commonly  prepared  by  pounding  the  pieces  to  powder,  and 
mixing  them  up  with  an  equal  quantity  of  clay.  The  mass  is  kneaded  to- 
ffether  into  cakes,  which,  after  being  well  dried,  are  kept  dry  for  use. 
Precisely  the  same  process  is  now  adopted  in  South  Wales,  where  it  has 
been  iit  use  from  time  immemorial,  as  it  also  has  been  similarly  employed 
in  China. 

It  has  been  found  by  long  experience,  that  the  expense  attending  this 
preparation  is  amply  repaid  by  the  improvement  of  the  fuel.  The  pulver- 
ized  coals,  thus  mixed  with  clay,  not  only  bum  longet,  but  give  much 
more  heat,  than  when  they  are  burned  in  their  crude  state. 

It  will  doubtlesfl  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  have  not  conskiered 
the  subject  with  some  attention,  that  the  quantity  of  heat?  produced  in  the 
combustion  of  any  given  quantity  of  coal,  shoufd  be  increased  by  mixing 
those  coals  with  clay,  mud,  or  ooze,  Which  are  obviously  incombustible 
bodies,  but  the  &ct  is  certain. f 

Peat. — ^This  vegetable  substance  is  of  great  value  as  a  cheap  fuel  for 
the  poorer  classes,  and  abounds  throughout  the  country,  particularly  in 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  most  remote  from  coal.  However,  in  this  in- 
stance, Belgium,  which  is  so  productive  in  the  mineral  combustible,  is  less 
bountifully  supplied  with  peat,  its  substitute,  than  is  her  neighbor,  Holland, 
which  possesses  no  coal  mines.  Thus  have  the  gifts  of  nature  been  im- 
partially distributed ;  for  it  is  a  fortunate  provision  of  Providence  that  those 
northern  and  temperate  regions  to  which  coal  has,  in  many  instances,  been 
denied,  seem  best  fitted  for  the  production  of  those  aquatic  plants  which 

•  Rapport  an  Roi.    Mines,  Usines  mineralurgiques,  machines  a  vapeor,  1843 — 
p.  431-3. 
t  Gray's  Operative  Chemist 
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cootribnte  to  form  turf  or  peat ;  and  as  fuel  in  those  regions  is  indispensa- 
ble  to  man — ^is  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  his  life— -the  absence  of  mi- 
neral coal  is,  in  a  great  measure,  compensated  for,  by  the  abundant  and 
reproductive  supply  of  a  vegetable^  fuel  whose  useful  and  multifarious  pro- 
perties are  every  day  becoming  more  apparent 

We  may  be  permitted  to  add  here,  that  animal  remains,  possessing  con- 
siderable interest,  are  occasionally  extracted  from  the  Turbaries  of  Bel- 
gium. A  jaw  of  a  dog  was  found  not  long  ago,  at  the  depth  of  ten  feet, 
which  M.  Puel,  to  whom  this  relic  was  committed  for  examination,  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  the  variety  known  as  the  Esquimaux  dog.* 

Canals  of  Belgium. — ^The  total  length  of  navigation,  by  the  twenty, 
two  finished  canals,  is  286  English  miles ;  and  other  lines  are  in  progress. 
AU  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  supported  by  the  transportation  of  coal  and 
iron.  The  tolls  upon  them  are  reasonable;  the  works  are  carefully 
maintained,  and,  consequently,  they  yield  great  service  to  the  country. 

Navigable  Rivers,  in  1646—598  miles.  Hence  there  is  a  total  ex- 
lent  of  inland  navigation  of  884  English  miles. 

Railroads. — Nothing  has  had  so  beneficial  an  efifect  on  the  Belgian 
coal  trade  as  the  establishment  of  railroads,  during  the  last  ten  years.  In 
&ct,  ^  Belgium  is  the  first  State  in  Europe  in  which  a  general  system  of 
railways  has  been  planned  and  executed  by  the  government,  at  the  public 
cost ;  and,  certainly,  it  is  an  honorable  distinction  to  have  given  the  first 
example  o^such  a  national  and  systematic  provisi(Mi  of  the  means  of  rapid 
commun  ication. ' 'f 

The  number  of  railroads  now  in  progress  and  projected,  added  to  those 
ahready  in  operation,  is  really  extraordinary.  No  country  in  the  world,  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  will  possess  so  manv  miles  of  railway  as  Belgium. 
All  this  result  is  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  those  vast  depositories  of  coal 
and  iron  within  her  boundaries. 

In  1842,  there  were  in  operation,  in  this  kingdom,  282  miles  of  railway ; 
the  average  cost  of  constructing  which  was  £12,120  sterling,  or  958,660 
per  mile ;  which  is  less  than  half  the  average  cost  of  railways  in  England, 
and  more  than  double  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  completed  railroads  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1846,  there  had  been  constructed, 
in  this  country,  seven  railways,  whose  aggregate  length  was  386|^  Eng- 
lish miles,  at  a  cost  of  £5,789,872  sterling,  or  (28,022,980 — averaging 
iSl6,600,  or  980,344  per  mile. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  average  cost  of  1,900  miles  of  railroad,  up  to  1846, 
yvtLS  £34,710,  or  (168,000,  while  the  4,865  miles  completed  in  the 
United  States,  (many  of  them  single  tracks  only,)  cost  £5,564,  or  (26,932 
per  mile. 

Steam-Engines. — The  first  pump,  worked  by  means  of  fire,  was  es- 
tablished at  Liege,  about  the  year  1723.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Char- 
leroi  this  system  was  introduced  in  1725 — an  epoch  distinguished  by  the 
establishment,  at  Lodelinsart,  of  the  first  steam-engine,  by  a  Llegeois, 
named  Matheu  Misonne.  In  the  district  of  Mens  the  first  steam-engine 
was  erected  about  the  year  1734. 

The  first  machine,  for  the  double  purpose  of  drainage  and  the  extraction 
of  coal,  was  erected  in  the  province  of  Liege,  in  1810,  at  the  colliery  of 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Geolqgique  de  Fraoca.    Tome  X.,  p.  118-126* 
t  MeCulloch's  Belgiam. 
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Plomterie ;  but  in  the  provimce  of  Hainault,  engines  of  this  descriptioit 
have  been  in  acthdiy  since  1807.* 

In  France,  the  first  steam-engine,  employed  for  draining  a  coal  miney 
was  erected  in  1749,  at  Litrr ;  and  it  \^as  in  the  same  mine,  in  the  year 
1810,  that  they  employed,  m  the  first  time,  steam-power  to  raise  the 
coal. 

The  number  of  steam-engines  employed  in  the  Belgian  collieries,  in 
1889,  was»— 

EofibM.         HonePow«r. 

la  extraction  or  raising  the  coal, ^ 266  of      6,846 

In  draining  and  pamping  the  mines, 102  "      8,636 

In  the  purposes  of  rentuatioii, 8  **         122 

"376  1&,604 

The  total  number  of  steam-engines,  in  all  Belgium,  en- 
gaged in  mining,  manufacturing,  and  navigation, 1,049  26,056^ 

Or,  including  the  122  locomotives  of  6,053  horse  power, 
on  the  State  Railroad, 1,171  32,10d| 

Since  this  return,  the  numbers  have  greatly  increased. 


Art.  m.— IEGI8LATITE  POIIGT  OF  MAINE : 

WITH  HEFKBENCE  TO  THE  SUBJECT  OF  COBPOBATIONB. 

It  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  a  republican  people,  to  be  distrust- 
ful of  associated  power,  where  it  wears  any  feature  of  exciusiveness. 
Experience  proves,  that  this  is  not  the  result  of  the  promptings  of  patriotic 
principle  in  the  abstract — teaching  that  *'  power  is  always  stealing  from 
the  many  to  the  few," — ^but  is  nearer  akin  to  the  natural  selfishness  and 
cupidity  of  the  human  heart  all  over  the  world  ;  for  few  men,  indeed,  de« 
cline  the  opportunity  of  concentrating  in  their  own  hands,  the  power  of 
both  privilege  and  wealth,  notwithstanding  their  extreme  jealousy  of  it  in 
the  hands  of  others.*  The  difierence  between  meum  and  Umm^  is  the 
most  ancient  of  discoveries  ;  and  always  has  been,  since  the  origin  of  lan« 
ffuage  among  men,  and  always  will  be,  until  the  millennium  shall  dawn, 
held  good  between  nations,  communities,  and  even  individuals  of  the  same 
domestic  circle.    It  is  not  wisdom  to  attempt  a  suppression  of  this  distinc- 

*  Bulletin  de  Commission  Statistique.    Rojraume  de  Belgique,  1843. 

t  Bourrienne,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  fiinnshes  a  notable  ilhvtretion  of  this  tndi. 
He  says  of  Bonaparte . — 

"  His  great  actions— his  brilliant  enterprises,  always  crowned  with  sooocm  his  devotion 
to  France — the  justness  of  his  conceptions — all  concurred  to  point  him  out  as  the  man 
most  capable  of  making  the  country  of  his  adoption  great  and  happy,  and  of  establishing 
pubhc  hberty.  Bonaparte  was  deficient  neither  in  devoted  views,  m  knowledge,  nor  in  the 
necessary  acquirements ;  but  the  will  alone  was  wanting.  For  who,  in  fact,  could  have 
supposed  that,  having  obtained  the  supreme  power,  he  w^d  have  availed  hiooself  of  it  to 
trample  under  foot  all  the  principles  he  had  so  long  professed,  and  to  which  he  owed  his 
elevation  7  Who  could  have  believed,  that  he  would  have  superseded,  by  the  most  abso> 
lute  de^>otism,  that  constitutional  liberty,  for  which  France  had  so  long  sighed,  and  for  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  which  she  had  made  so  many  sacrifices ?  But  so  it  is:  when  his 
ambition  had  been  gratified-^when  he  had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  gain  his  point — we  tee 
him  re'establiahing  the  pritwipUe  which  he  had  ceWbaUd^  ond  defending  them  with 
efual  energy," 
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tion — ta  blot  out  the  ambitious  iminilses  to  which  it  gives  birth  ;  simply, 
because,  however  universal  might  be  the  repose  of  human  passions  that 
would  foUow,  if  accomplished,  the  thing  is  Utopian  in  conception  and  ut. 
terly  impracticable.  As  a  theory  to  gaze  at,  through  the  mind's  eye,  for 
amusement,  as  boys  delight  in  the  illusions  of  the  magic  lantern,  it  may 
not  be  without  its  usefulness.  But  sterner  admonitions  summon  the  mas- 
ter  spirits,  of  the  business  world  to  a  different  study — ^to  contemplate  men, 
things,  and  the  thousand  relations  of  life  as  they  really  are,  and  not  as 
they  might  be  presumptuously  preferred  by  visionary  enthusiasts ;  and, 
with  a  clear  vision,  to  regulate,  detect,  and  combine  them,  so  as  to  pro- 
mote the  greatest  amount  of  individual  and  personal  happiness,  wealth, 
and  power,  consistently  with  the  common  welfare  and  common  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  entire  associated  community.  It  is  folly  to  teach  men  to 
do^his  labor  with  a  vie  w  of  making  the  general  welfare  the  first,  and  their 
individual  interests  the  second  point,  in  the  series  of  their  ambitious  efforts. 
The  man  who  pretends  it,  stands  accused  of  falsehood  in  his  own  nature ; 
and  if  any  sincerely  believe,  themselves,  in  such  pretensions,  they  are 
victims  of  a  credulity  that  exposes  them  to  the  impositions  of  the  crafly, 
and  the  pity  of  all  sensible  observers. 

All  republican  governments  are  founded  in  this  selfishness  of  the  indi- 
vidual,  as  contrasted  with  a  preference  for  the  mass.  It  is  an  error  that 
supposes  republics  proceed  from  the  liberality  of  mankind.  Exactly  the 
reverse  is  true.  They  are  the  offsprings  of  individual  selfishness,  acting 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  risen  to  strength  equal  to  its  own  protection  against 
the  same  principle  exerted  by  a  few.  It  is  the  highest  virtue  of  republi- 
can governments,  in  fact,  their  esteemed  superiority  over  all  other  forms, 
that  they  exact  so  little  sacrifice — so  small  surrender  of  individual  liberty, 
rights,  and  privileges,  to  the  welfare  and  protection  of  the  people.  The 
converse  of  this,  is  the  measure  of  advantage  secured  thereby  to  each  in- 
dividual— to  the  many.  It  is  the  amount  of  protection  yielded  to  the  prin- 
ciple  of  selfishness,  that  is  inherent  to  man.  Under  all  other  forms  of 
government,  the  paramount  characteristic  is,  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  many  to  the  advantage  of  the  few,  and  is  seen,  also,  in 
the  great  disparity  of  the  loss  and  gain  which  the  many  thereby  suffer  and 
enjoy  from  their  government.  The  perfect  populaf  government,  therefore, 
only  touches  to  direct,  or  regulate,  the  fewest  possible  number  of  individ- 
ual interests,  but  it  leaves  all  others  to  the  control  of  individuals  them- 
selves. Yet  individuals,  severally,  being  too  weak  in  means  to  accom- 
plish large  enterprises,  need  to  invoke  the  creation,  by  the  government  of 
the  people,  of  what  are  called  corporate  laws,  by  which  many  persons,  and 
the  means  of  many,  are  associated  as  one  individual,  and  made  a  corpo- 
ration. It  is .  through  this  device,  that  a  government  may  encourage  the 
grandest  results  of  art,  science,  and  industry,  without  entrenching  at  all 
upon  the  common  stock  of  reserved  liberty,  working  out  thereby  the  inci- 
dental advancement  of  the  whole  people,  and  without  involving  its  own 
means  or  accountability  to  any  extent,  or  exacting  any  contribution  of 
means  from  any  citizen  who  does  not  elect  to  make  it,  and  is  not  induced 
to  make  it  with  special  reference  to  his  own  personal  benefit,  viewed  as 
paramount  to  that  of  all  others,  the  '^  dear  public,"  included.  Nor  is  it 
liberal  in  any  government  to  withhold  these  privileges  of  association, 
wherever  it  is  not  clear  that  a  direct  advantage  is  to  result  therefrom  to 
the  government,  or  to  grant  them  only  on  the  condition  of  receiving  to  it- 

voL.  XVI. — ^No.  in.  17 
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self  some  such  direct  advantage.  Such  a  condition  involves  the  injustice 
of  taking  private  industry  for  public  uses,  without  an  equivalent  taken  from 
the  public.  A  grant  that  takes  nothing  from  the  public  stock — that  in- 
volves no  monopoly,  or  exclusive  privileges,  should  not  have  a  price  set 
upon  it  at  the  expense  of  those  who  furnish  the  needful  enterprise  to  im- 
prove it.  But,  wherever  a  case  establishes,  as  the  resulting  consequences 
of  an  act  of  incorporation  granted  to  individuals,  the  probable  advancement 
of  those  individuals  in  wealth  and  happiness,  and  in  incidental  usefulness 
to  the  community  where  their  scene  of  action  is  chosen,  there  it  is  but  the 
part  of  wisdom*  of  sound  policy,  and  productive  liberality,  in  the  govern- 
ment, to  grant  the  act.  And  it  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  that  just  in  the 
ratio  of  an  observance  of  this  course,  by  any  State  government  of  (he 
Union,  towards  individual  enterprise  and  means  exerted  through  corporate 
powers  conferred  for  the  purpose,  the  whole  people  of  that  gevernm^t 
have  prospered,  and  advanced  in  wealth,  strength,  and  influence*  Witness 
what  the  old  Bay  State  government  has  accomplished,  in  this  way,  for  her 
citizens.  Perhaps,  in  the  wide  world,  there  is  not  another  people  among 
whom  is  so  generally  diffused  education  and  wealth,  or  the  elements  of 
profitable  industry  and  comfortable  subsistence,  within  every  man's  easy 
attainment.  And  it  is  there,  where  legally  incorporated  means  have  been 
more  largely  resorted  to,  because  more  liberally  encouraged,  than  in  any 
other  State.  And  what  a  contrast — a  mortifying  contrast  to  many,  in  this 
respect — does  the  history  of  her  o€&pring,  Maine,  exhibit,  Grom  the  day  of 
the  latter's  majority,  or  recognition  as  an  independent  State,  until  very  re- 
cently !  And  who  can  calculate  the  amount  of  retardation,  which  popuk- 
tion,  enterprise,  wealth,  and  the  resultmg  influences  of  all  these  elements, 
have  sufiered  in  the  meantime,  in  Maine,  from  this  short-sighted  jealousy 
of  incorporated  means  and  privileges  ? 

With  three  hundred  miles,  indented  at  all  points  by  convenient,  safe, 
and  accessible  harbors — with  rivers  and  streams  everywhere  inviting  im- 
provement, and  furnishing  exhaustless  motive  powers,  of  eveiy  magnitude, 
n>r  mechanical  and  manufacturing  purposes — with  quarries  of  granite  and 
marble,  or  limestone,  for  both  useful  and  ornamental  architecture  of  every 
conceivable  order,  and  in  quantities  to  defy  the  uses  of  the  entire  conti- 
nent— ^with  forests  of  timber  trees  of  every  necessary  kind,  or  useful  pur- 
pose, in  no  less  abundance — with  mines  of  various  ores,  and  soil,  fertile 
for  both  grazing  and  tillage  as  rational  industry  need  covet,  and  a  climate 
healthy  as  any  on  earth — ^what,  but  the  want  of  a  liberal  and  fostering 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  State  government,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  kept  energies  so  mighty  from  being  improved,  multiplied,  and  extend- 
ed  ?  The  State  has  been  drugged  with  narcotics,  until  its  sensibilities 
became  hardened  against  the  poisonous  influence,  and  roused  itself  under 
the  promptings  of  self-condemnation  and  shame.  Even  now,  her  progress 
is  slow,  but  quickening,  and  will  not,  it  is  fondly  hoped,  again  be  stayed. 
The  contrast  between  her  past  and  present  policy,  towards  the  associated 
enterprise  of  her  citizens,  is  cheering  and  creditable.  While  the  encour- 
aging aspect  of  some  industrial  pursuits  of  her  citizens,  at  this  time,  re- 
flects the  highest  praise  upon  her  more  liberalized  State  policy  towards 
them,  it  casts  backward  the  sternest  rebuke  upon  what  that  policy  has  been 
in  other  years,  and  what  it  still  is,  in  respect  to  some.  For  example,  on 
the  subject  of  taxing  manufacturing  interests  during  their  infancy,  her 
policy  has  been  unsteady  and  jealous.     The  first  decided  act  of  encourage- 
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ment  held  out  to  manufacturers  of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  and  steel,  in  the  State, 
was  in  the  provisions  of  a  law,  passed  February  7,  1825,  which  were  to 
eieropt  from  taxation  the  shares,  property,  or  stock,  real  and  personal,  of 
such  manufacturers  as  should  thereafter  be  incorporated,  for  a  period  of 
six  years  fi'om  the  date  of  their  charters ;  and  exempting  all  such  previous- 
ly incorporated  property — that  is,  fi)r  the  manu&cturing  of  wool,  cotton, 
iron,  and  steel,  for  a  terra  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  this  exemption 
act  Tet  a  condition  was  annexed,  that  not  less  than  #30,000  should  be 
so  employed,  by  the  company  seeking  the  exemption. 

But  in  1831,  this  legislative  encouragement  was  withdrawn  so  far,  as 
to  subject  the  real  estate  of  all  such  corporations  as  should  thereafter  be 
created,  to  taxation,  at  the  appraised  value  of  it  at  the  time  of  its  purchase), 
and  not  higher,  for  a  period  of  six  years  from  and  afler  the  date  of  the  act 
of  incorporation. 

In  1834,  the  legislature  relaxed,  by  special  act,  the  policy  of  the  act  of 
1881,  so  fiir  as  to  exempt  one  particular  company,  the  ''  Portland  Manu- 
facturing Company,"  from  taxation,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  extend- 
ed to  it  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  182^7. 

In  1836,  however,  the  anti-corporation  spirit  had  obtained  such  a  new 
vigor  and  ascendancy,  in  the  politics  of  the  State,  as  to  effect  an  absolute 
repeal  of  the  entire  act  of  1825,  in  respect  to  all  subsequent  corporations. 

In  1840,  on  a  general  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  under  the  same 
dominant  party  influence,  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1831  were  also  re- 
pealed, and  no  corresponding  re-enactment  substituted.  Nor  has  its  like 
been  subsequently  renewed.  Yet  one  would  hardly  suppose  the  State  to 
be  beyond  the  desire  of  multiplying  these  sources  of  industry  and  wealth 
within  her  borders,  or  that  a  sound  policy  could  fail  to  add  largely  to  their 
encouragement.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  in  the  tax  act  of  the  State, 
*'  the  machinery  in  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,"  except  "  carding 
machines,  used  for  the  purpose  of  carding  rolls  from  sheeps'  wool,"  have 
been  usually  exempted  from  tatation. 

Upon  the  question  of  rendering  individual  stockholders  liable  for  the 
debts  of  their  corporations,  the  legislative  policy  of  the  State  has  been 
equally  vacillating  and  discouraging.  Yet  now,  the  popular  inclination 
is  believed  to  have  reached  a  more  just  and  liberal  comprehension  on  the 
subject. 

By  the  act  of  the  first  legislature  of  the  State,  March  15,  1821,  if  an 
execution,  recovered  against  any  manufacturing  corporation,  were  not  paid, 
afler  demand  made  upon  the  president,  treasurer,  or  clerk,  before  the  re- 
turn-day of  the  execution,  or  sufficient  personal  estate  shown,  belonging 
to  the  corporation,  to  satisfy  the  debt,  t?ie  hody^  and  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  each  member  of  the  corporation  was  subject  to  be  levied  upon, 
to  satisfy  the  n^w  execution,  {cctpias  satisfaciendum^)  as  also  that  of  each 
person  who  was  a  member  at  the  time  the  debt  was  contracted.  This 
was  a  transcript  of  the  provisions  of  the  old  law  of  Massachusetts,  in  1809. 

The  stringency  of  such  a  law  being  obviously  injurious  upon  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  by  discouraging  individuals  from  becoming  stockholders 
in  such  corporations,  the  legislature,  in  1823,  exempted  corporators  from 
this  individual  liability  afler  August  of  that  year,  provided  their  corp6Fa- 
tion  published  yearly  a  statement  of  the  assessments  voted  and  paid  in,  and 
made  no  divisions  of  their  capital  stock,  or  any  part  of  it,  or  of  any  other 
property  or  debts  belonging  to  it,  except  nett  profits,  until  all  the  debts  of 
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the  corporation  had  been  paid ;  and  praoided^  also,  that  the  agent  or  di* 
rector  of  the  corporation  should  deliver  to  any  officer  having  an  execution 
against  it,  a  schedule  of  all  the  property  of  the  corporation,  including  debta ; 
and  for  want  of  other  property,  should  transfer  to  the  4:reditor  enough  dT 
such  debts  to  satisfy  the  execution.  But,  in  case  these  provisions  were 
not  strictly  complied  with,  the  personal  responsibility  created  by  the  set 
of  1821,  continued. 

This  was  one  step  towards  a  judicious  modification  of  the  general  policr 
of  the  Stat«.  Another  was  taken  in  the  act  of  February  12,  1828,  which 
repealed  the  above  proviso,  so  far  as  it  provided  *^that  the  members  of 
such  corporation  shall  in  any  event  be  personally  liable  for  the  debts  of 
such  corporation."  The  last  named  act  also  imposed  a  penalty  of  *'  not 
exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  tor  a  term  not  exceeding^ 
twelve  months,"  on  any  director,  or  other  officer,  or  member  of  such  cor- 
poration, who  should  **  b^  convicted  of  voting  or  aiding"  in  dividing  ''  the 
capital  stock,  or  any  part  thereof  or  any  other  property,  or  debts  belong* 
ing  to  such  corporation,  until  all  the  debts  due  therefrom  shall  have  been 
paid ;  saving,  however,  the  right  to  make  dividends  of  the  nett  profits 
arising  from  the  capital  stock."  And  all  sums  received  by  any  member, 
from  such  a  division,  were  made  liable  to  be  recovered  back  by  any  credi* 
tor  of  the  corporation. 

But  the  anti-corporation  policy  of  1836,  whichf  as  we  have  already  seen^ 
revived  the  system  of  unrestrained  taxation  against  infant  manuiactories^ 
also  struck  at  their  increase,  by  reviving  the  liability  of  the  individual  pro* 
perty  of  members  for  corporation  debts,  thus  : — 

"  In  all  corporations  hereafter  created  by  the  legislature,  except  bank* 
ing  corporations,  unless  otherwise  speciallv  provided  for  in  the  act  of  in* 
corporation,  the  shares  of  individual  stockholders  shall  be  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  corporation.  *' 

The  same  act  also  provided,  that  in  case  of  a  deficiency  of  attachable 
corporate  property,  the  individual  property  #f  the  corporators  b  made  Ha* 
ble  for  all  debts  of  the  corporation,  contracted  prior  to  the  corporator's 
transfer  of  his  stock ;  and  also  for  a  period  of  one  year  afrer  the  *'  record 
of  the  transfer  in  the  books  of  the  corporation,  and  for  the  term  of  six 
months  afler  judgment  recovered  against  the  corporation  in  any  suit  com- 
menced within  the  year  aforesaid,  and  the  same  may  be  taken  in  execu- 
tion on  said  judgment,  in  the  same  manner  as  if"  it  were  against  him  in- 
dividually ;  but  the  amount  of  this  liability  of  the  individual  stockholder 
was  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  his  stock.  The  corporator  could  avoid 
this  liability  only  by  showing  corporate  property  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
debt.  The  body  of  the  corporator,  however,  was  not  exposed  anew,  as  it 
had  been  under  the  law  of  1821,  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  corpora- 
tion debts. 

The  legislature  of  1839,  (act  of  March  21,  1839,)  took  another  stride 
in  the  same  direction,  and  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1836, 
the  members  of  all  corporations,  (excepting  for  banking,  literary  and  bene- 
volent purposes,)  that  had  been  created  since  March  17,  1831,  as  it  re- 
gards debts  thereafter  contracted*  The  act  of  1836,  it  will  be  observed, 
was  limited  to  corporations  created  only  after  its  date. 

On  a  general  revision  of  the  Statutes  of  the  State  in  1840,  the  provisions 
of  1836  and  1839  were  adopted,  only  so  far  modified  as  toftirther  limit  the 
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stockholder's  Itabilitj,  ia  his  private  property,  to  such  corporation  debts  as 
diould  be  "contracted  during  his  ownership  of  such  stock." 

But  on  the  following  year,  (act  of  April  16,  1841,)  the  legislature 
again  repealed  this  individual  liability  for  corporate  debts,  on  condition 
dbiat  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  published  a  statement  under  oath  an- 
nually, of  the  capital  paid  in,  and  debts  due  from  the  company,  and  pro- 
vided the  corporate  debts  do  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  capital  paid  in. 
It  was  a  Whig  legislature  that  now  had  the  ascendancy.  But  in  1843, 
/act  of  Marc^  22,  1843,)  the  act  of  1841  was  absolutely  repealed ;  and 
this  repeal  of  the  repealing  statute  operated  to  revive,  and  bring  again  into 
force,  the  individual  liability  provisions  of  the  act  of  1840.* 

In  1844,  yet  another  turn  was  given  to  this  unsteady  policy  of  the  State. 
The  act  of  March  21,  1844,  provides  that  the  treasurer  of  every  manu&c- 
luring  corporation  shall  publish,  semi-annually,  in  January  and  July,  a 
statement,  under  oath,  of  the  amount — 

Ist  Of  all  assessments  voted  by  the  company,  and  actually  paid  in. 

2d.  The  nett  amount  of  the  then  existing  capital  stock. 

8d.  The  amount  of  all  debts  due  from  the  company. 

4th.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  invested  in  real  estate,  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, and  other  fixtures. 

5th.  The  last  estimated  value  afRxed  to  the  real  estate  of  such  corpora- 
tion, by  the  assessors  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  same  is  located, 
and  the  aggregate  value  fixed  to  all  the  taxable  property  of  such  corpora- 
tion, by  such  assessors. 

It  fiurther  prohibits  the  corporation  from  contracting  debts,  exceeding  at 
any  time  the  amount  of  the  capital  invested  in  real  estate,  drc.,  or  exceed- 
ing  one-half  of  the  amount  of  capital  paid  in,  and  remaining  uncfivided. 
By  complying  with  these,  among  other,  requirements,  the  corporators  are 
relieved  from  all  individual  liability  for  the  debts  of  the  corporation  ;  but 
in  case  the  debts  of  the  corporation  exceed  the  limitations  specified,  the 
stockholders  at  once  become  liable  for  aU  the  debts  of  their  respective 
companies. 

For  the  two  succeeding  years  the  laws  of  the  State  have  reposed  in 
statu  quo,  on  this  subject.  But,  under  a  general  provision  of  the  act  of 
1821,  all  manufacturing  corporations  were  subject  to  such  alterations,  or 
to  an  entire  repeal,  as  the  legislature  might  determine.  And,  by  the  le- 
gislature of  1831,  all  acts  of  incorporation  granted  thereafter  by  the  State, 
were  made  "  liable  to  be  amended,  altered,  or  repealed,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  legislature,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  an  express  provision  to  that 
effect  were  therein  contained,  unless  there  shall  have  been  inserted  in 
such  act  of  incorporation,  an  express  limitation  or  provision  to  the  con- 
trary."    And  such  still  continues  to  be  the  law  of  the  State. 

This  review  of  the  vacillating  legislation  of  the  State,  by  which  alter^ 
nate  encouragements  and  discouragements  have  been  held  out  to  corpo- 
rate bodies,  will  account  largely  for  the  immense  disparity  that  still  exists 
in  the  State,  between  the  facilities  for  the  multiplication  and  prosperity  of 
manufacturing  interests,  and  the  actual  improvement  of  them.  Foreign 
capitalists  are  virtually  repudiated  by  an  illiberal  policy.  No  capitahst 
feels  safe  in  embarking  his  fortunes  upon  a  coast  where  the  bottom  is  as 

*  The  simple  repeal  of  a  repealing  statute  revives  the  original  statute.  Common- 
wealth vs.  Churchill,  2  Mete  118,  Com.  vs.  Mott,  21,  Pick.  492,502. 
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unstable  and  shifting  as  the  waves  that  roll  over  it ;  and  where  no  pilot 
can  calculate  or  know  the  soundings  for  a  daj  in  advance.  And  no  more 
safe  is  it  for  him  to  trust  his  interests  to  the  protective  grants  of  a  Statey 
which  are  liable  yearly  to  be  utterly  changed,  or  exposed  to  regulations 
that  are  alike  disreputable  to  the  integrity  of  his  enterprise  and  vexatious 
to  the  even  tenor  of  its  ways. 

In  respect  to  works  of  internal  improvement^  and  especially  towards 
railroad  corporations,  the  policy  of  the  State  is  becoming  judiciously  libe^ 
ral.  llie  liberality  of  the  State  towards  the  CumberlaijS  and  Oxford  Ca- 
nal  Corporation  especially,  some  years  since,  and  towards  some  few  kin<* 
dred  enterprises,  has  been  worthy  of  all  imitation  and  praise.  But  it  de» 
tracts  largely  from  this  disposition  to  commend,  to  reflect  that  the  few  in- 
stances of  State  liberality  of  this  character,  that  have  occurred,  compared 
with  the  wide  field  and  grand  results  attainable,  that  have  been  open  and 
have  invited  State  encouragement,  wear  more  the  aspect  of  accident,  or 
legislative  rusesj  than  of  a  settled,  enlarged,  progressive  State  policy. 
There  has,  however,  within  a  short  time  been  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion, an  advance,  that  promises  to  become  an  invincible  pioneer  in  waken- 
ing up  the  people  of  Maine  to  a  consciousness  of  their  aggregated  strength, 
in  works  of  great  resulting  benefits  to  the  public.  The  reader  will  under- 
stand this  allusion  to  be,  to  the  charter  that  has  been  granted  to  the  Atlan- 
tic and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad  Company.  Here  the  State  Legislature  has 
been  brought  to  grant  a  perpetual  ckaAer-^-^  right  to  hold  property  of  an 
unlimited  amount^  both  within  and  without  the  State,  (consistently,  in  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  with  the  lex  locij  of  course)— to  exact  tolls  of  passen 
gers  and  fireight,  according  to  its  own  discretion,  and  without  legislative  re- 
ttraint — to  be  exempt  from  connecting  with  any  other  ra^road  at  any 
point  whatever,  on  the  entire  westerly  side  of  its  length,  without  its  own 
consent  thereto — to  exempt  its  real  estate  from  all  other  taxation,  by  the 
several  towns  or  cities  where  situAted,  than  that  to  which  private  persons' 
real  estate  is  subjected,  and  then  to  be  valued  only  as  ^'  other  real  estate 
of  the  same  quality  in  such  town,  city  or  plantation,"  is  valued — to  be  for- 
ever exempted  from  all  other  taxation,  than  a  division  with  the  ^tate  of  the 
nett  income  of  the  road,  after  it  shall  exceed  10  per  centum  per  annum — 
and  an  exemption  of  the  charter  from  being  ever  *'  revoked,  annulled,  al- 
tered, limited  or  restrained  without  the  consent  of  the  corporation,  except 
bv  due  process  of  law."  It  has  also  fifteen  years  within  which  to  com- 
{uete  the  construction  of  the  road. 

Taken  all  in  all,  since  the  days  of  Charles  EL,  a  charter  of  broader 
privileges,  and  of  mare  valuable  exemptions,  has  not  been  granted  by  any 
government,  touching  any  interest  within  the  boundary  of  any  old  or  new 
State  of  this  Union.  One  bright,  encouraging  example  of  this  character^ 
tends  immensely  to  liberalize  the  whole  public  mind  and  feeling.  It  holds 
out  to  a  hitherto  pent-up  legislation  and  people,  richer  promises  of  advance- 
ment in  works  of  improvement  and  public  grandeur,  and  of  the  countless 
advantages  that  accrue  therefrom  to  an  inoustrious  population,  than  a  do- 
zen revolutions  back  and  forth  in  the  party  politics  of  the  State,  by  which 
personal  ambition  alone  is  exalted  or  debased,  producing  results  which, 
with  the  persons  themselves,  are  forgotten  in  a  few  short  years  at  most. 
This  charter,  moreover,  in  the  history  of  its  inception  and  progress,  bears 
conclusive  illustration  of  the  prefatory  sentiments  of  this  article,  in  respect 
to  the  difterence  of  m^um  and  tuum,  in  the  exercise  of  power  or  privileges. 
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For,  many  of  the  ablest,  as  well  as  earliest  and  steadfast  friends  of  the  char- 
ter, with  ail  its  latitudinarian  powers,  once  were  reckoned  among  the  as- 
tutest  guardians  and  advocates  of  legislative  restrictions  upon  corporations, 
and  among  the  most  formidable  antagonists  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  vested 
rights  in  corporations.  But  poor  indeed  ^vould  be  the  worth  of  our  expe- 
rience and  observation,  if  we  were  divested  of  the  privilege  of  bettering  our 
judgments  and  growmg  wiser  in  the  practical  officesof  life— of  abandoning 
the  errors  of  previous  short-sightedness,  and  correcting  the  illiberality  of 
our  prejudiced  opinions.  Let  Maine,  and  her  citizens,  rising  above  the 
confined  policy  of  mere  partizan  legislation,  exult  in  bearing  alofl  to  the 
vision  and  imitation  of  her  sister  States,  in  works  of  substantia  public  gran- 
deur and  individual  wealth,  her  proud  motto—**  Dikigo."  And  to  do  this, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  how  potent  to  serve  or  destroy  such  efforts,  is  the  in- 
fluence of  legislation,  according  as  it  be  liberal  and  steady,  or  illiberal, 
vexatious  and  vacillating. 
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WITH  BEFERBNCE  TO  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

TO  THB  BDITOR  OF  TBB  MKKCHAXTI*  MA.OAZ11IK  AMD  COKMKKCIAL  RBVIKW. 

In  the  present  paper  I  have  endeavored  to  collect  some  few  facts  and 
arguments  in  relation  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  its  supposed 
influence  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Philadelphia.  To  facilitate  the 
formation  of  a  correct  opinion  on  tlfe  propriety  of  buildinff  this  road,  it 
seems  proper  that  a  concise  view  of  the  general  effects  of  internal  im- 
provements  on  commercial  cities  should  bo  first  considered.  The  eluci- 
dation of  this  point  is  necessarily  the  ground-work  of  the  whole.  Within 
the  past  ten  years  this  subject  has  been  most  thoroughly  examined,  and  I 
need  not  enter  upon  an  enlarged  argument.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice 
several  prominent  facts. 

History  is  replete  with  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  cities  ;  changes  of 
government,  wisdom  or  imbecility  of  rulers,  invasion  by  barbarians,  and 
many  items,  constitute  the  causes.  In  later  days  we  n^rk  the  rise  of 
Venice ;  we  see  the  lagoons,  the  fishers*  islands  start  into  a  great  city, 
commanding  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Genoa  and  Portugal  ri^e  as 
Venice  falls,  and  the  latter  riiles  supreme.  But  her  unwise  policy  soon 
yields  to  British  influence,  and  for  the  paltry  market  for  her  mines  she 
abandons  her  manufactures,  and  soon  her  commerce  and  greatness  are 
numbered  as  things  that  were.  But  we  need  not  follow  the  history  of  an- 
other continent  for  proofs ;  our  own  country,  though  young,  is  marked 
strongly  with  the  same  style.  The  town  of  Gloucester,  in  New  Jersey, 
was  located  prior  to  Philadelphia,  and  carried  on  considerable  trade  for 
the  times.  Salem,  Massachusetts,  once  a  port  to  which  New  York  was 
indebted  for  a  large  share  of  her  India  goods,  now  mourns  her  rotting 
wharves  and  silent  streets,  once  busy  with  the  hum  of  foreign  trade.  But 
the  proof  of  the  position  is  not  confined  to  the  actual  fall  of  any  town.  But 
the  fact  that  mutations  have  been  and  are  taking  place,  demonstrates  the 
point.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  last  war,  Philadelphia  was  without  a  peer. 
Her  commerce  was  in  every  sea ;  but  peace,  though  welcomed  by  all, 
cast  its  blight  upon  the  trade  of  this  city,  and  thenceafler  she  had  the 
competition  of  the  bottoms  of  every  nation. 
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The  rapid  settlement  of  the  coiintry  then  attracted  the  attention  of  wise 
men,  and  though  Philadelphia  (the  first  in  all  great  works  of  improvement, 
whether  for  relieving  the  distressed,  or  extending  the  benefits  of  progressive 
mind)  possessed  a  system  of  turnpikes,  reaching  every  prominent  point  in 
the  State,  enriching  her  with  the  products  of  the  State,  and,  as  the  tide  of 
emigration  moved  west,  securing  the  accruing  trade,  yet  the  construction 
of  canals  proved  a  successful  rival  to  the  heavy  and  lumbering  Conestoga* 
We  mark  then  the  period  of  her  declension  by  the  year  1625,  the  opening 
of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Canal ;  and  by  the  same  year  we  mark  the  life, 
the  manhood  of  New  York.  The  rapid  improvement  of  the  counties  bor- 
deriiig  this  canal,  soon  poured  immense  floods  of  produce  into  the  city  of 
New  York ;  and  as  the  western  country  has  been  improved,  so  their  pro- 
ductions have  turned  to  the  lakes  and  to  the  empire  city.  Throw  away 
the  West,  and  no  city  on  the  coast  could  become  the  "empire."  The 
many  noble  rivers  by  which  the  country  east  of  the  Alleghanies  is  drained, 
afibitl  so  many  means  of  communicating  with  the  seaboard,  that  in  place 
of  a  few  great  cities,  there  would  have  been  many  smaller  ones,  each  one 
at  the  debouchure  of  every  river.  But  the  vast  West,  with  the  Mississippi 
on  the  south  and  west,  and  the  lakes  on  the  north,  is  attainable  by  com- 
paratively  few  routes,  widely  different  in  their  character  and  merits.  The 
Hudson  river,  breaking  the  Apalachian  range,  affords  the  best  connection ; 
and  the  mind  of  De  Witt  Clinton  was  not  long  in  foreseeing  the  advantages 
that  would  result  from  a  connection  of  the  lake  and  the  Hudson  river. 
Years  prior  to  this,  the  legislature  or  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  authorized 
a  survey  for  a  canal  to  connect  the  Delaware  river  with  the  lakes  and  the 
Ohio  river;  and  in  1769  the  surveys  were  successfully  accomplished* 
Many  years  after  this,  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  other  noble  Virginians, 
desired  the  connection  of  the  James  river  and  the  Ohio  river.  But  it  was 
lefl  for  New  York,  under  the  wise  counsels  of  Clinton,  to  put  into  execution 
the  fancies  of  others,  and  thus  secure  to  New  York  the  rich  trade  of  the 
West 

In  the  history  of  Boston,  during  these  passing  vears,  but  little  can  be 
noted.  The  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  country  a  few  years  afler,  induced 
the  people  of  New  Englaiid  to  turn  their  attention  to  manu&cturing. 
Their  barren  Iftnds,  incompetent  to  sustain  a  large  population,  forced  into 
their  mills  a  full  supply  of  labor,  and  New  England  ingenuity  was  thus 
permanently  turned  in  that  direction.  The  increasing  commerce  of  New 
York  furnished  them  a  market  for  their  goods,  in  turn  consuming  the  pro- 
duce of  the  West.  The  introduction  of  railroads  was  soon  rendered  subsi- 
diary to  the  interests  of  Boston,  and  we  soon  see  seven  railroads  entering 
that  city,  diverging  with  their  branches  to  every  attainable  point  of  the 
compass. 

Prior  to  1841  the  citizens  of  Boston  perceived  the  influence  of  the 
canals  of  New  York.  They  could  see  day  by  day  the  drayage  of  large 
amounts  of  goods  and  produce  across  their  city,  leaving  but  little  profit; 
and  were  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  could  they  secure  a  connec- 
tion with  the  West,  the  produce  might  be  brought  direct  to  their  city,  and 
return  merchandise  sold.  Acting  upon  this  conviction,  and  with  a  sub- 
scription of  one  million  of  dollars,  they  commenced  the  Western  Railroad ; 
the  grand  scheme  of  the  day ;  a  scheme  that  but  few  thought  little  less 
than  folly ;  a  scheme  at  which  New  York  laughed  and  derided.  But  mark 
the  change.     From  the  day  the  Western  Railroad  was  opened,  new  life 
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"vmB  imparted  to  BestoOy  while  a  heavy  and  lasting  injury  was  inflicted 
upon  the  city  of  New  York,  and  one  consequence  has  been  the  declination 
In  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  city  of  New  Yoric,  of  over  1|  per  cent 
per  year  for  four  years,  or  a  total  reversion  in  the  scale  of  advancement  of 
10|  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  influence  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  over  the  prosperity  of 
Baltimore,  and  of  the  railroads  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina^  extending 
through  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  upon  that  city,  might  be  appropri- 
ately referred  to  statistics  to  establish  ;  but  I  think  the  above  must  be 
sufficient  to  prove  the  inunense  influence  of  internal  improvements,  con- 
necting with  the  West,  on  the  prosperity  of  every  commercial  city. 

The  fact  of  the  successful  rivalry  of  Boston  over  New  York,  proves  that 
the  best  connections  will  not  suffice  to  retain  trade  ;  and  develops  the  in- 
teresting &ct,  that  the  convenient  access  to  the  manufiicturing  interest  is 
the  item  turning  the  balance.  Were  the  same  amount  of  factories  estab- 
lished around  New  York  that  are  convenient  to  Boston,  the  Western  Rail- 
road would  have  been  a  dear  whistle,  a  senseless  project.  The  city  of 
Boston,  in  place  of  being  a  mart,  would  have  retained  her  position  as  an 
•inferior  town,  interesting  only  from  historical  incidents. 

Boston_h^&.fi2p$nded4d)auLtwenty  millions  of  dollars,  in  perfecting  the 
vanblis  lines  extending  from  her  limits,  an^  this  is  to  reach  every  factory, 
•^V§ry  stream,  every  village  within  reach ;  and  thus  to  concentrate  the 
power  or  command  the  trade,  and  in  eflect  to  compensate  for  her  limited 
q>ace ;  and,  as  time  is  computed,  to  make  the  neighboring  &ctories  as 
near  as  they  would  be  in  a  large  and  scattered  city.  There  is  great  wis- 
dom in  this,  but  I  think  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  will  prove  that  it  wiU  not 
answer.  The  introduction  of  steam-power  must  effect  a  revolution  in  the 
manufacturing  interest.  The  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  is  mostly 
3ield  by  residents  of  the  cities,  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity 
•of  those  cities  ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  extended  by  an  increase  of 
xhe  laboring  class,  the  owners  of  property  are  benefited.  The  tendency 
of  manufacturing  is  gregarious  :  it  is  so  in  England,  and  we  see  the  teu- 
<lency  here.  The  advantages  overbalance  the  disadvantages  ;  and  in  this 
country  the  points  of  aggregation  will  be  on  the  coast,  where  they  can  be 
protected  in  case  of  war.  The  use  of  water  as  a  motive  has  hitherto 
prevented  any  striking  instance  of  this  fact,  but  where  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  water-power,  we  see  it  is  all  used ;  and  Lowell,  Nashua, 
Nashville,  Pau'tucket,  are  examples  of  this  very  tendency.  The  use  of 
-steam  will  obviate  the  previous  difficulty,  and  full  sway  will  now  be  given 
to  this  natural  and  reasonable  course.  The  low  waters  of  last  fall  have 
shaken  the  confidence  of  manufacturers,  and  many  factories  in  the  interior 
have  been  and  are  adding  engines  as  an  assistant  power.  There  are 
many  advantages  connected  with  the  use  of  steam,  and  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  refer  to  the  able  address  of  Mr.  James,  of  Newburyport,  delivered 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  the  year  1845,  on  this  subject 

Among  the  disadvantages  connected  with  the  use  of  water-power  may 
be  enumerated — 

1st.  The  first  cost  of  erection. 

2d.  The  expense  of  transportation  to  market. 

dd.  The  liability  to  the  want  of  water. 

4th.  The  necessity  of  investing  a  large  amount  of  money  in  lands, 
erecting  houses,  making  streets ;  thus  diverting  a  large  amount  of  ^^pital 
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irom  its  proper  object,  and  requiring  twice  the  amount  of  capital  necessary 
to  conduct  the  same  amount  of  business. 

5th.  Economy  in  the  use  of  steam. 

The  converse  of  these  disadvantages  constitutes  some  of  the  advantages 
proposed  by  the  use  of  steam-power.  The  increasing  number  of  factories  in 
Providence,  Newport,  Bristol,  and  Newburyport,  sustain  the  above  position. 

From  the  above  statements  we  now  deduce  three  conclusions — 

1st  The  immense  influence  of  internal  improvements,  connecting  with 
the  West,  on  commercial  cities. 

2d.  The  power  of  a  large  and  conveniently  located  manufacturing 
population  to  control  the  relative  benefit  of  the  above  improvements  on  the 
prosperity  of  commercial  cities. 

3d.  The  superiority  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  and  the  decided  ten- 
dency of  the  manufacturing  interest  to  locate  on  the  seaboard. 

Having  established  these  points,  let  us  examine  their  bearing  upon  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  ascertain  her  prospects  to  re-enter  the 
field  of  commercial  chivalry,  and  her  chances  of  success. 

First,  then,  her  location  in  reference  to  a  connection  with  the  West* 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  indeed  the  Keystone  of  the  Union  ;  the  body 
of  America.  While  one  arm  rests  on  the  Atlantic,  she  lays  the  other  on 
the  Ohio,  and  her  hand  plays  with  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Within  her 
hills  is  stored  the  fiiel'of  ages,  and  iron,  the  world's  civilizer,  to  bind  the 
continent,  and  insure  the  stability  of  this  great  government  Erie,  her 
outlet  on  the  lake;  Pittsburg,  the  head  of  the  great  eastern  branch  of  the 
mighty  valley ;  and  Philadelphia,  not  only  the  beautiful  city  of  the  plain, 
but  destined  to  be  the  leading  city  of  the  North,  a  city  worthy  so  great  a 
State.  In  the  present  competition  her  rivals  are  east  The  mass  of  pro- 
ductions of  the  forest,  agriculture,  and  the  mines,  are  derived  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  the  ascending  trade  of  the  Mississippi 
valley.  Her  chances  may  be  calculated  by  her  location  relative  to  these 
States,  New  York  and  .Boston  being  the  rival  cities.  Taking  the  map 
and  improvements  as  made,  and  the  routes  to  be  considered  are — 

1st  From  Boston  to  Albany,  thence  by  canal  to  Buflalo,  and  by  Lake 
Erie  and  the  western  improvements  to  the  prominent  points  in  the  above 
named  States. 

2d.  From  New  York  to  Albany,  thence  as  by  first  route. 

3d.  From  New  York  to  Piermont,  from  Piermont  to  Dunkirk,  thence 
by  lake,  d^c,  as  above. 

4th.  From  Philadelphia  to  the  same  points  west 

To  tabulate  these  routes  will  give  the  following  synopsis : — 

Railroad  roxttes  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  ihtk^or.  j^     j^       I,       4,       j^      J,      7,         8.        }^ 

From  Philadelphia,  via  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,    to  Pittsburgh 

thence  by  the    Pittsburg  and 

Cleaveland  Railroad,  and  by  the 

other  railroads  finished  or  pro« 

jected 45    336    466    512    552    655    788      719      960 

New  York,  via  Hudson  river,  to 

Piermont,  and  the  New  York 

and  Erie  Railroad  to  Dunkirk, 

476  miles,  thence  by  Lake  Erie 

to  ports  on  said  lake,  thence  by 

the  railroads  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 

and  niinoia^ above  named. 6e    ....    646    694    735    906    971      961   1,309 
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1.    1.      I.     4.      8.     6.     7.       8.      9. 

K«w  York,  via  New  York  and 
Albany  Railroad,  to  Albany, 
thence  by  railroad  to  Buffalo, 

468  miles,  thence  as  above 80     ....     678    736    7^7   938  1,003      993    1,234 

Boston,  by  MasBachosetts  and 
New  York  railroads,  via  Alba- 
ay,  to  Buffalo,  531  miles,  thence 

as  above 85     ....    73l    779    830   9911,056   1,046   1,287 

Note. — Column  1  denotes  the  maximum  grade  in  feet  per  mile ;  3,  miles  to  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. :  3,  miles  to  Cleaveland,  O. ;  4,  miles  to  Sandusky,  O. ;  5,  miles  to  Toledo, 
O. ;  6,  miles  to  Cincinnati,  O. ;  7,  miles  to  Chicago,  III ;  8,  miles  to  Lafayette,  Ind. ; 
9,  miles  to  St  Louis,  Mo. 

This  Jable  proves  the  advantageous  position  of  this  city  with  reference 
to  the  western  trade,  and  with  reference  to  Boston  and  New  York,  but 
which  I  will  refer  tp  more  particularly  hereafter. 

The  consideration  of  the  second  conclusion  need  be  but  hastv.  The 
point  is,  can  mannfiicturing  be  profitably  followed  in  or  near  this  citv  ? 
The  lai^e  amount  of  money  already  invested  is  sufficient  proof;  but  the 
lull  benefits  of  the  position  have  not  been  fully  realized.  Until  within  a 
few  years,  the  superiority  of  steam-power  was  unknown,  though  fuel  was 
so  plenty  and  so  cheap ;  our  manu&cturers  seeking  water  as  a  power. 
The  advantages  of  this  city  are  many,  and  may  be  considered  as  mainly 
consisting  in — 

Ist  The  low  cost  of  material.  Our  connections  with  the  South  furnish 
cotton  at  a  low  rate,  and  increasing  trade  will  tend  to  reduce  the  freight. 
From  the  West,  a  great  supply  of  wool  can  be  most  readily  obtained,  and 
thus  the  raw  material  can  be  procured  at  a  lower  rate  than  at  any  other 
point 

2d.  The  cost  of  machinery  must  be  less.  The  rapid  improvements 
being  made  in  the  construction  of  machinery,  cause  large  amounts  of|  iron 
to  be  used  ;  and  when  located  here,  machinists  could  of  course  purchase 
lower,  with  a  better  market  to  select  from,  and  thus  secure  greater  econ- 
omy to  the  consumer. 

3d.  The  cost  of  subsistence  would  be  less.  The  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia abounds  in  very  rich  lands,  and  her  markets  are  justly  celebrated  for 
their  variety  and  quality.  In  addition  to  this,  her  avenues  with  the  West 
will  enable  her  merchants  to  make  better  returns  of  sales  to  the  producers, 
at  the  same  time  affording  the  article  at  a  lower  price. 

4th.  These  superior  avenues  will  enable  her  to  secure  the  custom  of 
the  West,  thus  insuring  a  market  for  her  goods  and  wares,  while  we  con- 
sume their  produce.  This  is  an  important  point,  and  may  be  looked  at 
more  critically. 

The  third  conclusion  will  cause  a  great  increase  of  power  in  and 
around  this  city,  for  here  the  cost  of  power  must  be  the  least.  If  the 
manufacturers  of  New  England  can  afford  to  pay  freight  on  coal  from 
here  to  their  factories,  and  then  prove  that  steam-power  is  as  cheap  as 
water-power,  and  preferable  for  other  reasons,  much  more  can  steam  be 
successfully  used  here  ;  and  then  the  tendency  to  the  seaboard  will  have 
the  full  development.  We  have  ample  room,  fine  climate,  and  every  in- 
ducement to  the  fulfilment  of  this  natural  tendency.  Again,  here  will  be 
the  mart,  and  there  will  be  a  saving  of  transhipment.  We  are  forced  to 
expend  no  money  to  bring  manufactured  goods  to  this  city.  We  have  no 
Lowells,  Nashuas,  Merrimacks  to  build,  and  some  twenty  roiUions  of  dol- 
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AT8  to  expend :  but  every  inducement  is  offered  here  at  the  great  mart ; 
and  this  money  may  be  turned  in  its  proper  direction,  aiding-  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city.  I  might  still  enlarge  on  these  interesting  points,  and 
produce  a  calculation  of  the  actual  comparative  expenses  of  buildmg  and 
conducting  a  factory  here  and  in  New  England,  and  prove  that  an  estab- 
lishment here  can  make  6  per  cent,  while  one  of  the  same  calibre  in 
New  England  could  but  balance  accounts.  But  I  think  my  proofe  of  the 
capability  of  Philadelphia  to  fultil  the  three  requisitions  which  will  secure 
the  commercial  ascendancy  of  every  eastern  city,  are  ample.  Philadelphia 
is  situated  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances  with  Boston  prior  to  build* 
ing  the  Western  Railroad.  Her  canals  will  not  answer  the  purposes  in- 
tended, and  we  see,  year  by  year,  her  trade  and  commerce  (ailing  offi 
Goods  manufactured  here  find  their  chief  market  in  New  York ;  throagh 
New  York  our  importations  are  mainly  made,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  trifling  spring  business,  our  trade  is  confined  to  Pennsylvania.  Like 
Boston  we  have  aroused  from  our  slumbers,  shaken  ofi"  our  torpor,  and 
are  determined  to  make  one  great  efiTort  and  replace  ourselves  among  the 
great  cities  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

In  the  table  above  given,  you  observe,  "  Philadelphia,  via  the  Peicn- 
SYLVANiA  Railroad,  to  Pittsburg,  336  mile?."  108  miles  of  railroad 
are  built,  extending  from  this  city  to  Harrisburg,  and  the  remaining  228 
miles  constitute  the  Western  Railroad  of  Pennsylvania.  This  road  will 
unlock  to  this  city  the  treasures  of  the  West,  and  bring  into  use  every  ad- 
vantage above  described. 

As  early  as  1838  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  authorized  a  survey  to 
ascertain  the  practicability  of  crossing  the  mountains  between  Harrisbui^ 
and  Pittsburg  by  railway,  with  no  grade  exceeding  forty-five  feet  per  mile. 
These  surveys  were  continued  during  the  years  1838,  '89,  '40,  and  '41, 
and  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  three  main  lines ;  but  the  route,  seemingly 
the  most  practicable,  is  designated  the  middle  route,  and  extends  from 
Harrisburg,  crossing  the  Susquehanna  river  about  four  miles  above  that 
town,  thence  by  the  Juniata  river  to  Petersburg  by  the  little  Juniala  ri%'er 
and  contiguous  streams,  crossing  the  summit  within  two  miles  of  the  Por- 
tage road,  and  thence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  road,  crossing  the 
Conemaugh  river  near  Blairsville,  and  across  the  country  to  the  Monon- 
gahela  at  the  mouth  of  Turtle  creek,  and  thence  by  the  river  to  Pittsburg. 

The  total  elevation  to  be  overcome  is  2,380  feet,  and  the  estimated  cost 
for  a  road.way,  graded  for  a  double  track  and  single  track  laid,  and  com- 
plete outfit,  $8,845,240.  The  first  120  miles,  extending  from  Harrisburg, 
has  no  grade  exceeding  twenty-five  feet  per  mile,  and  is  of  easy  construe- 
tion.  In  the  passage  of  the  mountain  the  heavy  work  is  encountered. 
This  peculiarity  will  be  of  great  service  in  the  conduction  of  the  road,  and 
will  enable  it  to  be  more  properly  managed. 

It  is  proposed,  and  may  be  the  proper  course  at  this  time,  to  connect 
with  the  Portage  Railroad,  and  complete  the  work  over  the  mountain  as 
the  company  may  be  able.  After  its  completion  it  will  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  State  to  use  the  road  over  the  mountain,  the  diflScidty  of  the  naviga- 
tion being  from  Holidaysburg  to  Petersburg.  This,  then,  is  the  road 
Philadelphia  is  about  building;  and  having  considered  the  grounds  of  the 
prosperity  of  eastern  cities  and  their  peculiar  adaptation  to  this  city,  I  will 
endeavor  to  make  a  more  extended  application.  In  the  first  place,  the 
western  connections  of  this  road. 

With  this   road  completed  to  Pittsburg,  you  find  a  road  (which  will  be 
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bcdlt  bj  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  in  time)  to  connect  with  the  Pennsylvania 
railwaj,  extending  from  that  city  to  WellsviUe,  at  Beaver  meeting  the 
Erie  canal,  extending  to  the  town  of  Erie  on  the  lake  of  that  name  ;  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal  and  the  Cross-cut  Canal ;  from  Wellsville  to  Cleave- 
land  a  railroad  is  about  starting ;  from  a  point  on  this  road  a  short  line  will 
be  built  to  Wooster,  intersecting  the  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  and  Cleaveland 
Railroad,  and  at  Columbus  and  Massillon  meeting  the  Portsmouth  and 
Ohio  Canal.  The  main  line  firom  Wooster  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  follow. 
ing  the  highland  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  meets  the  Mansfield  and 
Sandusky  Railroad  at  the  former  town  ;  and,  from  Sandusky  tapping  the 
Michigan  road  from  Detroit  to  St  Joseph,  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  crossing 
the  Sandusky  Railroad,  extending  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky,  at  Kenton ; 
the  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky  Canal,  near  Celina;  intersecting  at  La 
Fayette  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  the  La  Fayette  hnd  Madison  Rail- 
road,  and  the  La  Fayette,  Pontiac,  Peru,  and  Galena  Railroad ;  at  Spring, 
field  meeting  the  road  to  St.  Louis,  to  Peru  and  Quincy  on  the  Mississippi 
river ;  and  from  some  point  on  the  Mississippi  river  in  this  vicinity  be- 
coming the  road  to  Oregon,  a  road  that  must  and  will  be  built  ei-e  many 
years  transpire.  This  is  a  general  outline  of  these  canal  and  railway 
connections.  Already  movements  are  taking  place  in  the  West  to  secure 
these  lines,  and  the  citizeiS  of  St  Louis  have  authorized  surveys  from 
that  city  to  Indianapolis. 

By  reviewing  this  sketch,  you  will  observe  that  we  tap  the  lakes  at 
Erie,  Cleaveland,  Sandusky,  Toledo,  Detroit,  and  Chicago ;  the  Ohio  river 
at  Pittsburg,  Wellsville,  Cincinnati,  Madison,  and  Evansville ;  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  at  St.  Louis,  Quincy,  Davenport,  and  Galena.  A  reference  to 
the  table  of  distances  inserted  above,  will  prove,  that  in  relation  to  each 
point  named,  this  city  is  more  favorably  located  than  Now  York  or  Boston. 

2dly.  The  relative  cost  of  transportation  on  the  different  routes.  In  the 
Railroad  Journal  of  November  7th,  I  made  a  calculation  of  the  cost  of 
transportation  on  the  routes  above  named,  and  from  that  article  would 
extract  the  following : — 

'*  I  regret  being  unable  to  give  as  full  an  account  of  the  charges  be- 
tween the  different  points  as  is  desirable,  but  the  items  as  given  are  suf- 
ficiently  accurate  to  form  a  reliable  basis  of  estimation.  For  the  charges 
on  the  railroads,  the  rates  of  freight  on  the  Western  Railroad  from  Boston 
to  Albany,  200  miles,  have  been  adopted.  For  the  canal  charges,  I  am 
indebted  to  an  extensive  forwarding  house  in  Albany,  and  the  rates  as 
given  are  the  low  summer  and  merely  living  rates.  The  charges  fluctu- 
ate greatly  on  the  canal  and  lakes,  but  the  only  safe  basis  is  the  rate  at 
which  the  business  will  secure  responsible  shippers. 

PerlOOIbf.  Per  Ton. 

From  Boston  to  Cleaveland,  (via  Wea.  R'd,  Erie  Canal,  and  Lake  Erie,)  94ctB.  $  1 8  80 

From  New  York  to  Cleaveland,  (via  canal  and  lakes,) 66  13  30 

«  »•  "  (via  New  York  and  Eric  Railroad 

and  lake,) 81  16  30 

From  Philadelphia  to  Cleaveland,  (via  railroad,) 64  12  80 

Bofltonto  Toledo, 97  19  40 

New  York    "     (canal  and  lake,; 69  13  80 

♦•      (railroad  and  lake,) 81  16  90 

Philadelphia  to  Toledo,  (railroad,) 76  15  30 

Boston  to  Cincinnati,  (via  Toledo,) 1  63  32  60 

New  York      "                     "        135  27  00 

••             •«          (via  railroad  and  Toledo,) 141  38  30 

Philadelphia   •<          (via  Pittaboig  and  river,) 76  15  30 
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Here  there  is  a  comparison  made  on  the  most  &yorable  side  for  the 
eastern  roads  and  canals,  and  without  allowing  the  full  merits  of  the  line 
firom  this  city.  Though  these  merits  are  not  susceptible  of  accurate  es- 
timation, yet  every  reader  will  confess  their  great  importance.  I  will 
note  some  of  the  preferences  due  to  this  line  of  road,  aiid  leave  the  val- 
uation to  be  made  by  the  reader. 

1st.  The  grades.  As  above  stated,  the  calculation  for  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  charges  of  the  Western  Rail- 
road Thi0  road  passes  over  two  heavy  summits,  having  an  aggregate 
rise  of  about  5,000  feet,  and  with  gristdes  as  high  as  eighty.five  feet  per 
mile,  located  through  a  difficult  country,  and  exposed  to  interruption  by 
snow.  Yet  this  road,  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly  eight  millions  of  dollars, 
yields  for  1846  an  interest  of  7^  per  cent.  Their  tariff  of  freight  must  of 
course  be  profitable.  The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  passing  the 
ridges  and  mountains  at  right  angles,  necessarily  causes  several  summits, 
the  depression  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  Alleghany  rivers  being 
very  great.  Their  total  amount  of  elevation  cannot  difier  much  from 
that  of  the  Western  road,  and  with  grades  of  sixty-six  foet  per  mile.  The 
Pennsylvania  road  will  have  no  grade  exceeding  forty-five  feet  per  mile, 
and  the  country  west  is  known  to  be  favorable  for  railroads,  and  requires 
no  grade  exceeding  this.  Is  there  not  a  decided  advantage  thus  given  to 
this  line  ?  Every  one,  the  least  fiuniliar  with  the  working  of  roads,  can 
appreciate  this  great  superiority. 

2dly.  In  transhipment.  On  the  Boston  route  there  must  be  two  tran- 
shipments to  lake  ports,  and  three  to  any  other  point :  on  the  canal  route 
from  New  York,  one  transhipment ;  and  on  the  railroad  route  from  New 
York,  two,  and  in  many  cases  three.  With  the  Pennsylvania  route  there 
need  be  no  change.  The  car  destined  for  Cincinnati,  Cleaveland,  Toledo, 
or  any  other  point,  may  be  loaded  in  Philadelphia  and  left  untouched 
until  its  arrival  at  the  destined  point.  Every  person  engaged  in  western 
trade,  and  every  western  merchant,  can  appreciate  this  advantage,  not  only 
saving  an  additional  expense,  but  also  great  damage  to  produce  and  mer- 
chandise. 

ddly.  The  saving  of  time.  The  increasing  valuation  of  time  is  exem- 
plified in  the  very  construction  of  railroads.  We  can  no  longer  spend 
days  and  weeks  in  journeying  to  and  firo.  Even  daylight  is  considered  so 
precious  that  the  travelling  of  the  business  community  is  principally  per- 
formed during  the  night  The  effect  of  this  line  of  road  will  be  to  expedite 
travellers.  A  few  hours  will  suffice  to  carry  the  traveller  from  the  east 
to  the  west,  and  he  be  subject  to  no  interruption  from  storms  or  want  of 
conveyance.  It  will  also  be  a  saving  of  time  in  the  transportation  of  pro- 
duce and  merchandise.  The  slow  movement  of  the  barge,  and  the  variour 
causes  of  detention  on  the  canals  and  lakes,  will  be  avoided.  A  fow  dayd 
will  transport  to  our  most  western  country  any  merchandise,  and  bring 
back  their  produce  ;  and  the  certainty  of  receiving  at  a  fixed  time  the 
produce  or  merchandise,  enhances  the  value  of  this  line. 

4th ly.  The  insurance  on  the  lakes.  This  item  cannot  be  estimated  in 
a  table,  for  the  simple  reason  of  the  variable  nature  of  merchandise :  but 
it  is  an  important  item.  The  usual  insurance  on  the  lakes  is  |  per  cent. 
In  many  cases  this  will  equal  the  freight.  The  high  rate  of  insurance 
proves  the  danger.  Storms  on  Lake  Erie  are  said  to  exceed  those  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  urgent  calls  on  Congress  to  provide  good  harbors  on 
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Lake  Erie  is  additional  proof.  How  strong  the  inducement  to  western 
merchants  to  use  the  line  that  will  afford  them  superior  advantages  and 
save  this  risk.  A  great  inconvenience  connected  with  the  dangers  on  the 
lakes  is  the  uncertainty  felt  by  the  merchant*  His  purchases  east  are 
made  with  care  and  taste  to  suit  his  own  market,  and  the  receipt  of  this 
merchandise  as  purchased  is  of  consequence  to  him.  Will  he  not  avail 
himself  of  that  line  free  from  risk,  and  afibrding  the  certainty  of  receiving 
his  merchandise  aji  purchased  ? 

5th.  Avail  ibility  of  the  line  at  all  seasons.  Herein  is  a  great  desidera- 
turn.  It  is  against  the  policy  of  Americans  to  remain  lodked  up  by  ice 
one-half  of  the  year.  We  have  rendered  time  tributary  to  our  benefit; 
we  have  made  the  electric  fluid  subsidiary  to  our  wants,  and  can  we  stop 
our  whole  machinery  firom  natural  causes  ?  Not  so.  There  must  be  a 
e<»itinual  communication  throughout  the  Uniteci  States.  This  desideratum 
is  afibrded  in  the  proposed  line  of  railroads.  The  present  course  of  com- 
merce runs  thus : — the  collection  of  large  amounts  of  produce  at  the  dif- 
ferent shipping  ports  in  the  West  during  five  months.  On  the  opening  of 
navigation  in  the  spring,  and  prior  to  the  closing  in  the  &11,  there  is  a  rush, 
forcing  every  nerve  and  using  every  means  to  forward  produce,  each  one 
being  anxious  to  secure  the  first  chance  of  the  market,  and  to  pour  as  much 
produce  as  possible  into  ih6  market  during  the  fall ;  the  effect  being  to 
depress  the  markets  below  the  actual  value,  and  thus  injuring  the  producer. 
Any  rise  in  the  markets  east  during  the  winter  is  not  available  to  the 
western  people,  and  the  consequence  is,  an  unhealthy  rise  in  the  eastern 
market,  elevating  the  prices  east  and  west  when  the  canals  open  ;  a  de- 
pression follows,  and  loss  and  ruin  oflen  ensues. 

What  a  revolution  in  this  ill-formed  trade  will  the  opening  of  a  continu- 
ous railroad  produce  I  It  will  be  a  governor  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  enabling  the  producers  to  forward  their-produce  as  prepared,  to 
take  every  advantage  of  the  market,  prevent  any  great  fluctuations,  and 
make  their  purchases  as  they  require,  thus  making  aU  trade  more  regular 
in  its  movements. 

In  a  financial  view,  it  will  be  of  great  benefit ;  an  inference  fn»n  the 
foregoing  remarks.  The  system  of  making  advances  to  western  millers 
and  merchants,  so  extensively  pursued  in  New  York  and  other  cities,  is  a 
very  bad  one ;  and  the  reverses  of  last  spring  furnish  a  profitable  lesson. 
This  will  be  reduced  to  proper  bounds,  and  S  the  fiictor  advances  to  the 
miller  to  purchase  wheat,  he  can  have  the  flour  in  market  in  a  few  days, 
and  thus  at  no  time  be  much  in  advance.  And  the  &ct  that  merchandise 
will  not  be  purchased  in  such  large  amounts  at  one  time,  will  tend  to  re- 
lieve the  purchasers  West  and  the  merchants  in  eastern  cities.  The  whole 
influence  will  thus  be  salutary. 

The  aid  of  the  telegraph  will  be  brought  into  requisition,  and  large 
amounts  of  flour  and  produce  be  sold  through  its  medium.  Sales  ot  floui* 
may  be  made  in  the  West  to-day,  and  promises  of  delivery  in  three  or  four 
days,  thus  bringing  the  western  millers  on  nearly  equal  ground  with  those 
located  near  the  seaboard. 

6thly.  In  the  present  movements  of  western  trade,  the  cities  on  the  lakes 
become  the  depots,  and  to  secure  the  trade  this  must  be  the  course ;  but 
by  observing  the  locations  of  the  routes  above  indicated,  this  course  of 
trade  will  be  altered ;  and  to  obtain  the  trade,  we  are  not  forced  to  go  to 
Cleaveland,  Sandusky,  or  any  lake  city,  but  every  depot  along  the  net- work 
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of  railroads  and  canals  become  the  points  at  which  we  aim*  Thisr  line  is 
the  great  Mississippi,  and  will  have  its  branches  reaching  every  point  in 
the  West  We  then  obtain  our  trade  in  the  heart  of  the  producing  countryv 
and  thus  save  to  the  western  people  the  expense  of  sending  their  produce 
to  the  shipping  city,  and  receiving  their  merchandise  therefrom,  which 
amount  of  freight  serves  to  lessen  our  rates  and  to  add  to  the  expenses  of 
other  lines.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  this  line  will  secure  the  entire  trade 
of  the  West  for  the  &11,  winter,  and  spring  months,  at  least  during  the  time 
the  lakes  and  canals  are  locked  up  with  ice.  The  balance  of  the  year 
we  would  more  than  have  equal  chances.  These  are  some  of  the  ad  van. 
tages  connected  with  this  line. 

The  winter  trade  of  the  West  now  seeks  New  Orleans  as  a  market,  be* 
ing  completely  debarred  6rom  the  North.  Take  away  the  cotton  and  sugar 
trade  of  that  ci^,  and  the  balance  is  entirely  derived  from  the  up-coUntry, 
and  mostly  received  during  the  winter. 

There  are  so  many  chsmges  incident  to  this  trade,  and  so  many  draw- 
backs  to  its  successful  prosecution,  that  produce  will  not  be  shipped  there 
when  other  avenues  are  open.  Here,  then,  we  open  the  avenue,  and  secure, 
at  the  least  calculation,  a  trade  worth  twenty  millions  of  doUars.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  make  any  remarks  in  reference  to  passengers.  *  The  ad- 
vantages in  this  case  are  so  decided  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  travel  will  be  secured  to  this  line. 

In  writing  of  the  efiects  of  these  lines  of  trade,  I  am  led  on  almost 
against  my  own  judgment  in  speaking  of  rival  lines.  To  look  ahead  at 
the  progress  of  the  western  country,  conceive  its  population  doubled  in 
fifleen  years,  its  vast  resources  constantly  developing,  this  great  increase 
of  trade  consequent,  and  it  seems  idle  to  write  of  rival  lines^  There  is 
enough  for  all,  and  many  more  such  lines.  True,  some  peculiar  locations 
will  command  certain  trade,  and  wi^  that  impression  have  I  written,  to 
show  the  trade  that  will  inevitably  be  secured  to  this  city.  That  it  will 
be  a  greater  amount  than  any  other  point,  I  cannot  doubt,  but  that  other 
cities  will  in  consequence  be  ruined  cannot  be  believed. 

If  all  my  premises  are  correct,  the  conclusion  is  unassailable.  And 
how  strong  the  arguments  thus  adduced  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  to 
enter  at  once  upon  the  construction  of  a  road  ofiering  so  great  induce- 
ments ;  the  e^ct  being  to  elevate  the  city,  and  thus  enable  her  to  enter 
the  field  a  bold  and  successful  competitor  for  commercial  ascendancy. 

Philadelphia  is  destined  to  be  the  coal  and  iron  depot  of  our  continent ; 
the  centre  of  the  manufacturing  system,  and  a  vast  warehouse  for  western 
trade.  Capital  will  flow  in  fr^m  every  quarter,  and  improvements  extend 
to  every  portion  of  the  State ;  and  Pennsylvania,  free  frt)m  debt,  will  in 
truth  be  the  Keystone  of  the  Union,  and  be  pointed  to  as  an  honor  to  the 
government,  an  honor  to  man,  an  honor  to  the  world.  J.  a.  w. 
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irt.  T.— TIE  SEA  BESOUKCIS  OP  TIE  COAST: 

AND  TOS  WHALB  AlH)  SHORE  FI8HBRIS8  OF  NSW  LONDON. 

Sterile  as  the  rocky  coast  of  Connecticut  may  be,  in  comparison  with 
tlie  fertile  vallejs  of  the  West,  and  scanty  as  may  be  the  product  gathered 
from  the  rugged  surface  of  its  soil,  Connecticut  contributes  her  ftiill  quota 
to  the  national  cofiers,  and  furnishes  her  full  share  of  material  for  the  na- 
tional defences. 

It  has  become  so  fashionable  to  disparage  her  stony  shores,  and  to  ridi- 
cule  the  meagre  amount  of  her  agricultural  resources,  that  her  people  have 
reaUy  seemed  disposed  to  let  judgment  go  against  them  by  default,  and  to 
submit  in  silence  to  all  the  flippancy  that  has  been  let  off  upon  them,  and 
upon  the  honest  old  pilgrim  soil  which  gare  them  birth.  They  have  en- 
tered no  counter-plea,  and  manifested  no  desire  to  do  so. 

Content  with  their  own  lot,  they  heed  very  little  the  estimate  that  may 
be  put  upon  it  by  others  ;  and  being  somewhat  thick-skinned  towards  de- 
tractors, she  has  been  quiet  under  their  calumnies,  and  even  ridicule  has 
scarcely  found  itself  effective  in  disturbing  their  sensibilities.  Conscious, 
themselves,  of  a  tolerable  degree  of  comfort  in  the  world,  they  have  cared 
very  little  for  what  other  people  have  had  to  say  about  it.  Finding  no 
great  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  families,  educating  their  children,  and 
keeping  their  accounts  square  with  their  neighbors,  it  brings  no  special 
trouble  to  their  minds  that  the  land  from  which  they  gather  the  means  of 
doing  all  this,  will  rarely  yield  them  more  than  thirty  bushels  of  com  to 
the  acre,  while  their  Indiana  and  Illinois  friends  can  obtain  two  or  three 
times  as  much  from  theirs,  with  perhaps  one-half  the  labor.  So  long  as 
they  can  keep  their  crops  and  their  creditors  upon  tolerable  terms  with 
each  other,  it  is  matter  of  very  little  regret  to  them,  that  the  former  are 
not  large  enough  to  flatter  them  into  factitious  flourish,  nor  the  latter  nu- 
merous enough  and  exacting  enough  to  tempt  the  debtor  into  repudiation. 
The  Connecticut  producer  has  less  "  chivaliy,"  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  rather 
less  obtrusive,  and  abundantly  less  noisy,  than  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
Santee  and  the  Mississippi ;  but  perhaps,  afler  all,  it  is  nearly  as  nice  in 
its  honor,  and  quite  as  convenient  in  its  *'  high-mindedness  ;'*  for  it  con- 
sists, mainly,  in  a  rigid  adherence  to  principle — the  principle  of  perform- 
ing what  it  promises. 

His  land  may  not  be  so  rich  as  that  of  his  Western  and  Southern 
brethren — it  certainly  is  not — and  he  may  not  himself  be  as  individually 
rich  as  the  great  planters  and  farmers  of  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
he  certainly  is  not,  so  fiir  as  the  possession  of  great  apparent  wealth  is 
concerned  ;  but  it  will  be  our  business  to  see  whether  the  riches,  as  well 
as  the  personal  comforts  and  individual  independence  o(  this  people,  are 
not  fully  equal  in  the  aggregate. 

The  Yankee  land  is  cold,  bleak,  and  rocky ;  at  least,  large  portions  of 
it  are  so,  and  not  more  than  half  as  good  as  that  of  Ohio,  or  western  New 
York,  for  growing  wheat ;  compared  with  that,  it  will  rarely  yield  more 
than  half  a  crop  of  potatoes,  but  it  is  good  for  something,  nevertheless. 
It  is  no  great  thing  for  hemp  or  flax,  but  first-rate  for  building  wharves 
upon ; — not  particularly  productive  in  com,  but  capital  for  cod-fishing  from, 
and  excellent  for  shelter  to  whale  ships.    The  soil  is  rich  enough,  at  any 
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rate,  for  raising  raw  material  for  ships,  and  the  hardiest  saOors  that  eret 
floated  upon  salt  water,  for  navigating  them. 

It  so  chanced,  a  short  time  since,  that  we  were  thrown  among  some 
statistics  touching  the  business  and  resources  of  a  small  section  of  Con- 
necticut, and  that,  too,  the  verj  poorest  portion  of  the  State,  so  fkr  as  soil 
is  concerned.  The  Collection  District  of  New  London,  embraces  only 
that  portion  of  the  Sound  coast  which  lies  between  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  and  the  Western  shore  of  the  Mystic,  a  distance  of  less 
than  twenty  miles,  and  though  the  land  lying  immediately  on  the  water 
is  for  the  most  part  tolerably  good,  the  productive  soil  does  not  reach  more 
than  a  mile  6rom  the  Sound,  on  an  average  ;  and  back  of  that,  for  some 
distance  into  the  interior,  it  is  as  poor  and  as  unproductive  as  any  part  of 
New  En^and— -a  considerable  part  of  it  too  poor  even  to  be  cultivated- 
worth  nothing  but  for  wood,  and  for  a  scanty  pasturage  for  sheep. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  this  seemingly  unpromising  portion  o£  poor  old 
Connecticut  really  is  worth  to  the  owners  and  to  the  country. 

Within  that  circumscribed  district,  there  are  owned,  manned,  and  fitted 
out,  57  ships,  16  barks,  1  brig,  5  schooners,  1  sloop — total  80.* 

These  eighty  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  cruise  in 
every  accessible  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  in  some  quarters  which  have 
proved  inaccessible  to  all  others ;  for,  in  the  language  of  Burke,  their  8aii» 
whiten  every  water,  "  from  the  tropics  to  each  extremity  of  polar  cold," 
and  it  has  not  unfrequently  occurred,  that  the  bold  and  unflinching  navi- 
gators  of  these  ships  have  been  found  floundering  among  the  mountain 
icebergs  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  amidst  which,  even  the  daring 
enterprise  of  explorers,  expressly  fitted  out  for  new  discoveries,  had  be- 
come dismayed  and  turned  back. 

These  vessels  arc  manned  by  crews  mostly  made  up  of  the  hardy  sons- 
of  the  soil,  and  number,  at  present,  a  body  of  2,295  men,  many  of  them 
shareholders  in  the  ships  they  sail  in,  and  all  of  them  interested  in  the 
voyages  they  make.  Each  man  receives  a  pro  viAa  proportion  of  the  oil 
and  bone  taken  on  the  cruise,  and  consequently  has  a  direct  incentive  ta 
the  ample  exercise  of  all  his  energies.     The  men  engaged  in  a  New  Lon- 

*  The  Collection  District  of  Stonington,  lying  directly  east  of  New  London,  and  be- 
tween that  port  and  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  belonged,  until  within  a  few  years,  to  New 
London.  The  length  of  coast,  embraced  in  the  new  district,  is  less  than  nine  mUes ;  and 
the  following  etatistics  exhibit  the  floorishing  state  of  the  foreign  and  home  fineries  with" 
in  it: — 

Whaling  ships  at  Stonington  proper,  20 ;  barks,  7 ;  whalmg  ships  at  Mystic,  10  ;  barka, 
2;  total,  39.     The  number  of  the  crews  manning  these  vessels,  is  1,150. 

The  smacks  over  20  tone,  are,  schooners,  4 ;  sloops,  23 ;  under  20  tons,  21 ;  total,  48. 
One  of  these  smacks  is  of  89.27  tons  harden,  another  is  86  tons,  anoth^  over  75,  and 
there  are  several  from  40  to  56  tons. 

These  vessels,  like  those  of  their  class  in  the  district  of  New  London,  are  mostly  man^ 
aged  on  shares ;  the  crew  taking  three-fifths  of  the  whole  "  catchings,"  and  the  ownen, 
the  remaining  two-fifths  for  the  use  of  the  smock. 

It  may  as  well  be  stated  in  this  note,  as  in  the  body  of  the  article,  in  which  we  over* 
looked  the  fiict,  that  some  of  these  small  vessels,  in  both  districts,  generally  go  into  sooth- 
cm  latitudes  during  the  winter,  and  return,  in  the  q)ring,  for  the  New  Englwid  coast  fish- 
cry.  Some  of  them  have  even  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  cruised  on  the  Chilian  and  Peru- 
vian coasts,  canying  their  firfi  into  Callao,  and  other  South  American  ports  for  market 
They  have  not,  however,  been  very  sooceqeiul  heretofore,  in  these  enterprisea  It  is  not  af 
all  uncommon  to  see  a  New  IxMidoa  or  SuningtoD  smack,  unloading  her  finny  cargo,  aC 
Rio  Janeiro,  or  Buenos  Ayrea 
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doQ  ^akr,  work  hard  and  get  rich  ^wly-^but  they  get  rich  and  bring 
riches  into  the  country ;  and,  what  can  be  said  of  scarcely  any  other 
branch  of  nautical  business,  there  is,  in  their  case,  a  &ir  division  of  avails. 

The  officers  share  in  proportion  to  the  responsibilities  of  their  grades, 
from  master  down  to  boat-steerer,  and  the  men,  proportionate  to  individual 
claim  upon  the  common  profits  of  the  voyage^ — a  claim,  grounded  upon 
the  skill,  experiemse,  and  bodily  activity  of  each.  Nothing  could  be  more 
equitable  than  this  apportionment,  and  nothing  better  calculated  to  secure 
the  certainty  of  a  profitable  return  to  labor,  so  far  as  human  exertion  is 
capable  of  securing  such  a  certainty. 

The  total  return  of  these  ships,  in  the  di&rent  kinds  of  oil,  and  in  the 
bone  obtained  from  the  whale,  amounts  to  about  $32,000,  upon  each  voy- 
age, as  nearly  as  the  average  can  be  made  out  from  the  data  in  our  pos- 
session.  Hiese  returns  are  made,  in  one,  two,  or  three  years,  according 
to  the  quarter  of  the  woHd  in  which  they  cruise,  and  to  the  success  met 
with  in  finding  and  capturing  the  oleaginous  monsters  in  whose  pursuit 
the  whaleman  goes. 

The  vessels  employed  in  the  whaling  business,  from  this  port,  are  gen* 
erally  from  250  to  350  tons,  though  a  portion  of  them  are  much  larger ; 
and  there  are  at  this  time  several  ships  in  the  **  fleet,"  which  were  built 
fi)r  European  packets,  and  engaged  for  a  number  of  years  ,in  the  New 
York,  London,  and  Liverpool  lines.  The  average  tonnage,  however,  is 
about  the  same  as  that  from  Nantucket,  New  Bedford,  and  the  other  wha- 
ling ports  of  New  England ;  but  New  London  has  cruising,  at  this  time, 
the  largest  and  the  smallest  whalemen  in  the  world — the  ship  Atlantic, 
being  699  tons  burden,  while  the  schooner  Garland  is  only  49  tons.  The 
latter  little  craft,  mere  cockle-shell  as  she  is,  is  breasting  the  billows  ofiT 
Derotation  Island,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  a  tender  to  the  ship  Charles 
Carroll ;  her  sturdy  crew  as  confident  in  the  staunchness  of  their  vessel, 
and  as  little  dreaming  of  danger,  as  if  they  were  cruising  in  a  line-of-bat- 
tle-ship  within  sight  of  their  own  shore. 

This  very  general  view  of  the  whaling  statistics  of  the  district,  is  suffi- 
cient to  rescue  the  twenty  miles  of  sterile  coast  firom  the  charge  of  utter 
worthlessness,  and  to  enable  the  people  inhabiting  it,  to  hold  up  their 
heads  with  some  confidence  among  their  countrymen,  amidst  the  jeers, 
with  which  some  of  those  countrymen  so  much  delight,  in  disparaging 
them.     But, 

Their  resources  reach  beyond  their  whaling  operations,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  their  riches  are  not  confined  to  the  wealth  acquired  in  dis- 
tant seas,  and  remote  quarters  of  far-off  oceans.  They  find  a  mine  of 
wealth,  as  it  were,  at  their  own  doors,  and  are  actually  educating  hundreds 
of  hardy  seamen  for  the  country's  service,  within  sight  of  the  rocky  pro- 
montories, whose  shingly  shores  and  shallow  soil  are  deemed  so  valueless 
by  the  lords  of  prairie-land,  and  the  notables  of  the  "Ohio  bottoms." 
Nor  is  this  noble  school  for  furnishing  the  commerce  of  the  country  with 
its  be^t  sailorsf  without  its  present  profits  while  in  operation.  It  is  making 
comfortable,  and  even  securing  competency,  if  not  actually  making  rich, 
the  families  of  its  pupils,  at  the  same  time  that  those  pupils  are  hardening 
themselves  into  a  body  of  men,  so  invaluable  to  their  country,  not  only  for 
its  maritime  prosperity  in  peace,  but  for  its  defence  and  its  security  in  war. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  we  refer  to  the  coast  fishery,  and  to  the  im- 
mense comparative  amount  of  interest  connected  with  it. 
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The  little  city  of  New  London,  which  fonns  the  nucleus  of  the  bnuich 
of  the  national  industry  and  enteq>ri8e  embraced  within  the  narrow  limits 
with  which  we  have  to  do  in  this  article,  ccMitains  but  about  8,000  inhab- 
itants, and  is  looked  upon  as  but  a  moderate  sized  village  seaport,  not  very 
attractive  in  its  aspect,  and  by  no  means  likely  to  lead  a  stranger  into  any 
very  high  estimate  of  its  wealth,  but  is,  nevertheless,  quietly  and  unob- 
trusively  contributing  to  its  own  comfort  and  to  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, in  a  degree  little  known,  and  consequently  little  appreciated  by  the 
public. 

The  number  of  vessels  now  employed  in  the  various  kinds  of  fishery  on 
the  coast,  from  the  Grand  Banks,  in  the  East,  to  Cq)e  May,  in  Uie  South, 
is  no  less  than  as  follows  : — ^* 

Schooner-smacks,  over  20  tons, » 9 

Sloop-smacks,  '*  •  •  •  • « 46 

Sloop-smacks,  under  20  tons, 30 

Total, 85 

Many  of  these  smacks  are  of  sixty  and  seventy  tons  burden — some,  we 
believe,  reaching  ninety.  A  beautiful  schooner,  just  rigged,  and  now  ly- 
ing at  the  whaH^  nearly  ready  for  a  cruise,  is  of  about  seventy  tons-— as 
beautifiil  in  model,  as  sound  and  feithful  in  construction,  and  appointments 
of  all  sorts,  and  as  firm  in  substantial  finish,  as  any  crafl  that  ever  encoun- 
tered salt  water.  They  are  unquestionably  the  Y>est  and  safest  sea-boats 
in  the  world,  and  nothing  that  carries  canvass  can  compete  with  them  iii 
going  to  windward ;  nor  will  they  ever  find  competitors,  till  some  sea- 
philosopher  contrives  a  craft  that  can  make  her  way  with  sails,  alone,  di- 
rectly into  the  wind.  So  perfect  is  the  working  of  these  vessels,  and  such 
the  daring  and  undaunted  skill  with  which  they  are  managed,  that  they  are 
rarely  ever  lost — perilous  as  is  the  employment  in  which  they  are  con- 
stantly engaged,  and  terrible  as  are  the  winter  storms  they  are  continually 
encountering.  Indeed,  the  hardy  and  bold  men  who  own  and  navigate 
them,  are  so  confident  of  their  qualities,  and  of  their  own  capacity  for  con- 
ducting  them  with  safety  through  every  trial  that  may  await  their  adven- 
turous  career,  that,  we  believe,  they  generally  act  as  their  ovm  insurers 
without  calling  upon  incorporated  ofEces  to  run  any  risk  on  their  own  ac- 
cotmt.  They  look,  under  Providence,  to  their  own  courage,  and  the 
strength  of  their  own  practised  right  hand,  £ot  all  indemnity  against 
danger. 

These  eighty-five  vessels  average  something  more  than  four  hands 
each— some  of  the  largest  carrying  seven  or  eight — ^making  an  aggregate 
of  at  least  400  men  and  boys,  actually  in  constant  employment  on  boatx) ; 
while  it  is  estimating  very  moderately,  to  say,  that  the  number  connected 
with  them  on  shore,  and  directly  interested  in  the  success  of  their  labors, 
cannot  be  less  than  1,500.  This,  of  course,  is  exclusive  of  the  numbers 
indirectly  benefited  by  their  business,  more  or  less  immediately.  The 
ship-carpenters,  the  rope-makers,  the  riggers,  and  mechanics  of  almost 

•  It  ifl  proper  to  say,  that  this  list  does  not  include  a  ^p  and  a  schooner,  which  recent- 
ly fitted  fiom  New  London,  but  which  are  known  to  have  been  lost ;  and  that  it  do€9  in- 
dude  two  ships,  which,  though  fitted  out  lately  as  whal«men,  are  at  present^employed  m 
the  freighting  bosiness  to  Europe. 
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every  class,  the  fitnners,  and,  indeed,  nearlj  eyeiy  member  of  the  com- 
munity around  them,  are,  in  some  measure,  connected  with  their  prosper- 
ity ;  and  pitiless  would  be  the  condition  of  the  great  cities,  but  for  the  un- 
tiring enterprise  and  fearless  self-deTotion  of  the  smackmcn.  How  would 
it  sit  upon  die  stomachs  of  their  fellow-citizens  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York,  to  go  into  market  some  morning,  and  be  informed  that  the 
nnackmen  had  given  over  their  business,  and  that  the  haddock  and  the 
halibut,  the  lobsters,  the  blackfish,  the  paugies,  the  Hannah  Hills,  and 
every  other  sea  luxury  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  were  to  be 
looked  for  elsewhere  ? 

Such  an  announcement  would  probably  open  their  eyes,  in  some  small 
degree— open  them  far  enough,  at  least,  to  smooth  down  some  of  the 
wnnkles  which  so  frequently  disfigure  their  faces  in  endeavoring  to  look 
contempt  upon  the  rough  visages  and  coarsely-clad  bodies  of  the  Yankee 
skippers.  Humble  as  may  seem  the  calling  of  these  rugged,  and  some- 
times ragged,  denizens  of  Uie  reef  and  the  rock,  they  constitute  a  class  of 
men,  more  respectable  among  themselves,  more  useful  to  those  around 
them,  and  more  important  to  the  community  to  which  they  belong,  than 
forty  times  the  number  of  showier  popinjays  who  love  to  laugh  at  them  1 

Such  are  some  of  the  men  who  make  up  the  population  of  old  Con- 
necticut. Such  is  some  of  the  material  of  national  greatness,  so  looked 
down  upon  by  the  politicians  and  political  economists  of  the  country.  Such 
are  some  of  the  products  of  the  barren  sea-beach,  so  oflen  undervalued, 
so  flippantly  derided,  and  so  rarely  understood. 

It  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  business,  to  arrive  at  any  strict 
accuracy,  or,  perhaps,  any  very  close  approximation  to  it,  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  clear  profits  annually  earned  by  these  New  London  smackmen. 
It  probably  reaches  nearly  8100,000;  and  such  a  sum,  added  to  the 
amount  brought  on  shore  by  those  engaged  in  fishing  on  a  larger  scale  in 
the  Atlantic,  the  Indian,  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  strikes  us  as  placing  this 
much  despised  section  upon  a  footing  of  very  tolerable  equality,  with  the 
vaunted  productiveness  of  regions  enjoying  a  more  favored  fertility  of  soil. 
Nor  have  we  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  at  all  into  view,  another  branch 
of  maritime  industir,  in  which  the  people  of  this  district  are  engaged, 
though  it  is  of  iteelf  of  no  inconsiderable  value  and  importance.  The 
coasting  business,  proper,  is  of  very  considerable  extent,  and  the  source  of 
a  veiy  handsome  profit.  We  have  taken  no  pains  to  reach  the  amount  of 
this  business  with  anything  like  statistical  exactitude,  it  being  simply  our 
purpose  to  look  more  particularly  into  the  foreign  and  coast  fisheries  of  the 
place  ;  hat  still,  the  coasting  trade  between  New  London,  and  New  York, 
and  Albany,  firom  the  former  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  New 
Orleans,  Texas,  and  even  the  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  of  no  very 
contracted  consequence,  though  certainly  secondary  to  the  greater  and 
more  engrossing  interests  on  which  we  have  principally  dwelt.  That  the 
rocky  region  round  about  her,  is  worth  something  to  New  London,  besides 
finr  afibrdiiig  shelter  to  her  'long-shore  fishennen,  and  furnishing  ground 
enough  for  lying  alongside  of,  in  fitting  out  whalemen  for  the  coasts  of  Ja- 
pan and  Madagascar,  it  were  not  out  of  place,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  sev- 
eral of  her  vessels  have,  within  a  few  years,  been  employed  in  transport- 
ing some  thousands  of  tons  of  her  surplus  granite  to  Vera  Cruz,  which 
now  presents  the  best  portion  of  masonry  in  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa, 
while  others  have  carried  cargoes  to  Ali  Pasha,  for  the  construction  of  for- 
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tifications  at  Alexandria  and  Grand  Cairo.  These  latter  fipeeimem  of 
traffic  may  possibly  be  considered  more  profitable  than  patriotic,  and  so 
we  once  took  occasion  to  say  to  the  proprietor  of  the  quarry ;  but  he 
seemed  to  look  upon  his  patriotism  as  perfectly  intact  in  the  transaction. 
With  regard  to  Mexico,  he  was  quite  sUre  that  he  was  doing  good  service 
to  his  country ;  for  he  was  making  Santa  Aiina  pay — and  pretty  roundly^ 
too— for  New  London  county  rocks,  which  Uncle  Sam's  ships  would  go 
out  some  day  and  knock  all  to  pieces,  and  thus  render  good  tor  nothing  to 
the  Mexicans,  when  the  yellow-&ced  rascals  would  be  obliged  to  buy  more 
of  him ;  and  thus,  while  the  navy  were  battering  their  forts  about  their 
ears,  he  (the  stone  merchant)  was  dnuning  them  of  their  money.  Upon 
some  similar'principle,  he  justified  his  dickering  with  the  despot  of  Egypt. 

However,  New  London  derives  her  main  importance  from  the  wealth 
which  she  draws  from  the  deep.  What  enriches  her  citizens  impoverishes 
no  (me  else.  Her  riches  may  properly  enough  be  called  an  invetUioUm 
The  fisherman  Jinds  them  amidst  the  sea,  where  no  claimant  can  inter- 
pose a  prior  ownership,  and  all  he  brings  ashore  b  original  virgin  gokl, 
bef<H*e  unknown  and  unowned. 

The  little  city  is  &st  assuming  an  unmistakable  aspect  in  this  respect. 
She  is  becoming  a  new  creation.  For  nearly  two  centuries  she  remained 
what  she  was  when  the  pilgrims  planted  their  staves  upon  her  barren  bor- 
ders*—a  mere  hamlet  of  humble  dwellings,  upon  a  bleak  and  rocky  hill- 
side. For  fifty  years,  she  continued  stationary,  as  a  ^  county  town  of  8,000 
inhabitants" — ^varying,  for  all  that  time,  as  little  in  her  census  as  she  did 
in  her  habits;  no  more  dreaming  of  the  day  when  her  noble  harbor 
would  shelter  eighty  of  her  own  ships,  than  she  did  d*  rivalling  her  Eng- 
lish namesake  in  the  number  of  her  churches  and  the  splendor  of  her 
palaces.  She  even  seemed  to  deem  it  undesirable  to  improve.  She  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  what  she  was,  and  looked  askance  upon  errerj 
fr^sh  attempt  to  make  her  either  any  bigger  or  any  better. 

But  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  her  dreams.  She  has 
shaken  off  the  lethargic  slumber  that  was  upon  her,  and  if  a  few  of  her 
aboriginal  ineubi  do  not  refuse  to  let  go  their  hokl,  and  some  of  her  mod- 
em  doctors  4o  not  insist  on  administering  too  much  opium,  she  wiU  remain 
awake  till  she  takes  her  place  among  the  proudest  of  her  sister  communi- 
ties. 

No  port  upon  the  coast  of  the  North  American  continent  fiimishes  su- 
perior advantages  to  that  of  New  London  for  foreign  and  domestic  navi- 
eation ;  and  poor  as  may  be  the  soil  immediately  surrounding  the  town, 
(and  poor  enough  it  certainly  is,)  there  are  few  iocalites  in  the  country 
offering  greater  facilities  for  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  business,  and 
the  buUding  up  of  a  first-lass  town.  c.  r.  n* 


'     lit.  TL— THE  nHIOR  OF  THE  ATliNTIC  AHD  PACIFIC  OCEANS. 

In  order  fiiUy  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  sources  of  trade  which  have 
been  thrown  open  to  us  by  our  conquests  on  the  western  coast  of  America^ 
it  is  indispensable  that  a  canal  or  railroad  should  be  constructed  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  since  Baron  Humboldt  first 
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drew  public  attention  to  its  feasibilitj,  and  the  advantages  that  would  re- 
suit  fipom  its  accomplishment,  that  we  are  astonished  at  the  delay  of  se- 
lecting the  route,  and  putting  into  execution  a  project  of  such  vast  conse- 
<IQence. 

In  the  settlement  of  California  alone,  the  advantages  of  such  communi- 
cation cannot  be  over-estimated.  Our  rapidly  increa»ing  commercial  re- 
lations with  the  East  Indies,  China,  Australia,  the  Fejee  and  Polynesian 
Islands,  and  South  America,  call  loudly  for  its  commencement ;  to  say  no- 
thing of  our  immense  whaling  interest  in  the  Pacific.  We  have  reason  to 
fear  that  one  of  the  two  great  European  States  which  have  so  long  had 
the  work  in  contemplation,  will  subject  us  to  the  mortification  of  receiving 
at  its  hands,  the  fiicilities  which  are  so  necessary  for  the  advancement  of 
cur  political  as  well  as  commercial  interests. 

Boasting,  as  well  we  may,  of  a  canal  such  as  the  world  never  saw,  com- 
menced and  completed  by  a  single  State,  can  we  doubt  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  accomplish  a  work  of  far  less  magnitude,  although  of 
much  greater  importance  ?  Will  not  the  attention  of  Congress  be  attract- 
ed to  it,  and  measures  at  once  adopted  for  the  furtherance  of  this  great 
object  ? 

For  the  following  information  we  are  paitly  indebted  to  a  highly  dis- 
tinguished functionary  of  a  foreign  power,  long  a  resident  of  Central 
America,  whose  anxiety  is,  that  when  the  enterprise  shall  be  taken  in 
hand — and  it  certainly  must  be,  at  no  distant  day, — its  success  may  be  sc- 
oured by  a  judicious  selection  of  locality. 

He  considers  that  a  line  from  the  bight  of  the  Mandingo  Bay,  (in  the 
country  of  the  San  Bias  Indians,)  to  the  Pacific  coast,  near  Panama,  is  the 
best  route.  The  isthmus  here  is  much  narrower  than  at  any  other  points, 
being  only  eight  leagues  across.  Besides,  the  mountains  of  the  central 
range,  which  elsewhere  offer  a  serious  barrier,  have  here  gradually  dwin- 
dled, so  as  to  give  striking  evidence  to  those  who  view  them  from  the  bay, 
that  this  is  the  right  point  for  the  transition  to  be  made.  It  is  common  for 
the  Indians  to  transport  their  canoes  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  by  taking 
them  up  the  River  Mandingo,  (that  has  a  long  course  from  the  southward,) 
hauling  them  over  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  then  descending  the  course 
of  another  stream,  into  the  Pacific,  not  far  to  the  eastward  of  Panama. 

This  locality  possesses  the  advantage  over  all  other,  of  a  salubrious  cli- 
mate ;  and  while  Chagres  and  Porto  Bello  are,  from  miasma  and  con- 
stant rains,  rendered  the  most  deadly  ports  to  which  a  foreigner  can  resort, 
the  climate  around  the  Mandingo  is  perfectly  healthy  at  all  seasons.  This 
spacious  bay,  with  its  deep  channels,  among  innumerable  islands,  pos- 
sesses unrivalled  accommodations  for  the  navies  of  the  whole  world,  in  an- 
ch<»^e  or  in  mooring  to  the  islands.  Even  Porto  Bello,  whose  name  in- 
dicates the  character  of  its  haven,  must  yield  the  palm  to  Mandingo. 

The  coast  of  San  Bias  is  said  to  be  more  dry  and  salubrious  £an  even 
the  shores  of  the  Musquitia,  which  have  been  considered  healthy  to  a  pro- 
verb ;  and  its  soil,  even  under  the  wretched  cultivation  of  a  demi-savage 
population,  teems  with  more  produce  than  the  Indians  can  consume.  The 
surplus,  beyond  what  is  required  for  the  shipping,  is  used  for  fattening 
swine  and  poultry,  which  are  reserved  for  supplying  the  trading  vessels — 
it  being  considered,  by  the  Indians,  disgraceful  for  them  to  consume  these 
domestic  animals,  while  the  forests  yield  so  abundantly  of  wild  ones,  and 
the  bays  and  rivers  an  ample  supply  of  fish  and  turtle. 
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Of  the  other  contemplated  route s,  that  between  the  river  Guasacualer, 
which  flow8  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Bay  of  Tehuautepic,  in  the 
Pacific,  is  the  least  likely  to  be  adopted.  Another,  is  that  ascending  the 
river  and  lake  of  St.  John  de  Nicaragua  on  the  Mosquitian  shore,  and  de- 
scending from  the  latter  by  the  course  of  a  small  stream,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Papagayo ;  and  a  third  route,  by  connecting  the  source  of  the  river  Atrato, 
which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  with  the  river  St.  John,  that  flows  in« 
to  the  Pacific.  This  connection  was  eflected  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  use  of  it  forbidden  on  pain  of  death,  through  jealous  fears 
of  the  Spanish  government  Of  late  these  lines  have  been  abandoned  in 
fiivor  of  a  fourth,  viz. :  that  of  Porto  Bello  to  Panama.  The  soil  or  rather 
climate  of  Porto  Bello  is  so  unpropitious  to  agriculture,  that  the  scanty  and 
squalid  population  find  it  difficult  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Upon  examining  two  Spanish  maps,  published  at  Madrid  in  1809  and 
1817,  one  gives  the  distance  across  the  isthmus,  from  Mandingo  Bay,  as 
about  five  leagues,  and  the  other  eight ;  while  the  distance  at  Porto  bello 
is  given  as  upwards  of  fourteen. 

It  is  in  comparison  with  this  route  from  Porto  Bello  particularly  that  we 
would  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  that  of  the  Mandingo ;  the  tes- 
timony  of  all  the  traders  along  the  coast,  of  many  years  experience,  has 
been  given  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  superiority  of  this  locality  admitted, 
and  there  remains  nothing  to  prevent  its  being  put  in  conxpetition  ^ith  the 
others,  but  the  Well-founded  report  that  the  San  Bias  Indians  will  not  per- 
mit such  an  enterprise  to  be  commenced  in  their  territory — a  territory 
which  the  Spanish  monarch  and  his  republican  successors  have  claimed  as 
theirs,  prescribing  vexatious  restrictious  on  the  trade  of  the  coast.  As  for 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Republic  of  New  Grenada,  which  claims  sove- 
reignty over  the  San  Bias  country  on  a  plea  of  heritage,  though  they  never 
had  possession,  there  is  little  doubt  it  could  be  obtained  by  purchase. 

The  San  Bias  Indians  are  naturally  jealous  of  what  is  likely  to  endan- 
ger their  independence — a  guarantee  of  which  must  be  given  before  any 
route  for  trade,  through  their  country,  will  be  permitted.  If  the  business  is 
rightly  set  about,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  repugnance  of  these  Indians 
can  be  overcome,  and  the  use  of  their  country  permitted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  work  which  cannot  fail  greatly  to  enhance  its  value. 

The  British  government  has  long  extended  its  protection  over  the  Mos- 
quitia  Indians,  in  whose  territory  they  have  a  ConsuUGeneral ;  and  as  the 
character  of  those  of  San  Bias  is  quite  as  proverbial  for  industry,  courage, 
and  integrity,  a  like  attention  from  our  government  might  secure  to  us  com- 
mercial advantages  of  great  value.  Their  only  trade  at  present  is  with  Ja- 
maica, and  such  is  the  patriarchal  character  of  their  government,  that  it 
has  preserved  them  hitherto  from  the  efifccts  of  that  contact  which  has 
ruined  most  of  the  North  American  tribes.  A  course  of  trade  through 
their  country  might  introduce  intemperance  among  them,  therefore  it 
would  be  necessary  for  us  to  establish  such  regulations  as  have  been  long 
in  use  on  our  Indian  frontier,  to  preserve  the  red  man  from  the  demoraliza- 
tion which  has  too  oflen  ensued  from  his  contact  with  the  white. 

Our  enterprising  countryman,  William  Wheelwright,  Esq.,  (who  has 
been  many  years  engaged  in  establishing  steam-packet  routes  about  the 
Pacific,)  in  a  paper,  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  states  that  Chagres  is  the  only  river  of  any  magnitude,  to  be 
found  between  the  Gulf  of  Darien  and  the  river  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua^ 
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^iHdch,  after  recemng  several  coDfluent  streams,  discharges  its  waters  in- 
to the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  while  the  rivers  Chavera  and  Grande,  immediately 
opposite,  and  falling  into  the  Pacific,  have  their  sources  interlocked  with 
those  of  the  Chagres  and  its  tributaries.  These  leading  features  seem  to 
afi^rd  almost  conclusive  evidence  that  the  level  here  is  most  complete,  and 
that  the  natural  advantages  for  connecting  the  two  oceans,  are  much 
greater  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  isthmus.  Mr.  Lloyd's  report  and 
maps  are  the  only  scientific  evidences  we  can  obtain  in  relation  to  this 
matter.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  traversed  the  line  he  laid  down,  but  he 
doubtless  observed  it  from  the  elefations  which  he  ascended.  His  levels 
were  undertaken  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  height  of 
the  two  oceans.  His  statements,  containing  his  obr^ervations  and  calcula- 
tions, are  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  tracing  the  route  between  the  rivers  Chagres  and  Panama  or  Cha- 
vera,  it  is  necessary  that  we  commence  by  examining  the  bar  of  Chagres 
and  the  adjacent  coast.  Mr.  Lloyd  proposed  that  a  canal  should  connect 
this  river  and  Lemon  Bay,  and  thus  avoid  the  bar.  It  is  certainly  capa- 
ble of  being  made  an  excellent  outlet  A  nearly  level  line  exists  in  this 
part  of  the  isthmus,  and  there  is  no  height  of  consequ^ce  to  be  overcome, 
in  efilecting  a  communication  here,  between  the  two,  oceans,  either  by  a 
railroad  or  canal.  Before  so  vast  an  undertaking  as  the  opening  of  a 
great  shipw^nal  can  be  commenced,  it  is  necessary  that  a  road  be  made 
as  near  the  level  line  as  possible,  both  with  a  view  to  ulterior  labors, 
which  such  a  road  would  greatly  fhdilitate,  and  for  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  an  intercourse  between  the  two  oceans. 

The  canal  must  be  suiiiciently  wide  for  ships  of  the  largest  size  to  pass 
each  other  freely  in  its  channel.  It  must  not  be  cramped  with  questions 
of  expense,  but  laid  out  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  importance,  and 
the  age  in  which  it  is  efiected. 

If  we  are  not  deceived,  the  level  is  90  complete  that  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  have  locks  at  either  end,  while  its  total  length  would  not  ex- 
ceed  thirty  miles.  The  Chagres  could  be  made  its  feeder,  but  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Pacific  (18 J  feet)  above  the  Atlantic,  would  probably  render 
the  canal  independent  of  any  tributary  streams. 

No  really  scientific  research  has  as  yet  been  made  towards  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  object  in  view — an  object  which,  when  attained,  will  produce 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary  results  that  the  combined  intelligence, 
wisdom,  science,  and  energy  of  man  are  capable  of  effecting. 


irt.  Tllr-IAW  OP  DEBTOB  AND  GBBDITOR  IS  LOUISIANA. 


Tub  articles  in  your  valuable  Magazine  upon  the  '*  Law  of  Debtor  and 
Creditor  in  Louisiana"  have  failed  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
a  great  and  important  peculiarity  of  the  civil  code  afiecting  the  enforce- 
ment of  civil  obligations,  as  vitally  important  to  ^he  interests  of  the  com- 
mercial public  as  those  which  have  been  already  considered  ;  I  aUude  to 
the  subject  of  Respite,  a  branch  of  Louisiana  law  intimately  affecting 
many  of  the  mercantile  relations  between  this  city  and  New  Yoik,  and 
one  which  is  probably  quite  unknown  to  the  greater  part  of  your  readers. 
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Respite  is  defined  bj  the  Louisiana  Code,  art  8,051,  to  be  ^  an  act  bj 
which  a  debtor,  who  is  unable  to  satisfy  his  debts  at  the  moment,  transaolB 
with  his  creditors,  and  obtains  from  them  time  or  delay  for  the  payment  of 
the  sums  which  he  owes  to  them." 

There  is  a  furthej'  definition  of  voluaUtry  and  forced  respite.  It  is  vol" 
untaiy,  when  all  the  creditors  consent  to  the  proposal  which  the  debtor 
makes  to  pay  in  a  limited  time  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  debt.  It  is  for* 
ced,  when  a  part  of-  the  creditors  refuse  to  accept  the  debtor's  proposal, 
and  when  the  debtor  is  obliged  to  compel  them  by  judicial  authority  to 
consent  to  what  the  others  have  detem^ined  in  the  cases  directed  by  law. 
The  voluntary  respite  needs  no  comment  whatsoever.  The  stipulations 
which  all  the  creditors  choose  to  make  with  their  debtor,  can  of  course  do 
mischief  to  no  one ;  they  may  act  together  and  unanimously  in  this  or  any 
other  like  contract  as  to  them  may  seem  good,  but  it  is  when  the  acts  of 
two  creditors  may  control  the  interests  and  rights  of  a  third  creditor,  that 
the  subject  becomes  one  of  serious  importance,  and  the  forced  respite  is  a 
proceeding  touching  not  only  the  parties  who  agree  but  those  also  who  do 
not  agree  to  its  terms.  ^  It  takes  place,"  says  the  code,  ^'  when  the  cred- 
itors  do  not  all  agree,  for  then  the  opinion  of  a  majority  in  number  and  in 
amount  prevails,  ai^i  the  judge  shall  approve  such  opinion,  and  it  shall  be 
binding  on  the  other  creditors  who  did  not  agree  to  it."  Thus,  for  in« 
stance,  if  a  merchant  in  New  York  entrusts  to  a  merchant  in  New  Orieans 
goods  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars,  taking  a  note  payable  at  the 
fatter  place,  say  in  one  year,  and  the  New  Orleans  merchant  has  two 
other  creditors  in  this  city,  to  each  of  whom  he  owes  five  hundred  and  one 
dpUars,  these  two  creditors,  forming  a  majority  in  nimiber  and  amount, 
may  eleot,  under  certain  forms  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  to  allow  to  the 
debtor  three  years  to  pay  the  two  thousand  and  two  dollars  which  he 
owes  ;  and  the  New  York  creditor,  although  he  may  wholly  dissent  from 
such  a  disposition  of  his  debt,  must  quietly  submit. 

We  will  pursue  the  rules  of  thb  law,  as  laid  down  in  the  cede,  and 
afterwards  make  some  general  remarks  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  been  carried  by  adjudicated  cases. 

In  order  that  the  respite  may  take  place,  it  is  necessary — 

1.  That  the  debtor  should  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court 
of  his  domicil,  to  whom  he  presents  his  petition  for  calling  his  creditors^  a 
true  and  exact  schedule,  sworn  to  by  him,  of  all  his  movable  and  immova- 
ble property,  as  well  as  of  his  debts. 

2.  Tliat  a  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  such  debtor,  domiciliated  in  the 
State,  shall  be  called  on  a  certain  day  at  the  ofllce  of  a  notary  public,  bj 
order  of  the  judge ;  at  which  meeting  the  creditors  shall  be  summoned  to 
attend  by  process  issued  from  the  court,  if  the  creditors  live  within  the  parish 
where  the  meeting  shall  take  place,  or  by  letters  addressed  to  them  by  the 
notary,  if  they  are  not  residing  in  the  parish. 

8.  That  the  creditors  be  ordered  to  attend  in  ten  days,  if  they  are  all 
living  in  the  parish  of  the  judge  who  gives  the  order ;  and  in  thirty  days, 
if  there  are  some  of  them  residing  out  of  the  parish. 

4.  That  this  meeting,  as  well  as  its  object,  be  advertised  in  English  and 
in  French,  by  papers  posted  up  in  the  usual  places ;  and  also  by  three 
publications  in  English  and  French  in  the  newspapers,  if  any  be  printed 
within  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judge  who  grants  the  order. 

5.  That  the  creditors  explain  exactly  the  amount  of  the  sums  wtiA 
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they  claini)  and  make  oath  before  the  notary  hokliog  the  meetiDg,  that 
they  are  justly  and  lawfully  due. 

The  creditors  wh6  do  not  make  this  oath,  shall  not  have  the  right  of 
voting,  and  their  credits  shall  not  be  counted  among  those  by  which  it  is 
to  be  determined  whether  the  respite  is  granted  or  not 

Absent  creditors,  and  who  are  not  domiciliated  in  the  State,  are  not,  in 
any  case^  summoned  Ho  the  meeting.  They  are  to  be  represented  by  an 
attorney,  whom  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  appoint  ibr  them. 

The  duties  of  that  attorney  are  confined  to  establishing,  as  fkr  as  pos- 
sible, the  debts  of  the  absentees,  and  to  seeinfi^  that  the  proceedings  are 
conducted  legally ;  he  cannot  grant  anything  m  the  name  of  the  persons 
whom  he  represents. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  first  notke  which  a  "New  Yoik  creditor  may 
receive  of  the  fiict  that  his  debtor  in  New  Orleans  is  moving  for  an  ex- 
tension of  time  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  is  from  a  notary's  letter ;  and 
such  notice  makes  him,  whether  he  will  or  no,  a  party  to  the  proceedings. 

The  property  of  the  debtor  is  not  hypothecated,  by  reason  of  the  respite, 
for  the  payment  of  the  mass  of  the  debts,  unless  the  respite  has  been 
granted  on  the  express  condition  that  this  hypothecation  shall  exist. 

But^  the  creditors  who  are  obliged  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority, 
ma^  require  that  the  debtor  shall  fiimish  security,  that  the  property  of 
which  he  is  lefl  in  possession  shall  not  be  alienated ;  or,  in  case  it  is,  that 
the  money  arising  firom  the  sale  shall  be  employed  in  paying  the  debts 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  respite. 

The  following  classes  of  persons  cannot  be  compelled  to  enter  into  any 
contract  of  respite  : — 

Privileged  creditors,  of  what  nature  soever  their  privileges  may  be,  and 
creditors  who  have  a  special  mortgage  by  public  act. 

Minors,  for  the  balance  of  account  of  their  tutorship  or  curatorship. 

Wives  for  their  dotal  rights,  or  for  that  .of  reclaiming  their  property. 

Therefore,  the  privileged  creditors,  and  those  who  have  a  special  mort- 
gage as  aforesaid,  cannot  be  deprived  by  any  respite,  though  agreed  to  by 
three-fourths  of  the  creditors  in  number  and  in  amount,  of  the  right  of 
seizing  the  property  on  which  they  have  a  privilege ;  but  if  such  property 
do  not  prove  sufiicient  to  satisfy  their  debt,  they  shall  be  restrained  fi*om 
acting  for  the  surplus,  either  against  the  person  of  the  debtor,  or  against 
those  of  his  efiects  on  which  they  have  no  privilege,  except  afler  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  granted  by  the  respite. 

But  creditors  having  a  general  mortgage  are  bound  by  the  respite,  in 
the  same  manner  as  ordinary  creditors. 

The  time  allowed  to  a  debtor  in  a  forced  respite,  cannot  exoeed  three 
years ;  and  if  the  creditors  of  the  three-fourths  in  number  and  in  amount, 
have  granted  to  him  more  time,  the  creditors  who  are  opposed  to  the  respite, 
may  cause  this  delay  to  be  reduced  to  the  legal  time,  saving  to  the  debtor 
the  right,  when  it  shall  be  expired,  to  call  again  these  creditors  in  order 
to  obtain  a  new  delay,  which,  in  this  last  case,  dial!  be  granted  only  if  all 
these  creditors  unanimously  consent  to  it. 

Any  one  who  has  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  cession  of  goods,  cannot 
afterwards  pray  for  a  mere  respite. 

When  the  creditors  refiise  a  respite,  the  cession  of  proper^  ensues ; 
and  the  proceedings  continue,  as  if  the  cession  had  been  offered  in  the 
first  instance. 
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UntU  the  jear  1843,  it  was  the  law  in  Louisiana  that  no  respite  coold 
be  granted,  unless  three-fourths  of  the  creditors  in  number  and  amount 
agreed  to  it.  In  that  y^ar  a  statute  was  passed  reviving  the  State  insol- 
vent laws,  which  had  been  in  force  prior  to  the  national  bankrupt  act,  and 
at  the  end  of  this  statute  there  is  a  clause  providing  that  the  article  3,058 
of  the  civil  code  be  so  amended  as  to  read,  ^  majoritj  instead  of  threeu 
fourths."  This  is  the  article  (3,053)  regulating  respite ;  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  subject  matter  in  the  statute  of  1843,  and  it  might  not  be 
hazardous  to  declare  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  were  not 
at  the  time  aware  of  the  important  alterations  thej  were  making. 

But,  says  the  New  York  lawyer,  is  not  this,  your  law  ofrespite^  virtually 
an  insolvent  law  ?  How  can  it  affect  the  New  Yoik  creditor,  who,  re- 
using to  be  bound  by  its  rules,  seeks  to  enforce  a  judgment  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  ?  Would  not  that  court  decide  respite  to  be 
unconstitutional,  as  impairing  obligations,  and  as  having  no  weight  or 
binding  effect  upon  those  out  of  the  State  1  These  questions  have  been 
touched  upon  by  the  United  States*  Supreme  Court  in  10  Peters,  283,  M. 
B.  Haydelly  plaintiff  in  error,  vs.  Francois  Girod ;  and  in  7  Peters,  413, 
Breedlove  and  Robeson  vs.  Nicolet  and  Sigg ;  hut  they  have  not  been  de» 
cided.  The  points  were  made,  but  the  court  found  it  easy  to  decide  the 
eases  upon  other  grounds.  Our  State  courts  have  examined  these  ques- 
tions, and  given  their  construction,  that  the  laws  relative  to  respite  are  not 
insolvent  laws. — 3  Robinson^s  Reports,  407,  Anthony  Rasch  vs.  His  cred- 
itors. The  debt  sued  for  in  this  case  was  payable  in  Louisiana,  but  con- 
tracted in  Mississippi,  and  the  opponent  was  a  resident  of  the  last  named 
State.  The  petitioner  resided  in  New  Orleans.  The  court  in  its  judg. 
ment  refers  to  the  opinion  of  Pothier  upon  the  definition  of  respite,  who 
says  it  is  to  be  considered  as  "  a  question  of  equity,  as  it  is  not  just  that 
the  rigor  of  some  creditors  should  prejudice  the  interest  of  all."  *^  Here," 
continues  the  court,  '*  the  petitioner  seeks  no  discharge  from  his  obliga- 
tions, nor  does  he  wish  to  Impair  their  validity.  He  only  says,  I  cannot 
pay  you  now  without  ruin  to  myself  and  injury  to  you  and  my  other  cred- 
itors, but  give  me  time  and  all  will  be  paid.  We  do  not  see  that  the 
granting  so  reasonable  a  demand  is  unconstitutional." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would  probably  construe  the 
laws  of  this  State  as  our  Supreme  Court  has  construed  them,  though  the 
door  is  a  wide  one  to  immense  frauds.  The  one  creditor  may  be  com- 
pelled to  wait  three  years,  without  interest,  at  the  will  of  two  creditors  in 
collusion  with  the  debtor.  If  the  creditor  objects  to  the  law  and  seeks  to 
set  it  aside,  he  is  told  that  the  rule  is  of  the /brm  only,  and  touches  not  the 
construction  of  his  contract ;  or  touches  only  to  retard  its  payment,  not  to 
impair  its  obligation.  It  was  the  rule  when  he  took  the  obligation,  and, 
in  matters  regarding  the  enforcement  of  it,  he  is  to  abide  by  the  terms  of 
such  rule.  It  may  be,  that  the  debtor  in  New  Orleans  owes  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  the  New  York  merchant  who  has  sold  him  mercbandise,  and 
owes  ten  thousand  and  one  dollars  to  his  father  and  brother ;  they,  mem- 
bers of  his  &mily,  of  course  agree  to  the  respite,  and  the  New  York  mer- 
chant has  only  to  regret  that  he  had  not  read  something  of  Louisiana  law 
before  he  entrusted  his  means  to  such  unfortunate  dispositions. 

In  some  cases  doubtless  the  operation  of  the  law  would  be  just  and  ex- 
cellent. The  crops  of  the  planter,  at  the  moment  of  harvest-home,  are 
swept  by  the  ouragon  or  the  crevasse,  and  he  finds  himself  on  the  instant, 
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though  abundantly  solvent,  deprived  of  the  power  of  meeting  his  present 
engagements.  He  calls  his  creditors  together,  lays  the  situation  of  his 
business  afllairs  all  open,  a  majority  agree  to  grant  a  respite,  and  he  is 
saved  from  the  ruin  which  an  immediate  judgment  and  execution  would 
bring  upon  him.  The  merchant,  too,  finds  his  present  means  crippled  by 
the  loss  of  his  richest  ship,  and  the  refusal  of  an  insurance  office  to  pay 
without  a  suit :  he  may  bless  the  equity  of  that  law  which  prevents  the 
rigorous  creditor  firom  driving  him  into  bankruptcy. 


MERCANTILE  LAW   CASES. 


[We  are  indebted  to  C.  Bryan,  Esq.,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  for  the  following  decisions  in  the 
Cooits  of  that  State,  on  points  important  to  mercantile  men.] 

LETTSR   OF  CREDIT. 

When  a  letter  of  credit  is  addressed  to  a  partieolar  firm,  no  one  else  can  rely 
on  it  as  a  guaranty. 

The  veiSer  of  a  biU  of  goods,  upon  the  faith  of  a  letter  of  credit,  most  give  no- 
tice at  once  to  the  guarantor,  or  he  will  not  be  liable.* 

BILLS   OF   BXCHANOB. 

The  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  by  a  person  living  in  one  State,  upon  a 
citizen  of  another  State,  is  relieved  by  the  statute  of  Ohio  from  the  necessity  of 
procuring  a  notarial  protest,  except  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  statutory 
daroages.f 

Such  bills  are  so  far  foreign  bills  under  our  statute,  that  the  notarial  protest  is 
received  as  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  in  it.  The  holder  may  treat  them  as  for- 
eign, by  having  them  regularly  protested, — which  entitles  him  to  6  per  cent  dam- 
ages, over  andabove  principal  and  interest ;  or  as  inland,  and  make  his  proof  of 
demand  and  notice.^ 

A  promissory  note,  payable  to  a  person  or  bearer,  is  negotiable  by  delivery, 
without  endorsement,  out  a  sealed  bill  or  note  in  the  same  form,  is  negotiable 
only  by  endorsement} 

The  mere  endorsement  upon  a  note,  of  a  stranger's  name  in  blank,  is  prima 
fMie  evidence  of  guaranty.  || 

To  charge  such  a  person  as  maker,  there  must  be  proof  that  his  endorsement 
was  made  at  the  time  of  execution  by  the  other  party ;  or,  if  afterwards,  that  it 
was  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  or  intention  that  he  should  become  responsible 
from  the  date  of  the  execution.  Such  agreement  or  intention  may  be  proved  by 
parol,  and  the  rule  is  the  same  whether  the  instrument  be  negotiable  or  not. 

COMMON    CARRIEBS. 

Proprietors  of  stage  coaches  are  common  carriers,  and  ^eir  liabilities  cannot  be 
limited  by  actual  notice  to  a  traveller  that  his  baggage  is  at  his  own  risk. 

A  watch  is  part  of  a  traveller's  baggage,  and  his  trunk  is  a  proper  place  to  carry 
it  in.  Whatever  forms  the  necessary  appenda^s  of  a  traveller,  may  be  legiti- 
mately considered  as  baggage,  and  placed  in  his  trunk  for  conveyance.  How- 
ever valuable  an  article  of  baggage  may  be,  the  owner  is  not  bound  to  disclose 
such  peculiar  value  to  the  carrier,  unless  inquiry  be  made. IT 

-       * 

•  Taylor  et  al.  vs.  Wetmores,  10  Ohio,  490.     §  14  Ohio,  54fi. 
t  10  Ohio.  496.  II  13  Ohio,  239. 

t  10  Ohio,  180,  Case  v*.  He&er.  t  10  Ohio,  145,  Jones  m.  Vooiheea 
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COM MERCIAl  COUBT,  M BMPHI89  TENN.-*<;0]f XBBCIAI.  GUARANTBBS. 

A  cnse  of  8ome  interest  to  the  mercantile  community,  was  recently  (December, 
1846,)  tried  in  the  Commercial  Court,  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  The  questions 
raispd  were  upon  the  doctrmes  of  commercial  guarantees.  A  house  at  New  Or- 
leans shipped  to  this  place  goods  for  a  merchant  formerly  in  business  here.  The 
goods  upon  their  arrival  were  detained  by  order  of  the  sellers,  until  the  purchaser 
should  obtain  a  friend  to  guarantee  payment  of  them.  The  guaranty  was  pro- 
cured in  writing.  Its  terms  were  substantially — ^  We  understand  Mr.  H.  J.  pro- 
poses to  do  some  business  with  you  in  the  way  of  groceries,  &c.  We  will  be  re- 
sponsible with  him  for  any  contract  he  may  make  with  you  of  this  kind*' — and  it 
was  addressed  to  the  sellers.    Testimony  was  given  unnecessary  here  to  detail. 

The  questions  chiefly  discussed  were,  whether  notice  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
guaranty  was  given  to  the  guarantor — ^whether  such  notice  was  necessary  to  fix 
nis  liability — and  whether  it  was  necessary  before  seeing  the  guarantor,  to  give 
him  notice  of  the  default  of  the  principal  debtor  to  pay. 

For  the  plaintiff  it  was  insisted — ^that  this  was  an  absolute  guarantee,  not  a 
mere  proposal  or  overture  to  become  guarantor — that  notice  of  acceptance  is  only 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  proposal  or  overture,  not  in  the  case  of  an  absolute  un- 
dertaking— that  where  the  proposition  or  requisition  of  guaranty  proceeds  froni 
the  creditor  to  the  guarantor,  and  thereupon  the  guaranty  is  given,  notice  of  its 
acceptance  is  not  necessary — ^that  the  omission  of  the  creditor  to  give  the  guar- 
antor notice  of  the  default  of  the  principal  debtor  to  pay,  is  material  only  where 
such  omission  works  an  injury  to  tne  guarantor,  and  is  not  a  pre-requisite  to  the 
riffht  of  action  by  the  creditor  against  tlie  guarantor.  To  sustain  these  positions 
of  the  plaintiff,  were  cited  numerous  British  authorities  and  several  recent  deci- 
sions in  the  State  of  New  York. 

For  the  defendant  it  was  argued-— that  there  was  no  proof  of  notice  mven  to 
the  guarantor,  either  of  the  acceptance  of  the  guaranty  or  of  the  default  of  the 
principal  debtor  to  pay— that  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  notice,  the  distinction 
taken  for  the  plaintiff  between  al^olute  gaarantees  and  overtures,  was  unsound 
^— that  in  all  cases  of  guarantees  of  debts  to  be  subsequently  contracted,  notice 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  guaranty  mnst  be  given  to  the  guarantor  in  reasonable 
time,  otherwise  he  will  not  be  fixed  with  lial^lity — and  that  notice  of  the  princi- 
pal debtor's  default  to  pay,  must  be  given  to  the  guarantor,  as  a  pre-requisite  to  a 
right  of  action  against  him. 

Several  cases  m  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union  were  cited  <m  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  and  it  seemed  to  be  agreed,  that  these  cases  hold  in  regard  to  guaran- 
tees of  debts  to  be  subsequently  created,  that  notice  to  the  guarantor  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  guarantv,  is  indispensable  to  fix  his  liability. 

Verdict  went  for  the  plaintifl^  and  mainly,  it  seemed,  upon  the  ground  that  where 
the  proposition  for  the  guaranty  proceeds  from  the  creditor  to  the  guarantv,  there- 
fore he  gives  the  guaranty ;  notice  of  its  acceptance  from  the  creditor  to  the  guar- 
antor is  unnecessary.  Certainly  it  is  prudent  in  the  creditor,  in  all  cases  of  guar- 
anty, to  give  notice  in  reasonable  time  to  the  guarantor  of  its  acceptance  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  apted  on,  and  of  the  default  of  the  principal  debtor  to 

H.  G.  Smith  for  the  plaintiffs,  Blume  and  Trezevant  for  the  defendant 

FBBIOHT DELIVEBy'  OF   MEBCHANDI8B. 

In  the  Fourth  District  Court,  (New  Orleans,)  Judge  Strawbridge  recently  de- 
cided, (January,  1847,)  in  the  case  of  Andrews  &  Dewey  ts.  Troisgros  6l  Lampre, 
which  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  recovery  of  height  upon  cer- 
tain goods  shipped  from  l£ivre,  and  consigned  to  the  defendants — ^that  a  delivery 
of  goods  upon  tiie  levee,  with  notice  to  the  consignee,  was  a  sufficient  delivery ; 
and  from  tne  time  of  such  discharge  by  the  ship,  uie  goods  were  at  the  risk  of  toe 
consignee.  Judgment  accordingly. — Counsel  for  plaintifib,  Samuel  C.  Reed,  Jr., 
Esq.;  W.  S.  Upton,  Esq.,  for  the  defence. 
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FEATURES  OF  COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS  SINCE  OtTR  LAST  ITUMBER — INFLUENCE  OF  RlTLROAD  SFECU- 
LATI02TS  IN  ENGLAND— CONSUMPTION  OP  FOOD — ^BANK  OP  ENQLAND— BANK  OP  FRANCS^ 
CONDITION  OF  IRELAND— POOD  DfFORTED  INTO  ENGLAND  FOR  LAST  THREE  T£ARS — ^EXPORTS 
OF  BRITISH  MANUFACTURES  FOR  LAST  THREE  TEARS — STATE  OP  COTTON  TRADE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  FOR  FIVE  YEARS — BRITISH  EXPORT  OF  CALICOES,  PRINTS,  AND  TARN,  FOR  FIVE 
TEARS — THE  COTTON  CROP — BULUON  IN  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND— <X>MMERCLAL  PROSPERITT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WAR  ON  FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS— AFFAIRS  OF  THE 
UNTTED  STATES  TREASURY— LOANS — IMPORT  OF  SPECIE — POPULAMTT  OF  THE  WAREHOUSING 
SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNTFED  STATES — FORMS  ADOPTED,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Financial  and  commercial  affiiirs,  since  the  date  of  our  last,  have  evinced,  in  a 
more  marked  de^ee,  the  features  which  had  been  prominent  for  some  previous 
months.  Events  in  Europe  are  approaching  a  crisis,  fraught  with  the  most  im- 
portant consequences.  In  former  numbers  we  have  alluded  to  the  great  influence 
which  the  railroad  mania  of  past  years  has  exercised  upon  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  the  results  that  influence  hsis  produced  in  extending  employment,  and 
enhancing  the  means  of  those  whose  share  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life 
has  hitherto  been  small.  The  modification  of  the  English  taxes,  in  1842,  and  sub- 
sequently, was  designed,  according  to  the  avowal  of  the  government,  to  throw  the 
burden  of  taxation  upon  property,  and  to  relieve  labor,  by  cheapening  the  prices  of 
the  articles  it  consumes,  as  food  and  other  necessaries.  This  object  has  apparently 
been  efibcted  in  England,  as  the  large  imports  of  foreign  articles  of  food,  besides 
grain,  would  show.  Coining  in  aid  of  this,  has  been  the  large  raihroad  expendi- 
tures, not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  throughout  Europe.  The  railroads,  by  their 
facility  of  intercourse,  as  well  ajs  through  the  direct  pajnnents  made  on  their  ac-  ^ 
count,  by  governments  and  capitalists,  to  the  laborers,  have  greatly  improved  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes,  and  powerfully  stimulated  the  consumption  of  food. 
In  ordinary  times,  the  efiect  of  these  measured  would  naturally  be  displayed  in  an 
increased  demand  for,  and  an  advance  in  the  prices  of,  food.  It  so  happens,  how- 
ever, that  simultaneous  with  this  increased  consumption,  the  crops  of  some  of  the 
coarser  grains  of  the  western  states  of  Europe  have  been  deficient,  and  in  Ireland, 
a  most  awful  visitation  has  overtaken  the  people,  through  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  on  which  millions  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  depend  alone  for  subsistence. 
The  general  effect  of  these  circumstances  has  been,  to  compel  very  large  pur- 
chases of  food  from  eastern  Europe  and  from  America,  and  consequently,  as  is  al- 
ways the  case  in  an  unusual  business,  to  disturb  that  financial  repose  which  for 
8o  many  years  has  been  manifest,  by  causing  important  currents  of  the  precious 
metals  to*  set  out  of  the  customary  channels  for  their  employment.  These  events 
naturally  would  cause  disquiet,  but  are  aided  by  the  enormous  speculation  in  rail- 
road shares.  In  the  early  fall  a  revulsion  took  place,  which  caused  a  great  de- 
mand for  money,  and  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest,  in  the  cities  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
ropei  In  our  January  number  we  quoted  the  rates  of  interest  on  the  continent, 
remarking  that  discrepancies  so  great  could  not  continue  long.  As,  for  instance, 
yvhcD  money  is  worth  6  to  6  per  cent  in  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp,  the  Bank  of 
France  could  not  coDtinae  to  discount  at  4  per  cent,  without  losing  its  specie ;  bo- 
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cause  it  afforded  a  pro6t  of  1  to  1|  per  cent  to  German  bankers  to  borrow  money 
in  Paris  and  reloan  it  in  those  cities ;  nevertheless  the  Bank  continued  to  discount 
at  that  rate,  until  the  low  state  of  its  bullion  admonished  it  to  rai^e  the  rate  to  6 
per  cent — which  was  done  in  Januaiy.  This  would  check  the  demand  for  re-dia- 
connts,  but  would  not  a£^t  th6  export  of  silver  for  com,  the  extent  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  The  Count  Dame  estimated  that  the  wants  of  France 
would  be  44  days  consumption,  or  10,000,000  hectolitres,  equal  to  28,000,000 
bushels,  and  worth  $45,000,000.  Of  this,  one-half  was  supposed  to  have  been 
purchased,  and  consequently  the  remaining  demand  for  com  would  be  at  least 
$20,000,000.  In  this  state  of  afl&irs,  the  whole  of  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
France  would  be  absorbed.  The  amount  held  by  it  had  DBillen  from  200,000,000 
francs,  in  October,  to  60,000,000  in  January,  when  it  obtained  20,000,000,  in  sil- 
ver, from  the  Bank  of  England.  If  the  estimates  of  the  wants  of  France  are 
correct,  this  whole  sum  will  by  no  means  suffice  for  the  purchase  of  com.  Ne- 
vertheless the  kmg,  in  his  speech,  stated  that  the  public  works  would  be  con- 
tinued by  the  government,  an  announcement  that  in  some  degree  reassured  the 
markets.  In  England,  great  fears  of  a  revulsion  were  entertained,  because  of  the 
difficulties  in  Ireland,  and  becaCise  o(  the  wants  of  the  continent,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  run  a  parallel  between  the  state  of  affairs  now  and  that  of  the  com- 
mencement of  1839.  Independent  of  Ireland,  the  state  of  English  affiurs  was 
never  more  sound.  Its  large  imports  of  the  necessaries  of  life  grow  out  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  people,  and  do  not  arise  from  their  distress,  as  in  1839.  In 
January,  1839,  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  was  79s.  The  highest  point  it  has 
touched  this  year  is  668,  lOd.,  or  17  per  cent  lower  than  in  1839.  The  con- 
sumption of  foreign  breadstuflk,  in  1846,  has  not  been  greater  than  that  of  other 
necessaries.  The  quantity  of  food  imported  for  eleven  months,  ending  Dec.  6, 
has  been  as  follows  : 

FOOD  IMFOETED  UfTO  BHOLAKD,  FOB  OONSUMFTIOir,  IN  ELBVaM  MOUTHS. 

1844.  184i.  1846. 

Live  animals, No.  7,773  28,685  122,458 

Bacon, cwt  29  49  1,694 

Beef,  salt, 101,238  73.249  161,759 

Butter, 169,096  225,903  230,623 

Cheese,- 194,560  241,130  288,623 

Hams, 3,461  2,926  7,857 

Pork,  salt,. 25,756  34,807  46,934 

Rice, 314,466  289,767  309,62^ 

Raisins, 173,356  181,701  216.819 

Sugar,. 3,871.081  4,637,441  4,887,527 

Mdaases, 569,359  587,899  542,010 

TotaU 5,442,701  6,274,822  6,692,465 

Cocoa, lbs.  2,438.373  2,401,587  2,735,565 

Coffee,. 28,964,277  31,789,128  33,680,812 

Pepper, 2,807,639  2,972,416  «       3,001,945 

Tea,.« 38,291,073  40,956,448  43,408,729 

Tobewsco, 22.427,140  23,877,127  24,502,321 

Total  lbs- 94,928,502  101,896,706  107,329,37« 

Grain,. bushels.        18,792,448  8,842,736  31,075,888 

Flour. bbk.  387,115  327,546  1,899,667 

BoUionin  bonk,  end  of  eadi  year,   J6I4,828,416  £13,325,886  £14,951,550 
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Tfais  is  an  extraordinaiy  result  The  consamptiao  of  all  these  articles  has  in- 
creased prodigiously,  and  with  that  increase  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank, 
large  as  it  was,  continued  to  swell  in  volome.  It  is  observable  that  those  articles 
which  are  luxuries  were  consumed  in  a  greater  degree  than  even  necessary  food. 
The  exports  of  manufactures,  in  the  same  period,  have  been  as  follows,  according 
to  the  declared  value  at  the  place  of  export : — 

1844.  184S.  1846. 

Cotton  goods, jB17,450,264  Jei7,673,469  jBl6,285,65a 

"      yam, 6,680,329  6.614^54  7,5124257 

Hardware,. 1,996,031  1,978,014  2,003,597 

Iron  and  Steel, 3,031,080  3,248,415  3,936^7 

linen  goods, 2.790,274  2,741,065  3,561,234 

WooUen,. 7,687,160  7,099,676  5,851,253 

Other 7,647,205  10,095,532  8,481,888 

Total. je47,3l2,343  jB49,451,025  jB47.632,088 

These  are  the  export  values,  and  with  this  diminished  export  and  enhanced  im- 
port, exchanges  were  maintained  to  the  close  of  the  year,  so  as  not  tu  af^t  the 
export  of  coin.  There  is  nothing  in  this  state  of  a&irs  to  lead  to  any  great  ap- 
{Mehensions  for  the  coming  year.  The  situation  of  Ireland  is  indeed  awful,  but  if 
its  inhabitants  get  food  to  eat,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government, 
and  purchased  of  the  United  States.  The  state  of  the  exchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  England  is,  and  has  been,  such  as  to  make  the  payment  of  large 
Bums  of  specie  necessary  to  the  purchase  of  food.  This  is  favbrable  to  every  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  except  cotton,  which,  in  usual  years,  is  found  to  be 
imfavorably  influenced  by  the  rise  in  food.  The  past  six  months  is,  however,  an 
exception,  inasmach  as  that  ootton  has  improved  in  common  with  food.  It  ap* 
pears,  nevertheless,  that  the  consumption  of  gotten  in  England  has  declined,  llie 
following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  cotton  trade  of  Great  Britain,  for  several 
Tears :— 

1841.  1841.  1844.  lUi.  1846. 

TVtof  yam,  spun,  lbs.  345,751,444  437,589,441  445,577,480  484,766,487  495,033,109 
"    exported.  268,352,474  322,841,410  323,362,810  336,866.327  354,291,740 

Consumed  in  G.  Br'n,    77,398,970  114,748,031  122,214,670  157,900,160  140,741,360 

These  returns,  which  are  from  '*  Bums'  Glance,"  indicate  that  the  consumption, 
though  less  last  year  than  in  1845,  was  double  that  of  1842 !  The  particulars  of 
the  exports  were  as  follows : — 

I84t.  1841.  1844.  184i.  1846. 

jPlain  calicoes,  y'ds...  366,040,519  520,941,635  569,677,792  613,138,645  618,830,181 

Prints.-, 236,012,641  257^87,304  313,111,445  310,850,697  267,084,797 

Yam, lbs.  136,537,162  149,214,437  133,901,913  131,937,935  157,130,025 

The  consumption  of  cotton  last  year  was  near  500,000  bales  in  excess  of  the 
receipts,  reducing  the  stock  to  that  extent  Should  the  same  degree  of  consump* 
tion  take  place  this  year,  with  a  United  States  crop  of  2,000,000  bales,  the  stock 
vrill  be  entirely  exhausted  before  its  close.  Hence,  to  preserve  the  present  stock, 
i0vhich  is  as  small  as  is  safe,  a  diminution  of  consumption,  to  the  extent  of  500,000 
bales,  must  take  place.  How  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1838,  the  stocks  of  cotton  in  the  ports  had  considerably  increased,  and,  alarmed 
by  the  cry  of  short  crops,  spinners  had  laid  in  stocks  ahead.    One  spinner  laid  in 
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a  thiee  year's  ttock,  at  the  rale  of  10,000  bales  per  annum ;  being  enabled  to  dcr 
80  by  the  large  crop  of  1838.  Notwithstanding  that,  and  an  average  price  of  TBb. 
for  wheat,  thronghoat  1889^— accompanied  by  a  great  financial  reynlsion^ — the 
redoction  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  final  min  of 
the  United  States  Bank,  the  consnraption  of  cotton  in  England  was  reduced  ooly 
160,000  bales.  The  highest  point  which  wheat  has  yet  touched  this  year  is  678.,> 
and  all  the  people  of  England  who  consame  cottons,  are  well  employed  by  rail- 
roads and  other  means.  Ireland  consumes  but  little  cotton.  The  cost  of  cotton 
cloth  does  not  advance  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  price  of  the  raw  material. 
How  high,  therefore,  mnst  the  price  of  cotton  rise  to  diminish  consumption  30  per 
cent  ?  It  is  evident  that  a  short  supply  must  take  place,  even  if  the  crop  reaches 
2,100,000  bales.  The  falling  ofl*in  the  crop,  this  year,  is  in  the  heavy  bales  of  tfae 
Mississippi.  According  to  the  proportion  received,  and  the  weights  of  last  year, 
the  weight  of  cotton  will  be  as  follows : — 

184^-6  crop, .bales  3,055,713    Jbs.  905,880,739 

1846-7  8,000,000    859,756,000 

Hence,  2,110,000  bales  would  but  equal  the  weight  of  last  year. 

Under  all  these  c<»siderations,  to  which  we  have  but  alluded,  it  follows  that 
Great  Britain  must  buy  largely,  and  pay  well  for  what  she  buys,  as  well  £utd 
produce  as  cotton ;  and  as  exchanges  are  largely  in  our  favor,  considerable  sums 
of  specie,  in  addition  to  the  $3,000,000  already  received,  must  arrive.  All  that 
England  loses  will  probably  come  here,  and  a  collapse  in  English  credits  is  now 
comparatively  of  small  importance  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  will,  indeed^, 
afiect  speculative  prices  to  some  extent ;  but  in  former  years,  more  particularly 
1837  and  1839,  a  large  portion  of  the  business  done  here  depended  on  credits  cen« 
tering  in  London,  and  was  the  first  portion  thrown  oflT  by  the  bank ;  out  of  the 
broken  credits  of  those  years  has  grown  present  security.  The  business  of  the 
United  States,  with  England,  is  now  on  a  cash  basis.  A  great  institution,  like 
the  late  National  Bank,  is  not  now  dependent  upon  the  &vors  of  foreign  banks^ 
not  only  for  its  ability  to  meet  its  present  payments,  but  for  its  very  existence. 
We  have  large  and  surplus  products,  which  England  must  have,  and  which  she 
must  pay  for.  When  her  currency  is  full,  prices  may  rule  somewhat  higher  than 
when  money  is  scaroe  ;  but  when  the  demand  is  urgent  and  efiective,  a  raising  of 
the  rate  of  interest  and  security  will  not  afiect  prices.  A  singular  instance  of 
this  was  apparent  in  1838,  '39.  In  November,  1838,  the  bullion  in  the  Bonk  of 
England  was  £10,000,000,  and  the  price  of  wheat,  69s.  It  fluctuated  from  69e. 
to  788.  throughout  the  year,  during  which  the  bullion  diminished  to  £2,250,000, 
and  the  rate  of  interest  rose  from  3  to  6  per  cent.  All  the  efforts  of  the  bank 
could  not  diminish  the  price,  or  check  the  import  of  grain,  until  the  supply  was 
enhanced  at  home.  Such  a  position  is  now  occupied  by  all  American  produce. 
To  whatever  extent  Great  Britain  must  have  produce,  she  must  pay,  and  pay  lib- 
erally. The  vast  capital  that  she  has  garnered  up  from  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
through  centuries  of  prosperity,  she  must  expend  for  food,  because  she  has  mis- 
governed a  nation  until  starvation  for  the  many  seems  imminent 

The  external  commerce  of  the  country  being  thus  prosperous,  with  high  prices 
for  all  descriptions  of  the  products  of  industry,  the  shipping  never  before  so  ac- 
tively nor  80  profitably  employed,  and  money  pouring  in  from  abroad,  the  future 
is  indeed  bright,  as  fu  as  commercial  and  industrial  interests  are  concerned. 
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Tlie  coQtmiiaiice  of  the  war,  manifeots  its  advene  inflaence  in  financial  afi^rs 
onfy)  thitmgli  the  meana  adopted  by  the  government  to  obtain  extraordinary  sup- 
plies for  the  Treasury.  We  have,  m  a  previous  number,  referred  to  the  Joan  bill ; 
but  as  it  has  since  become  elective,  we  may  remark  upon  the  nature  of  its  opera- 
tion. The  law  allows  the  issue  of  $23,000,000  of  notes,  to  bear  nof  move  than 
6  per  cent  interest,  to  be  redeemed  at  the  Treasury,  after  one  or  two  years,  or  to 
be  funded,  at  any  time  presented  by  the  holder,  in  a  6  per  cent  stock,  semi-annual 
interest,  redeemable  in  1867,  and  transferable  at  the  Treasury ;  the  interest  on 
the  noUM  to  cease  at  sixty  days  notice.  The  $5,000,000  notes  outstanding,  under 
the  act  of  July,  1846,  are  put  on  the  same  footing.  The  notes  may  be  paid  out 
at  par,  to  creditors,  at  their  (^on.  They  may  also  be  pledged  for  money,  at  par. 
When  returned  to  the  Treasury,  others  may  be  issued  in  their  place.  Instead  of 
issuing  these  notes,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue  the  6  per  cent  stock  re- 
deemable in  1867.  The  power  to  issue  notes.  Is  to  cease  m  six  months  from  the 
date  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico.  The  proceeds  ef  tiie  public  lands  are 
appropriated,  after  1847,  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  thus  created ; 
and  if  there  is  any  excess  of  avails,  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the 
notes,  or  stock,  at  par. 

Under  this  law,  the  department  borrowed  money  at  par,  on  $6,000,000  of  notes, 
payable  in  specie,  either  in  New  Orleans  or  New  York ;  and,  on  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, advertised  for  the  remaining  $18,000,000  on  Treasury  notes,  at  6  per  cent 
interest,  payable  semi-annually.  The  efiect  of  this  movement  was  adverse  to  the 
market  value  of  the  old  stock.  It  had  been  supposed  that  the  notes  would  be 
issued  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  of  smaU  denominations,  depending  upon  the 
custom-house  demand  to  support  their  value.  In  this  view,  they  were  regarded 
as  a  currency,  the  efl^t  of  which  would  be  rather  to  enhance  the  abundance  of 
money  than  otherwise.  The  high  rate  of  interest  at  which  they  were  put  out, 
however,  changed  thenr  character  to  that  of  a  means  of  drawing  money  from 
thoae  reservoirs  where  it  usually  accumulates,  for  purposes  of  discount.  This 
would  naturally  be  the  case  where  they  can  be  had  at  par ;  inasmuch  as  that 
those  sums  of  money  that  lie  usually  in  bank,  on  deposit,  applicable  to  the  pa}^ 
ment  of  duties,  would  rather  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  notes,  drawing  6  per 
cent  interest,  and  available  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  arrival  of  a  large  sum,  near  £400,000,  ($2,000,000,)  by  the  Hibemia, 
caused  some  increased  abundance  of  money,  which,  however,  again  became  more 
difficult  to  be  obtained,  unless  for  the  best  security.  The  imports  have  by  no 
means  been  so  large  as  was  anticipated  under  the  new  tariff.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  a  reply  to  certain  resolutiona  of  the  Senate,  in  relation  to  such 
articles  as  would  yield  a  larger  revenue  at  higher  duties,  gave  a  table  of  the  du- 
ties received  at  five  cities  for  the  first  fifty-five  days  of  the  new  tariff.  The  re- 
sult was,  receipts  of  $3,730,117,  against  $3,029,457,  last  year,  an  excess  of 
$700,669.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  portion  of  this  increase  was  owing  to 
the  warehousing  of  large  quantities  of  goods  under  the  old  tarifT,  to  be  taken  out 
under  the  new. 

The  warehousing  process  is  rapidly  growing  in  popularity,  and  will  afibrd  the 
greatest  facilities  to  merchants  of  snuill  capital.  The  extensive  buildings  erected 
in  Broadway  by  the  government,  and  supposed  to  be  extensive  enough  to  hold  all 
the  bonded  goods,  are  proved  to  be  very  insufficient  for  that  purpose. 
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There  is  a  warehouse  bureau  in  the  custom-house,  under  the  direction  of  D. 
P.  Barhydt,  Esq.  In  this  bureau  are  k^pt  ten  large  ledgers,  in  which  are  recorded 
all  the  particulars  of  each  package  of  merchandise  in  warehouse.  These  pack- 
ages require  an  endless  variety  of  descriptive  particulars,  all  of  Which  require  to 
be  entered  alphabetically ;  and  from  these,  are  made  up  the  quarterly  statistical 
report,  required  by  law. 

When  goods  are  entered  for  warehouse,  an  entry  certificate  is  made  out,  as 
follows : — 

CofTOM  Hov»,  New  Tors,  CoUeetor't  Offioe,  Beptembec  6, 1819. 

WAREHOUSE  ENTBT. 

Entry  of  merchandise  imported  on  the  2d  day  of  September^  1846,  by  WtUiam  Wilton, 
in  the  ship  Roscoe,  Delano  matter,  from  Liverpool, 


Package  and  contento. 


^aa*y.  SO  per  c*L 


25  per  e*u 


aOperc't.  lOOpere't 


Toua. 


Dotiabitt 
vaJ  each 
paekafe. 


(B) 


1 1  cask  brandy 

3, 1  case  lineiu,  50  pieces .... 
3 1  caM  cloths,  i  pieces. .. . 

41  ease  marinoei-... 

5;1  case  cambric  dimity.... 
61  casepriated  muslins.... 

7  1  cose  Gros  de  Naples,  30  p. 

8  1  crate  earthenware 


1  trunk  eiotbinff.. 
1  demijoha  cordial.  > 


Inland  trans'n  it  ship*g  eh*s 


CommissioDi  8|  peroent. 


90  ff%I*9 
KSSOyds 
35  yards. 
31  p*ce8. 
300  p's.. 
50  pNjes. 
600  pV. 
per  inv'e 
per  inv'e 
5  gallons 


160 


jCi30 


60.. 
6 


jE17   6 
43 


1191  6 
1    « 


130   8 
2      3|  0 


1331  8 


101 
810 

10310 


jC90 
68 
17 
43 
60 
37 
60 
10 
50 
10 

439 
3 


454 


WlLU4M  WlLSOK. 

If  a  part  of  this  invoice  is  to  be  withdrawn,  an  entry  is  made,  as  follows : — 

CusxoM-HouBE,  Nbw  York,  Sept  96,  1846. 
Bniry  of  merchandise  intended  to  he  wUhdraum  from  warehouse  hy  Henry  T%mms,  fsr 
transportation  to  St.  Louis,  which  was  imported  into  this  district  on  the  2d  iS^pt, 
1846,  hy  William  Wilson,  in  the  ship  JKoscoe,  whereof  Delano  was  master,  from 
lAverpooL 


Mark*. 

Nm. 

Packages  and  contentf. 

(B) 

5 

One  case  combric  dimity 

300  pieces 

X60 
0 

1 

12 

10 

Charges 

Commissions 

62 

2 

£62  2s.,  equal  to  $301  ;  at  20  per  cent,  $60  20. 
Amount  of  duties,  $60  20. 

H£iniT  Thomas. 

These  are  called  "  entry"  and  "withdrawal  certificates,"  and  duplicates  are  al- 
wa3rs  made  oat  A  new  feature  has  been  added,  which  is,  to  make  three  copies 
of  these  certificates,  and  on  presenting  one  of  each  to  Mr.  Barhydt,  the  Register, 
from  them  he  makes  ont,  and  delivers  to  the  importer,  a  certificate,  specifying  the 
goods  and  packages  accurately,  the  names  of  the  importer  and  owner,  and  the 
dutiable  value  of  the  goods.    This  certificate  is  transferable  by  endorsement,  and 
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its  presentation  is  necessary  to  the  release  of  the  described  package.  It  is  mani- 
fest at  once  to  the  business  man,  that  this  certificate  is  of  incalculable  importance. 
He,  in  &ct,  for  all  purposes  of  sale  and  transfer,  carries  his  invoice  of  goods  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket.  It  is  the  best  possible  security  for  all  descriptions  of  loans, 
payments,  or  insurance.  The  certificate  may  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  from  im- 
pcvter  to  jobber,  and  from  one  jobber  to  another,  and  finally  to  a  country  merchant, 
who  may  take  the  case  from  the  custom-house.  For  one  inviDice,  as  many  cer- 
tificates may  be  issued  as  there  are  packages.  An  importer  may  divide  up,  and 
sell  an  invoice  by  certificates,  and  jobbers  may  transfer  them  again  to  their  cus- 
tomers, who  may  ultimately  take  out  the  package — he  who  buys  pays  the  duty  on 
it  As  a  matter  of  security,  these  certificates  must  become  the  most  valuable, 
both*  to  banks  and  capitalists.  They  are  as  secure  and  as  available  as  mint  cer- 
tificates. We  look  upon  this  practical  operation  of  the  warehousing  system  as  a 
new  em  in  the  commerce  of  the  country,  more  particularly  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  export  trade  must  be  followed  by  large  returns ;  and  the  greater  the  conve- 
nience given  to  the  realization  of  those  returns,  the  greater  will  be  the  welfare 
of  all  concerned. 


THE  COST  OF  RAIBINQ  WHEAT. 

In  relation  to  the  interesting  subject  of  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  in  this  coun- 
try, we  have  received  the  following  letter  from  an  intelligent  farmer  of  the  western 
part  of  this  State,  commenting  upon  a  paragraph  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for 
October,  1846.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  writer  mistakes  the  point  of  our  re- 
marks. But  we  will  let  our  correspondent  speak  for  himself,  and  then  proceed 
to  show  the  irrelevancy  of  his  statements. 

Fbebxaii  Hunt,  E^^ — Sn :  In  yonr  Commercial  Chronicle  and  Review,  for  October 
last,  the  following  passage  occurs : — "  The  highest  authority  of  the  West  states  that  wheat 
can  be  delivered  in  sacks,  on  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes,  at  16  cents  per  bushel,  free  on 
board,  which  would  make  a  price  of  40  cents  in  New  York,  or,  allowing  a  large  margin, 
50  cents  per  bushel,  fi^e  on  board,  which  would  be  equal  to  19  shillings  sterling  per  quar- 
ter, and  this  in  quantities  which  can  scarcely  be  limited." 

I  do  not  know  to  whnt  authority  you  refer  in  this  passage,  but  to  any  one  practically 
acquainted  with  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  tbe  statement  is  certainly  incredible.  As  this  is 
a  subject  of  some  interest  to  the  commercial  pubUc,  and  also  \o  our  foreign  customers,  who 
may  be  more  or  less  dependent  upon  us  for  bread,  and  as  I  have  had  considerable  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  on  one  of  the  best  wheat-growing  farms  in  the 
best  wheat-growing  town  of  this  State,  I  have  thought  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
readers  of  your  journal  to  state  about  the  cost  of  raising  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  the  most  &- 
vored  region  of  western  New  York. 

Since  noticing  that  statement  I  have  visited  some  of  the  best  and  most  fiivored  localities 
of  the  West,  during  which  I  have  had  pretty  extensive  opportunities,  both  from  per»>nal 
observation  and  intercourse  with  practical  men  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  to  get  information  on  this  subject ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  wheat  cannot  be  raised  m  any  considerable  quantities,  nor  in  any  quantities  at 
all,  for  16  cents  per  bushel.  It  cannot  be  raised  for  less  than  35  to  45  cents  per  bushel. 
And  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  raised  to  as  good,  a  profit  in  any  of  these 
States  as  in  the  most  favored  sections  of  our  own  New  York. 

It  appears  from  the  census  of  this  State,  that  there  are  but  two  towns  in  the  State  that 
exceed  an  average  of  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  and  for  the  State  it  is  considerably  less  than 
that :  but  assuming  that  amount  as  an  average  in  the  most  fevored  localities,  and  I  am 
satisned  that  there  is  no  section  of  any  considerable  extent  that  will,  for  a  term  of  years, 
exceed  that  amount,  either  in  this  or  the  western  States,  I  propose  to  state  the  expense  of 
raising  a  bushel  of  wheat,  nearly,  in  New  York,  from  my  own  experience,  and  from  obser- 
vation and  information  derived  from  practical  men  of  the  We^.  The  first  item  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  price  of  the  land,  which  say  for  New  York  $50  per  acre,  $3  50 ;  next 
ploughing,  say  twice,  at  ^l  25  per  acre,  $2  50 ;  then  harrowmg  three  times,  35  cents  per 
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acre,  75  cento;  seed  one  and  a  half  bushels  per  acwi  at  88  cents  perboahel,  $1  31 ;  mwinf, 
6  cents  per  acre ;  harvesting,  about  $1  50 ;  threshing,  one-tenth  at  twenty  boahels  per 
acre  at  88  cents  per  bushej,  would  be  $1  75:  then  diere  is  drawing  to  market,  which 
varies  very  materially  according  to  the  distance  it  has  to  be  cartad — my  ovm  costs  me  abeot 
75  cents  per  hundred  bushels,  which  would  be  about  15  cents  per  acre  y  then  there  is  the 
wear  and  tear  of  teams  and  utensils  of  husbandry,  which  say  25  cents  per  acre ;  and  I 
think  most  practical  formers  will  sustain  me  in  having  put  the  cost  of  Ae  di^rent  items  ci 
ejq>enditure  low  enough,  and  we  «haU  have  for  the  aggregate  expenditure  ^11  77,  in 
round  numbers  $13,  which,  on  an  average  of  twenty  bw&els  per  acre,  would  be  GO  cents 
per  bushel  nett  cost 

At  the  West,  the  chief  di^erence  in  the  expense  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  diflerence 
on  the  interest  of  the  land,  and  the  lefis  price  of  wheat  for  seed ;  as  the  ploughing,  harrow- 
ing, sowing,  harvesting,  etc.,  will  cost  about  the  same ;  and  then  the  i^nlities  for  marketiDg 
are  not  generally  so  good  in  the  Western  States  as  they  are  here— indeed  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon  to  find  men,  even  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  who  have  to  draw  their  wheat  from  thirty  to 
fifty  miles  to  maiket  Where  this  is  the  case,  so  fiir  from  being  able  to  pot  tbeff  wheat  free 
on  board  at  16  cents  per  bushel,  it  will  cost  them  more  than  a  moiety  of  that  sum  lo  per- 
form the  single  item  of  drawing  it  to  market 

One  observation  may  I  think  be  made  which  experience  will  justify : — that  with  a  low 
price  for  wheat,  say  fixnn  40  to  50  cents,  in  the  principal  maikets,  tb^  soppiy  will  always 
be  limited;  this  arises  from  the  supplies  which  Ue  at  a  distance. from  markets  not  coming 
forward,  as  they  never  can  in  any  great  quantities  at  such  low  prices,  because  the  cost  of 
transportation  bears  so  great  a  ratio  to  the  price  received ;  but  when  the  price  rules  higher, 
say  from  6  to  7  shillings,  the  suppUes  will  be  abundant,  as  these  prices  will  enable  the 
holders  at  distant  points  to  bring  forward  their  whole  supplies.  The  state  of  fiuns  in  last 
year  was  an  exempUfication  of  diese  remarks :  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  prices  ruled 
low  and  the  supplies  were  limited,  but  ajfter  the  advance  of  prices  in  September,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  advices  fiT>m  England,  they  continued  to  flow  with  such  an  increaang 
volume,  that  prices  of  flour  were  depressed  in  New  York  to  a  lower  point,  and  for  a  greater 
length  of  time,  than  were  ever  before  known.  W.  S. 

Wheatlandy  Monroe  Covnty,  N,  F. 

Our  correspondent  assames  that  the  wheat  culture,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
is  a  criterion  for  that  in  the  localities  to  which  we  dlnded,  as  being  able  to  raise 
it  at  17  cents.  The  fact  of  the  ability  of  the  lake  shores  to  raise  wheat  st^ken 
cents,  was  established  before  the  American  InsUtate  last  year.  In  our  article, 
we  said  17  cents,  to  make  a  small  allowance.  The  first  item  in  the  calcolation 
of  our  corre6p<nK)ent,  of  $3.60,  for  interest,  is  one  to  which  western  cuHure 
is  not  exposed ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  amount  will  bny  the  land  in  fee  sim- 
ple, and  fence  it.  The  breaking  up  of  prairie  land  costs  $1.75  per  acre,  and 
the  land  is  then  ready  for  "  sod  grain,"  of  which  it  will  produce  20  bushels. 
The  smooth  lands  of  the  western  lake  shores  aflford  fecilities  for  machine 
labor,  that  saves  great  expense  in  the  items  of  liarvesting  and  threshing,  re- 
ducing them  to  half  what  our  correspondent  allows,  and  the  item  of  seed  is  erro- 
neeus,  inasmuch  as  that  the  quantity  of  seed  com  should  be  deducted  from  the 
product,  and  the  cost  averaged  upon  the  balance.  Thus,  the  sum  of  his  items  is 
$11.77;  deduct  seed  com,  $1.31 — Cleaves  $10.42,  which,  on  18}  bushels,  is  66 
cents,  instead  of  60.  In  Wheatland,  Monroe  county,  the  residence  of  our  corres- 
pondent, the  average  product,  according  to  the  census  of  1846,  is  22  bushels  to  the 
acre,  (which  would  make  the  cost  61  cents,  instead  of  60,  as  he  has  it,)  and  yet 
the  population  of  that  town  decreased  6  per  cent,  in  1840  to  1846 ;  and  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  in  that  town  was  only  109,000  bushels  in  1846,  against  lOSfiOQ, 
in  1840.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  items  of  buying  land,  fencing,  and  breaking 
up,  are  incident  to  western  farming  only  the  first  year,  when  the  product  is  90 
bushels,  and  will  cover  the  expense.  After  that,  the  light-ploughing,  harrowingi 
threshing,  harvesting,  carting,  drawing,  wear  and  tear,  dtc.,  will,  at  the  outside, 
reach  $4.60  per  acre— but  we  will  say  $6.00— and  30  bushels  will  be  raised, 
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from  which  Redact  a  bushels  for  seed,  and  38  bushels  will  cost  17  cents  each. 

This  is  the  case  with  western  farming,  although  our  conrespoDdent  raay  be  neariy 

li^C  as  to  New  York  wheat    Again,  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  wheat  on  the  rher 

counties  of  Illinois,  an  intelligent  farmer,  of  large  experience,  stated  to  a  member 

of  the  American  Listitnte,*  (in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  a 

bushel  of  wheat  in  that  region,)  as  follows : — 

<<  To  hire  the  land  and  aU  the  emltwre,  with  every  expenss,  it  would  not  exceed,  on  an 
aTerage,  30  cents  per  bosheL" 

Now,  it  will  be  supposed  that  Uiese  &ets  would  produce  results.  Unfortunately 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  they  have  done  sa  Take  the  State  census  for  1840, 
«nd  point  off  the  eight  largest  wheat  counties,  and  compare  their  product  and 
popuUition  in  1840,  with  1845,  as  follows : — 

WHEAT  PRODUCED.  POPULATIOH. 

1840.     184<.      1840.     184S. 

Cayuga 601,824  653,896  50^63  49,663 

eeneaee^ 911,596  1,025,218  59,605  57,294 

Livingston 823,050  821.762  35,710  33,193 

Monroe 1,074,320  1,338,585  44,718  45,634 

Ontario 770,235  918,616  43,501  42,592 

Orleans 680,202  692,127  25,015.  25,845 

Wayne 571,083  587,817  42,160  42,515 

Fates 705,628  403,069  20,442  20,777 

6,137,838         6,441,090  321,538  317,613 

Increase. 303,252  

Decrease 3,935 

The  population  for  Monroe,  excludes  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  Genesee  em- 
braces Wyoming.  Here  is  an  actual  decrease  in  the  population  of  the  great 
#beat-growing  counties  of  New  York.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  large  wheat- 
growing  counties  of  Michigan : — 

WHEAT.  POPULATION. 

1840.  1840.  1846. 

Calhoun 176,630  10,599  15,749 

Cass 95,101  5,710  8,078 

Jackson 180,649  13,130  16,853 

Kalamazoo 161,168  7,380  10,192 

Lenawee , 167,891  17,889  23,011 

Oakland 264,965  23.646  30,288 

St.  Joseph- : 131,451  7,068  10,097 

Washtenaw „ 216,597  «3,5T1  26,979 

1,394,452                 109,183  141,247 

Increase 32,064 

There  is  no  report  of  the  wheat  product  of  Michigan,  with  the  census  of  1845, 
but  we  may  compare  the  exports  of  Detroit,  St  Joseph's,  and  Monroe,  as  follows : — 

1841.  .  1846. 

Floor.  WhMit.  Floor.  Wheat 

Detroit 180,000  51,000  464,092  114,397 

Monroe 9,302  23,015  155,108  372,847 

St  Joseph's 68,600  90,612  129,333  235,645 

Total 257,962  164,627  748,533  729,889 


*  See  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  138^1846; 
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Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  exports  in  bushels  of  wheat  from  those  cities 
were  1,354,137  bushels,  nearly  equal  to  the  product  of  the  eight  counties  in  1841. 
If  the  exports  in  1846  bear  the  same  proportion  to  their  products,  the  wheat  cix^ 
of  those  counties  must  have  increased  2,800,000  bushels,  or  200  per  cent,  in  the 
same  time  that  the  product  of  the  New  York  counties  has  increased  bj  6  per  cent, 
and  the  population  decreased.    These  are  the  legitimate  results  of  the  figures  we 
have  pointed  out  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  wheat  at  the  West.    It  will  be  observed 
that  the  argument  of  our  correspondent,  that  low  prices  failed  to  call  out  wheat, 
holds  true  of  New  York ;  but  the  prices  which  did  not  remunerate  the  New  York 
farmer,  stimulated  western  production  in  the  manner  we  have  seen,  and  Newr 
York  farmers  moved  West  to  avail  themselves  of  the  difference.    The  western 
ports  nearly  all  show  similar  results.    In  1844,  Chicago  exported,  in  flour  and 
wheat,  935,000  bushels;  and  in  1846, 1,458,672  bushels.     This  large  increase 
has  been  without  internal  means  of  communication,  and  mostly  in  seasons  of  low 
prices.    Last  June  flour  in  New  York  was  under  $4.    Next  spring  the  Illinois 
and  Indiana  canals  will  throw  open  vast  tracts  of  land,  capable  of  cultivation  at 
the  low  figures  we  have  named. 
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MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  MONTREAL. 
We  have  received,  with  **  the  compliments  of  the  Board  of  Directors,"  the  sixth  amnial 
report  of  this  flourishing  institution,  from  which  we  learn  that  it  is  entirely  fi%e  from  debt 
The  library  contains  4,209  volumes,  and  the  nmnber  of  books  issaed  dming  the  year  1846 
was  3,900,  exclusive  of  periodicals  to  the  extent  of  about  500.  Of  the  446  members  com- 
posing  the  association,  340  constantly  avail  themselves  of  the  library.  The  increase  of 
these  numbers,  compared  with  those  of  former  years,  especially  in  regard  to  the  books 
issued,  is  matter  of  just  gratification  to  the  Directors,  as  fumishmg  strong  evidence  of  the 
growing  usefulness  of  the  institution.  Of  the  fourteen  monthly  journals,  with  which  the 
rooms  are  supplied,  the  "  Merchants'  Magazine**  is  the  only  one  from  the  United  States. 
A  course  of  lecttires  was  commenced  on  the  10th  of  December.  At  the  previous  annua] 
meeting  a  prize  was  oflered  for  an  essay  on  "  Commerce,  its  Objects  and  History."  But 
one  essay,  only,  was  submitted ;  and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Alexander  Morris.  The 
following  gentlemen  constitute  the  Board  of  Dnectors,  for  1847 . — J.  H.  Winn,  President  ; 
G.  H.  Frothingham,  Vice-President ;  S.  Lester  Taylor,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Robert 
Lindsay,  Recording  Secretary ;  Charles  Freeland,  Treasurer ;  Alexander  Morris,  John 
M'Gill,  David  Lindsay,  8.  R.  Evans,  John  Murray,  J.  W.  M'Glashan,  A.  M'Donald,  D. 
Busteed,  David  Muir,  A.  D.  Macdougall,  Directors ;  John  Young,  Esq.,  H.  E^  Montgo- 
merie,  Esq.,  W.  C.  Evans,  Esq.,  Donald  Eraser,  Esq.,  Honorary  Directors. 


LAW  OF  "RESPITE"  IN  LOUISIANA. 
We  invite  the  notice  of  our  readers  to  the  article  in  the  present  nmnber,  upon  Louisi- 
ana Law,  on  the  subject  of  "  Respite,**  We  were  not  before  aware,  and  we  doubt  if  many 
of  our  merchants  are  at  all  informed,  of  the  existence  of  such  a  peculiarity  in  the  jurispra  - 
dence  of  one  of  our  sister  States — a  peculiarity  so  deeply  afiecting  their  rights  and  interests, 
in  their  creditor  relations  to  the  merchants  of  that  State.  We  hope  often  to  hear  from  on  r 
New  Orleans  correqK>ndent. 
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MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  twenty-sixth  annoal  report  of  this  excellent  institiition  has  been  published,  and,  as 
QBoal,  ejchibiis  the  afihiiB  of  the  association  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition.  The  nam- 
ber  of  members  at  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  as  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  was 
2,129.  The  withdrawals  for  the  year  1846,  were  295.  New  members  added  the  past 
year,  (1846)  609.  The  whole  number  of  membere  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1847,  2,443  ; 
exhibiting  a  nett  gain  of  314  during  the  year  1846.  From  the  Treasurer's  report,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  balance  on  hand  31st  of  December,  1845,  was  $603  16,  and  that  the 
^  receipts  from  all  sources  in  1846,  amounted  to  $5,060  61 — ^making  a  total  of  $5,663  77. 
The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  were  $4,889  46 — leaving  a  balance  on  hand  3 Ist  of 
December,  1846,  of  $774  31. 

A  comparison  with  the  statement  of  the  Treasurer  in  the  last  annual  report,  shows  the 
present  condition  to  be  more  favorable  than  even  the  improvement  manifested  at  that  time, 
and  sustains  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  report,  that  the  darker  dajre  of  the  institution 
have  passed  away,  and  that  the  future  opens  brighter  prospects.  It  will  appear,  on  com- 
paring the  two  reports,  that  the  receipts  for  initiation  fees,  and  quarterly  dues,  are  $208 
greater,  while  the  expenses,  salaries,  light  and  insurance,  are  $229  less,  than  the  previous 
year ;  thus  enabling  a  larger  expenditure  for  books  and  periodicals ;  the  amount  laid  out 
tor  which  is  $444  more  in  the  last  year,  than  in  the  preceding ;  and  there  has  also  been 
$114  greater  amount  paid  for  binding  and  printing,  than  for  the  corresponding  period. 
The  association,  we  are  happy  to  state,  remains  entirely  free  fit)m  debt 

Nearly  two  thousand  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  Library  during  the  year  1846, 
making  the  total  number  at  the  present  time,  24,623.  The  following  statement  has  been 
careMy  compiled  from  the  reports  made  by  the  several  Boards  of  Direction,  commencing 
January,  1836,  and  exhibits  for  each  year  the  initiation  fees  and  quarterly  dues  received, 
the  expenditures  for  books  and  periodicals,  and  the  number  of  volumes  added,  to  the  pres- 
ent time  .^— 

Oott  of  Booki  y ohuMt 

FoM.  Don.  and  periodicals.  added. 

1835 $680  $3,169  06  $2,126  32  1,522 

1836 867  3,P61  50  2,286  74  1,845 

1837 936  4,770  00  2,806  47  2,547 

1838 1,003  5,788  50  3,115  72  2.471 

1839 1,097  6,482  00  4,278  23  3,583 

1840 501  6,183  00  1,995  19  390 

1841 627  6.029  50  1,495  12  1,186 

1842 308  4.998  75  2,179  79  1^52 

1843 „. 248  4,002  75  797  90  465 

1844 387  3,461  00  708  35  745 

1845 582  4,024  50  1.628  60  1,428 

1846 609  4,206  00  2,072  59  1.883 

Every  merchant,  and  every  merchant's  clerk,  should  belong  to  an  institution  so  eminent- 
ly adapted  to  advance  their  own  personal  progress,  as  well  as  that  of  society. 


CUSTOM-HOUSE  AND  EXCHANGE  AT  VALPARAISO. 

The  custom-house  at  Valparaiso  is  a  beantiiul  and  spacious  building,  and  from  its  sitaa- 
tion  on  the  Muele  (Mole)  is  an  object  which  attracts  the  attention  of  all  who  arrive  at  Val- 
paraiso. In  the  neighborhood  of  the  custom-house  is  the  exchange.  It  is  a  plain  building, 
and  contains  a  large  and  elegant  reading-room,  in  which  may  always  be  found  the  princi- 
pal European  newspapftrs.  In  this  reading-room  there  is  also  an  excellent  telescope  by 
Dollond,  which  is  a  source  of  amusement,  by  affording  a  view  of  the  comical  scenes  some- 
times enacted  on  board  the  ships  in  the  port 
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WASPHNGTON,  AS  A  MERCHANT! 

By  every  variety  of  commentary,  has  almost  every  fibre  of  the  character  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man  been  illustrated  His  military  talent  has,  in  all  its  phases,  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  world — ^weighed,  analyzed,  reviewed — until  it  has  come  oat  of  its  fierce 
ordeal,  established,  as  of  the  very  first  order  of  judgment,  energy,  bravery.  His  reputation 
as  a  statesman  has  been  blazoned  abroad  with  a  vigor,  derived  alike  fit>m  the  truth  and  its 
forcible  use.  Men  have  honored  themselves  by  giving  the  power  of  their  intellect  to  the 
history  of  his  devotion  to  his  country.  All  his  movements  in  war-^all  his  acts  in  the  cab- 
inet, are  on  record ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  men  that  ever  trod  the  earth,  of  whose 
reputation  it  is  sale,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  should  be  thorough. 

But  George  Washington  was  a  great  man,  in  other  departments  of  hfe  than  those  Mend- 
ed with  the  army  and  the  state ;  and  it  is  to  a  feature  in  his  character,  leas  prominently  be- 
fore the  world,  but  one  of  the  most  valuable,  of  which  we  would  speak  in  this  article.  It 
is  the  order,  regularity,  method,  punctuality,  and«  above  all,  the  rectitude — the  unsullied 
and  unchangeable  devotion  to  his  engagements)  which  distinguished  him,  and  which,  com- 
bined, are  the  very  qualities  that  make  up  the  merchant  In  all  these,  the  example  of 
Washington  may  fittingly  be  urged  upon  the  consideiation  of  the  merchants  of  the  Union. 
The  old  merchants  of  the  colonies  were  the  very  men  who  perilled  the  most  in  arraying 
themselves  on  the  side  of  a  separation  from  England.  Theirs  was  no  cheap  patriotism — 
no  offering  of  words ;  but  the  severing  of  a  profitable  mercantile  connection — die  riving 
asunder  of  relations  that  involved  sacrifices  alike  keen  and  cosdy.  From  among  those 
merchants,  some  of  the  most  valued  and  useful  of  the  officera  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution 
were  taken,  and  they  proved  themselves  as  active  in  the  trade  of  war,  as  they  had  ever 
been  vigilant  in  the  war  of  trade. 

The  education  of  Washington  was  purely  a  practical  one.  All  that  he  added  to  this  was 
the  result  of  effi)rts  in  maturer  life,  generally  made,  as  events  demonstrated  the  particular 
necessity  of  the  study.  This  was  a  business  foundation,  early  laid ;  and  though  at  a  time 
of  lifb  when  boyhood  is  usually  in  its  recklesmeas,  the  various  parts  of  a  busmess  education 
were  thorou^y  built  up  in  his  character. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  studied  die  intricate  forms  of  business  with  an  ardor  which 
showed  what  was  in  him — with  a  method  which  dem<»i8trated  how  that  was  to  be  devel- 
oped. He  copied  out  bills  of  exchange,  notes  of  hand,  bills  of  sale,  receipts,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  the  class,  which  he  denominated  "  Forms  of  Writing,"  and  these  are  remarka- 
ble for  the  precision  and  the  elegance  with  which  they  are  copied.  His  manuscripts,  even 
then,  were  of  the  utmost  neatness  and  uniformity ;  the  diagrams  always  beautiful ;  the  col- 
umns and  tables  of  figures  exact,  and  in  unstained  and  unblotted  order.  Old  Tim  linkin- 
water  would  have  looked  most  approvingly  over  ku  work,  and  admitted  **  George"  to  the 
awful  books  of  *<  Cheeryble,  Brothers."  His  excellent  historian,  Mr.  Sparks,  who  has  given 
us  that  rarest  of  all  books,  a  reUable  biography,  remarius,  that  these  excellent  habits  of 
method  and  order,  thus  early  formed,  continued  throughout  life.  His  business  papery 
ledgers,  day-books,  in  which  none  wrote  but  himself,  were  models  of  exactness.  The  de- 
scription of  them  might  apply  to  those  of  the  most  careful  book-keeper  in  our  metropolis. 
Every  &ct  had  its  place,  and  was  recorded  in  a  plain,  clear  handwriting,  and  there  was 
neither  interlineation,  blot,  or  blemish !  Frank  Osbaldistone's  &ther  could  have  asked  no 
more.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  such  ideas  of  what  the  methods  of  a  business  man  ahonld 
be,  we  ahould  find  as  one  of  his  '^  Rules  of  Behavior,*'— -a  code  of  laws  drawn  up  for  lus 
own  government,  when  at  the  immature  age  to  whidi  we  have  already  referred,  and  woo- 
deiihl  in  tlinr  fitness — the  following : — 

'<  12th.  Let  your  discourse  with  men  of  bosinen  be  short  and  comprehensive.'' 

in  the  46th.  '<  Undertake  not  what  yon  cannot  peifoim,  bat  be  careful  to  keep  yoar 
pvotmae." 
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These  relca — this  manifestation  of  a  "  bosineas  talent," — ^were  not  merely  the  develop- 
ment of  some  temporary  purpose,  but  finqly  festened  roles  of  life,  which  were  made  to 
mould  his  life,  and  their  value  to  him  soon  became  manifest.  He  left  school  at  the  age  of 
sixteen ;  and  such  was  his  reputation  for  probity  and  habits  of  business — for  diligence  and 
habits  of  despatch — that  several  eminent  Virginia  gentlemen  were  amdous  to  secure  his 
•enrices ;  and  he  soon  became  busied  in  laborious  duties,  the  cares  of  which  found  an  agree- 
able relief  by  the  society  of  his  cherished  brother  Lawrence,  at  Mount  Vemon,  a  name, 
whose  associations  were  thereafter  to  be  rendered  so  glorious.  With  that  brother,  in  1751, 
he  left  the  soil  of  his  country  for  the  first  and  last  time,  and  made  a  visit  of  four  months  to 
the  West  Indies.  Throughout  all  this  tour,  the  traits  of  character,  of  which  this  article  is 
particularly  designed  to  speak,  were  constantly  manifesting  themselves.  He  daily  copied 
the  log-book,  noted  every  thing,  looked  at  every  thing,  and  was  never  idle.  When  at  Bar- 
badoes,  the  commerce  of  the  island  was  one  of  the  subjects,  concerning  which,  he  made 
investigation,  and  about  which,  he  made  appropriate  records  in  his  joumaL 

The  time  soon  came  for  him  to  be  the  actor  in  the  greater  scenes  of  life,  and  were  it 
within  the  design  of  this  article  to  follow  his  steady  advance  firom  one  station  of  useMnees 
and  honor  to  another,  it  would  only  be  to  point  to  the  same  unchanging  rectimde,  and  fidel- 
ity to  every  engagement — the  same  precise  order^-the  same  undeviating  exactness.  The 
boy,  who  had  with  such  care  collated  and  prepared  the  details  of  an  exercife  at  school, 
brou^t  into  like  order  the  statistics  necessary  to  be  studied  before  a  campaign  could  be 
wisely  conmienced.  Every  thing  that  could  illustrate  the  duty  of  the  soldier — ^the  province 
of  the  commander — the  plan  of  attack  or  defence — ^the  topography  of  the  field  of  battle — 
was,  by  his  indomitable  industry,  his  steadfast  method,  brought  into  a  condensed  form,  that 
it  might  be  easily  grasped  by  the  mind — ^that  **  the  business  *'  of  the  war  might  be  well  done. 

Nor  was  it  in  war  alone,  that  the  man  of  order  developed  himselH  We  quote,  in  full, 
what  Mr.  Sparks  says  upon  the  subject  of  his  conduct  in  this  respect,  when  President  of  the 
United  States: — 

"  During  the  presidency,  it  was  likewise  his  custom  to  subject  the  treasury  reports  and 
accompan3ring  documents  to  the  process  of  tutular  condensation,  with  a  vast  expenditure  of 
labor  and  patience ;  but  it  enabled  him  to  grasp,  and  retain  in  their  order,  a  series  of  iso- 
lated fects,  and  the  results  of  a  compUcated  mass  of  figures,  which  could  never  have  been 
mastered  so  effectually  by  any  other  mode  of  approaching  them.*' 

From  1759  to  1764,  Washington  was,  in  some  measure,  an  acting  merchant;  for,  in  that 
calmest  period  of  his  life — after  the  brief,  but  brilliant  episode  of  the  Braddock  campaign, 
most  honorable  to  himself,  however  disastrous  to  one  whose  name  was  more  prominent, 
and  before  the  great  drama  of  the  revolution — ^he  regularly  exported  to  London  the  product 
of  his  large  estate  on  the  Potomac  The  shipments  were  made  in  his  own  name,  and  to 
his  correspondents  in  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  to  which  places  his  tobacco  was  consigned. 
Arc  there  none  of  those  precious  bills  of  lading  yet  in  existence  ?  They  would  be  valued 
by  many  of  us,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  at  least,  as  evidences  of  the  attention  which  he 
gave  to  all  his  busineas. 

In  return  for  the  articles  exported,  it  was  his  custom,  twice  in  each  year,  to  import,  at 
that  period,  fit>m  London,  the  goods  which  he  desired  to  use ;  and  Mr.  Sparks  thus  de- 
bneates  bow  accurately  he  fiilfilled  his  duties  as  an  importer: — 

'*  He  required  his  agent  to  send  him,  in  addition  to  a  general  bill  of  the  whole,  the  origi- 
nal vouchers  of  the  shop-keepers  and  mechanics,  fit>m  whom  purchases  had  been  made. 

"  So  particular  was  he  in  these  concerns,  that  he  recorded  with  his  own  hand,  in  books 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  all  the  long  lists  of  orders,  and  eopies  of  the  mniti&iioas  receipts 
from  the  different  merchants  and  tradesmen  who  had  supplied  the  goods.  In  this  way,  he 
kept  a  perfect  oversight  of  the  businesB ;  ascertained  the  prices ;  could  delect  any  imposi- 
tion, mismanagement,  or  carelessness,  and  tell  when  any  advantage  was  taken  of  him ;  of 
indiicfa,  if  he  discovered  any,  he  did  not  fiul  to  remind  his  correspondents.** 
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And  all  this,  we  must  remember,  was  while  he  had  the  charge  of  the  vast  estate  of  Mount 
Vemon,  and  while  he  was  dispensing  a  large  and  generous  hospitality. 

When  the  French  war  had  ended,  it  became  his  doty  to  attend  to  the  settlement  of  the 
complicated  military  accounts  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  a  task,  arduous  enough,  but,  like 
an  the  other  duties  of  his  life,  faithfully  performed. 

The  war  of  the  revolution  left  him  no  leisure  for  personal  attendance  on  his  private  busi- 
ness, but  yet  it  wbb  never  neglected.  He  could  not  be  personally  present ;  but  while  the 
noises  of  the  camp,  the  preparations  for  battle,  the  deliberations  of  councils,  were  aU  shared 
in  to  the  utmost,  his  correspondence  about  his  home  affiurs,  were  as  thorough  and  minate, 
as  though  he  had  been  an  absentee  of  leisure. 

His  accounts,  while  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  country,  were  so  accorately  kept,  that 
to  this  hour  they  are  an  example  held  up  before  the  nation.  His  habitd  of  business  enabled 
him,  alhiidst  the  tumult  of  the  revolution — ^its  fierce  contests — ^its  sufferings  and  disorders, 
to  80  methodize  and  record  all  the  business  incidents  of  each  day,  that  the  end  of  the  war 
found  him  prepared  to  lay  before  Congress  an  exact  statement  of  his  expenditures.  There 
was  about  him  a  pervading  principle  of  order,  not  of  a  lifeless,  sluggish  cast,  but  life-like 
and  energetic ;  so  that,  while  every  thing  was  well  done,  it  was  done  in  time  and  in  earnest 

Let  any  one  read  his  will,  and  they  will  rise  up  firom  the  perusal,  with  the  conviction, 
that  a  more  thorough  man  of  business  never  lived.  There  have  been  many  documents  of 
a  similar  kind,  drawn  up  with  wonderful  care  and  labor,  and  at  vast  remuneration,  by  gen- 
tlemen learned  in  the  law,  but  none  where  every  incident  is  so  carefully  attended  to — not 
in  the  spirit  of  fearfulness  of  flaws  and  evasions,  and  all  the  thousand  munitions  of  attack 
to  wh^ch  they  resort  who  "  break^  wiUs — but  in  the  orderly,  sound,  business-like  manner, 
in  which  a  Gresham  mig^t  have  written  his  projection  of  an  exchange. 

But  we  need  point  to  no  isolated  instance.  His  whole  life  establishes  the  fact,  that  a 
more  perfect  man  of  business  never  lived  than  was  (Jeorge  Washington. 

Valueless,  indeed,  in  the  comparison,  had  they  stood  alone,  would  all  this  method,  and 
order,  and  industry  be.  A  merchant  may  have  all  these,  and  yet  be  but  sagacious  and — 
unprincipled ;  but  of  this  man,  a  nobler  record  is  lefl  to  us.  I  quote  only  what  Thomas 
Jefferson  has  said,  and  he  q)oke  certainly  with  no  improper  bias  :— 

"ms  INTBORITY  WAS   MOST  P0RE." 

To  the  merchant  of  the  United  States,  the  example  of  Pater  Patria  has  not  been,  and 
will  not  be  lost  So  prompt  to  do — so  exact  in  doing — so  wise  to  know  what  was  to  be 
done — so  prudent  as  to  what  should  not  be  done — such  unsullied  honesty — such  pure  in- 
tegrity. These  are  the  qualities  that,  combined,  make  up  the  good  and  great  merchant ; 
and  as  they  were  eminent  in  (Jeorge  Washington,  may  he  not  be  claimed  as  well  by  the 
merchants,  as  by  the  soldiers,  or  formers,  or  statesmen  ?  W.  H.  B. 


PUBLIC  LOTTERIES  OF  LUVLA.,  PERU. 
In  Lima,  there  is  a  public  lottery,  which  the  government  fiirms  to  a  private  individual, 
for  a  considerable  sum.  The  tickets  are  drawn  weekly.  The  price  of  a  ticket  is  one  real. 
The  largest  prize  is  $1,000 ;  the  smaller  prizes,  $500,  $250,  or  $100.  A  lottery  on  a 
larger  scale  is  drawn  every  three  months.  The  highest  prize  in  this  lottery  is  $4,000, 
and  the  price  of  the  ticket  is  four  reals.  To  every  ticket  is  afiixed  a  motto,  usunlly  con- 
sisting of  an  invocation  to  a  saint,  and  a  prayer  for  good  luck,  and  at  the  drawing  of  the 
lottery,  this  motto  is  read  aloud,  when  the  number  of  the  ticket  is  announced.  Few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lima  fail  to  buy  at  least  one  ticket  in  the  weekly  lottery.  The  negroes  are 
particularly  fond  of  trying  their  luck  in  this  way,  and  in  many  instances  fortune  has  been 
singularly  kind  to  them.* 

*  Tschudi^s  Travels  in  Peru,  in  1842 ;  published  by  Wiley  &  Putnam. 
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THE  PRAYING  PARSEE  MERCHANT. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Home,  missionary  at  Bombay, 
to  the  editor  of  the  "  Dayspring."  Mr.  Hume  says  there  are  aboat  twenty-five  thousand 
Parsees,  or  followers  of  Zoroaster,  resident  in  Bombay,  and  that  they  constitute  the. most 
intelligent,  enterprising  and  wealthy  class  of  the  native  population.  Our  own  fevored 
Christendom,  (we  say  it  rcvefrently,)  is  not  without  its  praying  merchants,  who  know  how 
to  drive  a  good  bargain : — 

"  A  few  days  since,  I  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  shop  of  a  Pardee,  with  whom  I  am  con- 
aderably  acquainted.  It  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  fetmd  him  standing  on  the  steps  of 
his  shop,  with  his  &ce  toward  the  setting  son,  busily  engaged  in  repeating  his  prayers. 
Many  people  were  passing  along  the  street  just  before  him  ;  but  this  seemed  to  cause  him 
no  concern,  unleee  when  he  had  occasion  to  bow  to  some  acquaintance.  When  I  turned 
to  enter  his  shop,  he  gave  me  a  very  cordial  salutation,  bowing  and  waving  his  hand  for 
me  to  enter,  but  all  the  time  repeating  his  prayers  as  rapidly  as  ever.  Perceiving  that  no 
one  was  present  in  the  shop  to  attend  to  me,  he  clapped  his  hands  several  times,  making  a 
loud  noise,  the  object  of  which  seemed  to  be  well  understood  by  the  fiimily,  as  his  son,  a 
young  man  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  came  running  into  the  shop. 

"  I  asked  him  the  price  of  the  article  which  I  had  come  to  purchase  ;  when  he,  being  in 
doubt,  went  and  inquired  of  his  fiither,  who,  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand,  wrote 
upon  the  palm  of  the  other  the  price  to  be  charged.  The  young  man  then  came  back  and 
told  what  his  father  had  said  ;  but  the  price  being  extravagant,  I  objected  to  it,  and  told 
him  what  I  would  give.  The  young  man,  not  feeling  at  liberty  to  act  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, went  and  reported  my  Qffer  to  his  fiither,  who  shook  his  head,  and  again  wrote  on 
his  hand,  as  before,  a  sum  considerably  less  than  the  first  mentioned.  The  young  man 
again  came  and  stated  the  price  now  asked ;  which  being  still  very  unreasonable,  I  was 
about  to  leave,  but  said  I  would  give  him  the  sum  offered  at  first  if  he  chose  to  take  it 
The  young  man  again  hastoned  to  his  father  with  my  offer,  and,  as  he  shook  his  head  at 
t^s,  I  passed  out  at  *another  door,  leaving  him  repeating  his  prayers  as  busily  as  ever. 
While  I  remained,  he  appeared  much  interested  in  what  was  passing  in  the  shop  ;  and  al- 
though praying  with  his  &ce  in  an  opposite  direction,  he  every  moment  turned  so  far  about 
as  to  catch  a  glance  of  us,  and  observe  what  we  were  doing. 

"  The  person  here  mentioned  is  an  intelligent,  shrewd  businessman ;  but,  alas,  how  blind 
in  regard  to  spiritual  matters !  He  readily  acknowledged  that  we  are  indebted  to  God  for 
every  thing  ;  but  I  have  often  seen  him,  early  in  the  morning,  bowing  reverently  in  suc- 
cession to  the  different  articles  in  his  shop,  muttering  over  something  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  done  from  a  superstitious  belief  that  it  may  secure  him  good  prices  and  prosperous 
business.*' 


NOVEL  COMMERCIAi:  SPECULATION. 
We  cut  fipom  the  *'  Polynesian,''  published  at  Honolulu,  the  ofiicial  organ  of  the  Hawaiian 
Govenmient,  conducted  by  James  Jackson  Jarvis,  an  American,  the  following  statement, 
which  illustrates  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the  American  character : — 

« An  enterprising  Yankee  at  Canton  has  recently  built  a  Chinese  junk  of  about  300 
tons,  fitted  and  rigged  entirely  after  the  Chinese  mode,  which  he  intends  taking  to  New 
York,  loading  her  with  every  species  of  China  knicknacs,  curioeities,  ete^  to  be  sold  on 
board  after  arrival  off  that  city.  He  takes  also  a  Chinese  crew,  a  theatrical  and  juggling 
company,  males  and  females,  and  every  thing  curious,  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Celestials.  The  junk  will  have  canvass-sails,  and  a  Ckristian  rudder,  to  make 
her  suitable  for  the  long  voyage,  but  upon  arrival  at  the  Narrows,  every  thing  foreign  will 
be  replaced  by  Chinese  articles,  mat  sails,  clumsy  rudder  and  all,  and  the  junk  anchor  off 
the  city  in  her  entire  oriental  costume  and  build,  where  she  will  remain  as  a  show-shop, 
sale-room  and  mountebank  exhibition.  It  is  expected  she  will  make  the  passage  in  five 
months.  The  cost  of  the  whole  afjair  will  be  about  $30,000,  and  the  *  cute  *  proprietor 
will  undoubtedlv  realize  a  large  fortune.  After  having  exhausted  the  United  States,  he 
has  been  offered  $20,000  to  deliver  his  junk  in  England.  The  Manhattanese  will  stare  as 
broadly  at  the  strange  sight  of  a  cruiser  fiom  the  flowery  land  sailing  up  their  noble  river, 
as  did  the  aborigines  when  old  Hendrick  Hudson  astonished  their  unsophisticated  senses 
by  a  display  of  his  Duteh  canvass  in  their  bay.  The  junks  are  said  to  be  good  sea-boats, 
and  nothing  worse  than  delay  is  feared  in  the  voyage.  We  only  wonder  some  one  never 
thought  of  it  before." 
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THE  MERCHANTS  AT  VALPARAISO. 

In  Valparaiso,  as  in  all  seaports,  there  is  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  di^rent  countries, 
nations,  languages,  and  manners,  amidst  which,  the  national  character  of  the  country  is 
entirely  lost  The  trade  in  European  goods  is  very  extensive,  but  almost  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  great  North  American  and  E^lish  houses,  who  supply  the  whole  coun* 
try  with  the  articles  they  import.  At  tiroes,  such  is  the  overstock  of  importations,  that 
goods  are  sold  at  lower  prices  in  Valparaiso,  than  in  Europe.  The  warehouses  are  so 
filled  with  some  sorts  of  merchandise,  that  without  any  fresh  supplies,  there  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  some  years  to  come.  Among  the  clerks  in  the  mercantile  houses,  Dr.  Von  Tschodi, 
the  German  traveller,  in  1843,  met  with  a  great  number  of  Germans,  who  all  maintain  an 
intimate  association  with  each  other,  They  have  formed  themselves  ipto  a  union,  and 
they  have  a  very  commodious  place  in  which  they  hold  they-  meetings.  Following  their 
example,  the  Kngliah  have  united  together,  and  established  several  club&  The  French 
have  not  gained  any  considerable  feeding  in  this  part  of  South  America,  in  which  there 
are  scarcely  two  French  mercantile  houses  of  any  consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  abundance  of  French  hairdressers,  tailors,  ehoemakers,  jewellers,  confectioners,  and 
ehevaliers  d^induatrie,    Neidier  is  there  any  want  of  modi$t—  Paritiermf  et  Bordelaises, 


COMMERCIAL  PROSPECTS  OF  SINGAPORE. 
Mr.  G.  Davidson,  in  his  recendy  published  work,  "  Trade  and  Travel  in  the  East,"  thus 
speaks  of  the  commercial  prospects  of  Singapore : — 

**  As  to  the  commercial  prospects  of  this  island,  I  have  some  misgivings.  The  recent  es- 
tablishment by  her  maje8t3r*s  govermnent,  of  the  British  colony  of  Hong  Kong,  and  the 
opening  of  the  northern  ports  on  the  coast  of  China,  will,  I  fear,  give  its  commerce  a  check : 
indeed,  it  seems  inevitable  that  it  should  suffer  from  these  causes.  When  we  consider  the 
vast  importance  of  die  Chinese  junk  trade  to  Singapore,  and  take  into  account  Uie  cheaper 
rate  we  can  supply  them,  now  their  ports  are  open,  at  their  own  doors,  with  every  commo- 
dity they  require  from  the  Malay  islands,  the  risk,  trouble,  and  expense  they  wiU  save  by 
supplying  their  wants  or  di^osing  of  their  superfluities.,  in  the  harbors  of  Slumg  Hae,  Ning- 
po,  Foo  Chow,  or  Amoy,  instead  of  undertaking  the  long  vovage  to  the  straits  of  Malacca 
for  that  purpose, — one  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  the  sanguine  expectation  can 
rest,  that  the  opening  of  China  will  do  Singapore  no  harm.  Some  of  its  merchants  evi- 
dendy  share  in  my  anticipation,  as  they  have  completed  arrangements  for  forming  establish- 
ments at  Hong  Kong,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  change  they  expect  to  take  place 
in  the  course  of  the  trade.  It  will  not  be  this  year,  nor,  probably,  the  next^  that  tiiis  change 
will  take  place ;  but,  that  it  must  ultimately  come  to  pass,  I  can  see  no  room  to  doubt. 

**  In  other  branches  of  iti  trade,  Singapore  will,  probably,  not  suffer  so  ranch  from  the 
late  arrangements  with  China ;  but  it  will*su5er  more  or  leas.  It  is  extremely  likely,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  rice  of  Bally  and  Lombok,  the  pepper  of  Borneo,  and  the  beche-de- 
mer  of  Celebes,  will  be  carried  direct  to  China  in  Ehiropean  vessels,  instead  of  passing,  as 
hitherto,  throu^  the  hands  of  the  Singapore  merchants.  Whenever  a  new  mart  is  opened, 
there  is  no  want  of  men,  money,  or  ships  to  take  advantage  of  it j  and  we  can  place  pep- 
per from  Borneo,  and  rice  from  BaUy,  in  any  port  on  the  coast  of  China,  for  less  money,  by 
carrying  them  there  direct  from  the  place  o{  growth,  than  the  Chinese  can  by  carrying  them 
from  Singapore  in  their  junks.  These  vessels  only  make  one  vo3rage  in  the  year,  whereas 
a  square-rigged  vessel  can  make  three  with  ease ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  greater  ser- 
vice performed  by  the  latter,  that  she  can  carry  goods  to  market  cheaper  than  a  junk.  I 
repeat,  therefore,  that  I  think  the  trade  of  Singapore  has  reached  its  maximum ;  and  that 
the  town  has  attained  to  its  hi^^iest  point  of  importance  and  prosperity.  Indeed,  it  is  at 
this  moment  rather  over-built" 


CONSUMPTION  OF  TEA  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  OiomaU  del  IXoyd  Atutriaeo  gives  the  following  statistics  relative  to  the  demand 
for  tea : — It  appears  that  from  the  Ist  of  July,  1845,  to  5ie  90th  of  June,  1846,  there  was 
a  demand  for  797,818,733  lbs.  of  tea,  of  which  705,732,024  lbs.  were  used  in  China  itself, 
and  the  following  quantities  exported — ^viz.,  57,584,561  lbs.  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
18,502,148  lbs.  to  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  2,000,000  lb&  to  Holland : 
5,000,000  lbs.  to  Russia,  (by  land) ;  3,000,000  lbs.  to  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  ;  4,000,000  lbs.  to  Sydney  and  South  Australia ;  and  2,000,000  lbs.  to  Spain  and 
France. 
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BELGIAN  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  AND  CURRENCY. 

Bblgium  h&8  adopted  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  French  metrical  system ;  the 
fimdamental  principle  of  which  is  the  measure  of  length.  Its  onitf,  the  metre,  is  the  ten 
millionth  part  of  a  qoadrant  of  the  meridional  circle  of  the  earth.  The  length  of  the 
metre  is  nearly  an  inch  less  than  an  E^lish  jrard  and  half  a  quarter ;  that  is  3i^  feet 

The  unit  of  saperficial  measure,  the  are,  is  a  square,  of  which  the  side  is  ten  metres. 

The  onit  of  the  measure  of  capacity,  the  litre,  is  a  cube,  of  which  the  side  is  the  tenth 
part  of  a  metre,  61.028  cubic  inches. 

The  stere  is  a  cubic  metre,  35.317  cubic  feet 

The  unit  of  the  measure  of  wei^t  is  a  centimetre  cube  of  distilled  water ;  that  is,  a 
cube  of  which  the  side  is  a  hundredth  part  of  a  metre. 

The  itinerary  measures  are  the  decametre,  10  metres ;  the  kilometre,  1,000  meties ;  and 
the  myriametre,  10,000  metres. 

Land  is  measured  by  the  hectare,  containing  10,000  square  metres ;  the  decare  of  1,000 
square  metres,  or  1,196  square  miles ;  the  are,  containing  100  square  miles,  and  the  cen- 
tiare,  which  is  one  square  mile. 

For  solid  measure  are  used  the  stere,  and  decistere ;  that  is,  a  cubic  metre  and  its  tenth 
part 

For  the  measure  of  weight  are  used  the  gramme,  die  decagramme,  or  10  grammes ;  the 
kilogramme,  or  1,000  granmies,  and  the  quintal,  or  100  kilogrammes.* 

TABLE  OF  CORRISFONDmQ  MSASyitXS,  ENGLISH  AKD  BELGIAN  OR  FEEKCH. 


ctare 2471  acres,  11,960  sq.  yards. 

Litre 1.760  pints,  61.03  cubic  in. 

Decalitre 2.201  gaUons,  610^  cub.  m. 

Hectalitre 22.009  galla,  2.84  W.  bush. 

Gramme.. 15.434  grains  Troy. 

Millior  or  Bar.  9  lonsr— 16cwt,  3qre,  IJMba 


Metie 3.28  feet,  or  39^7  inches. 

Millimetre 0.039  inch. 

Centimetre 0.393  inch. 

Decimetre 3.937  inche& 

Myriametre...  6.213  miles,  10,936  yards. 
Metre carre...  1.196  square  yards. 

Are. ..0.098  sq. roods,  1 19.6 sq. yds. 

Decare 1,196  square  yards. 

The  Belgian  kintal  is  equal  to  103  lbs.  English,  or  47  kilometrea 
21  Belgian  kintals  and  75  lbs.,  1  English  ton  of  2^240  lbs. 
10.1465  metrical  quintals,  1  English  ton. 

The  hectolitre,  used  in  coal  measure  \  ^.  kilogrammes,  or  2.84  Winchester  bushels. 

^   "'^^"     >  ^  3j  cubic  feet,  or  22  unpenal  gallons. 

11.26  hectolitres,  1  English  ton.    1,014.65  kilogrammes,  1  ton,— inordinary  calculations, 
1,000  kilogrammes  are  held  as  one  ton. 
1  hectare  of  land,  2.471  English  acres. 

1  Vierlumtebunder,  119.6  English  yards  square,  or  1  French  acre. 
1  metrical  mile,  1,093  English  yards,  or  1  French  kilometre, 
1  mudde,  6,102  cubic  inches  English,  or  2.837  bushels,  or  100  French  litres. 

CuBRSNCT^— <The  franc  is  the  monetary  unit  of  Belgium,  and  its  divisions  are  made  ac- 
cording to  the  decimal  system : — 

1  franc,  9.69d.  English,  or  19^  cents  United  States  currency. 

20  francs,  1  Napoleon,  1  new  Louis,  168.  2d.  English,  or  ^.86  U.  S.  currency. 

1  English  sovereign  in  Belgian  money,  25  francs,  20  centime& 

1  {English  shilling,  J  franc,  16  centimes. 


*  Chiefly  derived  from  McCuUoch*s  Gazetteer,  and  Loudon's  Tables. 
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CHARTERED  AND  FREE  BANKS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  is  a  summaiy  of  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  all  the  banks  in  this  State* 
on  the  1st  days  of  November,  1845  and  1846: — 


184S. 


1846. 


~^Iioans  and  discounts 

Real  estate 

Bonds  and  mortgages 

Stocks  and  promissory  notes. . 

Bank  fund.* 

Loss  and  expense  account.... 

Over  drafts.. 

'Specie 

Cash  items 

Bills  of  solvent  banks 

Bills  of  suspended  banks. 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers . 


LUBILTTIES. 


Capital 

Profits.. 

Circulation 

Due  Treasurer  of  the  State 

Duo  canal  fund 

Due  depositors  on  demand. 

Due  individuals 

Due  banks 

Due  Treasurer  of  the  United  States . . 
Amount  not  included  in  above  items.. 


t48bank«,9branchM. 

150buib.SbnDo]ni. 

$77,177,011 

$72,301,980 

3,645.684 

3,642.711 

3.181.746 

2.784.019 

10.963.829 

11,226,767 

236^68 

169.234 

425.584 

279.920 

133.242 

151,640 

8,884,545 

8,048.384 

5.947,585 

7,786,699 

2,258,862 

2,421,069 

14.482 

10.005 

9.534.166 

9^18,635 

$120,401,997 

$118,141,056 

184<. 

1846. 

148  bank*.  S  branchat. 

150buiki,2branciMi. 

$42,845,428 

$43,024,658 

5,018.043 

5,498.222 

21,375,369 

22,268,522 

631.063 

669,829 

1,581,330 

581,737 

31,773,991 

30,629.196 

759,259 

801,392 

12.829,854 

12,978,464 

3,002.649 

1,098.330 

585,011 

590,706 

$120,401,997 

i$118,141,056 

COin>inON   OF   THB    CHABTBSBD   banks   of   new  YORK. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  items  of  the  bank  statements  of  all  the  chartered 

banks  of  the  State  for  the  last  five  years,  derived  fiY>m  the  annual  report  of  the  comptroUer 

of  the  State  of  New  York:— 

LUBiunxs. 

Jan.  1.1843.     Nov.  1. 1843.     Nor.  1, 1844.     Not.  1, 1845.     Nor.  1. 1840. 
85  banks.       85 bks.S  bicht.  83bks. 3 brchf.  81  bk». 3  brch*.  80 bks.  8 bicht. 

Capital $32,901,280  $32,391,460  $31,391,460  $30,491,460  $30,241,460 

Circulation 9,734,465    13,350,334    15,114,686    15,831,058    16,033.125 

Canal  fund 1,464.496      1,111^57       1.214.790      1,244,524         398.080 

Deposits- 15,100.164    22,407,761    21,979,071    23,104.678    21.678.988 

Due  Banks 10,736,602    12,203,614    11,210,760    10,048,355      9,885,308 


Jan.  1.1843.  Nor.  1, 1843.     Nov.  1. 1844.     Nov.  1, 1845.  Nov.  1, 1846. 

85  banks.  85 bks. 3 brchs.  83 bks. 3 brchs.  81  bks.3brehs.  80 bks. 3 brcba. 

Loans  and  discounts.  $44,276,546  $51,711,666  $57^285,160  $57,734,989  $54,938,836 

Stocks 4,843..320  6.055,938      4.170.935      4.227.191  3.727.186 

Specie 6.738.389  9,953,270      6,978,055      6.856.718  6,340,513 

Bank  notea 3,890.677  3.537,600      1,971,208      1.897,991  1,891,514 

Cash  items 2,248,202  2,526,158      4,511,316      4,469.853  5,640,583 

Dae  from  banks 3,726,370  8,477^9      7,173,523      7^27,610  7,419,629 
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IKOOSPOSATSD   BANKS   OF   NIW   TOKK. 

We  gtfe  below  an  aggregate  statement  of  80  inoorpoiated  banks  and  2  branohes,  on  the 
let  November,  1846 :~ 

LIABILTTIE8. 

Capital •30;34l«460 

Profits. 4,139,357 

Circulation 16,033,135 

Due  treasurer  of  the  State....  502314 

Dae  canal  fund 398,080 

Due  depositors  on  demand 31,678,988 

Due  individuals 433^38 

Due  banks 9^65,308 

Due  treasurer  of  United  States  756,777 

Amount  not  included  in  above  356,413 

f84|416»160 


Loans  and  disooants.. 9^»9^*^6 

Real  estate 3,133,468 

Bonds  and  mortgages 873,5i)8 

Stocks  aiid  promissory  notes...  3,737, 1 86 

Bank  fund 169,234 

Loss  and  expense  account....  170,>^48 

Overdrafts. 113,833 

Specie 6,340,513 

Cash  items 5,640,583 

Bills  of  solvent  banks 1,891,514 

Bills  of  suspended  banks. 7,948 

Doe  bulks ^ 7,419,639 


•84,416,160 
FRBV   BANKS   OF   NBW   YORK. 

The  following  is  an  aggregate  statement  of  70  free  banks  on  the  1st  November,  1846  :— 


KI90UH0BS. 

Loans  and  discounts (17,363,144 

Real  estate 519;343 

Bonds  and  mortgages ...  1,910,504 

Stocks  and  promissory  notes. .  7,499,581 

Loss  and  expense  account ....  109,073 

Overdrafts. 38,747 

Specie. 1,707,871 

Cash  items 3,146,116 

Bills  of  solvent  banks 539,555 

Bills  of  suspended  banks. 3,057 

Due  banks 1,899,006 


$33,724,896 


LUBIUTIIS. 

Capital 

Profits 

Circulation • 

Due  treasurer  of  the  State.... 

Due  canal  fund 

Due  depositors  on  demand.... 

Due  individuals 

Due  banks 

Due  treasurer  ot  United  States 
Amount  not  included  in  above 


$13,783,198 

1,368,865 

6,33537 

167,015 

183,657 

8,950,308 

367,554 

3,093,156 

341,553 

334,393 

•33,734,896 


DEBT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

CONDITION  AKD  PROaRESS  OP  THE  STATE  DEBT,  FROM  1837  TO  1846. 

The  following  statement,  derived  fixun  the  annual  report  of  A  C.  Flagg,  E2sq.,  the  comp- 
troller of  the  State  of  New  York,  shows  the  character,  condition,  and  progress  of  the  State 
debt  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  first  column  shows  the  amount  of  State  stock  issued  and 
loaned  to  railroad  and  canal  corporations.  The  second  column,  the  sum  borrowed  for  the 
ordinary  support  of  the  government,  inchiding  the  stook  issued  to  John  Jacob  Astor.  The 
third  column  shows  the  amount  of  unredeemed  stock  issued  on  account  of  the  several 
canals ;  and  the  fourth,  the  total  of  the  whole  debt  The  debts  are  given  as  they  appea 
in  the  anonal  reports  of  the  30th  of  September  of  each  year 

1.                       %.  t  A. 

Ymn.  Continnot  debt  Gen.  Fund  debt  Canal  debt.  A|f.  State  debt 

1837 $810,000  $978,033  $6,166,083  $7,954,114 

1838 1,497,700  1,148.032  9,308,130  11,953,853 

1839 1,847,700  1,333,217  10,785,830  14,035,738 

1840 2,845,700  1,413,961  14,136,647  18.385,308 

1841 44^35,700  1,418378  16,336,374  21,960,953 

1843 1,730.000  5,559.805  19,574^93  36,854,197 

1843 1,730.000  5.433,415  20,393.334  27,535,7.39 

1844 1,730,000  5,634,507  30.713,905  28,068,413 

1845 1,713,000  5,885,549  19,690,030  37,388,560 

1846 1,713,000  5,993340  17,038^40  34,734.080 
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The  pTeceding  statement  would  seem  to  show  that  the  coDtmsent  debt  reached  it9 
hi^est  point  on  the  30th  of  September,  1841 ;  this,  however,  is  not  so.  Between  the 
30th  of  September  of  that  year,  and  the  7th  of  February,  1842,  stodi  was  issi^ed  and 
loaned  to  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  to  the  amount  of  $900,000,  and  to  the 
Schenectady  and  Troy  Railroad,  $100,000,  being  a  total  of  one  million,  and  making  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  contingent  debt,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1843,  $5,335,700. 
The  last  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  stock  was  issued  to  the  Ekie  Railroad  Company,  oo 
the  29th  of  January,  1842,  and  on  the  12th  of  March  following,  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany informed  Got.  Seward  that  the  company  had  made  no  provision  for  the  payment  of 
the  April  interest  on  any  of  the  State  stock  issued  to  said  company,  then  amounting  to 
$3,000,000.  This  letter  was  communicated  to  the  Legislatnre  by  Gov.  Seward.  By  this 
iiailnre  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  and  the  previous  fiulures  of  the  Ithaca  and  Oswego, 
and  the  Catskill  and  Canajoharie  companies,  the  sum  of  $3,515,700  vtss  transferred  from 
the  column  of  contingent  liabilities,  to  a  direct  debt  chargeable  on  the  treasury.  This  ex- 
planation accounts  for  the  great  changes  in  the  general  fond  and  contingent  debts,  from 
;  1841  to  1842. 

The  canal  debt,  in  the  preceding  statement,  appears  to  have  reached  its  hi^est  point  at 
the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  in  1844,  when  it  stood  at  $20,713,905.  The  canal  debt,  on 
the  7th  of  February,  1842,  was  given  at  $18,656,011.72,  which  embraced  $600,000  to 
pay  arrearages  to  contractors.  Subsequent  payments  ihow  that  the  sum  then  estimated  for 
arrearages  was  greatly  underrated.  Instead  of  $600,000,  there  has  actually  been  paid, 
from  the  7th  of  February,  1842,  to  the  13th  of  June,  1846,  the  following  sums  :— 

For  arrearages  to  contractors,  engineers,  &c $2,649,487.35 

For  land  damages. 473,520.74 

$3,175,008.09 


THE  WSBT  AND  FINANCES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 
The  State  realized  from  taxation  and  other  sources,  last  year,  $898,619  in  addition  to 
cash  on  band  at  the  commencement  of  the  year ;  while  the  whole  annual  interest  upon 
her  debt  ia  $651^21,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  less  than  $200,000.  The 
receipts  of  the  State  from  direct  taxes,  stamps,  and  other  sources,  are  largely  increasing, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  well-grounded  objection  to  the  process  of  resumption  du- 
ring the  present  year. 

PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  MARYLAND,  DECEMBER   1,   1846. 

For  construction  of  State  Tobacco  Warehouses  in  Baltimore $85,000  00 

For  the  construction  of  the  Maryland  Penitentiary 97^47  30 

For  the  Washington  Monument,  Baltimore 3,000  00 

|For  account  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raifroad  Company. 3,697,000  00 

\For  account  <^  Baltimore  and  Washington  Raifroad  Company 500,000  00 

'For  account  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company 7,194,666  67 

,  For  construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad 2,232,045  29 

<  For  construction  of  the  Annapolis  and  Elkridge  Raifroad 219,724  45 

'  For  construction  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide-Water  Canals 1,000,000  00 

For  con^ction  of  the  E^astem  Shbre  Raifroad. 152,401  27 

For  Medical  Department  of  Baltimore  University 30,000  00 

$15,211,784  98 

RXCAPrrULATION. 

Currency,  6  per  cent  bonds.. $3,932,306  44 

"         5     "           «     1,831,811  87 

Sterlmg,   5     "           "     8,857,666  67 

Currency,  4J   "           " 100,000  00 

3     «           " 500,000  00 

Total $15,211,784  98 
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Of  this  Bmoctnt  there  Ib  held  by  the  Baltiinore  and  Ohio  Ra^road  Company, 

mnd  not  negotiated^  in  5  per  cent  sterling  bonds,  iasaed  in  1838 ^,200,000 

Held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Sinking  Fond,  (as  per  preceding  statements) ...  1,496,473 

Actual  tWded  Debt  of  the  State 10,515311 

Total $15,211,784 

Official  tables  show  that  the  entire  funded  debt  of  the  State  is $15,211,784 

Of  which  there  is  held  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  not  negotiated^  and  will  probably  never  come 

against  the  State $3,200,000 

And  State  bonds  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  State's  Sinking 

Fmid. 1,496/473 

4,696,473 

Leaving  an  actual  fimded  debt  of. $10,515,311 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
We  arc  indebted  to  the  Hon.  John  G.  Palfrey  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  "  Abstract  cx- 
hibituig  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  first  Saturday  in  October, 
1846,  prepared  from  official  returns,  by  John  G.  Palfrey,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.'' 
It  has  just  been  published  for  the  use  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  covers  fifty-eight 
pages.  We  give  below  the  aggregate  condition  of  all  the  banks  except  four,  fiom  which 
returns  had  not  been  received  at  the  time  the  report  was  made  up. 

DUE  FROM  THE  BAlfXS. 

2S  banb  in  Boston.    80  oat  of  Bo«ton.  Total— 105. 

Capital  Stock  paid  in : 918,180,000  00(13,980,000  00  931,160,000  00 

Bills  in  circulation  of  $5  and  upwards.      5,677,668  00      6,651,717  00  13,339,385  00 

BiUs  in  circulation  less  than  (5 696,018  00      1,566,511  50  3,363.539  50 

Nett  profits  on  hand 1.474,694  73      1,039.441  45  3,504,136  17 

Balances  due  to  other  Banks 5,073.005  48         313,010  19  5,385,015  67 

Cash  deposited 6,806,374  51      3,653,00141  9,459,375  93 

Cash  deposited  bearing  intereec 740.337  18         161,034  80  901,371  98 

Total  amount  due  from  the  Banks 38,646,997  89    35,354,716  35  63,901,714  94 

KESOUBCES  OF  THE  BAITKS. 

95  bank*  in  Boatoo.    80  out  of  Boston.  Total— 105. 

Gold,  silver,and  Other  coined  metals...  03,437,073  39      9617,683  39  #3,054,755  68 

Real  Estate 719,583  87         378,418  10  1,098,000  97 

Bills  of  other  banks  in  this  State 3,394,803  78         340,356  38  3,635,059  16 

Bills  of  other  banks  elsewhere 176,336  00          43,459  55  319,695  55 

Balances  due  from  other  banks. 3,104,657  33      3,463,431  59  5,568,088  83 

Amount  of  all  debts  due 39,814,646  63  ,  31,511,467  44  51,336,114  06 

Total  amount  of  die  resources 38,646,997  89    35,354,716  35  63,901,714  34 

Rate,  amount,  and  date  of  dividends, 

rince  the  last  annual  returns 1,163,500  00         693^790  00  1,856,390  00 

Reserved  profits  at  time  of  last  dividend.  1,151,643  10         655,56165  1,807,303  75 

Debts  due  each  bank,  secured  by  stock.  396,075  85         345,460  69  741,536  54 

Debts  due  and  unpaid,  (doubtful) 74,366  76         188,176  39  363,443  15 

AOeREGATB  DIVTOENDS. 

Banks  in  Boston,  for  the  year,  a  fraction  less  than  6.4  per  cent. 

"             «•  in  April,  "            •«        3ii5     " 

••             **  in  October,  *•  over        3.15 

**     out  of  Boston,  for  the  year,  <*  less  than  5.34 

"             <*  in  April,  *«  over        3.31 

•*             "  in  October,  •«  *•           3.13 

All  the  Banks,  for  the  year,  '•  •*            5.95 

"  in  April,  "  "           3^ 

«  in  October,  "  "           3.73     •* 

Some  of  the  banks  did  not  return  dividends  in  October,  1846,  although  they  may  have 
made  them. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  SAVINGS  BANKS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

From  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Maaachasetts,  we  derive  the 
foaowing  statement  of  the  aggregate  condition  of  thirty-eight  Savings  Banks  in  Maasadm- 
•etts,  on  the  last  Saturday  of  October,  1846:— 

AGGREGATE  OF  THIRTY-EIGHT  SAVINGS  BANKS. 


Number  of  depositors ^ 

Amount  of  deposits $10,680,933  10 

Public  funds 1,890,535  93 

Loans  on  public  funds 19,500  00 

Bank  stock 1,909,620  72 

Loans  on  bank  stock 149,256  50 

Deposits  in  b'ks  bcar'g  int.  94,520  61 

Bailroad  stock 14,800  00 

Loans  on  railroad  «ock. ...  232,538  75 

Invested  in  real  estate 90,884  22 


Loans  on  mortg.  of  real  est  93,757,963  80 

Loans  to  county  or  town...  818,041  96 

Loans  on  personal  security.  1,930,072  ^ 

Cash  on  hand 150,728  26 

Rate  and  amount  of  divi-  )  4|  percent. 

dend  for  last  year \  345,443  10 

Average  annual  per  cent  of 

dividends  of  last  5  years  5i  percent 
Annual  expenses  of  the  in- 
stitutions.   29,306  G9 


THE  MINT  AT  LIMA,  IN  PERU. 
The  mint  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Plazuela  de  la  Independencia.  It  was  fbimded 
in  lima,  in  the  year  1565 ;  in  1572  transferred  to  Potosi,  and  in  1683  removed  back  to 
Lima.  For  the  space  of  seventy  years  this  establishment  was  in  the  hands  of  private  in- 
dividoals;  but  in  the  year  1753  the  Spanish  government  took  the  management  of  it,  and 
erected  the  building  in  which  it  is  still  located.  It  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  bat 
very  defective  in  its  internal  arrangement  Until  the  year  1817,  the  machinery  for  casting 
was  worked  by  mules,  ninety-two  of  those  animals  being  employed  daily.  Subsequently, 
.  vnder  the  direction  of  an  Englishman,  water-power  was  introduced,  by  which  expense 
was  diminidied  and  time  saved.  A  few  years  ago,  a  French  merchant  made  an  arrange* 
ment  with  the  government  for  the  use  of  a  complex  machine,  which  he  proposed  to  bring 
horn  Europe.  The  machine  arrived,  but  by  an  unlucky  fiitality  it  proved  perfectly  uselew. 
For  the  space  of  four  years  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  work  it,  but  in  vain ;  it  fiil- 
ffiled  none  of  the  required  conditiona  Its  ^ts  are  manifold,  and  it  re6ectB  but  little  credit 
on  the  pereon  by  whom  it  was  contrived.  It  has  cost  no  less  than  $250,000,  and  haa 
nev^  been  of  the  least  use.  In  the  mint  of  Lima  there  are  annually  cast  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  which  yield  a  profit  of  from  f  140,000  to  9 180,000,  out  of 
^^lidi  arc  paid  the  salaries  of  the  persons  employed.  Under  the  Spanish  government,  these 
lalaiies  amounted  amiually  to  948,906 ;  now  they  make,  together  with,  other  customaiy 
outlayB,  the  sum  of  $85,105.  The  value  of  a  mark  of  silver,  in  the  mint,  is  8  doUan  4 
reales ;  that  of  a  mark  of  gold  is  144  dollars  4  reales.  The  standard  worth  of  the  gold  is 
21  carats ;  that  of  the  silver  20  grains.* 


UNITED  STATES  TREASURY  CIRCULAR. 

TREAStJRT  Department,  P«J.4,  1847. 
Under  the  provision  of  the  act  of  the  6di  ol  August  last,  establishing  the  Constitutional 
Treasury,  it  is  believed  proper,  and  is  hereby  directed,  that  on  or  before  the  1st  of  April 
next,  the  balances  remaining  in  any  of  the  banks  should  be  transferred  in  specie  or  treasury 
notes,  and  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Um'ted  States,  the  nearest  assistant  treasurer, 
treasurer  of  the  mint,  or  branch  mint,  as  the  case  may  be.  By  the  provisions  of  the  1 9th 
section  of  this  law,  no  disbursement  can  be  made  after  the  Ist  of  April  next,  except  in 
specie  or  treasury  notes;  and  it  would  seem  proper  that,  afler  that  period,  the  public 
moneys  should  no  longer  remain,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  any  of  the  banks.  As  the  balances 
still  remaining  in  the  banks  have  been  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  sum,  no  inconvenience 
can  be  produced  by  this  order.  R.  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

♦  Travels  in  Peru,  during  the  years  1838-1842,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Von  TschndL    New  YoA: 
Wiley  &  Putnam. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DOLLAR  MARK. 
The  origin  of  (()  this  mark  secmft  to  be  exciting  oonsiderable  interest  throngiioat  the 
conntry;  and  there  is  of  coarse  much  dlTersity  of  opinion  as  to  its  origia.    Beverly  Tuoker 
has  written  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  "  Southern  Standard  "  in  which  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  most  rational  account  that  he  has  ever  heard  of  the  $  mark : — 

**  The  Straits  ol  Gibraltar,  called  of  old  *  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,*  were  called  the  ne  plus 
nltra  of  the  world.  Spain  pushed  her  discoveries  to  this  continent,  and  when  she  carried 
borne  the  wealth  that  rewarded  her  enterprise,  she  coined  it  into  dollars,  and  stamped  them 
with  a  triumphant  allusion  to  her  great  achievement  The  pillars  they  bear  are  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  and  across  them  is  twined  a  fillet  marked  with  the  beaati&l  words  *  plus  ultra* 
— *  ferther  yet*  The  two  straight  lines  are  supposed  to  represent  these  pillars,  and  the 
line  that  waves  across  them  stands  for  the  fillet;  and  thvs  the  mark  9  i"  but  a  rude  picture 
of  this  part  of  the  impression.** 

This,  sajrs  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  sounds  very  well,  but  it  is  not  correct  The  Jour- 
nal then  proceeds  to  give  the  origin  of  the  sign,  as  follows: — 

**  The  Spanish  word  for  dollar  is  *  peso ;'  in  the  plural,  *  pesos.*  In  old  Spanish  accounts 
the  word  is  written  in  full,  and  placed  before  the  numerals.  Then  we  find  it  abbreviated 
into  P«.  Afterwards  we  find  the  small  p  used,  and  the  letter  e  placed  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  p.  Next,  that  the  curved  part  of  the  letter  p  is  omitted,  which  gives  the  present 
dollar  sign  ^*  The  use  of  two  long  strokes  in  the  sign,  is  modem  in  its  use.  Thus  the 
sign  9  is  an  equivalent  for  the  word  *  pesoa*  ** 

The  New  York  Express  fiimishes  yet  another  solution  of  the  question.  The  Ehq;)re88 
says: — 

"  That  the  dollar  mark  is  only  applied,  properly,  to  the  United  States  coin  or  currency 
of  that  name  ;  and  originally,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  as  such,  it  was  written  with  the 
•■U.  8.*  afiuced,  as  *  U.  S,  100  doUaisf  and  in  process  of  time  the  whole  became  abbreviated 
to  *  U.  S.  100  ;*  and  then  by  abbreviation  to  the  two  letters  in  one,  the  S  crossing  the  U, 
out  of  which  has  grown  the  '  $,*  *' 

We  are  unable  to  decide  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  several  theories  advanced,  and  must, 
therefore,  remain  in  ignorance,  unless  some  learned  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  sees  fit  to  enlighten  us  on  the  subject  We  are,  however,  rather  inclined  to  the 
decision  of  Judge  Tucker. 


REVENUE  OF  ENGLAND  SINCE  THE  CONQUEST. 

A  TABULAJt  STATBMEMT  OF  THE  REVENUE  OP  ENOLAITD  TJIfBER  EACH  BEIGN  OK  ADMINISTIUTIOV 
FROM  1066  TO  1826^  A  PERIOD  OF  760  YEARS. 

Anno.          £      i  Anno.  £ 

William  the  Conqueror....     1066    400,000  Henry  VlH 1509  800,040 

William  Rufus 1087    350,000f  Edward  VL 1547  400,000 

Henry  1 1160    300,0001  Mary 1563  450,000 

Stephen 1135    250.000  Elizabeth 1558  500,000 

Henry  U 1154    200,000  James  1 1602  600,000 

Richard  1 1189     150,000  Charles  L 1625  895,819 

John 1199     100,000  The  Commonwealth.  (  ,^«5  1,517,247 

Henrj^IIL 1216      80,000 Charles  II I  ^^^\  1,800,000 

Edward  1 1272     1 50,000, Jumes  II 1685  2,001.855 

Edward  II 1307    100,000  William  III 1688  3,895,205 

Edward  III 1327    154,140! Queen  Anne  (at  Union)  1706  5,691,803 

Richard  II 1377    130,000  George  L 1714  6,762,643 

IGeoigell 1727  8.522,540 


Henry  IV 1399     100,000 

Henry  V 1413      76,643 

Henry  VI 1422      64.976 

EdwardrV 1460  > 

Edward  V 1483  Jl00,000 

Richard  HI 1483 

Henry  VII 1485    400,000 


George  IIL  (1778) 1760   15,272,971 

1800  36.728,000 
1815*71,153,143 


•  War. 


George  IV.  (averaging).  |  J^g  j  58,000,000 

IT. 
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UNITED  STATES  BRANCH  MINT  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 

The  following  ore  statistics  of  the  amount  of  moneys  coined  in  the  above  estaUuli- 
ment  for  the  years  1845  and  1846  :— 

Eagles, 47,500 

Half  eagles, 41,000 

HalfdoUara, 2,094,000 

Dimes,. 230,000 


Value  of  gold, „     f  680,000 

silver, 1,070,000 


Total, $1,750,000 


1846. 

Eagles, , 84,780 

Half  eagles, 58,000 

Quarter  eagles,. 60,000 

DoUaiB, 59,000 

HalfdoUars^ 2,304,000 

Value  of  gold, « $U72.800 

"        silver, 1,211,000 

Total,....^ #2,483,800 


The  above  statement  shows  an  increase  of  9733,800,  during  1846,  over  the  amount 
coined  in  1845. 


TREASURY  NOTES  CONVERTED  INTO  UNITED  STATES  STOCK. 

The  annexed,  is  the  latest  order  from  the  Treasury  Department,  in  relation  to  Treas- 
ury notes: — 

Trkasxjkt  Depahtjtcnt,  Feb.  15, 1847. 

Deposits  of  Treasury  notes  for  conversion  into  stock,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  redeemable  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years,  under  14th  section  of  the 
act  of  Congress,  approved  January  28,  1847,  may  be  made  with  the  Treasurer,  and  the 
several  assistant  Treasurers  of  the  United  States,  the  Treasurer  of  the  mint  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  of  the  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans,  and  with  the  collector  of  the  customs  at 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

In  receiving  Treasury  notes  in  deposit  for  such  conversion,  these  officers  wiU  give  each 
depositor  a  certificate  of  such  deposit,  stating  the  principal  of  such  notes,  for  which  stock 
will  be  issued.  These  certificates  of  deposit  wiU  be  forwarded  to  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury  by  the  depositor,  with  an  indication  of  the  denomination  of  stock  certificates 
he  desires  thereon.    Interest  will  be  borne  on  the  stock,  from  the  date  of  such  deposit 

The  interest  due  upon  the  Treasury  notes,  so  deposited,  will  be  settled  by  the  account- 
ing ofiicers,  and  the  amount  remitted  by  draft,  in  the  usual  form,  to  the  depositor. 

R-  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


FINANCES  OF  LOUISIANA. 
The  annual  report  of  Gen.  Walker,  Treasurer  of  Louisiana,  exhibits,  that  on  the  Slst 
of  December,  1845,  the  balance  in  the  treasury  viras  $352,071  33 ;  received  subsequently 
to  the  13th  March,  $197,927  77 ;  expenditures  during  same  time,  9111,882  95 ;  leav- 
ing a  balance  on  14th  March,  1846,  of  $438,116  IS.  The  receipts  since  that  time,  to 
the  31st  ultimo,  were  $807,599  79  ;  and  the  expenditures  during  the  same  time, 
$853,930  33 ;  leaving  a  balance  of  $391,785  61.  The  surplus  of  the  year  1847  ia  esti- 
mated  at  $79;22p.  The  debt  "proper"  of  the_jStttj.jflJ3eL. down  at  $1,846,884^ 
Tliis  sum  includes  an  amount  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  the  surplus  revenue' 
by  the  fe(£eral  government,  and  upwards  of  forty  thousand  dollars  balance  on  appropria- 
tions and  current  expenditures,  not  claimed.  The  assets  of  the  State  are  set  down  at 
$2,364,622  Oa 


CLEVELAND'S  EXCHANGE  TABLES. 
These  tables  show  the  value,  in  dollars  and  cents,  of  any  sum  of  exchange  on  London, 
from  one  penny  to  five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  commencing  at  par,  and  progressing  by 
quarteiB  to  12  per  cent  advance.    A  new  edition,  recently  published  by  P.  A.  Meeier  of 
New  York,  contains  several  additional  tables  of  great  vahe  to  merchants. 
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COMMERCIAL    REGULATIONS. 


THE  BRITISH  CORN  LAWS. 

AH  ACT  TO  AMEND  THB  I^WS  SELATDfO  TO  THB  UOORTATIOlf  OP  COKN. 

Bt  this  Act  it  is  declared  that  fixmi  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  in  lien  of  the  dntiet 
now  payable  apon  the  entry  for  home  cenflomption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  upon  the 
importation  into  the  Isle  oi  Man,  of  com,  grain,  meal,  and  floor,  there  shall- be  levied  and 
paid  onto  her  majesty,  her  heirs,  and  sacceasors,  on  all  com,  grain,  me-al,  and  flour  already 
or  hereafter  to  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Isle  of  Man  from  parts  beyond 
the  seas,  and  entered  for  home  consumption,  a)^  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  duties  set 
forth  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act  annexed,  until  February  1,  1849 ;  and  on,  from  and  after 
the  said  February  1,  1849,  the  following  duties,  namely: — 

Upon  all  wheat,  barley,  bear  or  bigg,  oats,  rye,  peas,  and  beans— for  every  quarter  one 
flhiU^,  and  so  in  proportion  for  a  less  quantity. 

Up(m  all  wheat-meal  and  flour,  barley-meal,  oat-meal,  rye-meal  and  flour,  pea-meal,  and 
bean-meal — for  every  cwt  four-pence  halfpenny ;  and  so  in  proportion  for  a  less  quantity. 

By  ^  2  the  several  duties  hereby  imposed,  and  leviable  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  to  be 
leried,  collected,  paid,  and  applied  as  under  the  previous  acts,  as  are  also  (^  3)  the  duties 
leviable  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  average  prices,  (§  4,)  both  weekly  and  aggregate,  of  all 
British  com,  shall  continue  to  be  made  up,  computed,  and  publishedf,  and  the  certificates  of 
the  aggregate  average  prices  continue  to  be  transmitted,  at  the  times,  and  in  the  manner 
required  by  the  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  14 ;  and  the  rate  and  amount  of  the  duties  set  fbrth  m  the 
schedule  to  this  Act  shall  be  regulated  and  governed,  according  to  the  scale  therein,  by  the 
aggregate  average  prices  so  to  be  made  up,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rate  and  amount 
of^e  duties  imposed  by  the  said  Act  are  directed  to  be  regulated  and  governed.  But  (^  5) 
so  much  of  the  said  Act  as  prohibits  the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  con- 
somption  there  of  any  com  groimd,  is  repealed. 

DUTIES  I75DIt  THX  CORN  IXFOBTATIOlf  ACT. 

If  imported  from  any  foreign  country : — 

Wheat — Whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat,  made  up  and  published  in  the  mtn- 
ner  required  by  law,  shall  be  for  every  quarter — 

«.  d,  9.  4. 

Under  48s.  the  duty  shall  be 10  0  f    51s.  and  under  53 6  0 

48s.  and  under  49 ^ 9  0  I    52         •«          53 5  0 

49  "          50 8  0  I    53  and  upwards. 4  0 

50  "         51 7  0  I 

Barley,  Bigg  or  Bear. — Whenever  the  average  price  of  barley,  made  up  and  pub- 
lished in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  shall  be  k)r  every  quarter — 

d,  9,  d. 

29s.  and  under  30 3  0 

30  "  31 2  6 

31  and  upwards 2  0 


Under  268.  the  duty  shall  be 5  0 

26e.  and  under  27 4  6 

27  "  28 4  0 

28  "  29 3  6 


Oato.*— Whenever  the  average  price  of  oats,  made  up  and  publisfied  in  the  manner  re- 
quired by  law,  shall  be  for  every  quarter — 


Under  18s.  the  duty  shall  be 4    0 

18s.  and  under  19 3    6 

19         "  20 3    0 


i>  e.   d. 


20s.  and  under  21 2    6 

21  "  22 2    0 

22  and  upteards. 1    6 


Rye,  Peae^  and  Beans, — For  every  quarter,  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  die  duty  paya- 
ble on  a  quarter  of  barley. 

Wheat-meal  and  Flour. — For  every  barrel,  being  196  lb&,  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to 
the  duty  payable  on  38}  gallons  of  wheat 

Bariey'tneal — For  every  quantity  of  217}  lbs.,  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty 
payable  on  a  quarter  of  barley. 
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Oat-meal  and  GroaU, — For  every  qutntity  of  181}  Ib&y  a  duty  eqgd  in  ftmoont  to  tli« 
duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of  oats. 

Bye-meal  and  Flour. — For  every  barrel,  being  196  lbs.,  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  the 
duty  payable  upon  40  gallons  of  rye. 

Pea-meal  and  Bean^neal. — For  every  quantity  of  273  lbs.,  a  duty  equal  in  aoaoant  to 
the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter  of  peaa  or  beans. 

If  the  produce  of,  and  imported  from  any  British  possession  out  of  Europe : — 
Whear,  Barley,  Bear  or  Bigg,  Oats,  Rye,  Peas,  and  Beans,  the  duty  shall  be  for  every 

quarter.  Is. 

Wbeat-meal,  Barley-meal,  Oat-meal,  Rye-meal,  Pea-meal,  and  Bean-meal,  the  Axktf 

ahall  be  for  every  cwt,  4id. 


BRITISH  CUSTOMS*  DUTIES  ON  TIMBER,  &c. 

AN  ACT  TO  ALTER  CERTAIN  DUTIES  OF  CTSTOIIB. 

The  first  clause  repeals  the  previous  act,  and  the  second  clause  imposes,  from  and  after 
the  5th  pf  April,  1847,  the  duties  as  given  in  the  following  schedule :-« 

Upon  timber  and  wood  goods,  not  otherwise  charged,  viz  >— 

From  and  «ft«r  fiom  and  afUr 
,    .         ,     ,     .^  ^       ^  ^        April5,UM7.    AprU{Kl848. 

Timber  or  wood,  not  being  deals,  battens,  boards,  staves,  hand- 
spikes, oars,  lathwood,  or  other  timber  or  wood,  sawn,  split, 

or  otherwise  dressed,  except  hewn,  ind  not  being  timber  or 

wood,  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  the  load  of  50  cubic  feet.  ^^    0  0  JCO  15 
Deals,  battens,  boards,  or  other  timber  or  wood,  sawn  or  split,  and 

not  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  the  load  of  50  cubic  feet...  .16  0  10    0 
Staves,  if  exceeding  72  inches  in  length,  7  inches  in  breadth,  or 

3)  inches  in  thickness,  the  load  of  50  cubic  feet 13  0  0  18    0 

Firewood,  the  fathom  of  216  cubic  feet 0    8  0  0    6    0 

Handspikes,  not  exceeding  7  feet  in  length,  tlie  120 0  16  0  0  12    0 

Exceeding  7  feet  in  length,  the  130 1  12  0  14    0 

Knees,  under  5  inches  square * 0    8  0  0    6    0 

<*      5  inches  and  under  8  inches  square,  the  120 1  12  0  14    0 

Lathwood,  the  fathom  of  216  eutnc  feet 1  12  0  14    0 

Oars,  the  120 6    0  0  4  10    0 

Spars,  or  Poles,  under  22  feet  in  length,  and  under  4  inches  in 

diameter,  the  120 0  16  0  0  12    0 

92  feet  in  length  and  upwards,  and  under  4  inches  in  diam- 
eter, the  120 1  12  0  14    0 

of  all  lengths,  4  inches  and  under  6  inches  in  diameter,  the  120    3    4  0  2    8    "0 

Spokes  for  wheels,  not  exceeding  2  feet  in  length,  the  1,000 1  12  0  14    0 

Exceeding  2  feet  in  length,  the  1,000 3    4  0  2    8    0 

Wood,  planed,  or  otherwise  dressed  or  prepared  for  use,  and  not  particularly  enumerated, 
nor  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  6d.  per  foot  of  cubic  contents,  and  further  for  every 
jCIOO  value,  JCIO,  from  and  after  April  5,  1847  ;  and  4d.  per  foot  of  cubic  contents, 
and  further  for  every  JEIOO  value,  JCIO,  from  and  after  April  5,  1848. 

Or,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  wood  by  the  load,  according  to  the  cubic  content, 
the  importer  may  have  the  option,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  first  entry,  of  entering 
battens,  batten  ends,  boards,  deals,  deal  ends,  and  plank,  by  tale,  if  of  or  from  foreign 
countries,  according  to  the  following  dimensions,  from  and  aAer  April  5,  1847,  vis:-— 

Battens  and  batten  ends,  not  above  7  inches  in  width,  the  120 — 

Not  above  1|  in.  Abore  \h  Dot 

in  tfaickneM.  abore  9}  in. 

Not  above  6  feet  in  length ^ JBI    4    8  jE2    9    3 

Above  6  and  no<  above  Oieetlong 1  16  11  3  13  10 

"       9            "         12        "     2    9    3  4  18    € 

"     12            "         15        "*     3    17  6    3    2 

«     15            "         18        •*     3  13  10  7    7    8 

"     18            "         21        " 4    «    2  8  Ui    4 
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Bottdsy  detb,  deil  ends,  and  pbnk,  not  above  9)  inches  in  width,  the  130— 


Not  above  6  feet  long 

Above  6  and  not  above  9  feet  long., 

•«      12  "15        ••      ., 

••      15  "         18        "      .. 

"      18  «         21        «•      .. 


rot  abore  1^  in. 

AboT«lJL 
mboTe  3 

not 

iothickne*. 

\JL 

£1  19    6 

£3  19 

0 

2  19    3 

5  18 

6 

3  19    0 

7  18 

0 

4  18  10 

9  17 

8 

5  18    7 

11  17 

2 

6  18    5 

13  16 

8 

X2    7  10 

£A  15 

8 

3  11    8 

7    3 

4 

4  15    7 

9  11 

2 

6  19    7 

11  19 

2 

7    3    6 

14    7 

0 

8    7    6 

16  15 

0 

a. 

d. 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

0 

71 

2 

6 

0 

0 

LO 

0 

Above  9)  inches,  and  not  above  11)  in  width,  the  120 — 

Not  above  6  feet  long 

Above  6  and  not  above  9  feet  long 

««       9  •*         12        ** 

••12        "15     ••    !!!!!!!!!!!"!!!!!!!!!!! 

"    15         "      18     ••    

•«    18         "      21      " 

In  lieu  of  the  duties  of  customs  now  chaigeable  on  the  articles  hereinafter  next  men- 
tioned»  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  foHowing  duties  shall  be  charged  from 
and  after  June  1, 1846,  that  is  to  say : — 

•Seeds,  per  cwt,  vi2. —  a.  d. 

Canary 5    0  Of  and  from  a  British  Possession 

Caraway 5    0  «  ..a 

Carrot. 5    0  «•  "  " 

Clover 5    0  •*  «•  « 

Leek 5    0  "  "  " 

Mustard 18  «*  «  a 

Onion 5    0  "  «•  »• 

All  other  seeds  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  or  otherwise  chaiged 

with  duty,  for  every  jCIOO  value je5 

Of  and  from  a  British  Possession,  for  every  XlOO  value 2  10 

AUnCLBS  ADMITTSO  FREE  OF  DITtT. 

No  duties  of  customs  shall  be  chargeable  upon  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
hereinafter  next  mentioned,  that  is  to  say : — 

Animals,  living,  viz. — Asses,  Goats,  Kids,  Oxen  and  Bulls,  Cows,  Calves,  Horses, 
Mares,  Geldings,  Colts,  Foals,  Mules,  Sheep,  Lambs,  Swine  and  Hogs,  Pigs  sucking. 

Bacon.  Beef,  fresh  or  slightly  salted  ;  Beef,  salted,  not  being  corned  Beef.  Bottles, 
of  earth  and  stone,  empty. 

Casts  of  Busts,  Statues,  or  Figures.  Caviare.  Cherry  Wood,  being  furniture  wood. 
Cranberries.  Cotton  Manufactures,  not  being  articles  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not 
otherwise  charged  with  duty. 

Enamel.    Gelatine.    Glue. 

Hay.  Hides,  or  pieces  thereof,  tawed,  curried,  varnished,  japanned,  enamelled ; 
Muscovy  or  Russia  Hides,  or  pieces  thereof,  tanned,  colored, shaved,  or  otherwise  dreised, 
and  Hides  or  pieces  thereof  in  any  way  dressed,  not  otherwise  enumerated. 

Ink  for  printers.    InkJe,  wrought. 

Lamp  Black.  Linen,  viz.,  plain  Linens  and  Diaper,  whether  chequered  or  striped 
with  dye  yarn  or  not,  and  manufactures  of  Linen,  or  of  Linen  mixed  with  cotton,  or  with 
wool,  not  particularly  enumerated,  or  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  not  being  articles 
•wholly  or  in  part  made  up. 

Magna  Grsecia  Ware.  Manuscripts.  Maps  and  Charts,  or  parts  thereof,  plain  or  col- 
ored.    Mattresse&    Meat,  salted  or  fresh,  not  otherwise  described.    Medals  of  any  sort 

Palmetto  Thatch  Manufactures.  Parchment.  Partridge  Wood,  being  furniture  wood. 
'Pena.  Plantains.  Potatoes.  Po&,  fresh ;  salted,  not  hams.  Purple  Wood,  being  fur- 
niture wood 

Silk,  Thrown,  dyed,  viz..  Singles  and  Tram,  Organzlne  or  Crape  Silk. 

Telescopes.    Thread  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described. 

Woollens,  viz.,  Manufachires  of  Wool,  not  being  goat's  wool,  or  of  wool  mixed  with 
^cotton ,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  described,  not  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  not 
i»ing  articles  wholly  or -in  part  made  up. 

Tegetables,  all,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  desciibed.    Vellum. 
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Mill  Stones,  rough,  shaped,  or  hewn.  Burr  Stones,  rough,  shaped,  or  hewn.  Qoacn 
Stones,  rough,  shaped,  or  hewn.    Dog  Stones,  rough,  shaped,  or  hewn. 

Raw  Worsted  Yarn,  not  dyed  nor  colored,  and  not  being  fit  or  proper  for  embroidering 
or  other  fancy  purposes. 

Dunnage  Mats,  not  being  of  greater  value  than  10s.  the  100. 


EAST  INDIES.— FREE  PORTS. 

The  Singapore  Free  Press  of  October  7th,  contains  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Netherlands  India,  declaring  Macassar  a  free  port.  After  a  preamble,  declar- 
ing the  desire  of  the  Governor  to  **  promote  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  manifold  islands 
and  possessions  of  Netherlands  India,**  the  Governor  declares  as  follows.' — 

1st  That  fit)m  and  afler  the  1st  of  January,  1B47,  the  town  of  Maeaasar  shall  be  a  free 
port,  where  goods  of  every  description  whatsoever,  and  without  reference  to  the  flag,  may 
be  freely  imported  and  exported  without  payment  of  duties,  either  on  the  cargo,  or  of  ton- 
nage, harbor,  or  anchorage  dues  on  the  ships,  and  without  the  traders  being  subject  to  any 
foimalities  on  the  score  of  import  or  export  duties. 

2d.  That,  therefore,  the  regulations  bearing  on  the  importation,  the  sale,  and  possessioo 
of  fire-arms  and  gunpowder,  fixed  by  the  decree  of  8th  August,  1828,  No.  26,  for  the  har- 
bor and  town  of  Macassar,  are  abrogated,  and  consequently  the  free  admission  and  expor- 
tation of  munitions  of  war  at  the  place  is  granted  by  these  presents. 

3d.  That  the  importation  and  exportation  of  opium,  at  Macassar,  will  likewise  be  free, 
and  subject  to  no  restrictive  regulations ;  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  the  tiaden 
in  opium  will  have  to  conform  to  the  local  regulations  in  reference  to  the  opium  fiirm. 

4th.  That  of  the  Chinese  junks  which  are  diacharged  at  Macassar,  the  tax,  imposed  by 
article  20  of  the  publication  of  28th  August,  1818,  and  the  resoktion  of  4th  October,  1819, 
No.  20,  will  be  no  longer  claimed,  nor  that  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  hospital,  prescribed 
by  resolution  of  5th  March,  1832,  No.  1. 

5th.  That  in  the  remaining  places,  situated  in  the  government  districts  of  Macassar,  no 
import  or  export  duties  will  b&  levied  on  goods,  imported  or  exported  by  native  crafl,  fixm 
or  to  Macassar,  while  no  square-rigged  vessels  will  be  admitted  at  those  porta 

6th.  Tliat  the  Governor  of  Macassar  will  be  at  liberty  to  admit  foreigners,  and  to  allow 
them  t6  establish  themselves  temporarily  at  the  said  place  ftw  the  purposes  of  trade ;  and 
that  no  one  should  pretend  ignorance  on  this  score,  the  present  will  be  published  and  pasted 
up  wherever  it  be  necessary.  Ordain,  &c 

Given  at  Buitenzorg,  9th  September,  1846. 


NEW  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  FRENCH  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 
The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  new  regulations  in  the  port  of  Guadaloupe,  and 
through  the  whole  of  the  French  Islands : — ^Allows  foreign  vessels  to  come  to  anchor  with- 
in the  harbor  and  lay  24  working  hours,  by  paying  11  francs  (92  03.)  The  pilotage  is  due 
if  the  vessel  take  a  pilot  to  come  in  or  go  out.  The  vessel  must  have  her  manifest  ready 
so  as  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  customs  when  required.  Under  this^w  law,  the  wheat 
flour  is  33c,  colonial  duty,  19cw— total,  52c. 


NEW  COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  CUBA. 
A  royal  order  has  been  issued  in  Havana^  making  Indian,  com  and  com-mM  fr«e  of 
duty  at  the  ports  of  Havana,  Matanzas,  Cardenas  and  Mariel,  for  six  months,  commencing 
Jan.  16th,  1847.  Vessels  arriving  or  departing  in  ballast,  will  no  longer  have  to  pay  mud- 
machine  dues,  or  for  health  visits,  or  for  Moro  pass.  The  mud-machina  dues  for  fordga 
vessels,  are  1)  rials  per  too ;  health  visits,  }  of  a  rial  per  ton^ 
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NAUTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 


LIGHT-TOWER  AT  BRUSTERORT. 

Fbom  the  15th  December,  1846,  a  light  will  be  placed  on  the  ligfat-tower  which  has 
been  erected  at  Bnaterort,  instead  of  the  two  beacons  which  have  hitherto  been  lighted. 
The  tower  stands  in  50<*  57'  50"  north  Utitnde,  and  19°  59'  30"  longitude  a  Ihr.  19'  58" 
in  time  fixMn  Greenwich,  and  is  built  in  octagon  form  of  rough  brick.  The  base  of  the 
tower  is  107  feet,  2  inches,  8  lines  above  the  medium  height  of  the  Baltic ;  the  axis  of  the 
light  82  feet  above  the  ground ;  consequently  189  feet  9  inches,  8  lines  above  the  medium 
level  of  the  Baltic  sea.  The  light  is  a  Fresnel  fire  of  the  second  rank,  to  common  view  a 
ixed  light,  which  however  is  interrupted  from  4  to  4  minutes  by  a  brighter  glare,  which  is 
preceded  and  Mowed  by  a  diort  obscuration.  It  illumines  5-6  of  the  horizon  from  S.  W. 
to  S.  S.  £.,  and  may  be  seen  from  on  board  a  small  vessel,  at  10  feet  elevation  of  the  ob- 
server above  the  level  of  the  sea,  5  geographical  miles ;  at  30  feet  elevation  of  the  observer, 
5{  geographical  miles ;  fit>m  the  masthead  of  a  large  vessel,  at  100  feet  elevation  of  the 
observer  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  7  geographical  miles. 

Royal  Govsekment,  Sectioit  of  the  IifTEBiOR. 

Koenigfberg,  I4th  November,  1846. 


HALIFAX.— LIGHT-HOUSE  ON  BEAVER  ISLAND. 

A  light-house  has  been  recency  erected  and  is  now  in  operation  on  the  south  end  of  the 
outer  Beaver,  or  William's,  Island,  to  the  eastward  of  Halifex,  and  is  a  revolving  light, 
virible  1^  minutes,  and  daik  |  a  minute  ;  the  lantern  is  placed  on  a  square  building  70 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  painted  white,  with  two  black  baUs  painted  on  the 
■eaward  side  to  distinguish  it  in  the  day-time. 

The  following  bearings  and  distances  have  been  taken  by  order  of  Admiral  Sir  F.  W. 
Austen,  the  naval  commander-in-chief  on  this  station,  as  fellows.* — 

Latitude  44®  47'  49"  N.,  by  meridian  altitude  of  sun ;  longitude,  by  chronometer,  6S9 
25'  18"  W.,  or  1<>  12'  3d"  E.  of  the  dock-yard,  Halifax.    Variation  19'  00"  W. 

BEABIMOS  MAOTTETia 

Sambro  Light-house, S.  84  07    W.  54  miles. 

Canso  Light-house, N.  81  39    E.  70      " 

White  IsUnds,  south  point, N.  88  E.     9)    *< 

Westernmost  (dry)  Biid  Ledge,. S.  84  W.    5      " 

Harbor  Rock, N.    9  W.    3      " 

Goose  Island  Point  and  Sutherland  Island  Point,  in  one,    N.  18  W. 

A  reef  extends  from  the  east  end  of  Beaver  Island  a  considerable  distance,  so  that  on 
entering  the  bay  you  should  give  the  light-house  a  berth  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  This 
harbor  is  a  good  one.  Inside  Beaver  Island  the  anchorage  is  not  very  good,  but  further  up 
the  bay  there  is  a  good  anchorage,  by  giving  the  light  a  berth  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  a 
nulc,  and  steering  N.  $i,  W.  S.  Cunard,  )  r'oHi«.*«««^. «/ 

J.P.Miller,       S     ^^*<-**«««'- 
A  Fog  Bell,  worked  by  machinery,  has  been  erected  on  the  southwest  light-house  on 
St.  Paul's  island,  off  Cape  North. 


LANTERN  ON  THE  LIGHT-TOWER  OF  THUNOE. 
Tlie  lantern  on  the  light-tower  of  Thunoe  has  been  heightened  one  and  a  half  feet,  and 
replaced  by  an  iron  lantern,  with  large  glass  squares,  which  since  Sq)t  10,  1846,  has  been 
kept  burning  during  the  same  hours  as  all  other  Danish  lights,  and  is  being  visible  over  the 
whole  horizon  at  the  distance  of  three  German  miles. 
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Nautkai  ItOeUigence. 


ANTON  UZARDO,  SACRIFICOS,  AND  GREEN  ISLAND. 

ERBOR  EET  CHARTS^ — DIBECTIOVS  FOB  ENTBROVO  THB  HARBOBS. 

The  annexed  letter  from  the  commander  of  the  United  States  ship  Princeton,  dated  ao 
board  U.  S.  ship  Princeton,  Anton  Lizardo,  5th  January,  1847,  contains  important  inform 
mation  for  navigators  coming  from  the  North : — 

Sir  !— There  are  a  nomber  of  vessels  coming  from  the  North  to  this  anchorage,  and  if 
they  nm  by  the  charts  they  must  go  on  shore.  The  chart  of  Sir  John  PhiUiman,  of  1824, 
caDs  Blanqoiila,  (forming  the  entrance  to  this,  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world,)  an 
ialand,  when  it  is  a  shoal 

Directions  for  entering  Anton  Lizardo,  Sacnficos,  and  Grreen  Island,  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Tlierefore  bring  N.  W.  by  N.,  and  steer  S.  E.  by  E.,  (compass  bearing,)  this  wiD  carry  yon 
in  sight  of  Blanquilia,  a  shoal  which  breaks.  When  you  are  two  miles  from  Green  Island 
you  can  see  a  blank  on  the  hills  on  your  larboard  bow ;  there  are  a  number  of  patches,  bot 
this  is  the  largest  and  most  southerly — steer  for  it  As  you  approach,  yon  will  observe  tim 
houses  and  lime-kUn  on  Anton  Lizardo,  steer  for  them,  keeping  them  open  on  the  larboard 
bow,  until  you  near  Blanquilla  shoal ;  as  you  pass  in,  keep  a  cable's  length  from  the  light 
green  water,  the  shoal  on  your  larboard  hand.  You  will  be  steering  about  S.  E.  by  E.^ 
donUing  to  E.  J  N.,  (you  will  now  be  one  mile  from  the  beach  where  there  is  a  breaker 
thence  extending  fr^m  300  to  400  yards  towards  Blanquilla,)  hete  your  eye  and  lead  are 
your  best  guide ;  do  not  go  in  less  than  6  or  8  fiithoms  on  the  Blanquilla  side  of  die  channe]. 
If  you  shoal  your  water,  steer  towards  the  shore,  and  you  will  deepen  from  8  to  16  finhoma, 
and  from  16  quick  to  8  and  2  fethoras.  The  channel  is  half  a  mile  wide  at  leasts  As  soon 
as  you  pass  Blanquilla,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  on  with  Salamidinilla,  which  is  the  southern  and 
eastern  island,  you  can  haul  up  gradually  to  the  eastward,  steering  where  yon  please. 
Blanquilla  bears  W.  )  N.,  and  Salamidmilla  N.  i  N.,  from  this  riiip  ;  we  are  in  6  fiithoms 
water,  good  holding  ground,  about  1  mile  from  the  island,  where  at  present  yoa  will  see 
coal,  a  small  house,  etc.    Very  respectfully  yours,  etc.  F.  Engle,  Commander, 


FLOATING  LIGHTS  ON  THE  COAST  OF  IRELAND. 
The  Corporation  for  preserving  and  improving  the  port  of  Dublin  have  given  notice,  that 
on  and  after  the  1st  January,  1847,  gongs  will  be  substimted  for  the  fog  bel|8  at  present  in 
use  on  board  their  light-ships,  viz. : — 

The  light-^p  at  the  north  end  of  the  Kish  Bank. 

The  light-ship  near  the  south  end  of  the  Arklow  Bank. 

The  light-ship  near  the  Coningbeg  Rock  (Salteea) 
And  afler  the  period  above  mentioned,  whenever  the  weather  may  be  thick  and  ibggy,  so 
88  to  require  such  signal  fr>r  the  safety  of  shipping,  a  gong  will  be  sounded  on  boaid  each 
of  these  light-ships,  of  which  masters  of  vessels  navigating  the  St  George's  Channel  are 
requested  to  take  notice. 


THE  SHIPPING  OF  FIVE  AMERICAN  STATES. 
The  Salem  Gazette  gives  the  following  comparative  statistics  of  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage owned,  and  the  amount  built,  by  the  four  States  that  stand  highest  in  the  list,  for 
the  yeaiB  1845  and  '46:— 

TONNAGE  OWNBD. 

Mi.  1846.  184».  1846. 

Toof.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

New  York 685,875       -655,695  I  Maine,. 320,059        358,123 

Mateachusetts,...        524,994        541,520  |  Louisiana,^ 170,525        181,258 


Maine,. 

New  York,.. 


TONNAGS  BUII.T. 

184i         1846. 

Tom,  Toiu. 

21,105  49.747  1  Massachusetts,.., 

29,345  33,253  |  Pennsylvania, .. . 


im.  1846. 

Tons.  Tom. 

25,961  24,311 

25,819  15,784 
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COMMERCIAL   STATISTICS. 


AD  VALOREM  AND  SPECIFIC  DUTIES  IN  1844,  1845,  AND  1846. 

Wb  give  below  &  statement  exhibiting  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  United 
States  paying  duty,  the  amount  of  duty  which  accrued  on  the  same,  and  also  the  rate  per 
centum  ad  valorem  of  the  said  duties  on  the  respective  values,  during  the  years  1844, 
1845,  and  1846,  derived  from  the  Treasury  Department,  Register's  Office,  Dec  7, 1846  >- 

Value  Rata  per  et. 

Period  of  importation.                                                        paving  duty.  Dutie*.            advalorein. 

1844.— Imported  ad  valorem  goods (5^,315,^1  914,449,348  03        27.62 

Imported  specific  ardcles 31,352,863  14,531,208  77        46.34 

Total  ad  valorem  and  specific..     983,663,154     928,980,556  80        34.64 

916,278,117  22        27.04 
14>ia,737  65       41.64 


1845*— Imported  ad  valorem  goods 960,191,862 

Imported  specific  articles 34,914,862 


ToUl  ad  valorem  and  specific..     995,106,724     930,818,854  87        32.40 

1846.— Imported  ad  valorem  goods 960,660,453     916,521,117  12        27.23 

Imported  specific  articles 36,263,605        13,859,582  18        38.21 

Total  ad  valorem  and  specific..     996,924,058     930,378,699  30       3134 
1844. — Excess  of  specific  duties  over  ad  valorem 981360  74 

1845. — Excess  of  ad  valorem  duties  over  speci^c 9^>^3^'^'^^  ^7 

1846. — Excess  of  ad  valorem  duties  over  specific 2,663,534  94 


Excess  in  1845  and  1846 4,400,914  51 

Deduct  excess  of  specific  duties  in  1844 81,860  74 


Excess  in  three  years  of  ad  valorem  duties  over  the  specific. 94433M&3  77 


FOREIGN  AND  COASTWISE  EXPORTS  OF  NEW  ORLEANa 

The  books  of  the  custom-house  at  New  Orleans,  furnish  the  following  statement  of  ex- 
ports coastwise,  and  to  foreign  countries^  fivm  that  port,  in  each  month  of  1846,  as  com* 
pared  with  the  same  time  in  1845 : — 

VALUl  OF  EXPORTS,  1846.  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS,  1845. 

Coai«wiM.                  ForvfgQ.  CoMtwiM.                    Foreicn. 

January, 92,753.227  58        92,230,444  91,813,290  54        92439*818 

February, 4,098,433  10           3.231,883  3,989,422  51           2.446.627 

March, 4.257,78196           3,875.974  2,588,658  00           3,003.578 

April, -           3,312,544  80           2,762,392  2,7784^68  13          3,638,461 

May, 2,391,860  37           4,145.943  1,456,033  67           3,482.029 

June, 1,298.421 85           3,586.827  928,418 17           2,196.781 

July, 1,119,458  11           3.418,940  767,220  40          2,306,675 

August, 904,416  10           1.675.012  527,130  20             489.827 

September, 454.206  25             581,178  505,665  00             773,484 

October, 603,798  05           1,226,408  811,002  67           1,897,039 

November, 1,058.07121           1.906,896  1,615,976  55           8,790,302 

December, 2,438,60160          4,066,685  1,368,647  00          3,046,948 

Total, 924.790,825  08      932,708,582  919,149,74184      928,211,569 

Total  amount  of  exports  in  1846,  957,499,407  08 ;  in  1845,  947,861,310  84;  ahow- 
ing  an.  increase,  in  1846,  of  910,138,096  24. 
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WHALE  FISHERY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  1846. 

We  pobliah  below,  as  usual,  the  annual  atBtement  of  the  whale  fishery  of  the  United 
States,  made  up  at  New  Bedford,  and  originally  published  in  the  Whaleman's  Shipping 
List  The  imports  of  sperm  and  whale  oils,  and  whalebone,  into  the  United  States,  for 
1846,  made  up  from  the  ganger's  report  of  the  different  Virgoes,  except  367  barrels  speim 
and  20  whale  oil,  which  is  put  down  as  repoited,  and  actual  weight  of  whalebone,  except 
import  per  brigs  Bull  and  Chenamus,  and  bark  AUoth,  have  been  as  follows  :*- 

DCFORTS  OF  SFBRM  AKD  WHALE  OIL,  AITD  WHALEBONE,  ISHX)  THE  XTOTTED  STATES,  IN  200  SHIPS, 
BABXS,  ETC,  Dtnmro  THE  TEAR  1846. 

Porta. 

New  Bedford,^ 

Do.  in  Merchantmen, 

Fairhaven, 

Mattapoisett, 

Bippican, 

Wareham, 

Westport, 


Dist  of  New  Bedford, 

Holmes'  Hole, 

Ekigartown, 

Nantucket, 

Da  in  Merchantmen,.... 

Provincetown, 

Pljmiouth, 

Boston, , 

Da  in  Merchantmen, 

Fall  River, 

Somerset, , 

Bristol, 

Warren, 

Providence, 

Newport, 

Stonington, 

Mystic, 

New  London, 

Bridgeport, 

Si«  Harbor, 

Do.  bro't  on  freight, 

Greenport, 

Cold  Spring, 

N.  York  in  Merchantmen,.. 


•s:? 

it: 

Bbb. 

Bbb. 

U*. 

iperm 

whale 

whaM»*e. 

bark*. 

Itc 

oiL 

oU. 

59 

1 

38.380 

80,812 

456,900 

1 

1 

300 

215 

256,025 

12 

0 

12,049 

15,475 

101,449 

4 

3 

1,809 

1,517 

24,000 

1 

1 

374 

1,515 

6,600 

0 

1 

672 

5 

2 

11 

2,918 

71 

82 

56,512 

99,605 

844.974 

0 

1,062 

1.020 

9,400 

1 

731 

2.010 

19,000 

10 

3 

15,151 

1,731 

14,000 

0 

1,828 



17 

4,672 

282 

1 

2,455 

8 

1 

533 

60 

...... 

3 

2,040 

, 

40,000 

0 

369 

4,070 

24,266 

0 

109 

18 

•••.■• 

1 

977 

3,601 

14,600 

0 

2,324 

6,633 

20,200 

0 

140 

5,096 

34,000 

1 

1,584 

230 

1,200 

0 

1.055 

9,169 

71,900 

0 

78 

4,130 

40,400 

13 

3 

1,307 

27,441 

183,450 

0 

130 

2,500 

7,500 

14 

0 

1,076 
154 

29,295 

138,838 
66,186 

2 

6 

120 

3,106 

30,574 

3 

0 

366 

7.125 

36,457 

3 

0 

448 

363 

680,000 

Total, 159        41        95,221        207,493        2,276,939 

AVKRA0B  TOYAOES  MADE  BT  SFBRM  AlfD  RIGHT  WHALERS,  IN  EACH  TEAR,  FROM  1842  TO  1846, 
UTCLUSIVE,  WITH  AVERAGE  TIME  ABSENT  AMD  QUANTITY  OF  OILS  BROUGHT  HOME. 

In  1842,  55  sperm  whalers  arrived,  average  absence  41  months,  8        8p«nn.      Wbala- 

days,  with  average  cai^goes  of. 1,793  135 

In  1842,  74  two  season  right  whalers  arrived,  average  time  absent 

24^  months,  with  average  cargoes  of. 422        1,722 

In  1842,  18  one  season  right  whalers  arrived,  average  time  absent 

10^  months,  with  average  cargoes  of. 122        1,608 

In  1842,  65  Atlantic  sperm  whalers  arrived,  average  time  absent  13 

months,  28  days,  with  average  cai^goes  of. ^ 280  12 

ARRIVALS  IN   1843. 

70  sperm  whalers,  average  absence  41  m.  13  d.,  average  cargo, 1,641  124 

92        1,398 

285  25 


90  2  season  rt  da 

i< 

25 

10 

15  1 

it 

11 

28 

55  Atlantic  sp.  whalen 

u 

14 

20 
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AKRITAL9  IN  1844. 

CO  gperm  wbalen,  arenge  absence  43  m.  00  d.,  average  cargo,.. 

119  9  seas,  rt  do.              «              95       09  '* 

7  1            «'                   "              11       14  " 
49  Atlantic  sp.  wbalexB     **             19       00  <* 

"  AKUVALS  ni  1845. 

91  sperm  whalers^  average  abeenoe  48      91  **           „ 

101  9  seas,  rt  do.              *«              94       00  *< 

8  1            «•                   ••              19       04  «*            . 
43  Atlantic  q).  wbalere     "              13       07  *« 

AKUVALS  m  1846. 

49  sperm  wbalers^  average  absence  41       06  ** 

94  9  season  rt  do.            »              30       09  **           , 

II"                    "              19       09  «« 

48  Atlantic  sp.wbaler8     «              14       07  •' 


1,419 

948 

69 

948 


993 

9,050 

1,176 

38 


1,991  387 

196  9,180 

55  796 

938  76 

1,350  980 

995  9,034 

9.005 

950  14 

930,918  tons. 
937,189    " 
9,971    « 


Total. — ^Whole  number  of  veBsels  employed  in  the  whale  6sbery,  Jan- 
uary 1, 1847,  670  ships  and  barks,  31  brigs,  90  schrs.,  1  sloop, 

Whole  number  employed  in  the  fishery,  January  1, 1846, 678  ships  and 
barks,  35  brigs,  91  schrs.,  and  1  sloop...... 

Showing  a  diminution  in  the  whaling  fleet  of  8  ships,  4  brigs,  and  1 
Bchr.,  in  1846,  amounting  to ^ 

Oil  and  bone  shipped  home  from  outward  bound,  and  wrecked  and  condemned  wha- 
lers, and  brought  home  by  whalers  that  had  not  completed  their  voyages,  returned  in  con- 
sequence of  some  disaster,  4,953  bbls.  sperm,  and  1,705  bbls.  whale  oil,  and  976,000 
lbs.  whalebone. 

IMPOSTS  OF  8FERM  AND  WHALE  OIL, 

Brum  January  1st,  1838,  to  January  ls<,  1844,  and  Oil  and  Ame,  from  January  14M, 
1844,  to  January  Itt,  1847. 


1838 13§!S6 

1839 149,836 

1840 „  157,791 

1841 159,304 

1848 165,637 


Whak. 
936,559 
999,783 
907,908 
907,348 
161,041 


Bone. 


Bpoiiii. 

1843 166,985 

1844 139,594 

1845 157,917 

1846 95,917 


Whftle. 
906,797 
269,047 
979,730 
907,463 


Bona. 


9,539,537 
3,167,149 
9,976,939 


STATDCBNT  OT  SFBRM  AND  WHALB  OIL,  AND  WHALIBONB  ON  HAND,  JANUARY  1,  1847. 

flpem.  Whale. 

Newport, 191    

Sag  Harbor, 195 

New  York, 


tJperiB.  Whale. 

New  Bedford, 9,459  4,300  117,800 

Fairhaven, 1,335     600      5,000 

Westport, 1,400   

Mattapoisett, 54   

Nantucket, 7,500     700     

Warren, 1,675  9,050     


Total 14,614  7,775  199,800 


THE  AMERICAN  WHALE  FISHERY. 

Henry  P.  Havens,  Esq.,  of  New  London,  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  additional 
particulars  to  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  January,  1847. 
TTiey  were  intended  to  accompany  that  article,  but  were  received  too  late. 

The  North  Pacific  Ocean,  fix>m  coasts  of  America  and  Kamtschatka,  lat  35^  to  60^,  called 
northwest  coast,  is  the  "  ground**  where  most  of  the  rig^t  whale  oil  taken  by  American 
ships  is  procured.  The  large  size  and  abundance  of  whales  in  this  region  have  attracted  a 
large  proportion  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  department  of  the  business ;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  315  ships  firom  the  United  States  have  fi^ed  there  during  the  present  year. 
The  whales  are  taken  here  during  the  warm  months,  say  from  1st  May  to  1st  October. 

It  is  believed  that  the  North  Pacific  was  first  visited  for  right  vdialee  in  1839.  The  foi- 
lowing  uUe  will  show  the  success  of  the  vessels  cruising  on  that  ground  since  that  time  >— 
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1839,.. 
1840,.. 
1841... 
1842,.. 
1843,.. 
1844,.. 
1845,.. 


2  shipfl,  averag'g  1,400  barrels,  is. 


3 

SO 

29 

108 

170 

963 


587 
1,412 
1,627 
1,349 
1,528 

953 


9 2,800  barrels. 

1.760 

*t 

284J00 

<« 

47,200 

« 

146300 

i« 

259,570 

« 

250,600 

t( 

It  will  be  seen  above  that  although  the  quantity  of  oil  taken  Inst  year  (1845,)  was  nearly 
as  large  as  any  year  previously,  yet  the  average  fell  off  from  1844,  37  per  cent  There 
being  a  large  number  of  vessels  fishing  on  the  northwest  the  present  year,  a  still  smaller 
average  is  feared. 

Nantucket  has  probably  undergone  fewer  changes,  as  &r  as  the  extent  of  its  interest  la 
the  whale  fishery  is  concerned,  fi>r  the  past  twenty-five  years,  than  any  other  place. 

In  1820,  72  ships  were  owned  at  Nantucket;  1829,  60;  1834,  71 ;  1839,  77 ;  1844, 
77 ;  1846,  72 ;  whereas,  in  New  Bedford,  there  were  in  1828,  67  ships ;  1846,  252 ;  and 
in  New  London  in  1820,  1  ship ;  1846,  69. 

Notice  has  lately  appeared  in  our  newspapers,  taken  fit>m  English  files,  that  the  Sooth 
Sea  whale  fishery  was  about  to  be  revived  in  Great  Britain.  The  Americans  will  probaUy 
have  little  to  fear  fix>m  the  rivalry  of  the  English,  as  the  southern  fishery  almost  entirely 
nm  out  in  England  with  a  prohibitory  duty  of  jC26  lOs.  per  tun  on  ¥^ude  oil  imported  into 
Great  Britain ;  and  after  1st  January,  1847,  it  will  go  in  duty  fi-ee. 


EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  OOMFABATIVE  VIBW  OP  THE  EXFORT  TRADE  OF  THE  NORTHERN  AND  S0T7THERN  STATES. 

The  following  statement  is  copied  fit>m  a  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce : 

"  From  the  statistics  of  our  export  trade  for  the  last  few  years,  we  perceive  that  it  is  as- 
suming altogether  a  new  aspect  Heretofore  our  principal  exports  have  consisted  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  rice, — all  the  productions  of  the  Southern  States.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
the  exports  of  the  manufactures  and  productions  of  the  North  have  fiist  increased.  It  was 
not  until  I  had  compiled  the  annexed  table,  that  I  could  credit  the  great  increase.  It  ap- 
pears that  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  and  manufactures  for  the  year  1846,  43  per 
cent  are  fix>m  the  Northern  States ;  that  the  excess  of  the  exporte  of  the  South  over  the 
North,  in  1845,  was  $31,000,000 :  in  1846,  only  $14,000,000 ;  that  in  1845,  the  exports 
of  the  South  were  66  per  cent  or  the  whole  ;  the  North,  34  per  cent ;  and  in  1846,  the 
South,  57  per  cent ;  the  North,  43  per  cent 


EXPORTS  FOR  THE  TEARS  1845  AND  1846,  CLASSIFIED. 


Pfodoetlons. 

Sea, 

Skins  and  furs, 

Forest, 

Produce  of  animals,.. 

Vegetable  food, 

Tobacco, 

Cotton, 

Manufactures, 

Lend, 

Wool, 

Not  enumerated, 


184t. 

North. 
$4,500,000 
1,400,000 
3,300,000 
6,200,000 
6,800,000 


9,300,000 
340,000 

2,060.606 


1845. 

South. 


$1,800,000 

3,26o,'6o6 

8.000,000 
51,700,000 


480,000 


1846. 

North. 

$3,400,000 
2,300,000 
3,400,000 
7,800,000 

15,400,000 


8300,000 
600.000 
200,000 

2.300,000 


184t. 

SoaUi. 


$2,000,000 

4,'66b,'6o6 

9,100,000 
42,700,000 


500,000 


$33,940,000    $65,180,000    $44,200,000    $58300.000 
33.940.000  44,200,000 

$31,240,000  $14,100,000 

**  In  the  above  table  we  have  used  round  numbers,  which  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  aD 
oonunon  purposes.  The  export  of  Northern  produce  in  1846,  is  mnch  greater  than  in 
1845.  If  the  increase  of  1847  exceed  that  of  1846,  as  that  year  exceeded  l&45,mallpnK 
babiiity  the  exports  of  the  Northern  States  will  exceed  those  of  the  Soothero." 
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COBIPARATIVE  WEIGHT  OF  BALES  OF  COTTON, 

MX  TBI  PORTS  OP  RSW  ORLBAMS,  MOBILS,  CHABLUTOK  AND  SATAIWAB. 

James  E.  Saimden,  GoUector  of  Cofltoms  at  Mobile,  having  been  requested  by  tboM 
interested  in  the  cotton  tnuie,  to  ascertain,  with  reasonable  certainty,  the  quantity  of  coC-> 
ton  produced  in  the  year  1845*  in  poonds — the  aroage  weights  of  bales  at  each  of  the 
ports  where  the  article  is  received  for  shipment— and  whether  any  increase  or  decrease  if 
accruing  in  that  respect  this  season,  (onder  date.  Mobile,  January  30th,  1847)  addresacd  a 
letter  of  inqniry  on  these  points  to  the  collectors  at  New  Orleans,  Charleston  and  Savaa- 
nah.  To  his  inqoiries,  the  coUecton  of  those  ports  made  a  prompt  reply,  which,  together 
with  records  of  the  office  at  Mobfle,  we  pobliah  below  >— 

The  books  in  oar  costom-hoose  riiow  only  the  portion  of  the  crop  rfiipped  to  foreign 
eoontries.  Utin^  this  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  with  the  prices  current  in  the  hands  of 
every  merchant,  the  results  which  follow  have  been  obtained : . 

At  New  Orleans  the  average  weight  of  the  Udes  received  last  year,  ending  3l8t  Angost, 
1846,  was  450  poonds,  and  no  information  of  any  change  this  season. 

At  Mobile  it  was  489  pounds  last  season ;  and  so  fiur  in  this,  484  pounds. 

At  Charieston  list  season,  and  this,  360  pounds. 

At  Savannah  it  was  415  pounds  last  season,  (inchiding  Upland  and  Sea  Island)  and  430 
so  fiur  in  this.  The  Upland  has  not  increased  beyond  the  average  of  last  season,  which 
watf  433  pounds ;  but  the  result  is  due  to  the  Small  quantity  of  Sea  Island,  received  this 
season,  which  does  not  average  much  over  300  pounds  to  the  bale. 

Table  Na  L  presents  the  number,  average  and  aggregate  weight  of  bales  received  at 
dM  southern  ports  of  the  United  Statea,  (ezdnsive  of  Texas,)  of  the  crop  of  1845-~whole 
qoanti^,  905,880,739  pounds.  The  average  weight  of  the  bales  in  Florida,  North  Caio> 
una  and  Virginia,  is  comecturaL 

Table  No.  IL  shows  the  receipts  of  the  crop  of  1846,  up  to  the  8th  January  instant,  an 
estimate  of  the  total  receipts  during  the  season  at  each  port,  provided  the  same  proportion 
be  maintained  throughout,  and  the  crop  amounts  to  two  millions  of  bales.  The  quantity  in 
such  case  would  be  in  the  aggregate,  859,880,739  pounds. 

Table  No.  Ill  shows  the  deficit  fiom  the  crop  of^l845  in  pounds,  and  in  average  bales  of 
440  pounds,  Aould  the  crop  of  1846  be  respectively  3,000,000^  or  1,900,000 ;  or  1^00,000 


TABLt  L 
Bae*tt-€rop  '45. 

New  Orleans 1,040.013 

Mobile 431,966 

Florida 139.880 

Gulf  Ports 1,600.858 

Georgia 184,563 

South  Carolina 348,766 

Virginia 13.135 

North  Carolina 9,401 

Atlantic  Ports 454,855 

Gulf  Ports 1,600.858 

All  the  Ports 3,055,713 

TABLE  n. 

RM*ts  to  Jao.  8.  Total  RaoeipCs. 

NowOrieans. 334.000  8674^ 

Mobile. 103.635  384/100 

Florida 31,375  57.000 

Savannah. 118.163  3164150 

Chaileston 170.953  458,500 

North  Carolfaia 1.081  54UM) 

Viiginia 4,760  13.750 

745,947        9,000,000 

VOL.  XVI. — ^zio.  m.  21 


Ar.Wel 


450 
489 
415 


Total  Waiglit. 

468.005,400 

306,341,374 

57.635,300 


731,981,974 

415 
360 
360 
360 

76,593.645 

89,555.760 

4,365,000 

3.384,360 

173.898,765 
731,981.974 

440 

905,880,739 

484 
430 
430 
360 

Total  WakIC 

390.368;500 

137,456,000 

34,510,000 

135,987,500 

165,060,000 

1.890,000 

4,590,000 

659,756,00b 
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Commereui  8UtlMe$. 


If  crop  Im 
2,000,000 
1^10,000 
1,800,000 


TABU  m. 

Deficit  io  lb*. 
46.124,739 
89,112,539 

132,100,339 


!■  iiT*c*  b*l^ 
1011,128 
202,528 
300,228 


PRICES  OF  WHEAT,  FLOUR,  HEMP,  AND  LEAD, 

AT  ST.  LOUIS,  FOR  THE  LAST  THREE  TEARS. 

The  fonowing  tables,  deriYed  from  the  St  Louie  Price  Correm,  exhibit  the  compantiw 
Boothly  prices  of  fbor  of  the  leading  products  of  Missooii,  in  each  month  of  the  yeao 
1844>  1845,  and  1&46>- 


FLOUR. 


i8ie. 

Cents. 

January, 70  b75 

Febroaryr. 65  a68 

March, 63  a66 

April, 62|i65 

May,.... 63  a65 

June,. 50  a52 

July. 38  a40 

AugoBl,. 48  a50 

September, 50  a53 

October 60  a63 

November, 57  a59 

December, 58  a60 

January, $65a68 

February, 58a60 

March,. 58a60 

April,. 52n55 

May,- 48.50 

June, 48a50 

July,... 46648 

August,- 48a50 

September,. 44a46 

October 46a48 

Norember, 48a50 

December- 56a60 


COMMERCE  OF  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  certain  articles  of  export  of  the  Port  of  Detroit,  for  alseriei 
of  years,  afibrding  evidence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  that  important  city : — 

EXPORTS  OF   DETROIT. 

1816.    184S.    1844.    1841.  '   184i 

Wheat bush.  114,397  230,610  112,350  106,180  98.930 

Flour.. bbls.  464,092  225,430  296,170  263,080  180,210 

Fish 9305  6,675  5,850  6,760  11.895 

Pork 2.621  954  2.620  3,075  10,466 

Ashes cks  5.742  7,560  8.680  9,655  3,650. 

WooU lbs.  506,143  390,060  235.405  98,950  34.464 

Staves.  M  4,346  1,840  397  612  773 

Total  value $2,495,333  $2,000,000  $1,747,000  $1,587,000  $1,108,000 

The  movement  in  breadstuff^,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crop,  fell  off  some  37.000 
barrals  in  1845,  as  compared  with  1844,  and  was  also  3,744  barrels  lower  than  in  1843. 


184i. 

1844. 

1846. 

184S. 

1814. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Doliais. 

D0IU1& 

DoUara 

68  a70 

65  a70 

4  37|U  50 

3  621 .3  70 

3  75  a4  00 

60  a65 

65  a70 

4  00  a4  12|  3  60  ad  62|  3  75  a4  00 

68  a70 

75  »80 

3  87|i4  00 

3  60  a3  621  3  95  a4  121 

65  a67 

70  a75 

3  50  a3  62|  3  45  a3  5tl 

3  70  a3  75 

68  a70 

70  a72 

2  95  a3  00 

3  65  a3  70 

3  70  a3  75 

68  a70 

60  a62| 

3  05  a3  10 

3  65  a3  70 

3  50  b3  55 

70  a73 

50  a56 

2  00  a2  25 

3  70  a3  75 

3  70  a3  75 

50  a53 

60  a65 

2  50  a2  55 

3  45  s3  50 

3  75a4  00 

54  a56 

65  a68 

2  87f  .3  00 

3  00  a3  mi  3  80  93  90 

62ia65 

60  a62i  3  75  a3  80 

3  121:3  25 

3  87H  00 

75  a80 

70  a73 

3  80  a3  874  3  70  a3  75 

3  56a3  60 

85  a90 

67  a70 

3  75  a3  80 

5  75  a6  00 

3  75  a4  Oe 

HEMP. 

LEAD. 

$58a60   $70a75   $3  70e3  75 

$3  25a3  30 

$3  00a3  03i 

58a60 

70a75 

3  70.i3  75 

3  32)3  35 

3  00*^3  03 

58a60 

76a80 

3  40)3  45 

3  10a3  12| 

2  85n2  87 

62:.65 

73a75 

3  20a3  25 

3  08a3  10 

2  76a2  781 

68a70 

70a73 

2  90a2  95 

3  00a3  03 

2  85-2  87 

68«70 

60a65 

3  30a3  35 

2  95a3  00 

3  00a3  0*2 

70a75 

58..60 

3  25h3  30 

3  32a3  35 

2  90:^2  99 

68a70 

65a70 

3  15n3  20 

3  25h3  30 

2  93-3  95 

65u68 

70«72 

3  25n3  30 

3  45a3  47 

3  00<3  05 

60o65 

65a68 

3  48.3  50 

3  68:,3  70 

3  10)3  19 

65a68 

63d65 

3  70a3  75 

3  80o3  85 

3  45n3  50i 

62a65 

60a62 

3  80a3  85 

4  00a3  03 

3  25a3  37 
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We  aiipeod  the  eqidTtleot  of  floor,  and  wheat  redaced  to  bamb  floor,  aeBt  off  from  De- 
koit  in  the  above  period  ^~ 

1811.    1841.    1844.    184t.    184(, 

Bbb.  Floor 199,994       984^6        318,640  381,553        486,969 

The  total  value  of  the  eiports  of  Michigan  is  as  follows : — 

Bxportedfrom  Detroit. ...4 (8,495^417 

«•  Monroe 800,241 

"  St  Joseph 601,555 

«•  aU  others 750,455 

Total  of  1846 « f4,ft47,668 

Total  of  1840 1.305,860 

Increase f3,34l,808 

Floor,  Wheat,  Ashes  and  Lumber  are  the  main  staples.    The  whole  amount  exported 
was: 

Wheat bush.        750,888 

Floor,  equal  to 3,442,666 

Total hush.    4.193.554 

The  crop  of  last  year  is  estimated  at  9,000,000  bushels,  being  within  3,000,000  bushels 
«f  the  quantity  raised  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1840. 

Wanted  for  home  consumption bosh.    2,000,000 

Wanted  for  Seed,  Feed,  dtc 300,000 

Already  shipped. 4,193,554 

6,493,554 
.  Leaving  a  sorplus  to  oome  forward 2,506,446 

9,000,000 


PRICES  OF  WHEAT  IN  EUROPEAN  MARKETS, 

AT  OS  NEAR  THE  CLOSE  OF  THT  YEAR   1846. 

The  following  abstract  of  a  circular  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  France,  address- 
ed to  all  the  Prefects,  shows  a  comparative  statement  of  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  prin- 
cipal markets  :^- 


Ifarket*. 


Pwiods. 


Antwerp, 

November, 

Amsterdam, 

do. 

RotterdJim, 

October, 

Daiitzig, 

November, 

Berlin, 

October, 

Hamburg, 

do. 

Lubcck, 

do. 

Stettin, 

do. 

Trieste, 

do. 

Mayence, 

do. 

Bremen, 

November, 

Genoa, 

October, 

Nice, 

November, 

Ancona, 

October, 

Rome, 

do. 

Naples, 

November, 

Leghorn, 

October, 

perb 
inftVsltc*UiDM. 

26  71 

24  78 

25  57 

22  53 
24  16 

23  73 

21  62 

22  64 

18  47 

27  50 
22  72 
21  53 

21  37     • 
16  78 

19  38 
19  71 
19  04 


Mvkeu. 

Corunna, 

Murcia, 

Malaga, 

Bclbar, 

Cadiz, 

Barcelona, 

London, 

Copenhagen, 

Christianio, 


P«fi0«k 

Prio6pSt  MoCoiiti% 
infrNDiltcHJaMi. 

October, 

19  46 

do. 

23  43 

do. 

19  68 

de. 

18  34 

do. 

24  26 

do. 

24  72 

Novembe 

r,       26  68 

October, 

18  68 

da 

22  44 

Odessa, 


ii 


Riga, 

St  Pet* sborgh, 

Alexandria, 

New  York, 


YeIlowPoli8h,14tol6fr'c». 
Red         "       13  to  15    " 
RedBeflBarabia,12  to  14 
Hard  Wheat,   10  to  13 


November, 
October, 

do. 

dp. 


18  18 
16  88 
13  58 
12  09 


290-100  hectolitres  are  equal  to  one  English  quarter,  so  that  the  above  table  gives  the 
following  English  prices  per  quarter — 62s.  9d.  for  Antwerp ;  62s.  Id.  for  London ;  42b. 
7d.  for  Trieste ;  40s.  7d.  for  Copenhagen ;  278.  3d.  for  New  York ;  36s.  lid.  for  St. 
Petersburgh ;  the  exohange  being  caicultfted  at  the  corrent  October  anid  November  ratea^ 
▼iz ;  35  franca  70  oentiniea  per  pound  sterling. 
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RAILROAD   AND   CANAL  STATISTICS. 


CANAL  COMMERCE  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
Thb  following  Is  B  compantif  e  statement  of  some  of  the  principal  sniideB  of  proper^ 
tiut  arrived  at,  or  was  cleared  from  Cleveland,  by  way  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  during  lh0 
yean  1843,  '44,  '45,  and  '46 :-. 

▲BlfVED. 


Floor « bbls. 

Pork 

Beef 

Whiskey 

Linseed  Oil 

Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes. Jb& 

Butter 

Bacon 

Lard 

Tallow 

Iron  and  Nails 

WooL..... 

Mineral  Coal bushels 

Com 

Oats 

Wheat 

Tobacco hhds. 

Staves  and  Heading. pieces 

Stone.. perches 

Wood ux>rd8 


Salt .....bbls. 

Lake  Fish 

Merchandise .....lbs. 

I^imiture  and  Baggage ^.... 

Gypsum 

Castings. 

Machinery 

Salaratos 

Pot  and  Pearl  A^hes 

Other  Salts  of  Ley 

Marble 

Hides  and  Skins 

Clocks 

Grindstones. 

Cheese 

Luniber feet 

Shingles. 

Flat  Hoops 


1841. 

1844. 

184i. 

I84& 

577,369 

494,099 

378.732 

368,355 

13.177 

36,561 

19,984 

*     42,996 

3,050 

2,656 

4,019 

i,3oe 

14,612 

12.()97 

18,612 

17,744 

„, 

1,896 

14817 

967 

1,082.733 

1,302,740 

1,060,973 

660383 

1.008,387 

1.191.455 

1,087,184 

1,321333 

1,926,666 

1,722.628 

868.914 

1,494321 

1,649,835 

1.540,155 

782,734 

1,073,444 

290,024 

389.997 

315,398 

177,458 

10,0754^7 

6.839.170 

9,122,822 

11,597,908 

391,138 

884,878 

961382 

970,709 

387334 

540,355 

889,880 

893306 

227,694 

263,508 

164,967 

527,270 

30,222 

24,565 

48,041 

50,184 

813.536 

976,551 

205,581 

1,672^40 

1.789 

336 

705 

2,031 

246.229 

L641,444 

714,084. 

719,397 

1,287 

3,795 

15,055 

8,690 

4,487 

4,863 

5,862 

Sfi^ 

CLEAREI>. 

44,310 

73,325 

52,501 

58,592 

6,689 

7.900 

10.358 

9.042 

134^0.758 

11,5.52,460 

10,986,708 

10,796,129 

1,118,781 

1,099.608 

849.891 

663,225 

2,064,955 

2,201.123 

1.711,753 

1,116,578 

299.235 

199.225 

342,859 

638.485 

91,918 

73,494 

62,760 

131,475 



230.548 

282.0.50 

185.869 

155,096 

111.183 

132,696 

170.826 

203.700 

476.435 

263.038 

369,601 

551,083 

1,028,197 

77,060 

37,799 

121,521 

23,362 

156.596 

140,373 

127.432 

72,871 

23,317 

51,413 

37.656 

34.888 

75,594 

30354 

77,551 

806,955 

2,335,593 

2,045.961 

2,497.006 

3,139.000 

3,134,750 

3,251,000 

1.913.250 

1.379,400 

571,850 

777,000 

1,473,680 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 
The  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  directore  of  the  Western  Railroad  corporation  has  boeo 
pobtiriied.  The  directors,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  make  the  dividends  payable  on  or 
about  the  1st  day  of  January  or  July  in  each  year,  and  for  the  purpose  of  having  nsore 
time  to  prepare  their  report  for  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  likewise  to  have  die 
6nancial  year  end  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  cor- 
poration, have  ordered  the  accounts  to  be  made  up  to  the  30th  of  November,  in  each  J9U, 
JDrtead  of  December  31st,  as  heretofore.  In  consequence  of  this  change,  the  report  of 
1846,  before  as,  embraces  only  the  bosiiiess  for  eleven  months,  6mn  January  iq>  to  No 
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to  SOdi,  184&  The  amoont  4)f  eanungi  fer  December,  1846,  haie  been  $76,QQ0»  wIm^, 
«dde4  to  the  reoeiptt  for  eleven  monthB,  will  make  the  gron  reoeiptsof  1846,  $954,417^ 
and  afi  increaae  over  the  year  1845,  of  $140,937^. 

IV  inereaae  of  bnsiiieai  ibr  the  Eleven  moaths  of  1846,  at  compared  widitheconeapoiid* 
ipg  period  in  1845,  has  been  neariy  91  per  cent,  and  13.7  per  cent  on  panengeis,  making 
«i  average  gain  of  17i  per  cent,  beaidea  the  amoont  which  faaa  been  overcome  by  the  re- 
daction of  paasenger  fiires. 

The  following  tables  will  give  a  comparative  statement  of  the  basinesB  of  the  road  since 
the  commencement ;  the  nmnber  of  throogh  and  way  passengers,  and  the  number  of  bar- 
rels of  floor  transported,  during  the  last  five  years;  the  nmnber  of  miles  ran  daring 
eleven  moote  of  1846: — 


1899*. 
1840... 

1841... 
1843t. 
1843... 
1844... 
1845... 
18461. 


OOMPASATTVE  STATEMENT  OF  THX  BUSIMESS 
BlerclwiidiM.  MtUc,lte.       To(4l. 

94.136     $17,609 

38,359     $3,166     112,347 


il3,479 
70,820 

113,841 
{266,446 

276.139 

358,694 
.  366J53 


64,467 
226.674 
275,696 
371.131 
420,717 
459,365 


4,000 
19.666 
23,046 
23,926 
26,009 
29,191 


182.308 
512,688 
573,882 
763,752 
813.480 
878.417 


OP  THE 
ExpoDiM 
$14,380 
62,071 
132.501 
266.619 
903.973 
314,074 
370^621 
412,679 


ROAIK 

B«I.TOO*tC 

$3,228 
50,275 
49.807 
246,068 
269.909 
439.678 
442.858 
465,738 


Milwnin. 

94,'4W 
160.106 
397.295 
441,608 
499,968 
530,201 
573,956 


NUMBER  OF  WAY  AND  THBOUGH  PASSENOERS. 


rmovoB  PAiimosti. 


1849 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 


140.425 


Itt  cla«.  Sd  elMs.     lit  daw. 

15,890  2.680i   148.500 

19.987  6,608 

17,0161  7,314 

13,4011  5,791 

21,033  8,799i   165,196 


WAT  PAIlBKOKtl. 


23.366 
33.945i 


140368}      55.0581 

144.723        59,7171 

70,6351 


TOTALS. 

lit  daa.  Sd  dui.    Grand  Totd. 

164,390  26.0461  190,4361 

160.412  40,5581  2003661 

157.885  62^721  220,2571 

158,1241  65,5081  223,633 

186,229  79.435  265.664 


1842. 
1843 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 


87,328   31,193   739,7121  242,723    827,0401  273,916  1,100^561 

NUMBER  OF  BABRETJ  FLOUR  TRANSPORTED  FROM  ALBANY  AND  TROY. 

To  other  lUtiont.  Told. 

172410 
2444239 
297.409 
3^8.183 
^61,345 


Tol 

85,986       86.124 

123.366  120,873 

154.413  142.990 

181,7961  146.3861 

209,634  151,711 

NUMBER  OF  TONS  TRANSPORTED  IN  ELEVEN  MONTHS  OF  1846. 

Through  from  Boaton  to  Albany  westward 

fji  o&r  tonnage... , , 


8358 
40351 


Total  going  west 48.609 

Through  from  Albany  to  Boston,  eastward 36.403 

All  other  tonnage. 81.382 

Total  going  east 117,785 

Total  number  of  tons  moved * 166,394 

Equivalent  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile 15,748393 

Equivalent  number  of  tons  carried  over  the  whole  road. 100.950 


t  FliBt  year  of  opening  throogh  to  Albany. 
§  In  December,  1846,  the  number  of  barrels  transported  to  Boston,  was... 


1    »  Three  months. 
§  In  December, 
Transported  to  other  stations. 

Total  number  of  barrels  in  December. 


X  Eleven  months. 
23386 
12308 


35.494 


Making  the  whole  number  of  barrels  transported  in  1846 396339 
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RaUroad  and  Vioud  SiatuHe$k 


The  diBtanoe  from  Albtny  to  Boston,  over  the  Boston  and  Woroesterf  the  Western,  and 
die  Albany  and  Stockfaridge  Railroads,  is  200  milea  The  Boston  and  Woroester  Road^^ 
44  miles,  the  Western,  connecting  with  the  Boston  and  Worcester,  at  Worcester,  IIS 
miles,  and  the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge,  connecting  with  the  Western  at  WeM  Stock- 
bridge,  38  miles-^total,  200.  This  road  is  ander  very  efficient  management.  Juam 
Barnes,  f^sq.,  themtperintendent,  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  is  one  of  the  most  effieiett 
line  engineers  in  the  United  States. 


PHILADELPfflA,  WILMINGTON,  AND  BALTIMORE  RAILROAD. 
We  have  received  the  annnal  report  of  this  corporation.  It,  however,  fomiflbes  b«t 
little  inclination  of  importance,  omitting  to  give  any  tabular  account  of  the  nunber  of 
paasengers,  or  the  rec^pts  from  various  sources.  The  only  items  of  any  interest  are 
■tated  in  the  brief  report  of  the  new  president,  Mr.  E.  C.  Dale,  who  takes  the  place  of 
Mr.  M.  B.  BucKLiT,  from  which  it  appeais  that  the  total  gross  revenue  of  the  year,  1846, 
has  been  $568,553.27 ;  while  the  total  expenses  amount  to  $287,704.72.  How  long  wiD 
it  take  the  directors  of  this  coiporation  to  discover  that  a  liberal  policy  and  moderate  fere* 
are  the  surest  means  of  increasing  the  travel  and  income  of  the  road?  We  hope  that  tha 
new  president  and  board  of  directora  will  take  counsel  of  the  experience  of  the  raihotd 
eorporations  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 


MERCHANDISE  ON  THE  COLUMBIA  RAILROAD. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  of  the  fdlowing  articles  at  Phi* 
ladelphia  by  this  route,  in  1844,  '45,. and  '46,  is  derived  from  the  "  Commercial  List:"— 


1846. 

Flour bbls.  332,370 

Wheat, bush.  40,130 

Com,  rye,  and  oats,^ 356,197 

Bacon, lbs.  2,379,150 

Butter, 1,163,400 

Cheese, 168,200 

Cotton,. 1,124,000 

Featheni, 341,300 

Hemp,« 1,025,900 

Iron, lbs.  1,242,200 

Leather, 584,500 

Tobacco, 3,245,300 

Wool, 2,985,300 

Whiskey, .gaUons  500,011 


184J. 

188.993 

23,217 

237,417 

7,044,300 

1,218,350  ) 

216,300  ( 

929,100 

584,300 

576,200 

1,572,550 

586,100 

3,305,700 

3,317,400 

527,925 


1844. 

194,541 

30,680 

255,138 

5,806,991 

940,691 

346,159 
332,714 

608,724 
7,969,747 

554,475 
3,483,487 
2,552,874 

548,566 


SUCCESS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  RAILROAD  SYSTEM. 


The  Edinburgh  Review  contains  an  interesting  article  on  this  subject,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  paragraph . — 

«  We  have  stated  that  the  first  of  this  series  was  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Hnfr— 
thirty  miles  in  length — which  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1830.  In  1840  there  were  thirteen 
hundred  miles  of  railway  in  foil  operation  in  England,  upon  which,  during  that  3near,  twelve 
millions  of  persons  had  been  conveyed.  In  1841  fifteen  hundred  miles  were  worked,  on 
v^hich  twenty  millions  of  passengere  had  been  conveyed.  In  1843  the  length  of  railway 
open  was  eighteen  hundred  miles,  and  the  numl)er  of  passengere  transported  nearly  twenty' 
seven  millions;  and  in  1844  the  length  was  increased  to  nineteen  hundred  miles,  and  the 
passengere  exceeded  the  incredible  number  of  thhty  millions.  Nearly  sixty  millions  ster- 
ling of  capital  [$300,000^000]  had  been  expended,  in  little  more  than  ten  yeare,  on  these 
enterprises,  fi^  all'  the  principal  lines  paid  large  profits.  Dividends  of  10  per  cent  wert 
declared,  and  the  shares  rose  to  cent  per  cent  premium." 
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"THE  COAL  MINES  AND  COAL  TRADE  OF  BELGIUM." 

Thb  second  article  in  the  present  number  of  the  "  Merchants'  Magazine  and  Commer* 
cial  ReTiew,**  with  the  abore  tide,  is  from  a  work  nearly  ready  for  the  prtm,  and  has  been 
kindly  famished  for  publication  in  oar  Joamal,  by  the  author,  Richard  Cowmo  Tatlor« 
Esq.,  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  of  yarioos  othe^  institations.  .The  work  will  be  pat  to  press  as  soon  as  a  sof- 
fieient  number  of  names  are  obtained  to  insore  the  pablisher  from  actoal  loss.  The  work» 
which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  in  ntanoscript,  covers  the  whole  ground.  It 
is,  to  quote  the  title,  from  the  prospectus  before  us,  '*  The  Geographical  and  Geological 
DitiribuHon  of  Mineral  Combustibleo  or  JF^t$nl  Fuel^  embracing,  from  Ojficial  FeporU 
of  ike  Coal  Producing  OountrieOy  the  Eeopectioe  AmounU  of  their  Production,  Con" 
manption,  and  Commercial  Dietribation,  together  toith  tkeir  Price;  Tariff;  Currency^ 
Duties,  and  International  Regulationt,** 

In  the  three  hundred  tables  of  coal  statistics  which  it  contains,  Mr.  Taylor  has  brou^t 
down  the  returns  to  the  latest  practicable  period.  In  the  thousand  tables  of  coal  analysis, 
not  a  table  is  inserted  without  the  sanction  of  the  highest  scientific  au^ority.  The  author 
is  perfectly  fruniliar  with  every  section  of  the  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has,  more- 
orer,  been  several  yean  employed  in  collecting  materials  for  this  work,  which  presents,  in 
«  coocentrated  form,  the  characteristic  details  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  departments  of 
mineral  statistics.  '*  It  need  not  here  be  urged,**  says  the  author,  "  that  the  data,  essential 
to  such  a  design,  are  now  distributed  throughout  a  multitude  of  documents,  are  printed  in 
various  languages,  and  emanate  from  numberless  sources,  more  or  less  attainable."  The 
work  is  not  confined  to  one  set  of  readers,  but  is  calculated  to  benefit  the  commercial,  the 
murafacturing,  and  the  scientific,  and  with  them,  the  producer,  the  operative,  and  the  po- 
litical economist  It  will  be  comprised  in  a  royal  octavo  volume,  of  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  illustrated  with  maps,  printed  in  the  best  manner,  on  fine  paper,  and  hand- 
flpmely  done  up  in  embossed  cloth.  The  subscription  price  is  fixed  at  (4  We  understand 
that  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  have  become  subscribers  to  the  work.  Fifty  or 
sixty  more  will  barely  cover  the  expense  of  [Printing,  and  secure  its  publication.  We  shall 
be  glad  te  receive  the  names  of  all  penons  interested  in  the  subject,  and  forward  them  to 
tke  worthy  author  in  Philadelphia. 


COAL  MINES  AND  TRADE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
We  oonunenced  in  the  '*  Merdiants*  Magaxine  '*  for  February,  1847,  the  publication  of 
an  ardcle  on  the  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  prepared  by  Col  C.  G.  Coilds,  the  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  "  Commercial  List'*  The  subject  has  been  concluded  in  a  subsequent 
number  of  that  valuable  journal ;  and  with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Childs,  who  has  secured 
the  copy-right  for  the  article,  we  re-publish  the  remainder : — 

In  cominoing  oar  remarks  on  the  Pennsylvania  coal  trade,  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote 
the  language  of  some  emment  British  writers  in  reference  to  the  connection  between  th» 
possession  of  coal  mines  and  the  prosperity  of  a  nation. 

The  President  of  the  British  Statistical  Society,  Mr.  Porter,  speaks  of  the  coal  mines  of 
£kigland  as  "  the  source  of  greater  riches  than  ever  issaed  from  the  mines  of  Peru."  He 
ad(k : — **  But  for  our  command  of  fael,  the  inventions  of  Watt  and  Arkwright  would  have 
been  of  small  account ;  our  iron  mines  must  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  worked,  and 
nearly  every  important  branch  of  manufectures  which  we  now  possess,  must  have  been  ren- 
dered impracticable,  or  at  least  have  been  conducted  upon  a  comparatively  Insignificant 
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Hie  well4aiowii  Pidisaor  BooUand  nys:— *<  The  amount  of  work  done  hj  steam  ii~ 
finglaiid,  has  been  soppoeed  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  three  or  four  bandied  millions  of 
men,  by  direct  labor ;  and  #e  are  ahnost  astoniBlied  at  the  infhienoe  of  coal  and  mm  and 
steam,  npon  the  fiite  and  fortunes  d[  the  homan  race.  It  is  1,800  feet  below  die  earth's  sor- 
fiMe.  It  rows,  it  pamps,  it  excavates,  it  carries,  it,  draws,  it  lifts,  it  hammerB,  it  fl|)ins,  it 
weaves,  it  prints.  We  need  no  fiirther  evidence  to  show  that  the  presence  of  coal  is,  man 
especial  degree,  the  foundation  of  increasing  population,  riches  and  power,  and  of  improve- 
ment in  almost  every  art  which  administers  to  the  neoesaittes  and  comforts  of  mankind." 

A  writer  in  a  weU-known  Bngliah  periodical,  pronounces  coal  « the  chief  souce  of  the 
national  wealth  and  power,  and  the  fonndadon  of  our  manu&ctming  industry.  Without 
siich  a  supply  of  foel,  our  iron,  lead,  tin  and  cqiper  ores  must  have  remained  in  their 
bedsL»' 

Of  coal,  and  its  proximity  to  iron  orfe.  Professor  BakeweU  lematks  >— «  The  frequent  oc- 
currence of  these  minerals  together,  both  destined  in  future  to  give  to  man  an  extenave 
empire  over  the  -elements,  and  to  contribute  largdy  to  his  means  of  civilization  and  com- 
fort, cannot  fiiil  to  impress  the  reflecting  mind  with  evidence  of  proqiective  dffsigning 
intelligence." 

I  In  a  parliamentary  document,  Mr.  Buddie,  the  eminent  engineer,  states,  in  a  striking 
manner,  his  view  of  this  subject : — *^  Should  our  coal  mines  ever  be  exhausted,  the  mann- 
foctaring  interest  would  melt  away  at  once.  We  should  lose  many  of  the  advantages  of 
our  high  civilization,  and  much  o{  our  cultivated  ground  must  be  shaded  with  forests,  to  af. 
ford  fi^l  for  the  remnant  of  our  present  population." 

Mr.  McCulloch,  author  of  the  Commercial  Dictionary,  says  >- '*  Oor  coal  mines  are  the 
pdnoipal  sources  and  foundation  of  oor  manu&ctnring  and  commercial  prosperity.  Biiiee 
the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  coal  has  become  of  the  hig^iest  importance  as  a  movms 
power ;  and  no  nation,  however  fovorably  situated  in  other  reelects,  not  plentifoUy  supplied 
with  this  material,  need  hope  to  rival  those  that  are,  in  most  bnmches  of  manufacturing 
industry.  The  citizens  of  Glasgow,  Manchester,  &^,  are  able,  at  a  onall  expense  com- 
paratively, to  put  the  most  powerfol  and  compUcated  machinery  in  motion,  and  to  produce 
lesnlts  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  hav^  not  the  same  command  over  coal,  or  (as 
it  has  been  happily  defined)  hoarded  wealth.  Our  coal  mines  have  been  sometimes  called 
the  Black  Indies ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  have  conferred  a  thousand  times  more  real 
advantage  on  us,  than  we  have  derived  from  the  conquest  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  or  than 
we  should  have  reaped  from  the  dominion  of  Mexico  or  Peru." 

Reflections  on  the  vast  coal  resources  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  great  operations  which 
will  certainly  result  from  the  possession  of  this  foel,  are  animating,  and  in  many  reqiects 
of  usefol  tendency.  They  expand  the  views,  and  lead  us  to  feel  a  more  elevated  and  intel- 
ligent interest  in  whatever  concerns  our  conmionwealth. 

When  we  remember  that  Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State  which  possesses  anthraeits  ■ 
coal,  (in  any  amount  worthy  of  mention,)  and  when  we  notice  the  remarkable  feet  that  ■ 
she  is  the  only  State  which  has  direct  access  by  water  at  once  to  the  ocean,  the  lakes  and 
the  Mississippi,  we  perceive  that  her  position,  as  well  as  her  internal  resources,  is  such  as 
to  justify  very  high  expectations  in  reference  to  her  iiiture  wealth  and  influence.    E^stimatcs 
based  on  the  United  States  census  of  1840,  and  other  statistical  returns,  place  the  toial  . 
vahie  of  real  estate  in  Pennsylvania,  at  9I>400,000,000,  and  the  value  of  personal  property 
at  9700,000,000,  makms  an  aggregate  capital  of  9^,100,000,000-— more  than  three  times 
diat  of  New  York !    This  result,  striking  as  it  is,  becomes  less  astonishing,  the  more- we 
contemplate  the  peculiar  endowments  of  reimsylvania. 

Tlie  three  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Peimsylvania,  are  each  about  65  miks  in  length,  and 
five  miles  in  width  ;  embracing  an  area  of  325  square  miles,  or  206,000  acres  each.  The 
aggregate  is  975  square  miles,  or  624,000  acreau 

\Ve  estimate  the  supply  of  anthracite  coal  for  1847,  at  2,800,000  tone.  The  value  of  ' 
iSdAb  quantity  at  94  per  ton,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  average  price  at  tide-water,  is 
911»200,000.  The  importonce  of  this  trade  to  the  city  of  Phihidelphia,  while  it  is  great 
in  other  rejects,  is  shown  strongly  in  the  feet  that  a  large  portion  of  the  coal  lands  aie 
owned  here,  and  the  revenue  therefore  reverts  to  our  citizens.  The  constantly  increasing 
use  of  this  foel  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  tends  to  keep  the  balance  of  trade  widi  other 
cities  continualUr  in  our  fevor ;  and  this  tendency  must  increase  with  the  increasing  demand 
for  our  coaL  The  coal  trade  of  Great  Britain  has  made  the  port  of  Newcastle,  which 
would  otherwise  be  an  unimportant  place,  second  only  to  London  in  the  amount  of  its 
shipping.  A  similar  eflfect  must  our  coal  trade  have  upon  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  making 
it  Uie  great  shipping  port  of  the  UniorL 

It  is  interesting  and  amusing  to  look  back  to  the  first  attempts  made  to  use  the  anthra- 
cite coal,  and  to  bring  it  to  market.  Our  venerable  filend,  Hon.  Charles  Miner,  of  Wilkes- 
barre,  in  his  published  account  of  his  first  eflfons,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Cist  and  other 
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Ales,  lektra  some  pleaABt  anecdotes.  On  the  9th  of  Aogvt,  1814,  thef  turted  off 
their  first  ark  fit>m  Maach  Chunk.  "  In  less  than  eighty  rods  from  the  place  of  starting, 
the  ark  struck  on  a  ledge,  and  broke  a  hole  in  her  bow.  The  lads  stripped  theroselyes 
nearly  naked,  to  stop  the  rash  of  water  with  their  dothesL**  In  sii  dajrs,  however,  the  ark 
TMched  Philadelphia,  with  its  twenty^foor  tons  of  coal,  which  had  hf  this  time  cost  £>«r- 
tieen  dottare  a  ton.  But,  says  Mr.  Miner,  **  we  had  the  greater  dimcalty  to  overcome  of 
inducing  the  pnblic  to  use  oar  coal,  when  brought  to  their  doors.  We  poblished  handbills. 
In  English  and  German,  stating  the  mode  of  burning  the  coal,  either  m  grates,  in  smith's 
fim,  or  in  stoves.  To^p^r  we  went  to  several  houses  in  the  dty,  and  prevailed  on  the 
mastere  to  allow  us  to  kindle  fires  of  anthracite  in  their  grates,  erected  to  bom  Liverpool 
ooaL  We  attended  at  blacksmith's  shops,  and  persuaded  some  to  alter  the  Too-iron,  so 
that  they  might  bum  Lehigh  coal ;  and  we  were  sometimes  dbliged  to  bribe  the  journey- 
men to  txy  the  experiment  iutly,  so  averK  were  they  to  leaning  the  use  of  a  new  sort  of 
fhet" 

How  like  a  fid)le  all  this  seesas  at  the  preaem  day !    As  we  ait  before  our  ooal  fires,  and 
diink  of  no  other,  how  little  do  we  reali»s  that  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Miner  and  Mr.  Cist 
were  trying  the  experiment  of  an  anthracite  fire  at  Wilkesbarre,  and  wondering  whether 
they  .coald  not  float  an  ark4oad  of  the  coal  to  Philadelphia !    Now  we  are  reckoning  the  i 
ooal  trade  in  milhoBS  of  tons ! 

In  die  Schuylkill  region  the  eflbrt  was  made  a  little  earlier.  In  1S13,  CoL  G«oW 
Shoemaker  loaded  nine  wagons  vrith  coal  at  the  place  now  known  as  the  CentreviUs 
Mines,  and  proceeded  to  Philadelphia.  "  Much  time  was  spent  by  him  in  endeavoring  to 
iBtrodaee  it  to  notice,  but  all  his  efibrts  proved  unavailing.  Those  who  deigned  to  try  it, 
dedawd  Col.  Shoemaker  to  be  an  impostor  for  attempt^  to  impose  stone  on  them  for 
eool,  and  were  clamorous  against  him.  Not  discouraged  by  the  sneers  cast  upon  him,  ha 
peraiaed  in  the  undertaking,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  disposing  of  two  loads,  for  the  cost 
of  transportation,  and  the  remaining  seven  he  gave  to  persons  who  promised  to  try  to  use 
it,  and  lost  all  the  coal  and  charges.^ 

These  early  persevering  efforts  camiot  but  be  legardod  now  widi  gratefiil  iaterest.  To 
die  enterprise  of  those  men  we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the  great  resources 
which  now  baflUe  computation.  Let  any  one  look  around  at  our  ooal-wlmrves  and  coal- 
yards,  and  then  look  back  a  little  more  than  thirty  years,  and  in  hnagination  see  Mr. 
Shoemaker  or  Mr.  Miner  going  about  our  dty  to  find  some  one  who  would  consent  to  try 
the  deflpised  stone-coal  in  his  shop  or  his  fire-place,  and  denounced  as  enthusiasts,  or  even 
impostors! 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  foreign  coal  into  the  United  States,  from  1831 
to  1846,  inchtfive  .^— 


1691.. 


iCo«l. 

34,598 

182S 30,4S3 

>1834 Z7;W8 

1895 95,645 

1«9« 35,665 

1897 40,957 

1898 39,309 

1899 45,393 


Year  ending  Jane  30, 1846:-* 


,    Foitfgn  Coal. 

1880. 58,136 

1831 36,509 

1839 79,978 

1833 99,439 

1834 71,696 

1836 49,969 

1836 108,439 

1887 153,450 


Fofreifn  Cod. 

1838 1»,083 

1839 181,551 

1840 169,867 

1841 155,394 

1849 141,596 

1843 41,169 

1844 87,073 

1845 85,771 


Toat. 


From  England 57,903 

*<     British  American  Colonies 95,330 

«    All  other  places. 3,690 


YahM. 

$173,990 

195459 

9,855 


Totd 156,853       $378,597 


FRENCH  IRON  AND  COAL  MINES. 
Beds  of  iron  ore  are  known  to  exist  in  France,  extending  from  Luxembourg  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Voices,  and  within  the  year  1846,  extensive  works  have  been  opened  from  the 
Tillage  of  Moulins,  along  the  valley  of  Mance,  on  the  banks  oi  the  Moselle.    The  ore  is 
Dch,  and  fit  for  the  manufocture  of  rails,  and  is  giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
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the  people.    The  furnacee  osed  in  this  department  produce  apwards  of  twelve  tons  of  meial ' 
per  day.    Twenty-one  fiimacea  will,  in  a  diort  time,  be  in  blast,  which  in  five  years  wiQ 
fomiah  at  least  315,000  tons  of  cast  metal 

The  report  of  the  engineer,  appointed  by  the  administration  of  roads  and  bridges  io 
FVance,  states  that  the  conntry  is  in  the  third  rank  as  regards  the  production  of  coal ; 
England  and  Belgium  being  the  first  and  second.  The  production  of  England  annually  is 
23,500,000;  of  Belgium,  4,500,000;  of  France,  3,783,000;  and  of  the  ZoUverein 
3,000,000  tons. 


HALL'S  HYDROSTATIC  INK  FOUNTAIN. 

This  beautiful  Ink  Fountain,  from  the  manufiicture  of  Thomas  Wildes  &  Co.,  New 
York,  is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  fiiUen  under  our  notice,  tt  is  so  con* 
,stnicted  that  the  ink  or  fluid  is  retained  in  a  metallic  chamber,  protected  fnm  the  atmo- 
sphere, thus  preventing  the  evaporation  or  even  wasting  of  the  ink,  and  rendering  it  always 
of  a  uniform  consistency  and  color.  The  ink  is  let  on  or  withdrawn  at  will,  so  that  the  last 
drop  in  the  fountain  can  be  used.  If  by  accident  it  should  be  overturned,  the  fluid  in  the 
cup  only  will  be  lost,  and  even  this  can  be  prevented,  by  turning  the  screw,  which  forces 
the  ink  into,  or  withdraws  it,  fit>m  the  cup  within  the  fountain,  and  placed  in  any  poatioii 
with  perfect  safety,  not  a  drop  escaping.  The  cup  \b  cleansed  without  discharging  the  ink 
from  the  fountain,  thus  presenting  a  pure  fluid  at  all  times  for  use.  For  neatness,  utiUty, 
and  simplicity  of  construction,  it  surpasses  any  ink-stand  or  fountain,  that  we  have  ever 
seen.    It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  connting-hoase  of  the  merchant  and  man  of  boa- 


EXTENT  OF  THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  editor  of  the  Lowell  Courier,  who  has  been  for  some  time  past  making  the  tour 
of  Great  Britain,  writes,  under  date  of  Manchester,  England,  September  2d,  1846,  as 
follows: — 

*<  I  am  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  English  manofoctories.  Since  my  arrival  here,  I 
have  been  into  a  number  of  the  mills,  and  collected  a  great  many  fads  in  regard  to  file 
tory  life  here.  I  am  amazed  at  the  extent  to  which  roanufectures  have  reached  in  this 
pUise,  and  the  region  round  about  I  was  in  a  mill,  in  Stockport,  a  place  about  six  miles 
fit>m  this  city,  in  which  I  saw  thirteen  hundred  looms  at  work  on  one  floor,  arid  I  am  ex- 
pecting  to  go  into  a  null,  to-morrow,  in  which  there  are  eighty  thousand  spindles.  The 
wages  paid  to  the  operative  are  not  so  low  here  as  in  Scotland.  Indeed,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  poetry  in  the  assertion  that  the  Manchester  mills  are  worked  by  paupers.  The 
wages  in  cotton  mills  here,  will  average,  probably,  about  one-third  lower  than  in  Lowell— 
not  more,  if  so  much. 

**  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  production  of  ootton  goods  and  prints,  in  Low- 
ell, is,  I  believe,  less  than  ten  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  whole  of  Middlesex  county,  the 
amount  of  capiul  invested  in  cotton  manufactures,  is  not,  probably,  more  than  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars.  Middlesex  county  is,  I  believe,  the  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
manufecture  of  cotton,  of  any  county  in  the  United  States.  Now,  I  learn  by  a  printed 
statement,  lying  before  me,  that  in  this  one  county  of  Lancashire,  of  which  Manchester 
is  the  centre,  there  are  rising  eighty  millions  of  pounds  sterling  engaged  in  cotton  manu- 
factures, being  nearly  four  hundred  miUimi9  of  doUaro — giving  em^oyment  to  about  a 
million  and  a  half  of  peraons^neariy  twice  the  amount  of  the  whole  population  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  and  this  is  only  one  county  .** 
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9  mid  Kener*  ef  tM*  Great  Seal «/  MSnglmnd,fnmtke  Earliett  Tiwu9 
V.  By  JOHN  LoR»  C^MPtiLU  A.  M  ,  F.  K.  8.  E.  First  Serte^.  to 
rM  V(ilaiu««,  8vo^  pp.  405,  4y6»  and  409.    From  the  Second  Limdoa 


X.^'Tht  Lto—  of  Lord  Ch*mcelkr»  i 

tm  tk4  Rngn  tf  Kinr  Omrg*  iV. 

the  RevoluUna  of  1688.    In  three  i     

Edition.    Phlliidelphia :  Lea  fc  Blaocbard. 

There  can  be  no  doabt  of  the  tnith  of  the  remark  of  the  learned  author  of  these  Tolumes.  that  no 
olBce  in  the  history  of  any  datlon  has  been  filled  with  such  a  long  succeaslon  of  distinpalthed  and 
Interesting  men  as  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Creat  Seal  of  Bng  land,  ft  ha*  ezlMed 
ftom  the  foandatlon  of  the  British  monarchy :  and,  although  mediocrity  has  sometimes  been  the 
teeommendatlon  for  It  generally  speaking,  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age,  If  not  the  most  pnre  ^nd 
▼irtaoos,  have  been  selected  to  adorn  it  The  history  of  the  holders  of  the  Great  Seal  is  the  history 
of  the  British  Constitution,  as  well  as  of  her  Jorispmdence.  There  Is  a  sort  of  romance  belonging  to 
many  of  tho<te  whose  lives  are  here  delineated  ;  and  the  strange  vicissltodes  of  their  career  are  not 
exceeded  by  the  fictions  of  novelists,  or  dramatists.  Indeed,  we  are  Informed  that  within  a  fsw 
weeks  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  in  England,  **it  was  on  every  table— almost  on  every 
tolletto.**  **  Though  founded  on  historical  records,  and  having  solid  instruction  (hr  lu  object  it  has 
been  as  generally  read  as  popular  works  of  fiction,  aiming  at  nothing  beyond  anmsemient**  Intmdue- 
Cory  to  the  **  lives,**  the  author  gives  a  very  interesting  accountof  the  origin.  Ainctinns,  and  JurlMliction 
of  the  office  of  Lord  Chaocellnr  in  England ;  and  commences  with  Augniendus,  who,  it  appears  from 
flelden,  was  Chancellor  to  Ethelbert  the  first  Christian  king  among  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  805-  Tho 
momoirs  In  the  first  series  extend  from  that  period,  throush  a  long  line  of  illustrious  **  Keepers  of  tho 
Great  Seal,**  to  the  reign  of  King  James  n..  and  Lord  Chancellor  Jeflfkeys,  In  1888.  The  American 
edition  4>f  the  work  Is  (Vom  the  second  London,  which  has  been  corrected  by  the  author,  and  enriched 
with  several  interesting  documenu.  among  which  we  notice  Richard  the  Third's  letter  to  Lord 
Chancellor  John  Russell,  respecting  the  marriage  of  the  Solicitor-General  with  Jane  Shore,  ft  appears 
firom  the  author's  prefhee,  that  a  third  and  fourth  volume,  which  will  brluE  down  the  Chancellors  to 
the  death  olt  Lord  Tbtirlow.  will  soon  be  published :  and  that  a  supplemental  volume.  Including  Lord 
Loughborough,  Lord  Ersklne,  and  Lord  Eldon,  will  r^Mnplete  the  sorlea.  The  whole  work  covers  a 
period  of  more  than  one  thousand  years ;  and.  in  addition  to  a  narrative  of  the  lives  of  the  Ijord 
Ohaocolioni,  it  presents  a  glimpse  of  the  most  important  hintorlcal  events,  and  of  the  manners  of  the 
■fo.  Cherishing  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  Lord  Cnrapbelh  it  would  seem,  fitriy 
approclaied  the  acts  and  characters  of  those  whoso  lives  he  has  recorded,  without  being  swayed  by 
the  eonsldoration  whether  they  were  Roman  Catholics  o|  Protestaots—Whlgs  or  Tories.  The  work 
Is  highly  instructive,  and  withal  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Law ;  and  will, 
we  apprehend,  be  rea^  with  interest  not  only  by  stai^smen  and  lawyers,  but  men  of  education 
genorally. 

%—Awi9ri€an  Mittorf :  amfrUint  HisUrUal  SketdUt «/  tkt  Indiam  TWftM  ;  m  Deteriptitm  of  Am*- 
rieoM  Amti^itiet,  with  a»  Inquiry  into  their  Origin,  and  ike  Origin  of  the  Indian  Trihee  of  tk§ 
United  Statee,  with  Appendices,  ehowing  its  Connection  with  European  Mietenf ;  HiMtmy  of  the  Pro- 
Bent  Britith  Protrineeo ;  Hiotorf  of  Mexico,  and  Hiotont  of  Texaoy  brought  down  to  the  Time  of  it» 
j§dmi*oion  into  the  JSmoriean  Union.  By  MAEcins  WiLson,  author  of  **  School  Hlntory  of  tho 
United  States,**  " Comprehensive  Chart  of  American  History,*'  etc.  8vo.,  pp.673.  New  York: 
Mark  H.  Newman  k,  Co. 

Tho  design  of  the  present  volume  is  to  present  the  histories  of  all  those  countries  of  North  America 
that  are  of  sufficient  political  Importance  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  scholar,  and  awaken  tho 
teterest  of  the  general  reader.  As  an  appropriate  introduction  to  such  a  work,  Mr.  Wilson  has  glvom 
the  most  Important  portions  of  the  history  of  the  aborigines  of  America,  tugether  with  deecriptive 
dtetches  of  those  rude  memorials  of  a  former  civilization  that  were  once  so  numerous  throughout  oar 
own  territory,  and  others,  magnificent  even  in  their  desolation,  which  now  strew  the  plains,  and  cmwa 
tiie  hill-tops  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America.  Passing  from  the  Indians  and  the  antlqaitle«t 
we  have /oc  eimiteo  of  the  public  seals,  or  coals  of  arms  of  the  several  States  of  the  American  Unlno. 
Next  follows  the  history  of  the  United  Stites,  commencing  with  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus, in  1409,  and  bringing  H  down  to  April.  1845.  A  minute  marginal  analysts  has  been  carried 
throughout  the  entire  work,  each  sul^t  being  oppoeite  that  portion  of  the  text  to  which  it  refers,  thus 
admirably  adapting  it  to  the  purposes  of  Instruction.  The  work  contains  a  good  nnmber  of  gf^igraphl- 
cal  and  historical  notes,  and  maps  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  which  give  the  localities  of  all  Important 
places  mentioned,  and  fhrnlsh  just  that  kind  of  gsographical  information  respecting  them,  without 
which  the  history  can  he  read  with  Httle  interest  or  profit  The  work  seems  to  possess  rare  merits  as 
a  histnry^lt  is  methodical  and  comprehensive  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  discover  how,  in  these  and  other 
Mspeets,  the  plaa  or  tho  ezecutkm  of  it  could  well  be  Improved. 
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(itfit,  Attkma.  amd  Diaaanea  of  tha  Ha*rt ;  an  the  Lawa  of  Longevitf.  and  o*  the  Mada  of  Praaeroinf 

MaU  and  FamaU  Health  to  an  Handrod  Yeara.     With  T^entf  Eight  lUnatrationa.    By  SamOU. 

Bbbldbr  Pitch,  A.  M.,  M.  D.    New  York :  H.  Ctflltle,  707  Bnmdwaf . 

The  great  naoiber  of  persons  that  fall  a  prey  ti>  patmoaary  complafnts,  io  ttile  eonatry,  and  flk»  al- 
■M»t  nniyersal  feeling  among  the  okedlcal  profBsalon,  diat  cosMiinpCioo  Is  tnenraUe,  necassarlly  rao- 
dets  any  aanouaceneat  (» the  contniry,  eembig  from  whawver  <iiianer,  deeply  lateratttaig.  fk>  §gmr 
ly  flied  Is  utter  despondency  in  the  wind,  on  this  svl^eet,  that  we  are  ready  to  denoanoe  the  aiMhor 
of  such  a  hope,  a  qnack  and  a  hnmbog.  With  Dr.  Fitch,  however,  we  are  personally  acquainted ; 
aad  although  we  cannot  say,  from  indivldaal  knowledgei  tliat  he  has  discovered  the  **  preventatiTe 
aad  curative  **  of  the  disease,  we  feel  quite  sure  that  he  is  very  tkr  from  being  a  quack.  For  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  some  interruptions,  diseases  of  the  chest  have  been  his  study.  In  IfflT, 
he  informs  us  In  his  preface,  whilst  a  student  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  he  discovered  the  grand 
vaes  ef  the  lungs,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  a  scientific  rational,  and  certain  method,  of  el«- 
eidatlng  and  treating  their  diseases.  To  notice  the  eWneU  of  climate,  as  a  curative  or  preventattvo 
•g^nt,  he  vlsUed  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union ;  also,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  Belgium, 
France,  Italy,  the  Northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Switierland,  Sardinia,  and  Saxony,  beeSdea 
■everal  watering  places  of  Germany,  Prussia,  the  West  India  Islands,  the  Canadat,  etc.,  seeking  every- 
where for  knowledge  and  light  on  the  disea-^^s  of  the  lungs,  making  himself  everywhere  as  AUly  ae- 
qoalnted  as  possible  with  the  peculiarities  of  each  locality,  buth  In  the  nature  and  prevalence  of  con- 
gumption,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  methods  adopted  for  Its  prevention  and  cure,  by  the  first  ptofeseors 
and  teachers  of  Europe,  and  this  country,  as  well  as  the  untutored  savage  of  America,  who  are  well 
known  to  treat  many  diseases,  aad  especially  those  of  the  lungs,  with  great  success.  The  volume 
before  us,  contains  six  lectures.  In  the  first  two,  he  treats  of  the  uses  of  the  Inngs,  causes,  aad  tbe 
prevention  and  cure  of  consumption.  The  third  Is  devoted  to  proofs  of  the  cure  of  consumpdoo ;  and 
in  the  fourth  and  fifrh  lectures,  addressed  to  ladles,  he  discourses  of  the  mode  of  forming  a  fine  chest, 
erect  carriage  and  walk— the  symmetry  of  the  Internal  organs  of  the  body  and  mind,  ae  preventing 
pulmonary  consumption,  and  Insuring  long  life.  There  is  no  mysticism,  or  mystery,  thrown  arooad 
his  theory,  but  all  Is  clear.  Intelligible  and  philosophical ;  and  there  is,  withal,  a  large  meaeare  of 
eommon  sense,  that  cannot  foil  of  attracting  the  notice  of  the  sincere  searcher  after  truth.  In  hie 
treatment.  Dr.  Pitch  uses  very  little  medicine,  repudiating  mercury,  opium,  and  etoetlcs^etc  depend- 
ing more  upon  mechanical  means,  such  as  the  expansion  of  the  chest,  and  on  diet,  air,  and  exerdee. 
We  have  read  his  lectures  with  deep  interest,  and  we  earnestly  commend  them  to  the  attentioa  of  the 
Invalid,  as  well  as  those  who  desire  to  prolong  life,  and  render  it  comfortable  and  happy. 

4.— wd  TVsstiM  ea  tka  Praetiea  of  tha  Smprama  Court  af  tha  Staia  ^f  Jfam  York,  By  Davib  OBasAil, 
Counitellor  at  L%w.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  corrected,  aad  enlarged.  In  two  voiumee.  VoL  U 
pp.  785.  New  York :  Banks,  Oould  fc  Co.,  Law  Booksellers,  144  Nassau-street 
The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  we  believe.  In  1838,  and  the  second  In  1838.  The 
Utter  became  so  far  exhausted  In  183flM0,  as  |o  Induce  the  author  to  set  about  the  task  of  preparing 
the  present.  In  the  preparation  of  this  edition,  says  Mr.  Graham,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  woik 
has  been  much  enlarged.  When  the  second  volume  is  completed,  the  whole  will  euibtaee  an  amooat 
of  matter  greatly  exceeding  that  eoataiaed  in  the  last  edition.  During  the  period  embreeed  In  the 
Interval  between  the  publication  of  that  and  the  present,  there  have  been  published  more  than  twenty 
volumes  of  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court,  besides  ten  volumes  of  Statutes,  embracing  a  greater 
•mount  affrmetual  law  than  ie  tacluded  In  deuble  that  period  during  any  portkm  of  the  fonner  htatoty 
oC  the  practice  In  New  York.  These,  with  the  lafe  English  cases  which  bear  upon  the  practloe  as 
U  exists  In  New  York,  though  introduced  in  the  present  work  in  a  condensed  form,  have  coutribnted 
greatly  to  Increase  the  size  of  the  volume.  Tho  changes  la  the  practice.  Introduced  by  the  new  con- 
i^tution,  form  aa  imponant  feature  la  the  present  edition.  To  the  profession  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  it  would  iie  a  work  of  supererogation,  on  our  part,  to  commend  **  Graham's  Practice.**  The 
learning  and  ability  of  the  author  are  undoubted  ;  and  the  Improvements,  additions,  <cc,  renders  this 
edition  a  deelderatum,  which  few  in  the  practice  of  the  law  can  very  easily  be  induced  to  dispenee 
with.  In  point  of  neatness  and  accuracy,  the  law  books  emanating  tirmn  the  publlsben  of  the  preeeut 
work  are  not  surpassed.  They  have  confined  themselves  to  the  printing  and  publishing  Law,  almoet 
exclusively,  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

i^Tha  Contributiena  ^f  q.O.tom  Fariodieal  Work  :  with  was  Pioeaa  mot  hrforo  fmUiokai,  By*0 
late  J4VB  Taylor.  8  vols.,  l8mo..  pp.  995  and  268.  New  York :  Robert  Carter. 
The  miscellanies  collected  together  In  these  volumes,  with  a  few  exceptions,  originally  appeared 
la  the  Youth's  Magazine,  published  in  Lond<«.  They  are  doubtless  fkmlliar  to  most  fff  our  leaders. 
The  pieces  In  the  first  volume  are  religions  and  didactic,  and  In  the  second  of  a  misceilanoous  cha- 
lIMter,  but  all  Instructive ;  and  they  have  ever  been  considered  among  the  happiest  aflbrts  of  the 
author's  pen.  They  form  two  volumes  of  **  Carter's  Cabinet  Library,**  a  series  of  works  quite  pofnlar 
with  that  large  class  of  Christians  denomlBalod  "  evangelloal**  or  "  orthodox.** 
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t^n#  OeMft  Mmmt.    TV  P%a9§9fkf  9f  Magic,  fr^Mmim,  mU,  Af^wrmt  Mrmiu.    J 

FkvBch  of  Ectsai  SALTcmTB.    Wlik  NoIm,  Ulnninithr*,  Kiplaiuuun,  Had  Critioa.    By  Aimour 

Topp  TBOHnoM.  M.  O^  F.  L.  0^  itc    Ia  two  voIumm,  m.  3K  mmi  M,   Hmw  York :  Umrmi  lb 

B^.tlMn'  Mow  MlMoUuy,  XXU.  mi4  XJUIL 

gcttpco.  wiih  «ww  liftHlpilto^  to  4otot  mmtk  t»  bnwh  away  tho  ciod>lity  of  tho  pwt  Froai 
Iko  nost  oMinit  tlMoa»  moo  oT  f  oparlor  teieUoot,  ^Miiow  of  oathiolUiif  tho  kwoaa  mImI,  hovo 
mi4mtmd  ^melos  u4  pfodlfl«  as  tho  eortala  proof  of  tholr  wiaaioM,  aad  at  tho  IniailtaMo  wotks 
of  tho  iivtalHea  whoM  tboy  lovoiod.  A  eooaMafablo  portkio  of  thoM  vohniia  !■  oceiiplod  in  iraclOf 
■any  of  dw  oztraordteary  appatoat  nlraclos  of  aatk|alty  lo  awchaalcal  aad  seloBtlie  aonrcea.  fte 
ftooi  proseatlBf  noioly  a  ooUoctloa  of  ikhohoodi  aad  foUy,  tho  owat  ■arvoUooa  or  tactMliUo  pafaa 
of  htotory  hoio  open  to  «§  tho  arcUvea  of  a  loarood  aa4  aiynaftot  polky,  whkh  mbo  wIm  aioa 
la  OTory  afo  havo  anployod  togovom  tho  hiunaa  laeo;  lo  loai  loaUtfortaao  or  to  happlooM;  to 
poatDoat  or  to  dafra^atioo ;  to  tIaTtry  or  ftoedoai.  Tho  work  Is  phik»ophleal,  wlihnnt  bt/ia§ 
taifldsl ;  aad  to,  oa  tht  wholo,  oao  of  tho  Boat  4ooply  iatararttag  aa4  laatraotiTo  books  that  havo 
booB  p«hltohod  doftaff  tb/e  past  yoar. 

7.~n»  Fkrmerai'  CtmpmHim  ;  •r,  Ettmft  am  Cft«  FrineipUa  amd  FrmHea  of  Awmiaam  Uuabamdnf. 
With  mtJtJdraaafraforedta  ka  iaiiwtnd  Hfara  tka  JtfrumUmal  and  Uartiomltmral  Saciatua  af  Jfaat 
Haven  Cmafy,  Camuctiaa ;  and  •n  Jlppindix^  CinUaining  TaUea,  and  athar  matttra  uaefmi  to  tka 
Farmer.  By  the  lata  Boa.  Jbssb  Bvbl,  eoo<t»ctor  of  **Ths  UalUTsior.'*  BUlh  edtUoa,  revtoed 
and  ontofiod.  To  which  to  prsflieda  Kology  oa  tho Uh  and  Chaiactar  of  Jndfa  Bool.  By  Amoo 
I>BAa.BM|.    ]teOMPP.att.    Now  York:  Harper  A  Bfoihon. 

Acrtcallars  Itos  at  tha  Hioadattoa  of  ovory  othor  porsiai— Coounorco  aad  ManaActores  an  its 
Tho  latlor  prepaios  lu  piodacts  for  aso.  aad  tho  Amaar  dtotrlbotts  tham  lo  coBsamors  at 
I  aad  abroad.  Faw  man  havo  doao  bkmo  than  tho  aathor  of  thto  voIoibo  to  dUToso  accaiala 
laibrBMitkwi  bbmbc  tha  fkronrs  of  AoMrica.  Tho  sysiam  of  afriealtoro,  with  whtoh  tho  aaaio  aad 
lapataikNi  of  Jadfo  Baal  to  oisoattolly  tdaaiifiad.  aad  whtoh  to  nafoldad  la  thto  oicoUoat  Biaaval, 
ooastots  la  tastalalnf  aad  sttoafthaaiBC  tho  soU,  whito  lu  prodacdvo  qaaJlttos  ara  pat  ia  raqai»lttoa, 
and  la  raadsrlac  tho  fhna  ovory  yaar  laoro  vahuMo,  by  aaaBaUy  lactoaring  its  prudocto  aad  Its  powor 
of  prodocinn.  Thoso  priacipleo  Jodfs  Baal  tottod  by  a  practical  appUeatioB  to  hto  own  Aum-o  clr- 
WMtBtHTft  that  greatly  OBhancos  tho  valoo  of  hto  system  of  fknotng. 

%.—Tha  lAvaa  of  Faaaa  Ifamai  da  Balboa,  tka  Diaaanarar  tf  Oa  FaaiM  Oeaam;  Uamamda  CarUa,  Cfte 
Canfnaror  of  JmxMe,  oad  ihuMus*  i*<sorr#,  tka  Confnaror  of  Pan,  lamo.,  pp.  S76.  Mew  York : 
Barper  It  Bnithers. 

Wo  have,  in  thto  little  Tolame,  a  conpreheasiTe  accoant  of  the  livos  and  exploitt  of  three  of  tho 
BMMt  romarkabto  aaTlfators  aad  advoatarers  who  followed  Oolombas  in  hto  track  to  the  New  World. 
Tho  reader  who  followi  these  bold  royagers,  cannot  Ihil  lo  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  geogmphy 
of  Booth  America,  whUo  tho  penisal  of  their  adventoros  will  nuke  him  acqaalnted  with  the  chaiae- 
Isff  of  tho  bold  aad  entorprislBg  mea  of  the  Spanish  naUon  at  that  interesting  period. 

^—LetUra  an  Jiatronamg,  addraaaad  ta  a  Ladf/;  in  wkkk  tka  ElamanU  af  tka  Saianaa  arefamiliaHf 
axfUinad  in  aannaetian  witk  iu  LHarary  Hiatarf  With  Bumeroas  ennsTlnfs.  By  Dbrisoh  Olm- 
STBo.  LL.  D.,  Pnifessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College.  ISmo.,  pp.  4i4. 
New  York :  Barper  k.  Brothers. 

There  is  aot,  perhaps,  la  tho  whole  raage  of  hamaa  knowiodfa,  a  mofo  latorestiBg  or  OBBobUBg 
iUdy  thaa  that  of  Astronomy.  What  more  emphattoally  **  declares  the  glory  of  God**  than  tho 
hamoay  which  perrados  the  heavenly  bodies,  tho  sons  and  systems  of  the  universe.  It  to  the  deslga 
of  those  IhmUlar  letters,  which  are  divested,  as  fhr  as  potaible,  of  all  that  to  technical,  to  inspire  a 
taste  Aw  the  study  of  the  sdeoce.  The  eptotolary  style  aflbrds  scope  for  that  Aimillar  Ulostratlon  so 
BoedAil  in  teaching  astrooomy,  and  permitt  the  inUodnction  of  Interesting  historical  aad  biographical 
sketches,  which  tend  to  enliven  tho  sntdoct,  and  to  enrich  the  mind  of  the  learner  with  a  variety  of 
pleasing  and  valoable  infbrmatlon. 

Uk^Tka  Va^fiU  Arte,  aanaiderad  in  aannaetian  witk  tka  J9fpliatiana  ^f  Saianea :  wiU  nmntaraua  engrah 

vinga.    By  Jacob  Bioblow,  M.  Dm  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  Barvard  University;  amhur  of 

*•  Tha  Eloawals  of  Tochaology,'*  els.  etc    S  vols.,  IBomk    Now  York :  Barper  k.  Brothers. 

These  volomes  were  origiBaUy  pabltohed  nader  the  sanctioo  of  the  MaaMMhwotts  Board  of  Edo- 

eatkM.   Tho  work  ombraoes  aa  aceooat  of  the  prtadples,  pwoesses,  aad  BoawBelataros  of  the  mora 

oooapienoos  arte ;  particalarly  thoso  which  lovolve  appliealioaa  of  satoaee,  and  which  are  eoasldeiod 

Bsefhl,  by  promoting  the  benefit  of  sectoty,  together  with  the  omotaaMnis  of  thoso  who  pornio  theok 

The  beat  and  most  recent  anthortties  were  eonMlled  in  tho  preparation  of  tho  work ;  and  the  aathot 

seems  lo  have  embodied,  lo  a  clear  and  eomprohensive  maaBor,  a  massof  welU  iafbrmattoa  ob  a 

fteat  variety  of  snfaileets  coBaocted  with  tho  am,  which  to  well  adapted  for  the  hnprovement  of  iho 


11.— PMais.   By  Tbomas  Buchaiiaii  Rbai».    ISno.,  pp.  194.    Boston :  William  D.  TIcknor  k.  Co. 

This  littto  volnme  of  poems  to  not  without  merit.  The  verslflcation  to  generally  nataral,  and  tho 
anflior  possesiee  several  of  the  roqalsltes  of  a  tmo  poet.  Some  tit  the  poems  are  beantlftal  in  con- 
copdoB,  BBd  happy  hi  oioevdoB ;  whllB  there  ara  others  that  searcolrttoB  above  Bwdtoerlty. 
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ISL—Bneffclapmdia  of  EmglUk  LiUruhar§ :  a  SeUeHon  ^f  the  Ckmeett  Proiuetimu  cf  Bngiuk  Jmtk0r9, 

i'rom  tk*  Siarlutt  to  the  Pretont  Tiwu,  eonnteUd  bf  a  CritiaU  and  Biofrmkual  HUtory.  ElegMOtly 
liu-kinitad.    Ldtiad  by  Uosicrt  CHiLMSiM*  £diior  of  the  "  EdiDburgii  Juurnal,"  "  inrurmuUon  ftr 

the  Peupt«,**  eic    In  twu  vulumes.    Vol.  1.— No«.  U  S.  unci  3.    Bonton :  Gouid,  Kendall  k,  Lincoln. 

Three  numbers  of  thU  excellent  reprint  have  been  publuhed,  coverinf  two  hundred  nod  Mventy-siz 
^H^^  M(>  euibnicing  **  a  concentratiun,*'  (to  quote  the  language  of  the  proi^iecuu,)  **  of  the  beet 
pruduclionB  of  Englijth  Intellect,  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  present  times,  in  various  departments,  eel 
in  a  biographtcal  and  critical  history  of  the  literature  itself."  The  whole  work  is  to  be  completed  in 
sixteen  semi  monthly  numbers,  at  twenty-flve  cents  each ;  forming  two  large  imperial  octavo  vulumee 
of  seven  hundred  p«ges  each,  double  column  letter-press.  The  fourteen  hundred  pages  of  the  work 
contain  an  umuunt  of  matter  equal  to  twraty-live  vulumes  of  ^  Harper's  Family  Library.**  The  work 
is  embellished  with  more  than  three  hundred  wood  engravings  of  ihe  Iteads  of  the  principal  authors, 
and  of  utere«ting  events  connected  with  their  history  and  writings.  It  will  enable  the  reader  to 
obtain,  in  a  comparatively  short  period,  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  histury  and  prugresa  of 
Engli^  literature  than  could  be  gathered.  In  an  ordinary  life  time,  from  hundreds  of  volumes.  Its 
intrioftic  value,  and  low  price,  should  secure  It  a  place  In  every  family  library ;  and  we  hope  to  eee 
it  introduced  Into  the  Un  tk»u»tmd  District  School  Libraries  of  New  York. 

VL—Hmdibra:    By  Samobl  Botlbr.    With  Noiee,  and  a  Literary  Memoir,  by  the  Bev.  TsraowaT 

RussBLL  Nash,  U.  i>.    18wo.,  pp.  4S6.    New  York:  O.  Appieton  It  Co. 

The  high  rank  which  this  remarliable  poem  takes  in  English  literatttre  is  too  well  known  to  require 
a  critical  notice  In  this  place,  were  we  capable  of  giving  It.  The  present  edition  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
correct  and  complete  that  has  ever  been  published,  as  It  certainly  is  the  most  beauilfhl  that  has  been 
pnMinced  In  ihi«  c«»nniry.  It  is  printed  in  a  handsome,  legible  lype,  and  on  good  paper ;  uniform  with 
■imllar  works  f)rom  the  same  publishers.  It  Is  illustrated  with  tlie  portraits  of  several  diatinguished 
■len  who  figured  In  tlie  time  of  the  poet,  and  who  are  referred  to  in  tlie  poem.  Difficulties  In  lan- 
guage and  customs,  etc,  prevalent  at  the  time  the  work  was  written,  are  obviated  or  overccmie  by  the 
copious  annotations  of  the  learned  edlior.    It  is  Juatly  coosklerad  the  scholar's  edition  of  **  Uudlbraa.** 

IA,—Margartt  Percival.  By  the  author  of  '•  Amy  Herbert,**  •*  Gertrude,**  ••  Laneton  Parsonage,**  etc 
Edited  by  the  Kev.  WiLuaM  Sbwbll.  B.  D.,  Petlow  and  Tutor  of  £xeter  College,  Oxford.  3  voltn 
ISmo.,  pp.  2&)  and  303.    New  York :  D.  Appieton  U,  Co. 

The  author  of  this  story  of  domestic  life  Is  understood  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  learned  and  scholarly 
editor.  The  previous  productiens  of  her  pen,  most  of  which  have  been  reproduced  In  this  country 
by  the  publishers  of  these  volumes,  and  fbrm  part  of  their  "  Literary  Mlbcellaoy,**  (an  admirable 
colleciiun  of  recent  works  of  merit,)  have  been  well  received.  The  narrative  Is  not  deficient  in 
interest;  and  the  gentle  and  Christian  tone  It  Is  designed  to  promote,  will  secure  for  It  a  favorable 
leceptlon  in  a  circle  that  dUcard  the  trashy  and  demoralising  flcUoos  of  the  day. 

15,—Educqfion :  its  Eiementarif  Principles,  founded  on  the  ^rature  of  Man.    By  J.  G.  Spdrzhbim,  M. 

D.,  liitc  of  the  Universities  of  VieonA  and  Paris,  and  LiceuUaie  of  ibo  KoyaJ  College  t>t  Pbyalciaas 

in  Liindna.    With  an  Appendix,  b)  S.  R.  WsLia.  contaioing  a  Description  of  the  Teniperatiiente, 

and  a  Brief  Analysis  of  tbe  Plirenolugical  Faculliee.    Beveuth  Americ^tn  edition,  luipiuved  by  the 

author,  from  the  third  Loudon  edition.    13uio.,  pp.  3i4.    New  York :  Fowler  &  Wells. 

The  system  of  education  Inculcated  and  enforced  by  the  great  and  good  ftpurxheim,  based  as  it  la 

upon  the  nature  of  man,  must  commend  Itself  to  every  cultivated  mind.    The  science  of  phrenology 

Is  destined  to  produce  an  entire  revolution  In  education,  morals,  and  religion  ;  greater,  if  ,M»sslble,  tliaa 

the  early  apostle  of  the  science  saw  from  the  prophetic  mountain  that  opened  his  vision  to  man*s 

destiny  m  the  future.    This  treatise  should  be  studied  by  every  parent  who  has  at  heart  the  physical 

and  moral  well-being  of  his  offtpring— the  largest  doveiopraeot  of  all  the  faculties  bestowed  on  them 

by  the  great  Creator.    "Combs*  Constitution  of  Man,**  a  work  of  almost  unrivalled  popularity,  it  Ib 

•aid,  was  based  on  this  excellent  treatise.    The  appendix  of  Mr.  Wells  Is  a  valuable  addition  to 

this  work. 

16.— Paa/iae  Sewm^  ;  a  TaU  of  Real  Life,    By  Johii  D.  Brtant.    3  vols.,  Idmo.,  pp.  330  and  309 

Baltimure:  John  Murphy. 

This  is  a  Catholic  novel,  the  ** dogmatical  portions  of  which,**  says  the  author,  "refer  to  eternal 
truths.*'  Eclectic  In  our  religion  and  our  philosophy,  If  indeed  we  have  *•  any  to  speak  of,**  we 
endeavor  to  gather  what  we  conceive  to  be  good  and  true  fh>m  ail  sects  and  all  schools,  and  we  fre- 
quently read  the  productions  of  minds  as  far  apart  as  the  East  Is  from  the  West,  with  Interest,  and 
not,  we  hope,  without  insUuctkm.  So  far  are  we  Catholic,  In  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  higheal 
acceptation  of  the  term.  The  anthor  of  the  present  work  Inculcates,  under  the  form  of  a  narrative, 
what  he  honestly  believes  to  be  the  highest  truths  of  revelation  and  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs ; 
and  our  esteemed  friend  the  publisher  has  sent  It  forth  on  its  mission  in  two  very  handsomely- printed 
volumes ;  and  we  would  commend  It  to  Protestant  Christians  who  are  desirous  of  ascertaining  tba 
arguments  In  favor  of  Catheliclty,  fVom  an  able  and  enlightened  advocate.  The  narrative  will  latere  s 
tbe  readec,  if  the  Inferences  4^  not  obtain  the  assent  of  his  understanding. 
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ll^^Memcir  ^f  BtheH  Swain'    ISino.,  pp.  SSO.    Boston  :  Jaiies  Monro  fc  Co. 

We  are  told,  in  the  brkir  and  simple  pretbce  to  this  little  vulouie,  that  a  limited  nonber  of  copies 
were  originally  printed,  for  the  ose  of  '*  Robert's  Mends,  only ;"  and  that  the  Interest  felt  in  the  sim- 
ple and  loadiing  story  of  liis  life,  and  a  wish  for  it  to  be  allowed  a  more  general  circniatioo,  have 
been  so  often  and  kindly  expres«ed,  that  It  Is  snflbred  to  go  forth  freely  on  its  mission  of  eneoonige' 
■sent  and  Instruction  to  the  yoong.  We  can  scarcely  lay  onr  hands  on  a  book  so  fhll  of  moral  tmth 
•nd  beauty ;  and  we  wonld  have  every  yonth  In  onr  land  mark  well  these  **  foot-prints  In  the  sands 
of  time'*— the  appueite  motto  selected  for  the  title  page. 

16.— Z/iC0r«r«  Stmdis* :  a  CW/aetwn  0/  MiscMamwus  Estsgt.    By  William  A.  Jonm.    Two  volumes 

hi  one.    laioo.,  pp.  135 and  150.    Mew  York :  Edward  Walker. 

We  liave  In  this  eonntry  hot  few  essayists.  Onr  aathors  are  all  poets  or  novelists,  or  rather  story- 
tellers. The  author  of  the  present  volume  has  made  bat  little  noise  In  the  world,  and  seems  to  have 
devoted  himself  rather  to  "  studies,'*  in  a  quiet,  nnosteniatitms  manner,  than  to  gathering  tlie  laurels 
of  fame  from  the  high  ways  and  by  ways  of  literature.  Although  a  cimfessed  admirer  of  tlie  British 
evayists— Bacon,  Temple,  Goldsmith,  Shenstooe,  Mackeniie,  Lamb,  llazUtt,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  we 
cannot  discover  that  he  copies  the  style  of  either.  These  essays  are  written  in  a  clear  and  forcible 
style ;  and  his  views,  though  leaning  10  conservatism,  are  marked  for  moderation  and  candor.  It  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  book  of  essays  that  has  been  published  by  an  American  fur  a  long  time. 

W.—Specimeiu  «f  the  Po€ta  and  Poetry  of  Orteet  and  Rome.  By  Farious  TransUtora.  Edited  by 
WiLLUM  Pktkr,  a.  M..  of  Chnst  Church,  Oxlurd.  8vo.,  pp.  530.  Philadelphia :  Carey  U  Hart 
This  splendid  volume  coi.  tains  specimens  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  Greek  poets,  whose 
names  are  given  In  the  Index,  besides  a  large  number  from  uncertain  authors,  and  sumeihiog  like 
thirty  Roman  poets.  The  selections  fh>m  the  Greek  poets  commence  with  Hofper,  about  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  and  cluee  with  Democharls,  a  grammarian,  and  disciple  of  Agnthlas, 
about  five  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  Christ.  The  Roman  pueu  ci>mroence  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  clobe  with  Arienus,  who  flourished  three  hundred  and  eighty 
years  nfUsr  Clirist.  The  selections  are  made  by  a  gentleman  of  Hcholariy  attainments  and  correct 
taste,  who  has  added  biographical  notices  of  most  of  ttie  poets.  There  Is  scaicely  a  book  in  our 
possession  that  we  value  more  highly.  It  should  find  a  place  in  every  choice  and  well-selected  library. 

SO.— 7Ae  Rnrai  OmeteruM  of  JImmica ;  iUustrated  m  a  Sories  of  PiUnrtoqno  and  MonumenUt  Viewo^ 
in  Highly  Finioked  Ftne  Engraving,  from  Drawingt  takon  on  the  Spot.  By  Jamks  Smillib,  Eao. 
New  York :  R.  Maritu. 

It  will  be  perceived,  by  the  title-page  quoted  above,  that  Mr.  Martin  has  extended  his  original  design 
of  giving  only  a  series  of  views  of  "Greenwood,"  and  now  proposes  to  embrace  views  taken  ttom 
Mount  Auburn,  Boston  ;  Laurel  Hill,  Philadelphia;  Green  Mount,  Baltimore;  Mount  Hope,  Roches- 
tor;  the  Albany  Rural  Cemetery,  A«.  The  present  number  Is  confined  to  Greenwood,  and  contains 
views  of  Lawn-Girt  Hill,  the  Tour  Ooro  Ocean  Hill,  and  By  Ivan  Cllif.  with  appropriate  letter  press 
UlustraUons.  The  interest  manifested  of  late  years  in  pictureMjue  and  beautiful  resting-places  for  the 
dead,  would  seem  to  alienee  the  oft  repeated  assertion  tliat  America  is  a  land  for  the  living,  only.  We 
shall  refer  to  this  work  again. 

8L—  The  Ettray ;  a  CoUoUion  of  Poewu.    By  H.  W.  LoMoriLLOW.    ISmo.,  pp.  144.    Boston :  William 

D.  Tickoor  &  to. 

This  little  volume  contains  some  sixty  poems,  selected  from  the  poets  of  England  and  America,  by 
ear  favorite  Longfellow.  With  few  exceptions,  however,  we  think  the  genius  of  the  poet  tmnscends 
his  taste  as  a  compiler ;  and  yet  there  is  not  an  uni^  orthy  piece  in  the  volume.  Still,  we  prefer  to 
select  "beauties**  for  ourselves.  But  there  are  many  who  will  appreciate  the  labors  of  the  gltted 
compiler ;— to  such,  we  commend  the  volume. 

S2.— Philosophy  in  Sport  Made  Science  in  Earnest;  being  an  Attempt  to  illnstrate  the  F^rst  Principles 
of  Jfatural  Philosophy  by  the  aid  of  the  Popular  Toys  and  Sports  of  Youth.    From  the  Sixth  (and 
greatly  improved)  Loudt'O  edition.    IBuiO.,  pp.  43^    Philadel|ihia :  i<ea  It  Blaochord. 
The  object  of  the  present  work  Is  to  Inculcate  that  early  love  of  i»c!ence  which  can  never  be  derived 
ftora  the  sterner  productions.    The  work  was  originally  composed  by  the  author  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  his  own  children ;  and  he  would  never,  we  are  Informed,  have  consigned  it  to  press,  but  for  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  friends,  on  whose  Judgment  he  placed  the  utmost  reliance.    The  Illustrations 
are  calculated  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  young,  by  the  fkmUiaraod  agreeable  form  in  which  they 
are  exhibited.    Great  philosophic  truths  are  rendered  as  attractive  to  the  Imagination  and  fancy  of  the 
young  as  the  plays  and  sports  with  which  the  author  has  so  happily  blended  them. 
t3_7Ae  Elder's  House;  or,  the  Three  Converts.    l8mo..  pp.  S34.    New  York :  Edward  Dunigan. 

This  Is  one  of  the  very  attractive  volumes  of  "  Dunigan's  Home  Library,**  the  design  of  which  is 
to  inculcate,  under  the  garb  of  the  agreeable  tale  or  narraUve,  the  dorfrtnes  held  and  the  duties  en- 
Joined  by  the  Catholic  Church.  The  stories  embraced  In  the  series,  generally,  will  aflbrd  amusement 
Ihr  the  Protestant,  and  instruction  for  the  Catholic.  The  volumes  comprised  in  this  **  Library,**  are 
produced  In  a  most  beantlf  oi  style :  the  paper  is  fine,  the  type  distinct,  and  the  binding  in  the  beat  taste- 
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U,    Pmt  J.—apnstr  muL  tkt  Furf  Qwttn.    By  Mn.  C.  M. 
tk4  Poetieat  l¥ork$  of  Oeqffrv  CkoMcm'.    By  Cbaalbs  IX 
^  of  American  Books.    Nut.  XXV.,  XXVI. 
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%L-~  Tk$  SmurmMturaliMm  0/  JVte  EngUnd.    Br  J.  O.  Whitthk,  tnUior  of  rrha  Strmofsr  la  LowdL'* 

Wiley  IB  Potoam*!  *•  Libimry  of  AoMrioao  Book*,**  No.  XXVIL 

It  to  reelly  rerr  plnsinf  at  tioMS  lo  tuni  Bsido  a  Uttla  from  tbe  tMra,  eveiy-day,  mattoiHif-fcct  oeeor* 
naoM  of  life,  and  with  ao  aepfejodioed,  yet  obienring  eye,  note  the  Ktnnge  events  which  are  aetaally  peM- 
iof  around  as.  We  are  apt  to  look  back'  to  the  days  of  oar  fiirafatbers  as  the  time  when  sopttstition  haA  a 
deeper  hold  on  the  heart  than  it  now  has ;  when  a  belief  in  the  Mipematntal  was  far  more  uniTeiaal  than 
ever  sinee— faiUof  to  notice  in  every  new  sect  that  springs  into  cxisteiioe,  hew  ready  we  are  to  weleoaM 
whatever  is  onknown.  This  to  a  racily  written  book,  and  one  hard  to  be  oast  aside,  when  once  taken  up ; 
for,  from  the  warm  and  aifectiooale  dedication  to  his  sister,  to  the  dosing  chapter,  where  he  hopes  the  week 
will  serve  to  while  away  some  heavy  boar— it  is  fall  of  sparkling  incident,  shifting  the  seenes,  as  he  hhneelf 
says,  in  **  sadden  transitions  ftom  the  grave  to  the  gay;  from  the  grotesque  to  the  lodioroos.** 

95,—Ths  P9tat0  Plant;  iu  U$et  and  Prop«rtie§,  together  mth  the  Cause  of  the  Preeent  Matadf^  fka 
Estenoion  of  tiuil  Dioeaoo  to  othor  Plants,  the  ^aosttmi  of  fkmine  artstng  thor^firom,  and  the  hat€ 
moans  of  aborting  that  Calamitg,  By  Alfrbo  etMiE,  F.  tt.  a,  sturgeon  to  the  Bank  of  England,  *e. 
iBc.    Illustrated  with  ten  lithugraphs.    New  Yurk:   Wiley  It  Putnam. 

If  there  was  ever  a  demand  for  a  valuable  wwk  upon  an  important  subject,  there  certainly  to  one  now 
for  a  candid,  able  work  upon  the  potato  diseese.  There  to  no  one  that  does  not  feel  interested  in  thto  matter, 
which  to  now  afiecting  so  vitally  tbe  happiness  of  mUlions ;  £rom  the  bumble  laborer  to  whom  the  potato 
has  long  been  the  most  economical  source  of  food,  tlirough  all  ranks  back  to  tbe  &rmer  wboee  interests  an 
AOTe  immediately  aiSected.  All  are  concerned ;  and  to  each  we  would  recommend  a  perusal  of  the  abova 
work,  emanating  from  a  country  where  the  diseese  eztots  to  a  vastly  greater  extent  than  with  us ;  whece^ 
also,  more  time  to  devoted  to  momentous  egricultural  questions.  The  eccompanyiug  plates,  numerous  and 
well  executed,  render  the  work  still  more  perfect,  and  combine  to  fiurm  an  >ccurate,  careAUly  preparad 
statement  of  all  which  pertains  to,  or  results  from,  the  present  malady. 

96.— CJUvesr  and  afonoar.    In  Two  ParU. 

KiaKLAJCD.    Part  Jl.^Seloetions  from  f 

Deshlkk.    Wiley  k.  Putnam's  Library  c 

We  are  glad  to  annonnce  that  these  ancient  mastert  of  English  song  are  at  length  given  to  tte  la 
fQch  a  form,  that  whereat  It  has  hitherto  been  a  task  to  peruse  them.  It  will  now  be  a  two- fold  pleai- 
ore— fh)m  the  modemlsed  spelling,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  beaallfol  type  and  clear  paper  made  via 
of,  00  the  other.  Their  beauties  have  been  locked  up  from  the  moM  of  readers,  and  only  the  pooC 
and  the  icholar  have  been  willing  to  delve  them  out.  Some  reader*  might,  at  first,  be  led  to  object  to 
these  works,  as  ''selections,'*  but  we  woold  advise  all  such  to  read  Mn.  Klrkland*i  remarka  on  tUi 
subject,  in  her  prefhce,  and  we  feel  assured  all  will  agree  with  her,  that  it  to  prefsrable  to  recelvv  a 
portion  rather  than  nothing.  We  hope  each  will  be  Induced  to  extend  these  volumea  eo  aa  to  indado 
the  complete  works  of  each  of  these  poets. 

S7«— EmAov*  ThWss,  invontod  for  tko  sola  parfose  of  pointing  ami  the  oxo/U  amamnt  to  ho  draws  in 
British  Sterling  (•  pcy  amy  amount  ^  United  States  Cmrreneif,  at  the  Cnrront  Bate  ^  Esehanja  of 
tko  Tims,    By  Frbdkricx  Herh.    New  York :  P.  A.  Me»ier  «  Co. 

The  author  haying  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  sale  of  Brittoh  exchange  for  many  yean  past, 
had  frequent  occaalon  to  draw  bills  for  the  purpose  (often  on  short  notice)  of  paying  for  money  ad- 
vanced here  on  shtpneata,  or  coUeeied  for  aecount  of  Britiah  eanrespondenta,  or  for  coliectioas  mado 
on  such  accounts;  but  not  finding  among  the  many  publications  any  one  to  afibrd  the  desired  aid  la 
making  the  necessary  calculations,  has  invented  and  used  these  tables  with  great  benefit  and  unifina 
auceesa.  They  are  simple  In  plan,  and  can  be  relied  on  for  accuracy  In  the  result,  and  will  be  foandL. 
vory  uaeAU  to  both  aellen  and  bnyen,  beaides  aaving  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  guarding  againat  erroB" 
la  calcnlatton. 

S8.— TAs  jSdamtod  Son ;  a  Historical  AlwsJ.  By  J.  Vah  LiicirEp,  LL.  D.  Tranalated  ftom  the  Dutch, 
by  B.  W.  HoaKm.  9  vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  S39  and  SJ9.  New  Yoik :  Bnigeaa,  Stringer  at  Co. 
litis  novel,  which  la  aald  to  be  the  fint  ever  tranalated  from  the  Dutch,  la  dedicated  by  Mr.  Hoekla 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  haa  been  done  with  the  dealre  of  attracting  a  more  lively  atteatioa  to 
the  literature  of  a  country  very  Imperfectly  known.  We  have  not,  of  course,  found  time  to  read 
it ;  but  ear  knowledge  of  the  tnuulator,  a  gentleman  of  education  and  taste,  iacUnte  oa  to  ▼entara  a 
AiTonble  opInloQ,  and  to  recommend  it  to  novel-readera. 

9B<-6MiMMiids*  Colonial  Maganno  and  l^roign  JftsctUaay.    Edited  by  P.  L.  SonioinM,  Esq.,  Felloir 

of  the  Btattotlcal  Society  uf  London,  etc,  etc. 

The  January  number  of  thto  standard  periodical  la  replete  with  articlea  of  valae  and  intereat.  Wa 
know  of  no  work  In  England  that  will  compare  with  It  on  the  acore  uf  aolid,  useful  latfbnnatkiav 
touching  tbe  hiatory,  geography,  commerce,  and  reeourcea  of  the  Brittoh  coloniea  in  every  part  of  iha 
world.  The  New  Vork  Historical  Society,  in  electing  Mr.  Simmonda,  ita  editor,  aa  a  correspondtag 
member,  conferred  upon  that  gentleman  a  compliment  jsa  Just  aa  It  waa  well  merited,  and  we  feel 
quite  sure  that  a  more  valuable  member,  or  one  of  more  general  information  oa  snblects  connected 
with  the  oli{iect8  of  th»  Society,  could  not  well  have  been  aelected  ftom  the  realdenti  of  the  **  Great 
Metropolto.'* 
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Art.  I.— COIHERCB  OF  GBTLOR. 

Thb  island  of  Cejlon,  which  is  situated  at  the  west  entrance  of  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  extending  about  270  miles  from  North  to  South,  and  occupying 
an  average  breadth  of  100,  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe.  Abounding  in  various  scenery,  it 
spreads  out  a  tropical  vegetation  of  the  utmost  luxuriance,  producing  some 
of  the  most  valuable  staples  of  commerce  ;  while  the  resources  of  its  soil 
contain,  not  only  gold  and  silver  and  precious  gems,  but  various  other  spe- 
cies of  mineral  wealth.  Chains  of  mountains,  varying  from  1,000  to  4,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  occupy  the  central  portion  of  the  island, 
embosoming  the  most  lovely  valleys ;  while  a  broad  belt  of  alluvial  land 
of  great  fertility  surrounds  them,  furnishing  ample  scope  for  the  enterprises 
of  husbandry.  Forests  of  gigantic  size  cover  the  mountains  even  to  their 
sunmiits,  adorned  here  and  there  with  elegant  cascades,  which  form  the 
placid  streams  and  sparkling  rivulets  that  water  the  valleys.  It  is  our  de- 
sign to  portray,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  general  condition  of  this  island, 
so  &r  as  it  bears  upon  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce. 

There  appears  to  be  satisfactory  evidence,  that  Ceylon  was  formerly  a 
densely  populated  country,  in  the  monuments  which  are  scattered  over  its 
land*  There  is  now  apparent,  in  a  part  of  the  island,  the  ruins  of  a  large 
city  constructed  of  brick  and  mortar ;  and  also  an  artificial  tank,  or  reser- 
voir of  water,  whose  basin  is  16  miles  in  extent  At  the  distance  of  9 
miles  from  this  reservoir,  is  an  embankment,  formed  of  large  stones  8  feet 
long,  4  feet  broad,  and  3  feet  thick,  cemented  together  by  lime ;  the  length 
of  the  dam  being  600  feet,  the  breadth  60  feet,  and  the  height  about  12 
feet.  It  is  said  that  this  work  was  executed  by  the  Hindoos.  Numerous 
buildings,  apparently  of  a  more  remote  date,  are,  moreover,  discovered  in 
the  interior,  the  stone  woik  of  which  is  finished  with  great  skill.  A  lake, 
15  miles  in  circumference,  has  been  also  fermed,  by  the  artificial  junction 
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of  two  hills.  For  the  parapets,  by  which  this  work  is  finished,  arches, 
similar  to  those  used  bj  the  Romans,  are  perceptible ;  and  a  gigantic  pa- 
goda, the  base  of  whose  cone  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  sur- 
rounded  by  an  enclosure  also  of  one  mile  in  circumference,  composed  of  a 
wall  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  an  entering  colonnade  of  stone  pillars  10 
feet  high,  attracts  the  attention  of  the  explorer.  The  ruins  of  ancient  ca- 
nals and  bridges  have  also  been  discovered ;  the  latter  giving  evidence 
that  the  ancient  Cingalese  had  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  wedge  and 
chisel,  long  before  they  were  introduced  into  Europe  for  similar  purposes. 

The  wooded  portion  of  the  island  abounds  in  game  of  various  sorts, 
among  which,  are  the  moose-deer,  the  jungle-fowl,  the  monkey,  and  the 
elephant  The  roads  along  the  coast,  run  through  extensive  proves  of 
cocoa-nut  trees.  The  main  avenue  from  Colombo  to  Kandy,  possesses  a 
tunnel,  500  feet  long,  cut  through  the  mountain,  while  the  rivers  are 
crossed  by  elegant  iron  or  wooden  bridges. 

Nor  is  the  population  of  the  island  less  remarkable  than  its  natural 
features.  This  is,  for  the  most  part,  comprised  of  the  Cingalese  or  Cey- 
lonese,  the  Malabars  or  Hindoos,  the  Moors  or  descendants  of  the  Arabs, 
or  the  Mahomedans  of  Upper  India,  and  the  Veddas,  who  are  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  island,  mingled  with  Malays,  CaflBres,  Javanese,  Chinese, 
and  Parsee  traders,  together  with  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  and  the  English,  who  now  possess  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territory. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  population  has  declined  from  its  former  amount. 
According  to  the  census  of  1886,  the  total  amount  of  the  population  was 
645,492  males,  and  584,336  females.  The  Cingalese  occupy  themselves 
with  many  branches  of  manu&cture,  among  which,  are  the  weaving  of 
cotton  and  silk ;  the  working  in  gold  and  silver,  iron  and  copper ;  the 
glazing  of  pottery ;  the  casting  of  cannon,  and  the  distillation  of  spirits  ; 
the  application  of  lacker,  and  the  preparation  of  gunpowder ;  besides  the 
cutting  and  setting  of  precious  stones.  The  peasantry  possess  land,  from 
which  they  derive  a  part  of  their  subsistence. 

But  we  approach  a  subject,  more  directly  bearing  upon  the  commerce 
of  Ceylon,  namely — its  staple  products.  We  are  informed  that,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  135  miles,  there  is  a  continuous  grove  of  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit, 
and  jack-fruit  trees.  Cotton  grows  abundantly ;  and  every  village  or  hut, 
possesses  its  patch  of  sugar-cane  and  tobacco.  Coffee,  of  the  best  kind, 
abounds ;  and  the  pepper-vine  flourishes,  nearly  in  a  state  of  wildness,  all 
over  the  island.  Cardamon  plants  are  likewise  plentiful,  and  the  areca- 
nut,  of  the  best  quality,  is  produced.  Teak  forests  are  frequent ;  and  cala- 
mander,  ebony,  satin,  rose,  sappan,  iron,  jack,  and  every  kind  of  wood, 
adapted  to  the  most  elegant  kind  of  cabinet-making  work,  are,  moreover, 
abundant 

But  the  most  distinguished  vegetable  product  of  the  island,  is  the  cinna- 
mon ;  and  here,  the  greater  part  of  that  which  forms  the  staple  of  com- 
mercial export  is  produced.  Indeed,  we  are  told,  that  the  approach  to  the 
coast  is  known  by  the  odor  borne  upon  the  breeze  from  its  cinnamon 
groves.  The  tree,  from  which  this  bark  is  derived,  grows  to  the  height 
of  from  15  to  20  feet ;  the  roots  possess  the  pungent  smell  of  camphor 
and  the  odor  of  cinnamon,  while  the  leaves  have  the  taste  of  cloves.  TTie 
cinnamon  plantations  of  the  island  occupy  between  2,000  and  3,000  acres, 
and  more  than  30,000  persons  are  employed  upon  them.  On  the  \sidt 
MbJj  the  peeling  of  the  baj^  commences,  and  ends  with  October.    The 
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peelers  constitate  a  distinct  dass  in  Cejlon.  The  plantation  itself  re- 
quires a  growth  of  seven  or  eight  years  before  it  yields  produce.  The 
importance  of  this  article  as  a  commercial  staple  will  hardly  be  questioned, 
•ince  we  find  it  constituting  a  part  of  the  stock  of  almost  every  grocer's 
store-house.  We,  therefore,  suljoin  a  table,  showing  the  quantities  of 
cinnamon  which  were  imported  into  England  for  a  period  of  eight  years, 
ending  with  the  year  1834.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  much  in- 
crease: — 

1817.        1818.        18».         18t0.         1811.        1818.       1811.       1814. 

f^mnds.  Pootidt.  Foondt.  Poandk  Pooncli.        Pounds.         Ponndi.         Pooadi. 

967,444      337,483      544;325      464,175      335,869      36,763      103,403      331,333 

By  a  statement  before  as,  it  appears  that  the  sale  of  cinnamon  was, 


18tl.  1814.  18lf.  18li. 

X59,758  i»,679  £13,039  £53,534 

Recent  advices  by  fbe  overland  mail,  received  via  London,  put  us  in 
possession  of  some  interesting  accounts  from  Ceylon,  furnishing  statistics 
relative  to  the  trade  of  the  isUmd  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January, 
1846.  According  to  these,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  vessels  entered 
inwards  was  3,281,  with  196,864  tonnage ;  while  the  number  cleared 
outwards  was  3,207,  with  189,815  tonnage.  The  gross  amount  of  cus- 
toms duties  received  on  imports  and  exports  during  this  period  was 
X144,460,  and  the  gross  revenue  from  customs,  including  port  dues, 
warehouse-room,  dec,  £148,519.  The  total  value  of  imports  was 
Xl,494,824,  and  the  total  vahie  of  exports,  £583,100.  The  quan^y  of 
coffee  shipped  to  England,  was  168,890  cwt.  2  qrs.  22  lb. ;  and  of  sugar, 
5,145  cwt.  2  lb.  A  comparison  of  the  value  of  exports  to  Europe,  during 
t^e  quarter  ending  the  10th  of  October,  1845,  and  1846,  shows  the  fol- 
lowing results  : — 

184$.  1846.  1846.  184(i. 

Cofiea, X34,786        i36,451  I  Cocoa  oU,. i;3,333  jC4 

Cinnamon, ^  15,993  6,949  ]  SundrieB,^ 2,341  1,934 

Plumbago, 931  614  ] 

These  advices  also  state,  that  the  southwest  monsoon  was  breaking  up, 
and  that  the  wet  weather  had  increased.  A  discovery  of  tin  ore  had  been 
made  by  the  missionaries,  in  the  north  part  of  Safiragan  district,  who 
manifest  an  inclination  to  extend  their  researches,  if  tl^  government  is 
prepared  to  grant  them  privileges  and  remit  the  demand  of  royalty.  The 
markets  at  Uolombo  were  not  brisk.  Very  small  parcels  of  coffoe,  of  the 
new  plantation  crop,  had  reached  the  hands  of  the  merchants ;  not  only 
the  general  backwardness  of  the  season,  but  also  the  scarcity  of  labor 
tending  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  gathering.  Some  of  the  samples 
from  the  elevated  districts  are  pronounced  as  decidedly  good.  Native  de- 
scriptions were  quoted  24«.  6^^.  to  25«.  In  cinnamon  no  great  change 
had  occurred.  Some  speculative  business,  it  was  thought,  might  follow 
the  agitation  respecting  a  reduction  of  the  duty.  The  ^' cuttings"  are 
stated  to  have  fallen  short  of  the  estimates.  The  raw  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  cocoa-nut  oil  continued  exceedingly  scarce,  and  was  quo- 
ted at  30  rix-dollars  to  33  rix-doUars  per  candy.  Cinnamon  oil  was  in 
demand  at  5.  Freights  had  given  way  to  £4  hs.  to  £4  10«.  for  oil  and 
coffee,  and  to  £5  5«.  to  £5  10«.  for  cinnamon.    The  exchanges  scarcely 
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maintained  previous  firmness;  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  Seaforth,  ft 
was  anticipated  that  the  bank  rates  would  be  5  per  cent  discoimt  for  six 
months'  paper.  The  dulness  in  the  import  market  was  attributed  to  the 
late  crops. 

Tliere  are  likewise  upon  die  island,  manufacturing  establishments, 
where  handkerchiefs,  table-cloths,  napkins,  towels,  sail-cloths,  white 
coarse  cloths,  and  cloths  that  are  used  for  dress  by  the  natives,  are  made ; 
besides  other  products,  which  are  valuable  staples  of  domestic  trade. 

But  it  is  for  its  mineral  wealth  that  Ceylon  is  peouliariy  diatinguished* 
Besides  an  abundance  of  alum  and  salt,  it  possesses  the  more  precious 
gems  in  a  considerable  quantity.  Its  mountain  streams  abound  in  silver 
and  gold,  and  the  amethyst  and  the  sapi^bire,  the  topaz,  the  ruby,  and  the 
diamond,  imbedded  in  its  soil,  furnish  an  important  source  of  [urofit  from 
its  mines,  while  its  coasts  abound  in  rich  pearls.  By  a  census  returned 
in  1836,  we  learn  that  there  were  then  198  gem  quarries,  producing  year- 
It  a  large  amount  of  value.  The  **  pearl  banks,"  as  they  are  denominated, 
he  from  6  to  10  miles  off  from  the  shore,  and  are  formed  by  coral  ridges* 
Tet  the  pearl  ovster  arrives  at  the  greatest  value  up<m  the  banks  of  Arippo, 
where  the  coral  rises  nearly  to  the  surfiu^e  of  the  water,  affording  a  shelter 
against  the  winds  and  currents.  The  oysters  from  which  the  pearis  are 
collected,  accumulate  in  heaps  upon  the  rocks,  and  sometimes  even  60 
pearls  are  taken  from  a  single  ovster.  The  following  is  the  ordinanr 
mode  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  pearl  divers.  The  crew  of  eaca 
boat — which  is  generally  of  very  rude  construction,  from  8  to  15  tons  bur- 
den, and  without  deck8-*<x>nsists  of  a  master,  10  divers,  and  13  other  meni 
who  Aianage  the  boat  and  attend  the  divers  while  they  are  fishing.  The 
diver,  divested  of  his  clothes,  and  standing  upon  a  diving  stone,  weighing 
from  15  to  25  pounds,  drawing  a  full  breath,  pressing  his  nostril  between 
his  thumb  and  finger,  and  homing  a  net,  sinks  to  the  bottom.  On  readf- 
ing  the  bottom  he  abandons  the  stone,  and  clinging  to  the  ground  com- 
mences filling  his  net  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  will  sometimes 
creep  over  a  space  of  8  or  10  fathoms,  and  remain  under  water  a  minute. 
From  1,000  to  4,000  oysters,  are  generally  collected  by  a  pearl  diver  in  a 
single  day.  The  period  in  which  the  divers  remain  under  water,  is  al- 
most incredible  to  one  who  has  not  witnessed  their  proceedings,  some- 
times amounting  to  80  seconds.  One-fourth  part  of  the  ovsters  thus  col- 
lected, belong  to  the  divers,  while  the  rest  are  reserved  fi>r  public  sale. 
It  is  stated,  firom  what  appears  to  be  a  most  credible  source,  that  the  an- 
nual nett  revenue  which  is  derived  from  the  pearl  fisherv,  is  jS  14,000  ster- 
ling ;  although,  in  1833,  when  1,250  divers  were  employed,  it  amounted 
to  £25,043,  and  in  1835,  to  £25,816. 

The  shipping  of  the  island,  as  well  as  its  imports  and  exports,  likewise 
constitute  an  interesting  subject  of  investigation.  Those  imports  and  ex- 
ports were  extended  to  Great  Britain,  North  America,  &e  United  States, 
and  foreign  states.  The  total  number  of  vessels  employed  during  the 
year  1834,  in  this  commerce,  was  1,406 ;  during  the  year  1835,  they 
amounted  to  1,404 ;  and  during  the  year  1836,  they  amounted  to  1,331» 
with  a  tonnage  of  71,232 ;  the  value  of  this  commerce  in  poimds  sterling 
being  £411,670,  and  employing  13,503  men. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  land  is  jungle,  or  waste  land,  which  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government;  although  that  part  which  has  been  cultivated^ 
comprises  but  comparatively  a  smaB  portion.    Besides  live  stock,  consist- 
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iAg  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  the  tiHed  soil  has  been 
made  to  yield  abundant  cix>ps  of  piiddy,  fine  grains,  oofiee,  pepper,  mus- 
tard, grain,  nML!se«  peas,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  During  the  year  1836,  then 
were  produced  715,266  "pounds  of  cinnamon  from  its  plantations,  190,161 
poimds  of  cofiee,  328,493  pounds  of  cotton,  6,202,278  pounds  of  tobaooo, 
ia;243  bushels  of  pepper,  409,012  gallons  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  237,602 
gallons  of  arrack.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that^  by  the  grant  of  lands 
upon  adrantageous  terms,  and  a  judicious  system  of  tillage,  those  several 
products  may  be  much  augmented  in  amount 

During  the  year  1815,  Ceylon  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Great 
Britain,  and  since  that  period  it  has  formed  an  important  link  in  the  chain 
ef  its  colonial  possessions.  Regular  communication  now  exists,  through 
the  agency  of  steam*ships  and  sail-vessels^  between  its  ports  and  the  city 
cf  London.  I^  principal  city,  Colombo,  possesses  a  population  of  about 
50,000.  Trincomalee  is  likewise  an  important  point,  deriving  its  prom* 
inence  from  the  excellence  of  its  harbor,  in  which  the  English  have  a 
dock-yard.  The  political  administration  of  the  island  is  confined  to  a  gov- 
ernor and  council,  the  latter  being  composed  of  some  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  approved  Euro[iean  civil  servants.  The  governor  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  military  fi)rces  when  convoked  by  him,  and  may 
pass  laws  even  without  the  consent  of  the  council.  Those  are  published 
some  time  before  they  are  enacted,  in  the  **  Oflicial  Gazette,"  in  order  that 
they  may  elicit  discussion,  and  are  subject  to  the  final  approval  of  the 
queen  in  council.  The  operations  of  the  government  are  prosecuted  by 
three  classes  of  persons.  The  first  embraces  those  civil  servants  who  are 
sent  out  as  ''  writers  '*  from  England,  under  the  auspices  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  for  the  colony.  The  second  class  embraces  those  Europeans,  not 
of  the  civil  service,  from  which  provincial  magistrates  and  clerks  in  pub- 
lic ofiices  are  appointed ;  and  the  third  class  comprises  natives,  who  some- 
times hold  the  situation  of  lieutenants  of  districts,  and  interpreters  to  the 
courts  of  justice  and  to  the  collectors'  offices.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
fourth  class,  which  is  comprised  of  officers  selected  from  tbe  regiments 
serving  in  Ceylon,  who  are  appointed  to  the  office  of  magistrates  in  the 
respective  provinces.  The  appointments  to  the  higher  offices  are  made 
provisionally  by  the  governor,  subject,  however,  to  the  confinnation  of  the 
•ecretaiy  of  state  in  England. 

The  judicial  administration  of  the  island  consists  of  a  supreme  court, 
which  is  presided  over  by  three  judges ;  and  the  trial  by  jury  is  established, 
both  for  the  benefit  of  Europeans  and  natives.  Within  each  district,  there 
Is  also  a  district  court.  The  supreme  court  is  held  at  the  city  of  Colombo, 
and  appeals  are  allowed  from  that  court  to  the  queen  in  council.  From 
the  exposed  condition  of  the  island,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  regular  armed  force  for  its  defence.  These  consist  of  four  king's 
regiments  of  in&ntry,  which  are  stationed  at  Colombo,  Kandy,  and  Trin- 
comalee ;  two  companies  of  royal  foot  artillery ;  a  mounted  body-guard 
for  the  governor ;  and  a  Ceylon  regiment,  nearly  1,500  strong,  composed 
of  Malays,  wearing  a  dress  of  dark  green,  and  armed  with  rifles  and  short 
strong  swords. 

AlUiough  the  religion  of  the  Cingalese  is  Bu^ism,  yet  the  advances  of 
die  Europeans  upon  their  island  have  introduced,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
blessings  of  Christianity.  There  are  various  Protestant  churches  through 
Its  several  populated  portions,  besides  several  chapels  connected  with  tkt 
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Roman  Catholic  church.  Missionarj  influences  hsve^  moreover,  been  ex- 
teiided  to  the  island,  and  numerous  schools  have  been  organized ;  the  total 
number  of  all  kinds,  in  1836,  being  1,039.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied, 
firom  the  brief  view  that  we  have  td<en  of  this  interesting  island,  that  it 
exhibits,  in  its  actual  position,  some  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances. 
Since  its  acquisition  bj  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  no  profit  has 
been  derived  from  its  possession,  inasmuch  as  its  expenditures  have  ex- 
ceeded the  revenues.  But  bj  introducing  the  light  of  European  knowledge 
into  that  region,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  advantages,  greater  dian 
those  which  flow  from  commercial  profits,  will  be  disseminated  through 
the  territory ;  and  that  the  native  population,  by  contrasting  the  blessings 
of  Christian  civilization  with  the  errors  of  their  dark  and  mystic  fidth,  will 
eventually  be  led  to  reject  it,  and  to  adopt  principles  more  confi>rmable 
to  reason  and  enlightened  justice.  It  b  thus,  that  the  area  of  a  most  val- 
uable commerce  can  be  most  successfiilly  extended. 


Art.  Ur-1  CHiPTER  ON  COLORIAI  CURRfiHCY, 

PRIOR  TO  THB  TEAR  1739. 

The  fluctuation  and  uncertamty  which  distinguish  the  subject  of  cur- 
rency at  the  present  day,  above  all  other  questions  of  national  interest, 
were  not  unknown  during  the  earliest  periods  of  our  colonial  existence. 
The  subject  of  a  circulating  medium,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  com- 
merce and  the  relative  position  of  the  several  colonies,  was  warmly  con- 
tested ;  and  gave  rise  to  various  projects  of  a  financial  character.  The 
perpetual  drain  upon  the  precious  metals,  to  meet  the  demands  of  creditors 
in  Great  Britain,  by  enhancing  the  scarcity  already  existing  in  a  newly- 
settled  country,  compelled  a  resort  to  other  mediums,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  their  domestic  trafilic*  While  some  provinces  adopted  a  truck 
trade,  based  on  the  products  of  the  soil,  others  found  it  more  expedient  to 
have  recourse  to  a  paper  currency.  Both  schemes  were  temporarily  be- 
neficial, within  the  limits  of  the  several  colonies  that  adopted  them.  They 
could  not,  however,  subserve  the  purposes  of  a  national  currency,  so  long 
as  there  existed  an  independence  in  matters  of  government,  or  a  division 
of  pecuniary  interests.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  value  of  money  be- 
came so  uncertain,  that  operations  in  trade  were  liable  to  perpetual  ob- 
struction— a  condition  of  things  which  led  to  dealing  in  loans  and  ex- 
changes to  a  ruinous  extent.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Rhode 
Island,  whose  legislature  had  no  representative  of  the  king,  nor  admitted 
of  instructions  from  his  council,  or  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations. 

These  loans  were  usually  made  by  government  to  private  individuals, 
on  landed  security,  conditioned  that  repayment  should  be  made  in  their 
depreciated  value,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years.  The  persons  who 
took  them  were  called  sharers ;  and  were  required  to  pay  into  the  trea- 
suiy  5  per  cetat  annual  interest,  for  the  first  ten  years,  and  10  per  cent  of 
the  principal,  without  interest,  for  the  remaining  ten.  The  sharers  loaned 
the  money  in  their  own  and  neighboring  colonies  at  10  per  cent,  or  more, 
for  the  whole  twenty  years,  which  enabled  them  to  realize  J&150  nett  on 
every  JSlOO  loaned,  principal  and  simple  interest,  afler  paying  the  same 
amount  into  the  public  treasury.    In  some  instances,  the  snarers  wcuU  seU 
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imnedtBlely  fer  leady  money  premium,  and,  not  unfrequentlj,  as  high  ^s 
S5  per  cent. 

In  addition  te  this  ejstem  of  fraud,  which  was  practised  bj  the  colonists 
themselves,  the  connivance  of  government  at  home  opened  a  door  for  arbi- 
trary proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  authorities,  who  sometimes  as- 
Muned  theiesponsibili^  of  depreciating  the  standard  denominations  of  gold 
and  silver,  with  a  view  to  personal  profit  An  instance  of  this  kind  oc- 
curred i|k  Virginia,  about  1660,  when  Lord  Culpepper,  in  quality  of  king's 
representative,  altered  the  value  of  silver  coin  by  proclamation,  to  defraud 
a  regiment,  sent  from  England  to  quell  the  insurrection  under  Bacon. 

Originally,  in  all  the  British  American  Colonies,  5s,  denomination  was 
equal  to  an  English  crown  sterb'ng.  But,  as  pieces  of  eight  became,  by 
degrees,  the  standard  currency,  a  nraud  of  no  less  than  11  per  cent  was 
practised  upon  the  merchants  at  home,  by  remitting  or  crediting  a  piece  of 
eight,  of  the  value  of  4s*  6d.,  for  a  crowQ,  or  5s«  sterling.  This  led  to  the 
p^sage  <^  sundry  laws,  prohibiting  the  circulation  ef  light  pieces  of  eight; 
but,  as  these  laws  were  seldom  enforced,  heavy  and  light  pieces  circulated 
promiscuously.  The  consequence  was,  the  former  were  shipped  to  Great 
Britain,  while  the  depreciated  com  became  the  universal  currency.  In 
process  of  time,  also,  a  distinction  was  made  between  heavy  pieces,  which 
became  merchandise,  and  light  pieces,  in  which  debts  were  paid,  varying 
from  10,  15,  20,  to  25  per  cent.  This  led  to  much  complaint  among  the 
merchants  and  others  who  dealt  with  the  colonies ;  and  resulted  in  a  pro- 
clamation of  Queen  Anne,  and  subsequently  a  proclamation  act  by  parlia- 
ment, that,  from  and  after  1709,  a  heavy  piece  of  eight  and  others,  in  pro- 
portion  to  their  weight,  should  not  pass  current  at  an  amount  exceeding  Os. 
Except  in  Barbadoes  and  the  Bermudas,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
|m>visions  of  this  act ;  the  currency  of  Virginia  being  re((arded  as  equally 
4f  not  more  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  inconveniences  resulting  from  this  condition  of  the  currency,  were 
productive  of  difierent  results  in  the  several  colonies,  but  more  seriously 
felt,  perhaps,  in  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay  than  in  any  other«  At  the  first 
settlement  oif  the  New  England  Colonies,  their  circulating  medium  was 
barter  and  sterling  coin  at  sterling  value ;  although  a  portion  of  the  taxes 
were  authorized  to  be  paid  in  provisions  and  other  produce,  which  were 
known  as  etock  in  the  treasury*  In  matters  of  trade,  a  heavy  piece  of 
eight  passed  current  at  5s.,  but,  as  early  as  1652,  they  proceeded  to  coin  sil- 
ver shillings,  axpences  and  threepences,  at  the  rate  of  6s.  to  a  heavy  piece 
of  eight ;  which  was  continued,  by  subsequent  acts  of  Assembly,  until  1705, 
when  a  resolve  of  the  General  Court  altered  the  value  to  7s.  per  oz.  Du- 
ring the  next  year,  the  courts  of  judicature  chancered  silver  to  6s.  per  oz. 
in  satis&ction  of  debts,  which  was  nearly  at  the  rate  of  Os.  to  a  light  piece 
of  eight,  as  current  at  that  time.  At  this  rate,  silver  and  province  bills 
continued  at  par  until  1714,  when  the  large  emissions  of  paper  upon  loans, 
which  had  been  made  at  dififerent  periods,  together  with  emissions  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  government,  depreciated  the  value  of  public  bills  to 
29s*  per  oz.  silver. 

Massaohusbtts  Bat*  In  this  province,  which  has  the  credit  of  being 
the  pioneer  of  paper  currency  among  the  British  American  Colonies, 
£40,000  ^  Oki  Charter  Bills  "  were  emitted  as  early  as  1690  or  1691,  to 
cancel  the  debt  incurred  by  the  Canadian  expedition.  These  bills  were 
■uocessively  redeemed  aad  le^emitted,  until  1702,  when  a  new  emission 
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took  place,  which,  m  connection  with  subsecpient  ones,  was  gradoaUjr  oaii<* 
celled  by  taxes  in  33  years*  During  this  period,  the  entire  amount  emit* 
ted  and  re-emitted  was  £1,132,500  upon  fttnds  of  taxes,  and  £310,000 
upon  loan^ — making  a  total  of  £1,442,500* 

New  Hampshibb.  The  requirements  of  trade  in  New  Hampshire,  at 
this  early  period,  were  so  extremely  small,  that  their  hills  of  credit  rarely 
circulated  beyond  die  limits  of  that  province.  About  the  year  1739^  the 
amount  outstanding  was  something  like  £12,000,  to  be  cancelled  by  i742. 
The  ordinary  expenses  of  government  did  not  exceed  £1,500  per  annuDi» 
New  England  currency. 

Rhodk  Islattd.  The  first  emission  of  this  province  was  in  1710,  to- 
wards defraying  its  proportion  of  chaises  on  the  expedition  against  Font 
Royal  or  Annapolis  Rc^al,  in  Nova  Scotia.  Prior  to  1739,  the  entire 
amount  issued  was  £399,300,  of  which  £19,300  were  upon  funds  of  taxes 
for  expenses  of  government,  and  £360,000  upon  loans. 

Under  the  system  of  fraud  tulopted  in  this  province,  which  we  have  al« 
ready  explained,  the  earliest  loan  appears  to  have  been  made  in  1715,  for 
a  period  of  ten  vears ;  although  payment  was  subsequently  postponed,  se 
as  to  bring  the  last  instalment  due  in  1738.  Exchange  having  risen,  du* 
ring  this  period,  from  £65  to  £400  per  cent,  the  sharer  was  enabled  to 
realize  £67  to  die  £100,  minus  the  amount  paid  into  the  treasury. 

CoNNECTiciTT.  The  people  of  this  province,  being  devoted  chiefly  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  had  less  occasion  than  their  Belabors  to  venture 
upon  schemes  of  finance ;  and  silver  would  have  been  continued  at  its  par 
value,  or  8s.  per  oz.,  if  currency  had  not  been  given  to  the  bills  of  other 
provinces,  llieir  first  emission,  intended  for  government  charges  only^ 
took  place  in  1709 ;  but  was  promptly  cancell^  by  taxes,  within  the  pe- 
nods  limited  by  (he  act.  The  entire  emission  of  Connecticut,  as  late  as 
1739,  was  £155,000.  In  1733,  a  charter  was  granted  for  trade  andcoDK 
merce  to  a  society  in  New  London,  who  undertook  to  emit  bills  of  credit* 
These  bills  having  fiiiled  in  obtaining  a  general  currency,  the  government 
were  compelled,  in  justice  to  the  holders,  to  issue  £50,000  iq>on  loan,  to  re* 
deem  them. 

New  Tobk.  In  1706,  the  province  of  New  York  resolved  to  ohancer 
proclamation  money,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  which  had  prompted  the 
authorities  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  viz:  tiie  payment  of  debts.  Three  years 
subsequent  to  this  date,  £13,000  of  public  bills  were  issued,  towards  their 
quota  of  expenses  incurred  by  the  Canadian  expedition.  These  originally 
bore  interest ;  but  in  1710  it  was  rescinded,  under  pretence  that  they  were 
hoarded,  and  did  not  subserve  the  purposes  of  a  currency ;  £10,000  ad- 
ditional were  therefore  issued,  without  interest 

By  collusion  of  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Representatives,  the  sum  of 
£2,680  was  issued  in  1714,  to  meet  government  expenditures,  and  to  be 
cancelled  in  twenty  years  (1734)  by  excise  on  liquors.  In  1717,  an  ernis^ 
sion  of  £16,607  was  made,  to  be  cancelled  by  duty  on  wines  and  nmi  fbr 
17  years,  and  excise  continued  from  1734  to  1789.  This  emission  was 
connived  at  by  the  Boards  of  Council,  Trade,  and  nantations  at  home ; 
and,  having  been  made  without  the  royal  approbation,  established  a  preoe- 
dent  which  proved  extremely  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  trade  and  com- 
merce.  In  1734,  £12,000  were  issued  for  fortifications,  to  be  liquklated 
by  imposts,  prior  to  1746 ;  £48,300  additional  were  emitted  in  1738,  ef 
which  £40,000  were  upon  loan.    This  was  to  be  cancelled  by  1750.  Ex. 
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ebange  rose,  in  consequence,  to  70  per  cent,  and  silver  to  98.  8d.  per  os. 
It  having  been  ascertained,  in  1789,  Uiat  £15,000  of  the  emissions  of  1714 
and  1717  were  yet  in  circidation,  in  consequence  of  an  improper  applica- 
tion of  some  portion  of  the  public  funds,  it  was  deemed  exp^ent  to  extend 
the  excise  15  jears  longer,  in  order  to  cancel  them. 

Nbw  Jbrsbt.  As  in  Connecticut  and  New  York,  j6d,000  were  issued 
in  1709,  towards  the  expedition  to  Canada.  In  1711,  under  pretence  of 
another  Canada  expedition,  £5,000  more  were  emitted,  to  be  graduaUj 
cancelled  before  1718  ;  although  a  considerable  amount  of  bodi  emissioniai 
Were  current  as  late  as  1728.  £40,000  were  issued  in  1724 — a  portion  of 
which  was  applied  to  cancel  outstanding  bills,  and  the  balance,  upon  loan, 
was  to  be  redeemed  in  twelve  years.  This  emission,  thou^  unusually 
lai^  for  so  small  a  colony  as  New  Jersey,  was  promptly  cancelled,  and 
eventuaUy  became  2s.  better  in  the  pound  than  the  bills  of  New  York. 
An  additional  issue  of  £20,000,  however,  in  1788,  to  be  paid  in  six- 
teen years,  had  a  tendency  to  depreciate  the  currency  of  diis  province 
to  par  with  that  of  New  York.  In  1784,  the  first  loan  of  1724  being  nearly 
cancelled,  a  fiirther  loan  of  £40,000  was  enacted  by  the  Assembly,  but  not 
issued  until  1786,  in  consequence  of  delay  in  obtaining  the  royal  assent. 

From  this  date.  New  Jersey  bills  gradually  sunk  below  par  with  New 
York,  until  the  emission  of  the  latter  province  in  1788,  when  its  bills  be- 
came 6d.  in  the  pound  better  than  those  of  New  Yoric,  and  Is.  in  the 
pound  better  than  those  of  Pennsvlvania.  The  stability  of  New  Jersey 
Dills,  at  this  period,  was  attributable  mainly  to  two  causes  : — 

Ist  Their  currency  in  New  York  and  Penns]dvania ;  while  those  of 
New  York  were  not  current  in  Pennsylvania,  nor  those  of  Pennsylvania 
in  New  York. 

2iid.  A  provision  of  the  act,  by  whkh  failure  of  loan  payments  amount 
to  a  confession  of  judgment,  and  only  thirty  days'  redemption  of  mortgages 
allowed. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  In  the  two  governments  of  Pennsylvania,  currency 
continued  at  silver  proclamation  value,  until  1728,  when  the  diree  northern 
counties,  or  Pennsylvania  proper,  issued  £15,000  upon  loan,  and  £80,000 
more,  in  1724 ;  but  finding,  in  1726,  that  £6,100  of  these  emissions  were 
sunk,  the  friends  of  paper  currency  procured  an  act  for  re-emitting  so 
much  of  the  remainder  as  should  be  annually  paid  in  by  the  borrowers  ; 
and  accordingly,  in  1729,  £80,000  were  issued,  which,  by  various  re- 
emissions,  were  kept  in  circulation  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Ten  years 
after,  (1789,)  an  additional  issue  of  £11,100  was  made,  on  similar  terms. 
At  this  (kite,  exchange  with  London  had  advanced  from  88,  as  high  as  75 
per  cent 

Mabtland.  The  truck  trade  in  tobacco,  adooted  by  this  colony,  con- 
tributed  to  keep  silver  at  proclamation  vahie,  until  1784.  An  emission  of 
£90,000  at  this  time,  however,  payable  in  three  periods  of  15  years  each, 
advanced  exchange  from  88  to  150  per  cent. 

ViKonoA.  With  the  exception  of  Ae  arbitrary  proceeding  of  Lord 
Culpepper,  in  1680,  Virginia  was  enabled,  by  adopting  the  truck  trade  in 
tobacco,  to  preserve  her  integrity  much  better  than  most  of  the  other  colo- 
nies. In  1789,  silver  had  varied  fix>m  6s.  a  crown  British,  or  6s.  8d.  per 
oz.  silver,  to  6s.  8d.  and  5s.  per  oz.  gold  ;  which  was  equal  to  a  deprecia- 
tbn  of  25  per  cent  below  stening. 

NoKTH  Cakouna.    Prior  to  1789,  this  province  bad  issued  £40,000 
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upon  loan,  and  £12,500  upon  funds  of  taxes.  At  that  date,  exdiange  was 
settled  by  legislative  act,  at  10  North  Carolina  for  1  sterling ;  but  12  to 
14  to  1  sterling,  in  drawing  upon  London. 

South  Caboxina.  The  expedition  against  8u  Augustine  gave  occa* 
sion  to  the  earliest  emission  of  this  cc^ony,  in  1702.  Subsequent  issues 
were  made,  in  1711  and  1715,  for  expeditions  against  the  North  Carolina 
and  the  Southern  Indians ;  besides  emissions  for  ordinaiy  charges  of  gov* 
emment,  and  large  sums  upon  loan.  The  amount  outstanding,  in  1730^ 
was  about  £250,000,  of  which  £100,000  was  without  fund  or  period.  A 
truck  trade  in  rice  was  adopted  by  this  province.  Exchange,  as  settled  at 
that  date,  was  8  South  Carolina  for  1  sterling. 

Georgia.  The  currency  of  Georgia,  at  this  period,  consisted  of  Tnis* 
tees'  Sola  Bills  sterling.  The  funds  were  allowances  by  Parliament  hpd 
private  subscriptions  to  carry  on  the  settlement 

Babbadoes.  Currency  at  proclamation  value,  6s.  lOd.  forthing  per  oz. 
silver  by  weight,  until  the  first  emission  of  paper  money ;  when  £16,000 
were  authori^  upon  the  N^gro  Tax  Fund,  (3s.  9d.,)  and  shortly  after, 
£80,000  more  upon  loan.  These  bills  soon  fell  40  per  cent  below  silver, 
and  were  suppressed,  on  complaint,  by  an  order  from  Great  Britain,  which 
occasioned  a  serious  loss  to  the  holders.  The  truck  medium  of  this  colony 
was  sugar.  The  par  of  exchange  was  33  per  cent — ^but  usually  in  favor 
of  Barbadoes. 

Cabbibbe  Leewabd  Islands.  In  the  ishuids  of  St  Christopher's, 
Montserrat,  the  Virgins,  and  others,  silver  proclamation  value  depreciated 
to  8s.  per  oz.  .  Light  pieces  of  eight  current  by  tale.  Exchange  50  per 
cent  advance. 

Jamaica.  Heavy  pieces  of  eight,  originally  current  at  5s.,  were  super* 
seded,  in  this  island,  by  light  pieces — ^the  former  having  been  gradually 
shipped  to  England,  at  10,  15,  20,  and  25  per  cent  In  1739,  a  light 
piece  of  eight  passed  current  at  5s. — a  heavy  piece,  at  6s.  3d.,  and  silver 
at  7s.  2d.  per  oz.  Par  of  exchange  about  36  per  cent,  and  generally  in  fa- 
vor of  London. 

In  consequence  of  this  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  in  the  colonial  cur- 
rency, exchange  stood,  in  1730,  at  450  per  cent  in  New  England ;  70  to 
75  per  cent  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania ;  150  per  cent  in 
Maryland ;  1,100  to  1,300  per  cent  in  North  Carolina ;  and  700  per  cent 
worse  than  sterling  in  South  Carolina. 

Although  the  evils  resulting  from  this  condition  of  things  afiected  every 
class  of  society  to  some  extent,  the  greatest  sufferers  were  the  merchants 
of  Great  Britain,  who  sold  their  merchandise  Jn  good  &ith  and  on  long 
credit,  for  which  returns  were  made  in  a  currency  that  was  gradually  de- 
preciating from  8s.  to  298.  per  oz.  silver.  Hence,  the  creditor  sustained  a 
loss  of  5  per  cent  upon  his  demand,  for  every  shilling  in  the  pound  that 
silver  robe  in  price,  or  paper  money  depreciated. 

To  these  ruinous  effects  were  superadded  the  proceedings  oi  seeking  fac* 
tors^  as  they  were  termed ;  a  class  of  men,  who,  to  procure  business  nrom 
home,  were  accustomed  to  enter  into  contracts  which  could  not  be  fulfil- 
led— and,  having  nothing  to  lose,  became  bankrupts  by  profession,  amid  a 
prevailing  insensibility  to  discredit.  Indeed,  it  had  almost  become  a 
maxim  among  shopkeepers,  that  the  most  feasible  method  of  growing  rich 
was  to  run  boldly  into  debt,  on  a  long  credit — ^bear  dunning  with  a  good 
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grace — and,  in  the  event,  to  claim  the  privilege  of  12  montiis  or  more, 
while  the  law  was  taking  its  due  course. 

This  insensibility  to  discredit  was  fostered  bj  sundiy  causes,  among 
which  may  be  enumerated  the  allowance  of  appeals  upon  plain  bonds, 
notes  of  hand,  and  defitults — unauthorized  delay  of  executions— and  a 
Htxity  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  iR>r  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors. 

Nor  were  the  effects  of  this  system  manifested  only  in  individual  trans- 
actions. The  internal  administrations  of  some  of  the  colonies  partook 
laigely  of  the  general  corruption ;  the  popular  representatives  having  refused, 
in  several  instances,  to  provide  for  the  necessary  charges  of  government,  be- 
cause the  Governor  and  Council  would  not,  in  violation  of  instructions 
from  the  crown,  concur  in  inconsiderate  emissions.  Foremost,  in  pro- 
ceedingd  of  this  nature,  was  South  Carolina,  whose  Governor  was  deposed 
on  this  account  in  1719 ;  and  in  1781,  on  the  arrival  of  Grov.  Johnson, 
there  had  been  no  supply  granted  in  the  four  precedii^  years.  In  like 
manner,  no  supplies  had  been  voted  in  New  Hampshire  ror  five  years  pre* 
ceding  1786. 

Among  oUier  consequences  attributable  to  these  injudicious  emissions  of 
paper  currency,  was  the  frequent  rise  of  silver  and  exchange^  as  instanced 
in  the  New  England  colonies.  When  silver  had  advanced,  in  1706,  to 
8s.  per  oz.,  in  consequence  of  light  pieces  of  eight  superseding  heavy  ones, 
it  continued  at  that  rate,  so  long  as  the^  amount  of  paper  did  not  exceed  a 
due  proportion  to  the  current  silver.  But,  shortly  afler  the  emission  of 
£50,000  In  Massachusetts  (1714,)  and  £40,000  in  Rhode  Island  (1715,) 
silver  rose  to  9s.  2d.  per  oz.,  or  15  per  cent  advance  above  its  standard 
value.  In  1721,  it  advanced  to  12s.  in  consequence  of  an  emission  of 
£100,000,  in  Massachusetts;  and  in  1722,  to  14s.  for  a  similar  reason. 
It  subsequently  rose  to  lOs.,  at  which  rate  it  continued  until  1728,  when 
it  experienced  afiirther  advance,  consecutively,  of  2s.,  5s.,  lis.,  and  in  1734, 
of  13s.  to  the  oz.  Between  this  year  and  1738,  in  consequence  of  the 
amount  cancelled  exceeding  the  emission,  exchange  fell  40  per  cent. 

Experience  showed,  also,  that  inordinate  emissions  of  paper  were«  m. 
reality,  no  addition  to  the  medium  of  trade.  For  example,  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  1713,  there  were  in  circulation  about  two-thirds  bills  to  one-third 
silver,  at  8s.  per  oz.  value.  At  that  period,  the  public  bills  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces amounted  to  £175,000,  at  8s.  per  oz.  silver  value,  or  438,000  oz. 
value,  with  219,000  oz.  of  silver  currency,  or  657,000  oz.  silver  value. 
In  1718,  the  public  bills  of  New  England  were  £800,000,  at  12s.  per  oz. 
silver,  or  500,000  oz.  value  in  silver.  In  1731,  they  amounted  to 
£470,000,  at  208.  per  silver,  or  470,000  oz.  silver  value.  In  1789,  it  had 
risen  to  £630,000  at  29s.  per  oz.  silver,  or  434,000  oz.  silver.  It  was  owing 
to  the  depreciation  of  tobacco,  by  reason  of  its  excess,  that  the  Assembly 
of  Viiginia  were  induced  to  restrict  its  cultivation  to  1,000  lbs.  weight  per 
annum  per  titheable — and  the  authorities  of  Maryland  to  150  lbs.  weight 
per  rateable,  in  1734  and  1735. 

The  popular  arguments  advanced,  at  that  early  period,  in  &vor  of  paper 
currency,  were  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  those  which  are  in  vogue  at 
the  present  day.     Among  the  most  prominent  were  the  following : — 

1.  The  prevention  of  usury. 

2.  The  depreciation  of  paper,  in  consequence  of  an  arbitrary  rise  in  the 
price  of  goods. 
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8*  The  ihipment  of  silT^r,  ia  baiancei  bj  rea^oa  of  an  exooss  of  kii* 
ports. 

4.  The  enlargemeiit  of  trade* 

5.  The  increaaed  &cili(y  of  pagriog  gOTemmenl  debts  aad  taxea. 

6.  Protection  against  tfaie  influx  of  foreign  paper. 

In  reply  to  these  ai^^uments^  the  following  method  of  reasoning  was  adopt- 
ed  by  the  opposition : — 

First — ^Large  emissions  of  paper  money  most  naturally  advance  the  rate 
of  interest,  in  order  to  make  good  the  sinking  principal ;  and  die  case  of 
Rhode  Island  was  cited  as  in  point.  In  1737,  silver  was  26s.  to  27s.  per 
oz.,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  large  emission  in  I78d,  it  rose  to  298.«  which 
was  equivalent  to  7  per  cent  loss  of  principal.  Hence,  the  lender,  in  order 
lo  preserve  his  principal,  would  require  an  interest  of  13  per  cent  per  an- 
num. Between  1738  and  1734,  silver  rose  from  22s.  to  27s«  in  conse- 
quence of  large  emissicAs,  which  was  equal  to  22  per  cent  loss  of  princi- 
pal, and  required  28  per  cent  interest  to  the  lender. 

Second — When  a  large  emission  of  paper  is  foreseen,  goods  naturally 
advance,  becausei  being  sold  on  long  credit,  the  effect  of  t^  issue  will  be 
felt  before  the  time  of  payment.  Exchange  and  silver,  being  purely  cash 
articles,  could  not  experience  any  variation,  until  an  addition  was  made  to 
the  currency  by  a  new  issue — as,  for  example,  the  large  emission  of  1738, 
which  did  not  advance  silver  to  27s.  per  oz.  until  the  autunm  of  1734. 

Third — ^In  proportion  as  paper  increased  in  quantity,  silver  became  a 
profitable  article  of  merchandise^ — and,  being  no  longer  required  in  trade, 
was  gradually  shipped  off  in  balance.  It  was  also  contended  that  an  ex- 
cess of  imports  was  attributable  to  the  excessive  amount  of  paper  money 
afloat,  which  fostered  a  spirit  of  extravagance  and  reckless  adventure,  and 
emboldened  the  troop  of  seeking  factors  to  glut  the  market  with  goods,  by 
advising  their  principals  at  home  of  the  abundance  of  money. 

Foui& — ^In  reply  to  this  argument,  it  was  maintained,  that  the  amount 
of  circulating  medium  invariably  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  and  de- 
mands of  traide ;  and  when  no  paper  currency  existed,  the  people  were 
better  able  to  discharge  government  dues.    This  was  supported  by  the  ex* 

terience  of  Massachusetts  Bay — the  first  Assembly  under  the  new  charter 
aving  imposed  a  tax  of  jC  120,000  or  upwards,  as*  &r  back  as  1602,  and 
subsequently,  in  1694,  £70,000,  both  of  which  amounts  were  levied  with- 
in the  time  prescribed  by  the  act. 

Fifth — ^It  b  not  the  government  which  provides  money  for  its  support, 
but  the  people  who  support  it  by  their  trade  and  industry.  The  govern- 
ment merely  acts  as  steward  of  the  public. 

While  the  contest  was  rife  between  the  respective  advocates  of  a  paper 
and  metallic  currency,  various  schemes  of  a  public  and  private  nature  were 
proposed,  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  for  compromising  dififerences  of 
opinion  and  rectifying  ihe  evil. 

Among  the  former,  the  most  prominent  were  : — 

1.  A  proposition  to  empower  the  Government  and  Council,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  merchants,  to  settle  the  rates  of  exchange  with  London,  or  of  sQver 
in  province  bills,  at  least  once  or  twice  a  year — the  payment  of  bonds, 
notes,  and  book  debts  in  province  bills,  equal  in  value  to  the  exchifnge  or 
price  of  silver  at  the  time  of  contracting.  This  latter  suggestion  was  acted 
upon  successfully  in  the  Carolinas. 

2.  The  incorporation  of  private  companies,  with  power  to  emit  bills  of 
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emclk  on  a  metallic  basis.  The  feaiibilitj  (^Uus  profM^en  was  assumed 
from  the  fact,  that,  in  ITSi^,  Merchants'  Notes  (a  private  emission  in  Mas- 
sachusetts,) were  83  per  cent  advance  above  Province  Bills,  which,  al- 
though 25  per  cent  better  bj  legislative  enactment,  circulated  promiscu- 
ously at  par  with  the  depreciated  currency  of  other  colonies* 

S.  The  receipt  of  no  foreign  bills  in  payment  of  public  dues — the  can- 
celling of  former  enyssions— making  new  issues  payable  in  gold  or  silver 
after  a  certain  date  (the  gold  and  silver  to  be  raised  by  imposts  on  goods, 
lonnage  and  light-house  money)— and  a  prospective  assessment  of  an 
«qual  amount  at  every  new  emission. 

The  principal  private  schemes  were : — 1st  A  Land  Bank.  2nd.  A 
Credit  or  Bank  ofProduce  and  Manufiu^tures.  3rd.  A  credit  upon  a  silver 
fimd. 


Art.  IIL— COIMERCE  »  HI  STRAITS  OF  lUACCA. 

BKBRACnrO   irOTICBS  Ot  KALAOCA,  SINOAPOSA,  PRincS  OF  WALB8  BILAim, 
PHOVnrCB  OF  wkllbslby,  btc.* 

Thb  British  possessions  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  are  composed  of  three 
settlements,  viz.:  Poolo  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island^  embracing  the 
province  of  Welle^ley,  a  dependence  of  it;  Singapore,  and  Malacca. 
renang  and  Singapore  are  islands,  but  both  province  Wellesley  and  Ma- 
hicca  are  situated  on  the  Malayan  peninsula,  renang  contains  160  square 
miles,  Singapore  275,  and  Malacca  1,000  square  miles.  Neither  of  the 
settlements  bounds  the  other,  as  they  are  separated  by  lines  of  coasts, 
hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  in  the  occupation  of  Malay  princes,  all  of 
which,  with  very  trifling  exceptions,  is  a  aense  mass  of  forests,  indented 
here  and  there  by  small  streams  and  noble  rivers.  Singapore  is  in  lati- 
tude  1<>  20'  N.,  Malacca  in  latitude  2^  14'  N.,  and  Penang  in  latitude 
5°  14'  N. 

Malacca,  the  most  ancient  of  the  settlements,  and  celebrated  as  a  place 
of  great  trade  in  the  annals  of  the  Malayan  empire,  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  earlier  Portuguese  navigators,  who  formed  a  commercial  establish- 
ment there,  which,  by  cession,  subsequently  passed  to  the  Dutch,  who,  in 
1825,  ceded  the  whole  territory  to  the  British  East  India  Company.  It 
now  forms,  together  with  Penang  and  Singapore,  a  part  of  their  dominion, 
under  the  name  of  the  Straits'  Government.  Each  of  the  settlements  has 
a  chief  magistrate,  called  a  Resident  Counsellor,  who  is  also  a  judge  of 
the  superior  court ;  and  over  the  whole  three  settlements  a  governor  is  ap- 

S)inted,  with  veiy  limited  powers,  by  the  governor-general,  in  council,  of 
engal,  under  which  latter  government  that  of  the  Straits  i^  put.  llie 
Straits,  therefore,  is  a  dependence  of  Bengal,  as  all  the  appointments  and 
legislation  originate  in  that  government.     The  recorder,  or  law  judge,  is, 

*  The  present  paper  was  prepared  for  publication  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  by  J. 
Balbstisr,  E^.,  United  States  Consul  at  Singapore.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  re^ 
speotfully  requesting  our  consuls  and  commercial  agents  abroad  to  furnish  us  with  such 
information  toudiing  the  commerce,  commercial  regulations,  Sec,  of  the  various  ports  vnd 
countries  in  which  they  reside,  as  they  may  consider  interesting  or  useful  to  the  merchants 
of  America^ — £d.  Mxboharts'  MioAflNB. 
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however,  appointed  by  ^e  crowta,  and  the  laws  are  administered  in  die 
name  of  the  soTereign.  He  is  also  judge  of  the  admiraltj  and  ecclesias- 
tical courts. 

Malacca,  formerly  a  great  place  of  commerce,  as  has  just  been  said, 
became  extinct,  when  Penang,  by  cession  tp  the  Elast  India  Company,  was 
made  a  British  port.  The  trade  of  Malacca  consists  of  imports  of  nee, 
from  Anracan,  and  of  Tarious  articles  from  Chma,  for  the  consumption  of 
its  Chinese  and  Malay  inhabitaiits.  The  only  articles  of  export  are  some 
twenty  thousand  peculs  of  tin,  of  good  quality,  and  the  walking  caiie^ 
which  bear  its  name.  The  tin  is  smelted  from  stream  ore,  in  aikl  out  of 
the  British  jurisdiction,  principaUy  by  Chinese,  who  yeariy  resort  to  that 
port  from  China,  via  Singapore.  This  operation  is  attended  with  great 
risk  to  the  undertakers  and  their  laborers;  for  not  unfrequently  they  fall 
victims  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Malay  chte&,  who,  too  indolent  thismselves 
to  undertake  any  task  of  continuous  labor,  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
appropriating  to  themselves  a  rich  booty.  Hence  the  limited  quantity  of 
tin  exported  from  a  region  so  rich  in  tiiis  metal.  Considerable  quantities 
of  gold  dust  are  also  sent  from  Malacca ;  but  here  again  the  enterprising 
adventurer  is  met.  Hot  only  by  treacherous  Malays,  but  also  by  tigers  ana 
other  wild  beasts,  who  are  Uie  sole  tenants  of  these  vast  forests  among 
the  sequestered  glens  and  mountainous  streams  in  which  the  precious  ore 
is  found.  ' 

Efforts  are  now  making  to  obtain  waste  lands  of  the  government,  on 
reasonable  terms,  by  enterprising  individuals  who  wish  to  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  canes,  for  the  growth  of  which  the  soil  and 
climate  are  well  adapted.  At  present,  neither  cane-sugar  or  coffee  are 
exported  from  that  place. 

The  climate  of  Malacca  is  celebrated  for  Its  great  salubrity,  and  is  far 
from  being  as  hot  as  its  position  so  near  the  equator  would  indicate. 

The  population  of  Malacca  consists  principally  of  Malays.  The  Chi- 
nese are  not  numerous.  The  town  of  Malacca,  which  wears  k  sorry  an- 
tique look,  is  for  the  most  part  peopled  by  a  mixed  race  of  Malay,  Chinese, 
Indian,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch  blood ;  a  race  as  free  from  ambition  as 
they  are  prone  to  industry.  The  only  Europeans  are  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  civil  government  and  the  military. 

Poolo  Penang,  or  according  to  its  official  name,  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
lies  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  continent.  The  island  is  mountainous ;  the 
highest  hill  being  2,800  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  much  resorted  to  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  strangers  from  India,  for  its  agreeable  climate.  Pro- 
vince Wellesley  is  immediately  opposite,  on  the  continent,  and  consists  of 
a  narrow  flat  band  along  the  sea. 

Penang  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  less  than  a  century  ago, 
and  soon  became  a  place  of  commercial  importance,  which  character  it 
maintained  until  the  establishment  of  Singapore.  Valuable  plantations 
of  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  pepper,  were  established  by  Europeans,  which, 
sdl  but  the  last,  are  still  in  being,  and  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  colony* 
It  carried  on  a  brisk  and  profitable  trade  with  the  neighboring  Malayan 
States,.  Sumatra,  India,  and  China.  The  ships  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company  on  their  voyage  from  England  to  China,  via  Inidia,  made  Penang 
a  calling  place,  where  large  amounts  of  spices,  gums,  tin,  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  Straits,  were  purchased  or  taken  in  exchange  for  cotton  clotnes, 
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kon,  dec  dec  The  junks  erea  ventured  so  far  into  the  unkneiNW  woiU 
from  their  own  flowerj  land,  and  exchanged  their  ladings  of  tea,  rhnbarK 
silksy  camj^or,  dec»,  for  beche-de-mer,  sea-weed,  opium,  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  Europe  or  of  the  country. 

In  after  years,  the  country  now  known  as  Province  Wellesley  was  an* 
nexed  to  Penang,  and  the  rice-fields  with  which  it  was  soon  crowded,  made 
it  the  granary  of  that  island.  Valuable  nutmeg  plantations  were  also 
fermed  by  Europeans  and  Chinese  settlers.  But  ft  much  greater  spirit  of 
enterprise  was  diffused  in  that  colony  by  the  late  reduction  on  the  sii^ar 
duties  in  the  mother  country,  which  induced  the  outlay  of  larse  capital 
in  maniActuring  establishments  of  Ihis  article.  Within  the  last  tnree 
years,  much  of  the  jungle  which  overspread  the  whole  of  that  district  has 
given  way,  and  is  succeeded  by  fields  of  thriving  sucar-canes,  for  the 
cultivation  of  which  its  immense  plains  are  found  well  a£ipted.  From  the 
drooping  condition  to  which  that  island  was  reduced  after  the  establishment 
of  Singapore,  it  has  greatly  recovered,  with  every  prospect  of  a  permanent 
increase  of  prosperity.  The  population  consists  tor  the  greater  part  of 
Malays  and  Chinese  laborers.  There  are  many  Chuliahs  or  Klings,  na- 
tives of  the  Madras  provinces,  about  Georgetown,  the  chief  town  of  the 
settlement.  Commercial  afiiiirs  on  a  large  scale,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Europeans. 

Singapore,  the  last  founded  British  establbhment  in  the  Straits,  is  an 
island  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  China  Sea,  and  separated  from  the 
Malayan  peninsula  by  a  narrow  strait.  It  was  purchased  from  the  reisn* 
ing  sultan  by  the  East  India  Company,  in  1819,  who  declared  it  a  me 
porti  as  well  as  the  two  dder  settlements,  and  open  to  the  flag  of  every 
nation  in  amity  with  Great  Britain ;  and  ihej  all  three  continue  emphati- 
cally  free  parts^  as  neither  duty  on  the  imports  and  exports  of  merohan- 
dise,  or  port  charges  on  the  shipping,  is  exacted.  Indeed,  there  is  no  cus- 
tom-house establishment  at  either  of  the  ports.  A  simple  declaration  of 
the  quantity,  description,  and  value  of  articles  imported  or  exported,  is, 
however,  required  by  the  registrar  of  imports  and  exports,  who  grants  a 
pass  for  the  same  without  fee.  The  island  is  beautifiilly  diversified  by 
hills,  dales,  and  plains.  The  jungle  has  been  consklerably  removed,  and 
the  clearings  planted  with  gambler  and  pepper,  by  Chinese  squatters,  and 
with  nutmegs  and  sugar-canes  by  Europeans.  But  agriculture  is  very 
much  neglected.  The  population  is  made  up  mostly  of  Chinese ;  the 
Malays  Mid  natives  of  India  together,  are  &r  less  in  number,  and  the 
Europeans  are  few. 

The  town  of  Singapore  faces  the  straits  of  that  name,  and  is  airy,  well- 
built,  and  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  The  shipping  trading  be- 
tween India  and  China  necessarily  pass  close  to  its  anchorage,  and  sel- 
dom &il  to  stop  either  to  discharge  or  take  in  cargo,  or  to  obtfun  supplies 
of  provisions. 

Many  causes  have  contributed  from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement 
of  the  place  to  retard  its  growth, — among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  trade  now  directly  carried  on  with  Manilla,  from  Europe  and  America, 
by  foreign  houses  who  have  established  themselves  there,  and  who,  by 
their  own  importations,  supply  the  markets  with  the  same  descriptions  of 
merchandise  formerly  obtained  here.  Then  came  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Netherlands  Indian  eovemmeat,  on  imports  into  their  colonies  from 
t]u8  port,  the  efifect  of  which  has  been  for  many  years  past  to  reduce  in  a 
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great  measure  the  intercourse  with  the  Dutch  colonies  to  an  ilUoit  one, 
carried  on  by  native  smugglers.  But  even  with  the  prospect  of  great 
gain,  such  is  the  terror  of  detection  by  die  Dutch,  that  very  few  venture 
on  this  hazardous  game.  The  last  and  greatest  blow  which  the  place 
has  suffered  was  given  when  the  ports  of  China  were  thrown  open. 
Hitherto  the  northern  ports  of  China  had  been  supplied  by  means  of  their 
junks,  with  htrge  supplies  of  Straits'  produce  and  foreign  manufactures, 
in  exchange  for  the  tea,  camphor,  and  articles  little  known  to  Europeans,  but 
consumed  by  the  Chinese  located  in  these  seas.  The  junk  trade,  amount- 
ing to  about  three  millions  of  Spanish  dollars,  yearly,  was,  therefore,  one  of 
the  principal  elements,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  trades  to  the 
European  importers  and  native  merchants  in  the  settlement.  But  on  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  >9^hich  had  hitherto  prevented  foreigners  havinff 
access  to  the  ports  of  China,  that  country  was  soon  filled  with  British  and 
other  fobrics,  and  Singapore  ceased  to  be  a  depot.  Its  junk  trade  is  now 
reduced  to  a  few  junks,  principally  loaded  with  cheap  articles  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  Chinese  population,  and  who  take  in  return  opium,  sea- 
weed, Mangrove  bark,  rattans,  and  other  products  of  the  Straits. 

There  still  remains,  however,  the  Bugis  trade,  which  has  all  along  been 
of  as  great  importance  as  that  of  the  junks. 

The  Bugis  are  a  race  of  Malays,  but  a  distinct  people,  located  in  every 
principal  place  and  corner  of  the  immense  archipelago  covering  that  im- 
mense equatorial  basin,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  the  Straits  of  Malac- 
ca on  the  West,  the  China  sea  on  the  North,  New  Guinea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  in  the  East,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  South.  There  is  no 
known  spot  from  Acheen  Head,  in  east  longitude  95°,  to  the  •  land  of  \h% 
Papuas,  in  longitude  145°,  or  between  latitude  10°  North  and  10°  South,  in 
which  this  industrious  and  bold  people  have  not  a  trading  establishment, 
or  which,  at  some  season  of  the  year,  is  not  visited  by  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade.  Although  scattered  here  and  there,  in  small  communi- 
ties, over  such  a  great  extent  of  sea,  still  the  greatest  union  prevails  among 
them,  and  wo  to  the  piratical  chie&  who  oppress,  plunder,  or  murder  any 
of  them  ;  for  on  the  first  news  of  the  aggression  they  unite  in  large  forces 
from  different  parts,  leaving  off  all  other  engagements  whatever,  to  exter- 
minate and  make  a  lasting  example  of  the  aggressor.  In  August  and  Sep- 
tember, they  arrive  here  in  fleets  of  prows,  a  crafl  of  from  30  to  90  tons, 
fancifiilly  rigged,  to  the  number  of  from  250  to  370  sail,  each  one  fully 
loaded  with  Uie  products  of  their  haunts  of  trade.  Thiis,  those  from  Ban 
and  Sombock  bring  rice,  paddy,  bufialo  hides,  &c.  Those  from  New 
Guinea,  tortoise-shells,  pearls,  and  beche-de-mer.  Again,  those  from  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  have  beche-de-mcr  and  mother-oif-pearl  shell ;  fhnn 
Borneo  they  bring  pepper  and  rattans.  Their  manner  of  doing  business 
is  peculiar.  Singapore  abounds  in  Chinese  brokers,  who,  at  the  well-known 
season  for  the  arrival  of  the  Bugis,  embark  in  small  skiflTs  and  go  out 
many  miles  on  this  lake-like  sea,  in  pursuit  of  the  stranger.  On  arriving 
on  board  of  a  prow,  his  first  business  is  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
new  comer,  if  he  does  not  happen  to  be  an  old  friend,  and  he  generally 
contrives  to  strike  up  a  bargain,  or  make  an  agreement  for  the  preference 
of  the  cargo  at  the  going  price  in  Singapore.  Depend  upon  it,  he  is  not 
sparing  of  his  pipe,  nor  of  the  pouch  which  contains  the  necessary  condi- 
ments, such  as  tobacco,  betel-nut,  opium,  dec. 

The  prow  has  now  anchored  in  the  snug  little  harbor  inside  of  '^  Sandy 
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Point,"  the  nacodah,  or  chief  roan  on  board,  has  gone  on  shore  and  par- 
taken of  the  Chinaman's  hospitality,  and  he  is  now  delivering  his  cargo, 
according  to  agreement,  to  the  brokers.  But  here  all  friendship  and  aU 
confidence  ceases  ;  for  the  nacodah  delivers  nothing  that  is  not  weighed 
or  measured  on  board,  and  paid  for  in  good  Spanish  dollars  before  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  vessel.  So  &r  the  Chinese  has  had  no  opportunity  to 
deviate  from  the  path  of  honesty.  But  now  comes  an  opening,  and  now 
commences  a  game  of  skill  between  them.  The  Chinaman,  in  purchasing 
and  paying  fi)r  the  cargo,  has  bound  the  Bugis  nacodah  to  give  him  the 
preference  for  the  articles  of  the  return  cargo,  at  the  fair  market  price, 
with  which  engagement  he  is  ready  to  comply  legally.  But  now  the  Chi* 
naman  is  on  hi^  own  ground,  and  here  commences  a  game  of  cheat  or  no 
cheat.  The  Chinaman  is  bent  on  cheating  in  weight,  measure,  and  qual- 
ity ;  whilst  the  nacodah,  wide  awake,  does  his  best  to  have  £blit  play.  But  it 
is  aU  in  vain  ;  the  good-humor,  the  extreme  politeness,  and  the  cringing 
manners  of  the  son  of  the  flowery  land,  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  grave 
follower  of  Mahomet,  who  never  laughs  on  any  occasion,  and  is  not  up  to 
the  practices  of  his  crafly  adversary.  He  makes  a  reluctant  payment  for 
the  goods ;  he  feels  he  has  been  cheated,  and  departs  from  the  port,  pro- 
bably as  well  treated  in  the  course  of  his  trade  as  any  of  his  compeers. 

Now  that  the  junk  trade  is  nearly  extinct,  the  Bugis,  Siamese,  Cochin- 
Chinese,  and  adjacent  native  states  are  the  best  customers  that  remain. 

The  accompanying  printed  official  statement  of  the  '*  Commerce  of 
Smgapore,  for  1845,  1846,"  shows  its  present  condition.* 

It  will  then  appear  that  the  trade  direct  with  the  United  States  is  trifling. 
This  is  mainly  owing  to  our  tariff  law,  which  imposes  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent  on  tea  and  coffee  imported  into  the  United  States  from  other  places 
than  those  of  production.  When  this  restriction  did  not  exist,  our  cotton 
tnanufactures  were  easily  exchanged  in  barter  with  the  Chinese  junk  peo- 
ple and  resklent  Chinese  traders,  for  tea  and  coffee.  But  afler  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  1842,  the  trade  suddenly  became  quite  insignificant, 
and  the  sales  of  our  &brics  are  now  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  very 
limited  consumption  of  the  island. 

In  the  meantime  the  traders  of  continental  Europe  have  increased,  and 
yearly  increase  and  profit  by  our  absence  firom  this  market,  and  having  no 
competitors,  are  the  principal  purchasers  of  the  coffee  and  tea  brought  in 
native  vessels  here.  Could  our  ships  take  off  their  bulky  articles,  and 
employ  their  remaining  funds  in  the  less  cumbrous,  but  more  costly  com- 
modities, such  as  tin,  gamboge,  6lc,  4^.,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  cofifee 
and  tea,  can  generally  be  exchanged  for  cotton  and  other  manufactures, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  our  trade  would  soon  revive. 

But  the  American  trade  consists  now  exclusively  of  empty  ships  coming 
here  in  search  of  freight  for  China ;  of  opium  clippers  trading  here  firom 
China  on  the  way  to  India,  or  on  the  return  voyage  from  Indut  to  China, 
and  of  ships  which  have  loaded  cotton  in  India  for  China.  One  or  two 
vessels  only  arrive  from  the  United  States  yearly,  who  divide  their  trade 
between  Batavia,  Singapore,  and  Penang. 

SiNOAFOHB,  November^  1846.  j.  b. 

*  The  statement  here  referred  to  has  not  been  reoeiyed. 
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Alt.  IT.— leWELl :  AM  ITS  liNDFACTUBIS. 

Thb  citj  of  Lowellf  from  the  number  and  extent  of  its  manufacturing 
establishments,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  settlements  of  New  England. 
As  it  has  attained  its  present  position  altogether  firom  the  existence  of 
those  establishments,  we  design,  in  the  present  paper,  by  the  aid  of  the 
eYidenoe  which  is  before  us,  to  show  the  general  progress  of  die  place,  as 
well  as  its  cmidition,  and  inddentally  to  make  some  remarks  respecting 
that  particular  branch  of  industry  which  constitutes  the  main  feature  of  its 
enterprise.  It  is  only  about  25  years  since  the  foundations  of  the  settle, 
ment  were  laid.  The  first  portion  of  the  land,  eonstituting  its  present  site, 
was  obtained  in  the  year  1821 ;  a  tract  of  400  acres,  on  which  the  most 
densely  pq)ulated  part  of  the  city  now  stands,  having  been  purchased  at 
the  cost  of  about  $100,000.  The  purchasers  of  this  property  were  incor- 
porated, as  the  '^  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company,"  on  the  6th  day  of 
Februaiy,  1622.  During  that  year,  die  first  mill  was  erected.  From  such 
a  commencement,  the  city  has  gradually  advanced — ^uot  only  through  pe- 
riods (^  great  commercial  prosperity,  but  even  when  disaster  seems  to 
have  settled  upon  most  of  the  manu&cturing  establishments  throughout  the 
country— down  to  the  present  time. 

A  railroad,  connecting  Lowell  with  Boston,  was  opened  in  1635,  through 
which,  the  two  places  are  separated  by  the  distance  of  a  ride  of  only  one 
hour ;  and  other  improvements  were  also  made,  relating  either  to  the  manu- 
fiu;turing  enterprise  of  the  place,  or  to  the  condition  of  the  population. 
For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  most  accurately  the  growth  of  the  city,  we 
present  the  following  tabular  statement,  derived  fi^m  official  and  authentic 
sources : — 

rOFDiULTION  OF  LOWELL  AT  DIFFERENT  7ERI0DS.  • 


Tatn. 

Mtfet. 

Fanalea. 

Total. 

Tevs. 

Matoi. 

FenalM. 

Total. 

1830, ^ 



Ab't200 

1836, 

6,345 

11,288 

17,638 

1828, 

.        1,342 

2,190 

3,532 

1887, 

.*.... 



18,010 

1830, 

.       932 

4/)85 

6,477 

1840, 

7,34t 

13,640 

20,981 

1832, 

-       44»1 

5,963 

10,254 

1844, 

9,432 

15,697 

25^63 

1833, 

.       4,437 

7,926 

12,993 

At  the  present  time  its  population  is  26,641. 

Of  its  population  of  20,000,  about  one-third  are  connected  with  the 
manu&cturinff  and  mechanical  establishments,  constituting  6,820  females, 
and  2,015  nmles.  Besides  the  print  works,  and  about  &50  houses  beions- 
ing  to  the  ccnporations,  there  are  S3  mills ;  the  capital  stock,  invested  m 
manofiicturing  and  mechanical  enterprise,  being  about  $12,000,000. 
There  are  1,450,100  yards  of  cloth,  amounting  during  the  year  to 
76,866,000  yards,  manu^tured  in  the  place  during  each  week ;  and,  in 
each  year,  61,100  bales  of  southern  cotton  are  worked  up.  14,000,000 
yards  of  printed  calico  are  also  here  annually  made.  12,500  tons  of  coal 
are  also  consumed  in  the  manu&ctories  during  each  year,  besides  8,270 
cords  of  wood,  67,642  gallons  of  oil,  600,000  bushels  of  charcoal ;  and 
more  than  $1,500,000  are  paid  out  annually  for  labor.  Important  im- 
provements have  been  projected,  and  many  have  already  been  completed, 
with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  business  and  manu&cturing  operations 
of  Uie  place. 

The  city  was  incorporated  on  the  80th  of  March,  1636 ;  and  from  that 
period  the  most  strenuous  measures  have  been  adopted  Ibr  the  improve* 
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fllMotey  as  well  as  fi>r  the  benefit  of  the  public  health  and  the  public  mo- 
rak,  and  for  the  erection  of  edifices  of  various  soils  for  the  purposes  of  re. 
llgious  instruction^  benevolence,  and  education. 

Having  made  these  general  statements  respecting  the  condition  of  Low* 
elly  we  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  particular 
companies,  through  which  the  manufacturing  enterprise  of  the  i^aoe  is 
prosecuted,  and  we  commence  with  that  which  siq>plies  Uie  water-power 
to  the  other  corporations.  **The  Lodes  and  Canals  Con^any,"  acting 
under  a  charter  which  was  granted  in  1792,  with  a  capital  of  tOOOyOOO, 
nol  onlj  supplies  the  water-power  to  the  manufiusturing  estaUishraents,  boi 
manufacture  machineiy,  railroad  cars,  and  engines,  and  also  contract  for 
the  erection  of  mills.  They  have  two  shops,  one  of  very  large  size,  a 
smithy,  and  a  foundry-^-commonly  keep  employed  500  male  kborers,  and 
when  erecting  mills,  finmish  emplo3rment  to  about  700  more.  1,225  tons 
of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  are  manufoctured  by  them  during  the  year ;  and^ 
by  the  idd  of  their  extensive  works,  they  can  funush  machineiy  for  a  mill 
of  6,000  spindles  in  about  four  months.  By  a  recent  sale  of  their  prop- 
erty, the  shops  and  smithy,  and  the  boarding-houses  connected  with  them, 
have  been  purchased  by  individuals,  who  were  incoiporated  during  the 
last  year  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  ''  Machine  Shop ;"  and  the 
manufacture  of  machineiy,  railroad  cars,  and  engines,  is  now  carried  on 
by  this  company. 

The  several  manufocturing  corporations,  we  shall  now  specify,  with  the 
names  by  which  they  have  been  desijpated.  The  Merrimadc  ManufaC'^ 
iming  Company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000,  with  five  cotton-mills, 
extensive  print  works,  and  155  boarding-houses.  It  gives  employment  to 
1^250  females,  and  to  550  males ;  manufiictures  250,000  yards  of  cloth, 
each  week ;  and  works  up,  during  that  time,  56,000  pounds  of  cotton. 
The  HamilUm  J^kmufacturing  Company  has  three  mills,  extensive  print 
works,  and  50  boardmg-houses,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,500,000.  Em- 
ploying 650  females  and  250  males,  it  makes  each  week  110,000  yards  of 
cloth,  working  up  in  that  time  42,000  pounds  of  cotton.  The  Middleeem 
Mdnufaciuring  Company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $750,000,  and  owns  two 
mills,  one  of  very  mat  size,  and  two  dye-houses.  Employing  550  fe- 
males, and  250  maks,  it  makes,  during  each  week,  12,000  yards  c^cassi- 
mere,  and  2,200  yards  of  broadcloth,  working  up  1,000,000  pounds  of  wooL 
The  S^oUc  Manufaduring  Company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $600,000, 
with  two  mills.  It  employs  840  females  and  70  males,  and  makes  100,000 
yards  of  cloth,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  drillings. 

The  Tremont  Manufacturing  Company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $600,000, 
and  two  mills,  making  115,000  yards  of  doth  each  week,  and  working  up 
during  that  time  about  80,000  pounds  of  cotton.  The  Lawrence  Jfonn. 
faduring  Company  possesses  a  capital  stock  of  $1,500,000,  and  employs 
900  fenuiles  and  170  males,  producing  each  week  210,600  yards  of  cloth, 
and  working  up  cotton,  during  that  time,  to  the  amount  of  about  65,000 
pounds,  ne  Boott  Manufacturing  Company^  with  a  capital  stock  cf 
$1,260,000,  emf4oy8  780  females  and  180  males,  and  makes  185,000 
yards  of  cloth  per  week.  The  Massachusetts  Manufacturing  Company, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,200,000,  employs  750  females  and  160  males, 
making  292,000  yards  of  ck>th  each  week.  Besides  these  establishments, 
the  PrescoU  Company^  which  was  incorporated  in  1848,  have  erected  a 
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mill  of  large  size  upon  the  banks  of  the  Concord  River.  About  70  i 
are,  moreover,  employed — in  the  foundry  that  was  erected  in  1840,  hj 
the  Locks  and  Canals  Company,  at  the  expense  of  about  •80,00(K--in 
making  castings,  which  are  used  in  the  machine  shops  and  fii^nes  of 
the  city. 

There  are  also  various  smaller  manufacturing  and  mechanical  estab- 
lishments, which  produce  a  great  part  of  those  articles  which  are  required 
in  a  place  of  this  particular  character ;  and  among  other  manufactures, 
we  would  designate  those  of  powder,  flannels,  blankets,  paper,  carpeting, 
hollow  ware  and  castings,  locks,  copper  and  brass  woik,  brushes,  saddles 
and  upholstery,  tin  ware,  boots,  and  various  other  articles  of  a  similar 
character.*  Accommodations,  comfortable  and  even  elegant,  in  many  re- 
spects,  are  provided,  not  only  for  the  citizens  of  the  place,  but  also  for 
those  who  are  occasionally  induced  to  sojourn  within  its  environs ;  the 
streets  are  handsomely  laid  out,  houses  for  religious  worship  have  been 
erected,  and  all  those  arrangements  have  been  completed,  for  the  bmiefit 
of  the  population,  which  wouM  seem  to  be  dictated  by  a  wise  economy 
and  a  pnident  forecast,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  prosperity  of  the 
l^ce  upon  a  liberal  and  solid  foundation. 

Having  described  the  general  condition  of  the  place,  so  far  as  the  in- 
terests of  its  manufitcturing  establishments  are  concerned,  we  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  its  operative  population*  Since  we  are  exhibiting  the 
actual  state  of  the  largest  cotton  manufacturing  settlement  of  the  country, 
the  character  of  the  operatives,  and  the  means  which  have  been  provided 
for  their  moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  constitute  an  important  part 
of  the  subject.  The  plan  which  is  here  pursued  for  the  benefit  of  this 
part  of  the  population,  and  the  influence  which  b  exerted  by  thb  agency 
m  improving  the  actual  condition  of  the  operatives  themselves,  are  tq>ics 
which  require  a  particular  examination. 

It  would  seem  evklent  that  all  the  measures  have  bean  adopted,  in  the 
general  regulation  of  the  manu&cturing  establishments  of  Lowell,  that 
are  the  best  calculated  to  prevent  evil,  and  to  place  the  character  of  the 
operatives  upon  a  respectable  and  safe  footing.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  a  general  superintendent,  who,  firom  the  particular  arrangement  of  the 
manufacturing  establishments,  has  the  whole  corporation  under  his  eye. 
The  boarding-houses,  governed  by  well-defined  and  salutary  regidationa, 
are  leased  only  to  approved  tenants.  In  each  room  of  the  mills,  is  sta- 
tioned some  well-known  and  trustworthy  overseer,  who  is  made  responsi- 
Ue  for  the  good  order  and  proper  management  of  the  apartment  over 
which  he  presides.  In  each  department  of  the  repair  shops,  whether  of 
iron,  leather,  or  wood,  is  likewise  an  overseer,  who,  with  a  number  of 
men  under  his  care,  has  charge  of  all  the  out-door  work ;  and  there  is  a 
night-watch,  who  are  required  to  pass  through  each  room  in  the  mills,  a 
prescrii>ed  number  of  times,  each  night  It  is  evident,  therefore,  if  each 
of  those  individuals  entrusted  with  responsibility,  &ithfully  perform  their 
duties,  that  the  most  salutary  guardianship  has  been  adoptc<i  for  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  manufacturing  establishments. 

Another  consideration  connected  with  the  actual  condition  of  operatives 

*  For  many  of  the  items  here  enmnerated,  we  are  indebted  to  **  The  Statistics  of  Mas- 
saobnKtts,*'  which  woe  prepared  by  Mr.  John  G.  Palfrey,  the  distingouhed  Seeretary  of 
that  Bute. 
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Ift  tlie  maaiifiicturiog  estabUshments  of  Lowell,  relates  to  the  hours  of  !«• 
bor.  Thb  is  a  subject  which  has  frequently  received  the  careful  consid* 
eratioB  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  manufacturing  system.  There 
18  no  deubt  that  a  long  and  continued  confinement  for  a  considerable  term 
of  years  must  be  calculated  to  undermine  the  constitution,  and  tend  other* 
wise  to  debase  the  character  of  the  operatives,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
opportunity  of  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  improvement.  It  will, 
moreover,  hardly  be  maintained,  that  it  is  the  longest  period  of  labor  which 
is  calculated  to  .produce  the  greatest  benefit,  eilher  to  employers  or  to  those 
who  are  employed.  The  proper  medium  would  seem  to  be  that,  which, 
while  it  gives  to  the  manufiusturers  the  benefit  of  the  industry  of  those 
who  are  employed  in  the  mills,  at  the  same  time  secures  to  the  operative 
a  pretu  liberal  period  for  rest  and  for  improvement.  In  regard  to  the  pe- 
riod of  labor,  in  Lowell,  the  subjoined  table  shows  the  average  hours  per 
day  of  running  the  mills  throughout  the  year,  in  all  the  corporations : — 


Janvarjr,... 
Fdbraary,. 
March,.... 

April, 

May, 

Jane, 


Hoon. 
11 
12 
11 
13 
12 
12 


Mia. 
24 
00 
52 
31 
45 
45 


#Qly, 

August, 

September, .». 

October, 

November, 

December, 


Bonn.       Mia. 


12 

45 

12 

46 

12 

23 

12 

10 

11 

56 

11 

24 

We  are  also  informed,  that  on  Saturday  evening  the  lamps  are  never 
lighted  4  and  that  Fast-Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving- Day,  and  Christ- 
mas,  constitute  the  periods  in  which  no  work  is  done  in  the  mills.  From 
this  table,  it  is  perceived,  that  the  average  period  of  running  the  estab- 
lishments is  12  hours  and  10  minutes.  Without  professing  to  have  en- 
tered very  minutely  into  a  practical  understanding  of  the  probable  effect 
of  the  diminution  of  the  hours  of  labor,  the  present  term  appears,  upon 
general  principles,  to  be  too  long ;  and  we  should  much  prefer  a  shorter  '^ 
terra,  if  the  period  during  the  intervals  of  labor  could  be  filled  up  with 
profitable  employment,  although  that,  of  course,  would  depend  upon  various 
local  circumstances  which  are  best  known  to  those  who  are  immediately 
concerned  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  themselves.  It  is  not  un- 
derstood, however,  that  the  fuU  time  of  12  hours  and  10  minutes  is  em- 
ployed in  those  establishments  by  the  operatives,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
occasional  suspensions  of  labor,  which  tend  somewhat  to  reduce  the  terms 
of  actual  occupation.  There  is,  moreover,  another  consideration,  weigh- 
ing in  favor  of  the  present  term  which  is  established  in  the  Lowell  mills, 
as  distinguished  from  the  manufacturing  system  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
this  is,  the  fact,  that  the  employment  of  operatives  in  the  cotton-mills  of 
our  own  country  is  not  undertaken,  as  in  England,  as  the  business  of  a 
life.  Not  only  are  there  but  few  very  young  children  here  employed,  but 
the  average  period  of  the  employment  of  individuals  in  the  mills,  does  not 
vary  &r  from  four  or  five  years.  This  fact,  it  appears,  has  been  ascertained.  ^ 
so  fitr  as  the  Lowell  mills  are  concerned,  beyond  question* 

Another  consideration  connected  with  the  state  of  the  manuftu^turing 
system,  as  it  is  conducted  in  Lowell,  is  that  of  wages.  It  appears  that  a 
young  woman  from  the  country,  who  is  employed  as  a  spare  hand,  or  a 
pupil,  receives,  beside  her  board,  50  cents  per  week ;  and  as  she  advances 
in  knowledge  and  diligence,  she  will  receive  from  75  cents  to  91,  and 
#1  50  each  week.    The  average  pay  of  all  the  female  operatives,  at  the 
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present  tune,  k  about  #1  9S  per  week,  besides  board;  yet  it  sometimee 
aappens  tbat  thej  earn  eren  93  and  $4.  Out  of  50  girls,  there  were  24 
who  received  $4  7&  per  week,  besides  board ;  but  those  cases  were  ex- 
traordinarj.  Yet,  as  an  eyidence  of  the  thrift  and  prosperity  of  many  of 
the  operatives,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  &ctory  giris  of  Lowell  have 
about  $100,000  in  the  institution  for  savings  in  that  city.  Hie  usual  pay 
of  an  overseer  is  $2  a  day ;  and  the  average  pay  of  male  operatives,  at 
the  present  time,  is  not  fitr  from  85  cents  per  day,  besides  their  board ;  aad 
that  of  the  females,  upon  regular  woriL,  is  little  less  than  $2  a  week,  be* 
sides  their  board. 

it  appears,  moreover,  that  out  of  the  6,820  female  operatives  of  Lowell, 
one-eighth  is  furnished  by  Massachusetts,  one-fourth  by  Maine,  one-thiFd 
by  New  Hampshire,  one-fifth  by  Vermont,  one-fourteenth  by  Ireland,  and 
one-seventeenth  by  all  oUier  places,  principally  Canada.  Of  those  opera- 
tives, three-sevenths  are  connecteid  with  some  Sunday-school,  as-teacherv 
or  pupils,  that  number  constituting  2,714  in  all.  There  are  2,276  church 
members ;  527  have  been  teachers  in  common  schools,  and  a  large  ma* 
jority  state  that  their  health  is  as  good  as  before  entering  the  mills.  Hiis, 
to  say  the  least,  speaks  fovorably  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  Lowell. 

The  health  of  the  operatives  who  are  employed  in  the  manufitcturing 
establishments,  is  a  subject  of  great  importance ;  and  it  appears  that  bene- 
ficial measures  have  been  adopted,  to  provide  for  them  the  ordinary  facili- 
ties of  comfort,  and  to  abate  all  causes  of  disease.  Provisions  have  been 
made  for  this  purpose,  by  the  construction  of  side-wa&s,  of  brick  and 
stone,  running  from  the  boarding-houses  to  the  mills ;  by  keeping  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  rooms  at  a  uniform  temperature,  well  ventilated,  and  as 
free  from  dust  as  possible ;  by  providing  a  hospital  for  sick  operatives,  and 
by  securing  the  machinery  in  boxes,  in  order  to  prevent  accidents.  The 
comparison  of  the  bills  of*^  mortality  in  Lowell,  and  other  {daces  similarly 
situated,  indicate  results  not  unfavorable  to  the  occupation  of  manufactures 
as  a  source  of  health,  and  the  testimony  of  experienced  physicians  would 
seem  to  indicate  such  a  result.  The  evidence  of  the  fitctory  girls  them- 
selves, the  respectable  keepers  of  the  boarding-houses  in  which  they  re- 
side, and  the  physicians  in  the  manufacturing  setdements,  all,  moreover, 
tend  to  show,  that  the  health  of  the  operatives  is  not  generally  impaired 
by  being  employed  hi  the  mills,  although,  doubtless,  a  few  feeble  constitu- 
tions are  somewhat  undermined  by  the  steady  occupation  and  confinement. 

The  moral  police  which  is  established,  also  appears  to  be  one  of  Uie 
greatest  value,  so  fer  as  it  insures  virtuous  character  and  correct  deport- 
ment, these  lying  at  the  feundation  of  the  only  solid  and  genuine  prosper- 
ity. No  persons  are  employed  who  are  addicted  to  intemperance,  or  who 
are  guilty  of  any  immorality ;  and  even  associations  with  individuals  of 
suspected  character  are  deemed  good  ground  fer  dismission  from  the  mills, 
and  also  fer  the  rejection  of  all  applications  of  this  sort.  Every  person 
wishing  to  leave  a  mill,  can  do  so  by  giving  a  fortnight's  notice ;  and  the 
operative  so  discharged,  haying  been  employed  during  the  year,  is  entitled 
to  an  honorable  certificate,  made  in  a-  prmted  ferm,  with  which  each 
counting-room  is  supplied,  testifying  to  the  fact  that  such  discharge  was 
honorable.  This  discharge  operates  as  a  letter  of  recommendation,  and 
furnishes  important  aid  in  enabling  the  operative  to  obtain  employment, 
while  the  absence  of  this  discharge  is  deemed  an  evidence  of  a  contrary 
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elianictor.  Indeed,  ^  names  of  all  persons  (fismissed  for  bad  conduct 
are  entered  in  a  book,  which  is  sent  to  all  the  counting-houses  in  the  citjr* 
and  the  indivi<hjal  is  thus  preTented  from  elsewhere  obtaining  occupation. 
The  moral  control,  springing  from  the  mutual  and  salutary  restraint  pro- 
duced bj  a  high  standard  of  moral  principle,  is  calculated  to  work  out 
most  beneficial  re8idts,as  a  suspected  individual  loses  her  caste  and  stand- 
ing, and  she  soon  finds  herself  known  and  avoided.  The  statistics  of 
bcnirdiog-houses  and  mills  indicate,  so  &r,  a  healthful  tone  of  morals, 
which  serves  as  a  valuable  model  to  other  manu&eturing  communities. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  advantages,  which  are  afforded  by  the  city 
of  Lowell  to  the  factory  operatives,  are  probably  greater  than  those  which 
are  furnished  by  any  other  settlement  of  a  like  kind.  Opportunities  are 
furnished  to  the  operatives  for  reading  during  the  intervals  of  their  labor, 
as  well  as  during  the  evenings,  and  occasional  absences  from  the  mills,  as 
on  the  Sabbath.  Bodes  for  this  purpose  are  obtamed  in  the  circulating 
libraries,  and  even  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews,  are  received  by 
the  operatives  themselves.  A  large  number  attend  the  evening  schools 
during  the  winter,  and  sometimes  classes  are  formed  by  the  female  opera- 
tives, who  take  lessons  in  the  study  of  some  foreign  language.  Besides 
diese,  clubs  are  formed,  that  are  denominated  '*  Improvement  Circles," 
which  meet  once  during  each  fortnight,  when  the  anonymous  compositiotts 
of  its  members  are  criticised ;  and  the  attendance  on  churches— ^here 
being  28  regularly  constituted  religious  societies  in  Lowell — and  on  the 
delivery  of  lectures,  furnish  &cilities  for  the  acquisition  of  various  and 
ttsefiil  instruction  and  knowledge.  Besides  its  churches  and  schools,  its 
Ubraries  and  benevolent  institutions,  founded  upon  humane  and  beneficent 
principles,  are  calculated  to  afford  extraordinary  advantages  of  various 
kinds  for  the  benefit  of  its  population.* 

The  females  who  are  employed  in  the  manufiu^turing  establishments  of 
Lowell,  are  generally  the  daughters  of  industrious  fiirmers  in  the  surround- 
ing region,  who,  lUthough  they  are  enabled  to  acquire  subsistence  by  their 
own  labor  firom  the  soil,  are,  as  a  genera)  &ct,  incompetent,  from  their 
narrow  circumstances,  to  procure  any  surplus  of  ready  money  for  their 
fiimilies ;  and  hence  it  happens  that  those  daughters  are  willing  to  enter 
the  mills,  in  order  to  procure  the  conveniences  which  it  afiR)rds.  Under 
the  influences,  produced  by  a  virtuous  education  at  their  own  fire-sides, 
these  female  operatives  enter  those  establishments  under  difiTerent  circum- 
stances from  those  which  bear  upon  this  class  of  operatives  abroad* 
There  is,  accordingly,  as  a  general  feet,  a  resar^*  for  moral  character, 
which  acts  as  a  safeguard  against  the  inroads  of  every  species  of  vice  and 
immorality ;  and  it  may  be  safely  alleged,  that  the  condition  of  Lowell,  in 
this  respect,  is  worthy  of  all  admiration* 

Another  important  question,  connected  with  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  Lowell,  is  that  which  is  connected  with  the  subject  of  profits. 
From  testimony  which  is  before  us,  it  would  seem  that,  although  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  throughout  the  nation  has  reduced  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer more  than  two-thirds,  it  has  not  yielded  an  average  profit  of  7  per 
cent  upon  the  capital  which  has  been  invested  in  the  enterprise.  Al- 
though it  has  been  more  successful  in  Lowell,  still  the  average  dividends 

*  For  many  of  the  fiicts  embodiod  in  this  article,  we  are  indebted  to  Miles'  "  Lowell,  at 
it  Was,  and  as  it  la." 
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here  have  not  reached  10  per  cenU  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
average  dividends  of  each  n^ill,  taken  from  their  own  books.  A  deduction 
might  be  made  from  this  average,  in  each  case,  for  loss  of  interest  during 
the  building  of  the  mills,  and  the  preparation  of  machinery  for  its  use^ 
which  generaUy  amounts  to  about  10  per  cent  on  the  capital ;  and  also  for 
fire  insurance,  the  rate  being  from  1  per  cent  to  1  j^,  the  sum  insured,  how- 
ever, not  usually  exceeding  one^half  of  the  value  of  the  share. 

TimeoT       Term  of  Average  of  ADowanee  for  km  of 

Name  of  oompftny.  oommeocii«.      jeen.  dividend*.  jn't.  and  for  fire  iu. 

Merrimack, 1825  20  12i  per  cent           leas  1  per  cent 

Hamilton, ^  1828  17  10^  "  1  1-10  « 

Appleton, 1829  16  9}  •*  1  1-8    •« 

Lowell, •  1831  14  9  **  1  1-5    " 

Suffolk, «.  1833  Hi  14  «  12-5    «♦ 

Tremoirt, 1833  11)  lOJ  *«  1 24»    " 

Lawrence,: «  1834  11                7  "  12-5    « 

Boott, 1838  .  6J             8  "  2          •* 

Massachusetts, 1841  4               5}  «<  3          «« 

Having  exhibited  the  general  facts  connected  with  the  laigest  manu&c* 
turing  city  of  the  North,  it  may  be  proper  to  present  a  few  -considerations 
relating  to  the  manu&cturing  policy  throughout  the  Union.  During  the 
year  1816,  Pennsylvania  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Middle  States,  all  of 
which  were  closely  identified  with  manufitcturing  interests,  while  the  West 
was  about  equally  divided  upon  the  subject ;  and  New  England,  being  ex* 
tensively  engaged  in  commerce  and  navigation,  was  but  Uttle  disposed  to 
embark  in  the  enterprise  of  manufactures.  The  plantation  States  then 
held  the  balance  of  political  power ;  but  it  was  demonstrated  to  the  North, 
that  the  interest  of  manufactures,  firmly  established,  would  advance  its 
prosperity,  and  to  the  South,  that  it  would  supply  a  market  for  its  staple  of 
cotton ;  and  the  law  of  1816  was  passed,  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
present  manufacturing  policy  of  the  Union.  The  enterprise  has  now  been 
firmly  planted  in  the  country,  both  at  the  North  and  South,  and  its  products 
are  continually  increasing.  Lowell,  which  contains  the. largest  number 
of  cotton  establishments  of  any  city  of  the  Union,  and  whose  mills  jdeld 
sheetings,  shirtings,  printed  cloths,  drillings,  carpetings,  blankets,  broad- 
cloths, cassimeres,  and  other  articles  of  this  character,  is  held  up  as  a 
model  of  such  establishments  elsewhere ;  and  in  the  character  of  its  regu- 
lations, it  certainly  appears  to  have  merited  its  reputation.  We  trust  that 
it  may  advance  in  those  measures  which  are  calculated  to  improve  the 
state  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  as  well  as  the  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  operatives  ;  and,  aided  by  the  most  respectable  and  intel* 
ligent  gentlemen  who  administer  its  afiairs,  thus  establish  this  essential 
enterprise  of  the  country  upon  a  solid  and  prosperous  basis.* 

*  Since  the  preparation  of  this  article^  we  have  received  from  a  corespondent,  reaiduig 
at  Lowell,  a  statistical  view  of  Lowell  manu&ctures  in  1847,  which  will  be  found  under  our 
**  Journal  op  Minihg  aud  MANurAcruRSs,"  near  the  doec  of  the  present  number  of  this 
Magazine.  ^- 
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Thbbb  having  been  some  difference  of  opbion  as  to  the  true  locality 
of  this  granary,  and  the  facts  necessary  to  give  it  a  fixed  habitation  being 
in  our  possession,  we  have  concluded  to  reniove  all  doubt  from  the  minds 
of  intelligent  inquirers  by  giving  the  exports  of  breadstufis  for  the  last 
commercial  year, — from  the  river  region  by  New  Orleans,  and  from  the 
lake  region  by  way  of  Buffiilo  and  Oswego.  We  shall  also  show  that  the 
bulk  of  the  lake  exports  proceeds  from  a  small  section  of  the  lake  shore. 

The  interior  portion  of  North  America,  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and 
St.  Lawrence  rivers,  has  been  named,  by  an  eminent  writer,  ^  the  North 
American  Valley."  As  there  are  no  natural  barriers  separatiiig  the  basins 
of  these  rivers,  and  as  they  are  intimately  connected  by  artificial  channels 
of  commerce  and  the  mutual  interchange  of  their  varied  productions,  it  is 
convenient  to  speak  of  them  as  composing  one  great  plain,  under  the  name 
above  given. 

With  the  exception  of  the^  country  drained  by  the  Amazon,  the  North 
American  valley  excels  in  natural  resources,  any  other  on  the  globe.  Its 
mild  climate  gives  it  a  decided  superiority  over  the  valley  of  the  Amazon. 

Until  quite  recently,  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  lake  portion  of  the  interior 
plain,  has  been  unsettled.  The  borders  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries 
were  comparatively  well  settled  before  the  country  of  the  lakes  attracted 
much  attention.  All  this  is  being  changed.  Immigration,  since  1680, 
has  poured  along  the  United  States  borders  of  the  great  lakes,  with  yearly 
accumulating  force,  until  it  has  become  the  great  channel  of  colonization 
of  the  world.  These  immigrants  are  fed  from  the  surplus  of  their  prede- 
cessors,  and  enough  is  lefl  for  shipment  to  tide-water,  to  astonish  dealers 
in  the  great  markets  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The  amount  flowing 
down  the  Mississippi  is  large,  but  it  is  much  exceeded  by  that  floated  on 
the  lakes.  The  amount  exported  from  New  Orleans  for  the  last  commer- 
cial year,  ending  31st  August,  1846,  was  as  follows,  (see  Merchants' 
Magazine,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  406)  :— 

Flour 573,194  barrels.        2,865^70  boshels. 

Com. 941,589  Mcks.         2,824,767     " 


5,690,737 

Not  knowing  the  precise  quantity  in  a  sack,  we  have  put  it  at  three 
bushels.  The  quantity  o£  wheat  exported,  we  could  not  ascertain.  There 
were  received,  403,706  barrels  and  sacks.  What  part  of  this  was  con- 
verted into  flour  at  New  Orleans  for  home  use  and  export  is  not  known 
to  us.  If  we  estimate  half  as  exported  in  wheat,  at  tlu«e  bushels  the  bar- 
rel or  sack,  it  will  add  605,679  bushels  to  the  above,  and  show  the  aggre- 
gate of  breadstufis  exported  from  New  Orleans  to  have  been  equad  to 
6,296,416  busheb.  This  was  a  great  increase  on  the  preceding  year, 
but  it  will  be  very  much  below  the  current  year.  The  uncommon  occur- 
rence of  high  winter  prices  and  good  stages  of  water  through  the  fidl,  and 
thus  fiir  through  the  winter,  have  been  lughly  &vorable  to  that  route  for 
the  surplus  of  the  great  valley. 

The  amount  of  breadstuffs  that  reached  tide-vater  by  the  Erie  and 
ChampUin  Canals  durinff  the  last  season  of  navigation  was  (see  Mer- 
chants' Magazine,  Vol.  XVL,  pp.  191,  192,)  as  follows  :— 
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Flour... 
Wheat. 
Com.... 


8,063/Ml  bttirels.    15^17,305  boahek. 

2,950,636       *• 

1,610,149       " 


Amount 19,877,990 

lliere  were  recei¥ed  in  Buflblo,  bj  the  lakes  :— 

Floor 1,374,539  bairols.        6,872,645  bi»bels. 

Wheat 4,744,184      •« 

Com^ 1,455,258      •* 


Total ^ 13,073.087 

From  Oswego  there  was  forwarded  by  the  canal : — 

Flour. 471,318  boiiels.        3,355,590  bushek. 


Wheat.. 
Com 


Total., 


433,446 
347,747 

3,137,783 


Taking  the  lake  receipts  of  Buffido  as  the  measure  of  her  canal  exports, 
and  adding  to  them  the  exports  of  Oswego,  we  have  nearly  the  true  amount 
sent  to  tide-water  from  the  lakes,  16,209,870  bushels. 

Of  this  amount,  12,284,970  bushels  were  sent  by  the  small  section  of 
the  lake  coast  embraced  by  and  between  Cleveland  and  Detroit.  In  a 
straight  line,  these  places  are  distant  from  each  other  but  90  miles,  and 
following  the  border  of  the  lake,  but  150  miles. 

The  £>llowing  table  is  made  up  from  official  sources,  and  may  be  relied 
on  for  its  accuracy.  The  amount  shipped  from  the  harbors  of  Vermillion 
and  Black  River,  (Charlestown,)  not  being  known  to  us,  is  not  included: — 


Detroit... 
Monroe., 


Eastern  Biichigan. 

Toledo 

Lower  Sanduaky... 

Sandusky  City 

Milan 

Huron 

Cleveland 


Fkmi. 

kbit. 

464,093 
155,108 

Wkeat. 

114,397 
373,847 

387,344 

810363 

90,000 

843,746 

636,141 

30,393 

1,673,340 

Cora. 

3,768 
4,804 

8,573 

1,159,313 

18,400 

BodMlt. 
3,438.635 
1,053.387 

619,300 

164,689 

1,010 

51355 

830 

3,491,816 
3.793,730 

113,450 
1,153,935 

660,176 
30,393 

368,355 

537,370 

4,041,385 

Total 1,305,939        4,470,736         1,784,343  13,384,970 

Dedocting  from  the  amount  received  at  tide-water 19,877,990  Irashels, 

the  amoont  shipped  tluough  Buffalo  and  Oswego. ...     16^^)9)870 


There  will  be  left 3,668,130 

Of  this,  some  portion  came  from  the  lakes  hj  way  of  the  port  of  Ro« 
Chester.  We  know  that  several  vessels  were  employed  in  canring  wheal 
from  the  upper  lakes  to  that  port,  but  we  have  not  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  amount  From  these  facts  it  appears  that  the  State  of  New  York 
furnished  less  than  three  and  a  half  millions  <^  bushels  of  the  twenty  mil- 
lions  sent  to  tide-water.  The  quantity  required  for  consumption,  up  the 
Champlain  Canal,  in  the  river  towns,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
soburbs,  must  be  considerably  above  the  amount  furnished  by  the  State  of 
New  York.  Supposing  the  number  in  that  State  supplied  with  breadstofis 
from  the  Erie  Canal,  to  be  100,000,  up  the  Champlain  Canal ;  200,000 
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m  umI  dntNigh  tbe  rirer  towns,  and  600,000  in  aad  througli  the  citj  of 
New  York,  and  that  each  person  consumes  six  boshels,  there  will  be  a  de- 
ficiencj  of  nearly  two  millions  of  bushels  to  be  furnished  by  other  States. 
But  of  all  the  &ots  relating  to  this  lake  trade,  the  roost  striking  is,  that 
so  large  a  portion  should  proofed  from  so  small  a  section  of  the  lake  coast* 
The  entire  extent  of  lake  coast  is  some  4,500  miles,  much  of  which  has 
been  settled  longer  than  that  around  the  southwestern  Ixmler  of  Lake 
Erie  ;  and  yet  we  find  the  ports  of  this  southwestern  border,  all  situated 
in  a  straight  line  within  <me  hundred  miles  of  Cleveland,  ship  off  more 
than  three-fourths  of  all  the  breadstuffi  that  are  sent  from  the  lakes,  through 
American  ports. 

In  1846,  BuAlo  and  Oswego  sent  forward 16,309,870  bushels. 

Detroit,  Monroe,  Toledo,  Lower  Sandusky,  Sanduaky  City, 
Milan,  HoTon,  and  Clereland  exported 13,384,970 

Leaving,  as  tbe  export  of  all  tbe  other  ports  aroond  tbe  lakes..      3,934,900 

Oftotberewentfh>mCMcago,J^^|^fl^^^^^  1^.638'"^ 


1,455,583 

15,756  barrals  floor,  equal  to  wbeat 78,780  busbeK 

From  Mil waukie,^  Wheat 313,448     •* 

:  Com 1,633     •* 

Total 393,863 


-J; 


Of  the  balance,  Michigan  city  and  St*  Joseph's  sent  forward  the  greater 
portion,  probably  more  than  three-fourths. 

Over  three-quarters  of  all  the  export  trade  of  Lake  Michigan  is  con- 
centrated within  a  line  of  eighty  miles  around  its  head.  The  advantages 
of  the  heads  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan  for  concentrating  the  trade  of 
great  sections,  is  worth  the  study  of  reflecting  and  business  men. 


Art.  TL— TIE  HIKES  OF  UPPER  CALIFORNIA.* 

Uppir  California  appears,  from  such  indiflferent  information  as  can 
be  obtained,  to  be  remarkably  rich  in  ores  and  other  minerals,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  when  the  country  becomes  more  thickly  settled,  and  a  tho- 
rough geological  survey  is  made  of  it,  a  vast  amount  of  mineral  wealth 
will  be  developed,  incredible  almost  beyond  belief. 

Quite  a  number  of  mines  are  already  known  to  exist  in  that  small  por- 
tion of  Alta  Calilbmia,  lying  to  tbe  westward  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  or 
Snowy  Mountains,  of  the  extent  and  locality  of  which  I  shall  endeavor  to 
give  you  such  information  as  is  in  my  possession. 

Ninety  miles  (by  sea)  south  of  Su  Diego,  there  are  some  very  extensive 
copper  mines  belonging  to  Don  Juan  Bandino. 

From  sixty  to  eighty  miles  south  of  Monterey,  on  the  rancho  (&rm)  of 

*  The  following  remarks  vpon  the  Mines  of  Upper  California,  Were  read  before  the 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  December  3l8t,  1846,  by  L.  W.  SuuT,  Co*. 
re^iondimr  Member,  and  are  now  first  pablished  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  by  per- 
misaion  ot  the  Society. 
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Don  Jose  Rafiiel  Croncales,  tliere  are  coal  beds ;  and  at  St  FMo^  on  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  there  are  others. 

At  the  mission  of  Su  John's,  twenty.five  miles  north  of  Monterey,  there 
are  large  beds  or  mines  of  sulphur.  Other  mines  hare  also  been  discoy- 
ered  near  the  town  of  Sanoma — at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco— where,  I  am  informed,  pieces  of  about  a  pound  in  weight 
have  been  found,  perfectly  pure,  and  without  any  admixture  of  extraneous 
matter. 

Fi%  to  eighty  miles  north  of  Monterey,  there  are  said  to  be  several  sil- 
ver mines.  Twenty  miles  east  of  the  same  place,  there  are  mines  of  sil- 
ver and  lead,  which  have  been  gotten  out,  but  not  separated.  On  the 
southeast  end  of  the  Island  of  Catalina  is  a  mine  from  which  some  silver 
has  been  successfully  extracted. 

There  are  several  places  throughout  California  where  asphaltum  is  ob- 
tained, and  is  used  for  roofing  and  flooring  houses,  first  mixing  it  with 
sand.  "  I  have  in  these  places,"  says  my  informant,  *^  seen  many  rab- 
bits, squirrels  and  birds,  4ialf  buried  in  the  pitch  (asphaltum,)  where  they 
soon  die."  A  few  miles  north  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  sea,  for  four  or  ^ve 
miles,  is  colored  by  the  asphaltum  oozing  firom  the  banks  and  running  seve- 
ral miles  upon  the  coast. 

Five  or  six  miles  from  the  Pueblo  de  San  Jose,  and  near  the  mission  of 
Santa  Clara,  there  are  mines  of  red  and  yellow  cinnabar  (quicksilver  ore,) 
discovered  in  1845,  by  Don  Andreas  CasteUero,  of  Mexico.  The  place  had 
been  known  for  eighteen  years,  and  was  supposed,  by  the  Califomians,  to 
be  a  silver  mine.  In  1845,  Don  Andreas  CasteUero  being  in  the  vicinity, 
heard  that  the  mountain  contained  rock  different  from  any  other  in  that 
region — went  to  examine  it — immediately  denounced  it  before  the  nearest 
alcalde,  and  then  made  known  what  it  contained.  This  ore  has  produced 
from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  pure  metal,  from  very  imperfect  experiments. 
The  result  was  obtained  by  pounding  the  red  ore  to  about  the  size  of  a 
large  pea  and  putting  it  into  an  old  gun-barrel,  the  muzzle  end  of  which 
was  immersed  in  a  pot  of  water,  and  the  other  part  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  strong  fire — a  plate  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  receiving  the  mer- 
cury, which  was  aflerwards  strained  through  a  silk  handkerchief.  The 
red  ore  produces  fitr  better  results  than  the  yellow. 

A  much  more  indifferent  method  produces  about  15  per  cent  The  pro- 
cess is  as  follows : — ^Upon  a  shallow  wooden  tank,  containing  water,  is 
piled  sufiicient  of  the  ore  to  fill  a  whaler's  try-pot,  which  is  covered  over 
the  heap  and  cemented  well  around  what  is  now  the  bottom,  with  clay— a 
large  quantity  of  wood  is  put  upon  the  pot — fired,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours,  the  quicksilver  is  found  in  the  tank.  Much 
of  this  ore,  however,  is  but  little  afifected  by  the  process,  and  if  subjected  to 
a  proper  analysis  would  yet  yield  largely.  The  mine  is  situated  upon  the 
top  of  a  steep  mountain,  a  mile  or  more  from  the  plain,  to  which  the  ore 
is  brought  down  on  mules. 

Near  the  town  of  Sanoma,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  there  are  other  mines,  the  rock  or  ore  of  which  is 
of  a  greyish  cast  I  am  informed  that  its  yield,  with  the  same  imperfect 
experiments,  is  folly  equal  to  the  San  Jose  mines,  which  are  represented 
to  be  inexhaustible. 

The  Indians  have  brought  to  the  mission  of  St  John's  lead  ore  by  the 
blanket  full — ^refiising  to  tell  firom  whence  they  brought  it    On  the  rancho 
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of  Captain  Richardson,  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  there  is  lead.  My  informant  writes : — "  I  have  seen  a  piece  of 
some  two  or  three  pounds,  said  to  be  from  the  rancho  of  Captain  Richard- 
son, at  San  Francisco  ;  this  piece  was  full  of  pebble  stones,  which,  when 
taken  out  by  a  nail  or  knife,  left  the  lead  entirely  pure,  and  indented  like 
honey-comb.'' 

On  the  Sacramento  River  there  is  much  slate  of  the  best  quality. 

Plumbago  (black  lead)  is  also  said  to  be  in  California. 

At  San  Fernando,  near  San  Pedro,  by  washing  the  sand  in  a  plate,  any 
person  can  obtain  from  one  to  five  doUars  per  day  of  eoH,  which  brings, 
in  the  United  States,  seventeen  dollars  per  ounce.  The  gold  has  been 
^thered  for  two  or  three  years,  although  but  few  (at  least  of  the  native 
Ualifomians)  have  the  patience  to  look  for  it 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  in  my  mind,  from  all  the  information  I  was 
enabled  to  obtain  during  my  short  stay  in  California,  that  gold,  silver, 
quicksilver,  copper,  lead,  sulphur,  asphaltum  and  coal,  are  to  be  found  in 
all  that  region  ;  and  I  am  confident  that  when  it  becomes  settled  (as  it 
soon  will  be)  by  Americans,  that  its  mineral  developments  will  greatly  ex- 
ceed, in  richness  and  variety,  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  In- 
dians have  always  said  there  were  mines,  but  refused  to  give  their  locality, 
and  the  Californians  did  not  choose,  or  have  been  too  lazy,  to  look  for 
them.  Indolence  and  poverty  have  prevented  the  working  of  those  al- 
ready discovered. 


Art.  ni.— PLARI  ROAD^NEW  IIPROTEXERT. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a  city  than  good  roads. 
They  form  a  system  of  arteries  and  veins,  drawing  all  to  the  great  centre. 
Their  importance  was  weU  understood  by  the  ancients.  Athens,  Lace- 
dsemonia,  Thebes  and  other  States  of  Greece,  bestowed  much  attention 
upon  them.  The  Carthagenians  are  said  to  have  originated  paved  roads, 
and  Rome  followed  and  extended  the  process  of  their  construction.  Under 
Julius  Caesar,  the  seat  of  government  was  connected  with  all  the  chief 
towns,  with  paved  roads.  During  the  African  war,  a  paved  road  was 
made  from  Spain,  through  Gaul,  to  the  Alps.  This  was  followed  up  after- 
wards, by  lines  of  communication  to  every  important  point,  even  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  Seas  did  not  daunt  the  enterprise  of  these  people. 
Good  roads  were  made  on  the  shores  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Eng- 
land was  intersected,  and  penetrated  at  important  points.  The  first  r9ad 
constructed  there,  was  made  by  Roman  hands. 

This  glorious  example  was  neglected  by  the  Britons.  Roads  were  al- 
lowed  to  go  to  decay,  and  no  new  ones  to  take  their  place.  For  centuries 
following,  mere  paths  over  the  natural  sur&ce  of  the  earth  were  used,  simi- 
lar to  those  usually  found  at  the  new  settlements  of  the  West,  called  Indian 
trails.  It  so  remained  until  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  under  Charles 
II.,  the  first  turnpike  road  was  established  in  England,  and  tolls  allowed 
to  be  received.  One  hundred  years  ago,  most  of  the  goods  were  con- 
veyed on  pack-horses.  As  late  as  1770,  Arthur  Young,  in  his  Travels, 
over  the  road  where  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway  is  now  con- 
structed, wrote  the  following.     He  said : — 
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• 
"  I  have  not,  in  the  whole  rai^  of  language,  tenns  sofficienUy  ezprefisive  to 
describe  this  infernal  road.  Let  me  most  seriously  caution  all  travellers,  who  may 
accidentally  propose  to  travel  this  way,  to  avoid  it  as  they  would  the  devil.  For 
a  thousand  to  one  they  break  their  necks,  or  their  limbs,  by  overthrows  or  break- 
ing-down«  They  will  here  meet  with  rots,  which  I  actually  could  not  fathom, 
floating  with  mud.  The  only  mendinff  it  receives,  is  tumbling  in  some  loose 
stones,  which  serves  no  other  purpose  uan  jolting  a  carriage  in  the  most  intol*- 
rable  manner.  These  are  not  merely  opinions,  mit  &cts ;  for  I  actually  passed 
three  carts  broken  down  in  these  eighteen  miles  of  execrable  memory." 

The  last  fifty  years  hare  changed  the  character  of  all  the  principal  roads 
in  England.  A  revolution  has  comoienced,  which  is  still  progressing,  ia 
road-making,  and  every  improvement  made,  is  immediately  fi)stered  by 
government  What  has  been  said  of  England's  neglect  of  roads,  will  ap- 
ply equally  to  the  United  States.  Previous  tp  1790,  roads  were  neglected 
throughout  the  country,  and  but  little  attention  to  scientific  principle  was 
given  in  their  construction.  Some  thirty  years  back,  they  began  to  be 
uiid  out  under  special  acts  of  the  various  States,  and,  in  many  mstances, 
charters  were  given  for  the  erection  of  toll-gates.  The  greatest  improve- 
ments  in  roads  have  taken  place  since  McAdam's  method  of  using  broken 
stone  has  been  introduced.  The  building  of  the  national  road  by  govern- 
ment, on  this  plan,  contributed  to  its  general  introduction  among  us.  This 
has  proved  too  expensive  on  common  country  roads.  None  but  great  pub- 
lic thoroughfares  can  support  their  cost.  Even  this  has  been  superseded 
by  railroads,  and  they  are  &8t  becoming  neglected  except  in  cities.  T%e 
dust  in  sunmier  and  mud  in  winter,  produced  by  broken  stone,  being  ob- 
jectionable in  streets,  a  resort  to  wooden  blocks  was  made,  as  an  experi- 
ment, in  1689,  by  many  city  corporations ;  among  others,  New  York, 
Boston  and  Rochester.  They  apparently  woriced  well  for  a  few  months, 
and  all  were  delighted  with  the  move ;  no  dust,  no  mud,  and  no  ndse. 
Time,  however,  has  too  truly  proved  their  unfitness. 

The  great  want  of  some  cheap  method  to  construct  roads  in  the  country, 
where  me  McAdam  plan  would  be  too  expensive,  has  been  long  felt,  and 
many  minds  have  given  it  deep  reflection. 

The  plank  road  system  originated  in  Canada,  in  1885.  The  Commis- 
«ioner  of  Highways,  in  repauring  a  road,  found  it  difficult  to  devise  any 
way  to  better  the  condition  of  a  few  rods  of  quick-sand.  He  tried  various 
experiments  without  much  success.  Finally,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
linking  heavy  timber  and  planking  it,  similar  to  bridging,  except  he  filled 
the  vacancy  between  the  sleepers  or  sills  with  stone  and  earth,  in  order  to 
let  the  plank  lay  solid  upon  it.  He  watched  the  operation  of  it  with  inter- 
est, and  feund  he  had  overcome  the  quick-sand  trouble.  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  the  plank  still  remained  solid.  He  then  tried  the  same  experi- 
ment over  a  marshy  soil.  It  worked  well.  From  this,  he  was  convinced 
of  the  efiUcacy  of  a  conunon  road  made  of  plank. 

A  company  was  formed  soon  afler,  for  the  construction  of  a  plank  road 
from  Toronto  to  the  river  Rouse,  which  was  finished  in  1889.  It  met  pub- 
lic expectation.  Another  was  built  from  Whitly  to  Lake  Ontario ;  one 
from  London  to  Godrick ;  another  from  Coburg  to  Rice  Lake  ;  one  finish- 
ed from  the  Rapids,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Goto  de  Lac  to  > 
about  16  miles  long ;  end  one  from  Longuile  to  Ghambly,  commencing 
three  miles  below  Montreal,  which  is  15  miles  long.  They  have  been 
sufficiently  tested  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  as  being  the  best  roads  ever 
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made  for  ordinary  passage,  and  capable  of  being  used  next  to  railroad,  is 
expedition  of  travel. 

in  the  United  States,  but  little  has  ever  been  known  of  them,  until  three 
jearsago,  except  by  visiters  to  Canada,  who  always  spoke  of  them  in  higk 
eonnneiidatiofi*  The  Rochester  Democrat)Kn  1843,  contained  several  let- 
tere  in  reference  to  them,  written  by  a  gentleman  of  that  city,  who  was  tra- 
velling through  Canada.  The  letters  were  extensively  copied  by  the 
press,  and  the  adoption  of  them  into  this  country  urged.  Since  then, 
charters  have  been  obtained  for  the  construction  of  three  roads  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  viz. :  one  from  Bu^o  to  Aurora ;  another  from  Buflklo  to 
Lancaster ;  the  third  from  Salina  to  Brewerton.  The  last  mentioned  !• 
the  only  one  now  constructed  in  the  United  States.  It  is  12^  miles  long. 
George  Geddes,  of  Onondaga  county,  was  the  engineer.  As  the  subject 
is  becoming  a  topic  of  much  interest  throughout  this  State,  the  mode  of  con- 
struction iu  of  interest.  We  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Geddes  to  a 
friend : — 

"  In  case  it  is  expected  that  a  very  great  amount  of  travel  is  to  pass  over  the 
foad,  two  tracks,  ench  eight  feet  wide,  will  be  required  ;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  road  coming  into  your  town  will  reauire  more  than  one  track ;  at  any 
rate  fnr  more  than  a  few  miles  out  of  town.  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  a  man,  who 
has  not  seen  the  thing  tried,  that  one  track  is  entirely  sufficient,  except  in  cases 
of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  travel ;  but  it  is  so,  and  the  road  out  of  Salina  has 
but  one  track,  except  over  places  where  proper  earth  could  not  be  obtained  with 
which  to  make  a  road  alongside  of  the  plank.  Over  the  lic^ht  sand  plains,  where, 
in  dry  weather,  a  wagon  would  cut  into  the  sand,  we  laiu  two  tracks;  but  over 
clay  or  common  earth,  we  laid  but  one  ;  and  during  the  very  rainy  autumn  just 
past,  our  road  has  constantlv  been  in  good  order  for  teams  to  turn  out. 

"  In  ca»e  there  b  so  much  travel  that  common  earth  cannot  be  kept  in  good  or- 
der for  turning  out — ^then  the  tolls  paid  by  that  travel  will  compensate  for  the  cost 
of  the  second  track ;  so  that  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  owners  meet,  and 
the  thing  will  regulate  itself.  If  the  second  track  is  required,  then  its  cost  will 
be  a  good  investment. 

**  There  is  another  particular  in  which  the  public  interej^  and  the  interests  of 
the  owners  go  tog'^ther — ^the  tolls.  The  charter  of  the  Salina  road  allows  the  Di- 
rectors to  regulate  the  tolls  within  certain  licnits ;  in  summer  we  exact  three- 
fourths,  and  in  winter,  one-half  the  sum  allowed  us  from  vehicles  drawn  by  two 
animals.  It  is  our  interest  to  encourage  such  an  amount  of  travel  as  to  msure 
the  wearing  out  rather  than  the  rotting  out  of  our  timber,  and  by  taxing  the  travel 
lightly,  we  increase  the  amount. 

**  The  track  is  laid  on  one  side  of  the  road,  so  that  teams  coming  into  town 
keep  it,  and  teams  going  out  yield  it,  in  passing.  The  tonnage  being  chiefly  in 
one  direction,  it  is  generally  the  unloaded  teams  that  have  to  do  all  the  turning 
out. 

"  The  plank  are  of  hemlock,  eight  feet  long  and  four  inches  thick,  laid  cross- 
wise of  the  road,  on  sills  four  incnes  square.  The  earth  is  broken  up  and  made 
fhie,  the  sills  are  bedded  into  it,  and  the  surface  graded  smooth ;  the  plank  are 
then  laid  on  the  sills,  care  being  taken  that  the  earth  is  up  to  and  touches  the 
plank  at  every  point.  This  is  important,  for  if  any  space  be  left  for  air  under  the 
plank,  or  alongside  the  sills,  dry  rot  follows.  I  saw,  in  Canada,  a  road  that  had 
been  worn  out,  and  was  being  rebuilt.  The  sills  were  good  and  the  plank  were 
sound  on  the  under  side,  save  where  air  had  supplied  the  place  of  earth,  and  there 
they  were  destroyed  by  rot.  The  plank  having  been  laid,  the  next  thing  is  to 
grade  a  road  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide  on  one  side,  and  two  or  three  on  the 
other,  by  taking  earth  from  the  ditches  on  each  side,  and  bringing  it,  by  a  ditch- 
scraper,  just  up  to  and  even  with  the  upper  side  of  the  plank,  so  that  if  a  wheel 
runs  ofl*  the  track,  it  passes  upon  a  smooth  surface  of  earth.    The  ends  of  the 
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plank  should  not  be  kid  even«  bat  a  part  skonld  project  from  two  to  four  ineb^  W 
the  general  line,  to  prevent  a  rut  being  cut  just  along  the  ends  of  the  plank,  u 
the  ends  of  the  plank  are  even,  and  a  small  rut  is  made,  the  wheel  of  a  loaded  wa^ 
gon  will  scrape  along  the  ends  for  some  distance  before  it  will  rise  up  to  the  top 
of  the  plank,  unless  the  wagon  moves  in  a  direction  nearly  across  the  road ;  but 
if  the  wheel  cannot  move  two  flbt  forward  without  coming  square  against  the 
eAg^  of  a  projecting  plank,  the  difficulty  of  getting  on  the  road  is  avoided.  It  i» 
not  necessary  to  pin  or  spike  the  plank  to  the  sill. 

"  Perfect  drainage  must  be  secured,  and  to  that  end  the  ditches  must  be  deep 
and  wide,  and  ^food  sluices  wherever  water  crosses  the  road.  This  is  the  impor- 
tant point— dram  perfectlv. 

"  As  to  the  cost  of  such  a  road,  I  will  answer  you  by  giving  you  a  copy  of  my 
estimate  for  the  Salina  road,  which  very  considerably  exceeded  the  actual  cost. 
it  is  proper  to  inform  you  this  road  was  made  upon  the  bed  of  an  old  rc»d.  filled  ior 
many  places  with  stone  and  logs.  The  right  of  way  cost  us  nothing.  The  esti- 
mate was  for  phink  three  or  four  inches  thick.  Where  we  laid  two  tracks,  we 
laid  one  of  tliem  with  three  inch  plank,  but  the  main  track  was  four  inches  thick. 
It  is  economy  to  use  thick  plank  if  the  travel  is  sufficient  to  loear  out  the  road,  but 
if  it  is  to  rot  before  it  is  worn  out^  then,  of  course,  thin  plank  should  be  used.  The 
Canada  roads  are  generally  three  inches  thick,  and  are  made  of  pine,  and  last 
about  eight  years. 

'^SSmiATE  OF  THE  COST  OF    1.  SINGLE  TRACK   PLANK  ROAD,    EIGHT  FEET  WIDE, 

FOR  ONE  MILE  : 

Sills  4  in.  by  4  in 14,080  ft.  board  meas, 

8  ft  width  of  plank  3  in.  thick,..  126,720        "         " 

140,800  feet,  at  $6  per  ^onsand. . .  $704,00 

Laying  and  grading,  (1  per  rod, 320,00 

Engineering,  supenntendence,  Ac,  10  per  cent, 102,00 

Crate-houses,  say 100,00 

For  a  4  in.  road  add  42,240  ft.,  at  $6  per  M 211.00 

Sluices,  bridges  and  contingencies, 63,00 

Total,. $1,500,00 

^  We  did  not  let  out  to  contractors  the  construction  of  our  road,  for  the  reason  that 
we  were  very  desirous  of  securing  the  bedding  of  the  timber  perfectly,  a  thing  that  my 
observation  in  Canada  satisfied  me  was  not  dways  done,  when  the  work  was  made 
by  the  rod ;  and  as  plank  road  making  was  a  new  business,  no  person  was  willing 
to  undertake  the  work  at  tlie  price  estimated.  By  doing  our  worik  by  the  day,  we 
not  only  secured  its  perfect  construction  in  this  particular,  but  we  saved  some 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  cost.  After  we  had  acquired  experience  and  skill,  we 
reduced  the  cost  ^f  grading  and  laying  the  road  to  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  a  rod« 
including  construction  of  sluices  and  bridges,  and  grubbing,  and  in  short,  every* 
thing  but  materials  and  superintendence. 

^  If  you  make  plank  roaus,  I  advise  you  by  all  means  to  do  the  work  by  the  day, 
and  put  at  the  head  of  the  business,  a  man  who  is  fully  competent  to  engineer 
and  direct  the  whole  matter.  The  variation  of  a  few  inches  in  the  line  of  a  road, 
ma^  tell  largely  in  the  cost  of  construction.  The  lumber  you  can  best  obtain  by 
dividing  the  road  into  eighty-rod  sections,  staking  them  out  and  letting  ihem  to 
the  most  favorable  proposers — the  lumber  to  be  distributed  along  the  line  equally 
as  near  as  may  be,  as  it  is  delivered. 

'*  As  to  the  value  of  plank  roads  to  the  public  and  to  the  owners,  I  can  best  an- 
swer you  by  saying  that  I  have  seen  a  McAdamized  road  taken  up,  eight  feet  in 
width,  to  make  room  for  a  plank  track — and  by  informing  yon  that  men  who  have 
travelled  over  the  best  roads  in  England,  say  that  there  is  not  in  Great  Britam  afl 
good  a  road  as  the  Salina  Plank  Road." 

The  Longuil  and  Chambly  plank  road  in  Canada,  was  relaid  the  past 
season,  after  a  wear  of  eight  years.     The  income  of  the  road  paid  a  divi- 
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dead  of  10  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  first  oonstraction,  and  reserved  a 
sufficient  sinking  fund  to  pay  for  re-building. 

Fourteen  applications  are  made  to  the  present  session  of  the  New  York 
Legislature,  fur  charters  to  build  roads  of  this  description, — four  of  them  to 
lead  from  the  city  of  Rochester* 


Art.  Tin.— COHHERCE  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  FROI  I8S6  TO  1847. 

Thb  trade  of  Rio  is  rery  extensive,  and  has  increased  rapidly  during 
the  last  few  years.  It  is  now  by  far  the  greatest  mart  for  the  export  of 
coffee.  The  shipments  of  this  important  article,  which,  in  1880,  amounted 
to  396,785  bags,  have  increased  with  such  unexampled  rapidity  that,  in 
1839-40,  they  amounted  to  1,095,346  bags,  that  is  (taking  the  bag  at  154 
lbs.,)  to  168,683,284  lbs.,  or  75,305  tons — being  nearly  equal  to  aH  the 
exports  of  coffee  from  all  the  other  ports  in  the  work) !  Sugar  is  also  an 
important  article  of  export  from  Rio,  though  latterly  it  has  been  decreas- 
ing, and  does  not  now  exceed  10,000  cases  (15  cwt.  each ;)  the  exports  of 
sugar  from  Santos  are,  however,  increasing ;  and  amounting,  in  1839-40, 
to  624,750  arrobas.  The  other  great  articles  of  export  from  Rio  are  hides, 
rice,  tobacco,  rum,  tapioca,  ipecacuanha,  manioc  flour,  and  other  inferior 
articles.  The  export  of  cotton  has  almost  entirely  ceased  ;  and  that  <^ 
gold,  diamond:),  d&c,  is  mostly  clandestine,  and  too  inconsiderable  to  be 
worth  notice.     We  subjoin 

AH  ACCOUIIT  or  THB  QUANTITIES  AND  VAUWS   (Uf  REIS)    OF  THE  PIWCIPAL  ABTICLtS  OT 
BiUZILIAlf   FBODUCB,   EXFOBTEO  FBOM  RIO,   IN    1840. 

Reit.  IMi, 

Coffee,  5,355,950  arrobas,  at  3,500 18,395,835 

Expenses,  including  duty  and  commiasion,  17i  per  cent  3,319,369 


Sugar,  575,003  arrobas,  at  3.100 1,307,500 

Expenses,  as  above,  15  per  cent 905,630 


Hides,  184,393,  at  6,300 1,161,039 

Horns,  100,000,  at  4,500  per  100 4,500 

Tanned  holf-hidee,  17,500,  at  3,500 43,750 

Rice,  bagf,  17,805,  ai  9,000 161,145 

Tobacco,  arrobas,  100,000,  at  4,500 450,000 

Rum,  pipes,  3,110,  at  65,000 303,150 

Tapioca,  barrels,  350,  at  9,000 3,350 

Ipecacuanha,  lbs.,  30,000,  at  500 10,000 

Jacaranda,  manioc  flour,  and  various  articles. 30,000 


31,615.094 
3,113,130 


3,334,834 
Expenses,  as  above,  13)  per  cent 379,350 


3,514,184 


Total  value  of  exports  during  the  year  1840 36,343,398 

Being,  at  the  medium  exchange  of  the  year,  equal  to  about  jC3,400,000. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  exports,  in  the  undermentioned  years,  have 
been — 

Rei«.  B^it. 


1836, 18,711,824 

1837, 15,363,643 

1838, 30,455,865 


1839, 33,3fiS,398 

1840, 36,343,398 


The  principal  article  of  import  consists  of  cotton  goods*  the  value  of 
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which  amomnts  to  full  one-third  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports.  Next  to 
cottons  are  woollens,  linen,  and  silk  manufactures,  wines,  jewellery,  and 
Iron-mongery ;  flour,  meat,  fish,  butter,  and  other  articles  of  provision  ; 
spirits,  salt,  earthenware,  paper,  and  a  host  of  other  articles.  Of  the  total 
value  of  the  imports,  in  1838-9,  estimated  at  29,450^698  rs.,  that  of  the  cot* 
ton  goods,  which  were  almost  wholly  supplied  by  Great  Britain,  amounted 
to  10,555,704.     We  subjoin 

AH  ACOOUNT  OF  TBB  YAI^UE  OP  THB  IMPORTS  INTO  RIO,  DURLfG  KACH   OF  TBB  THREE   TEARS 
ENDINO  WITH    lti38-9,  SPECIFYING   THE  TALOE  OF  THOSE  FURNISHED  BY  EACH  CuUNTRY. 

Coanuie..  1816-7.  1817-8.  1818-9. 

i>mI»  Kftifl  Havs^ 

Great  Britain  and  her  possessions...  13,3 15,787  2,689,846  15,093,554 

France « 3,921,145  2.804,160  4,314,363 

United  States  N.  A 1,054,474  1,667,863  1,799,687 

Hamburg  and  Bremen 2,037  938  1,661,875  1,596,317 

StatCTin  the  R.  Plata 1,098.264  1,599,680  1,677,217 

Portugal  and  her  pusseasiona 1,67 1 ,329  1  ^56,395  2,652,598 

Spain 357.649  682,426  765,413 

Italy 473,674  265,260  475.015 

Ports  of  the  Pacific 282.644  «!6,057  9,994 

Baltic  ports. 166,699  155/)40  350,255 

Fisheries 130,595  121,751  160 

Holland  and  Belgium 110,267  115,793  109,243 

Austria 55,440  69,451  2,471 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 21,011  28,966  5,338 

Snndry  places 12,418           19,958 

Coastwise,  duties  paid 485,203  129,600  ^£^,620 

Ditto,  duties  unpaid 152,563  502,122  57,295 

Total 25,480.100         94,316,275  29,450,698 

The  customs'  duties  at  Rio,  in  1840,  amounted  to  1,929,822  reis  on  inv- 
ports,  and  to  1,920,406  rs.  on  exports.  During  the  same  year,  858  ships 
arrived  at  Rio  from  foreign  ports ;  and  812  sailed,  of  which  512  were  ladea 
with  Brazilian  produce,  and  230  in  ballast.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1841, 
there  were  in  the  port  21  British,  27  Portuguese,  12  American,  &c.,  ships* 
The  arrivals  coastwise,  in  1840,  amounted  to  1489.* 

The  following  particulars  of  the  commeixje  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  are  de- 
rived  from  the  circular  of  a  highly  respectable  commercial  house  at  that 
port,  dated  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  1st,  1847.  It  furnished  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  trade  of  Rio,  during  the  year  1846  : — 

ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  TRADE  OP  BIO  DURING  THE  TEAR  1846. 

Arrivals  of  American  vessels,  last  year,  were  from  United  States,  124  \ 
elsewhere,  120 ;  whalers,  28 ;  total,  273.  Being  an  increase  of  20  over 
those  in  1845. 

ImfforU, — From  the  United  States  have  been  received  193,123  barrels 
flour,  1 97  barrels  bran,  4,685  packages  domestics,  1,658  packages  tea, 
9,752  boxes  sperm,  and  1,536  boxes  composition  candles,  683,000  feet 
lumber,  8,877  barrels  rosin,  1,224  barrels  beef,  1,470  barrels  pork,  121 
hogsheads  tobacco,  892  boxes  and  kegs  tobacco,  52,000  feet  oars,  325  tons 
coal,  130  cases  cassia,  356  bales  hay,  1,595  coils  cordage,  74,795  pounds 
wax,  109  dozen  chairs,  7,292  hams,  4,128  kegs  lard,  432  packages  tackt 
and  nails,  2,248  packages  spirits  of  tur|)entine,  148,000  segars,  215  pack* 
ages  drugs,  600  packages  sail-cloth,  835  barrels  apples,  70  barrels  pitch 

*  Ftom  Freese's  Rio  Cirealar,  and  privaie  retunis  from  Rw. 
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and  tar,  2,505  boxes  fire-crackers,  787  tons  ice,  5,024  kegs  gunpowder, 
60  bags  pepper,  407  boxes  soap,  800  drums  fish,  and  sundries.  Fix)ni 
whalers,  about  50,000  gallons  oil. 

From  Europe,  have  been  received  14,015  barrels  flour ;  and  from  Val- 
paraiso, 4,218  bags  wheat. 

FLOUB,— IMPORTS  AW  SALE*. 

Stock  in  hand,  January  Ist,  1846, barrels,        10,700 

Imported  from  United  Stales, , •«  193,133 

"  Europe,  dtc, „ •*  17,177 

Total  supply, 221,000 

Stock  in  1st  hands,  Ist  January,  1847, 21,000 

Sales  in  12  months  for  consumption  and  export,  or  per  month  16,GG6  barrels,  200,000 
At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  bakers  held  moderate  stocks, 
and  there  being  a  demand  for  the  Rio  Grande,  holders  were  very  firm,  and 
large  sales  of  Richmond  were  made  at  20||a21||  nctt  $8ci8  50 ;  Baltimore, 
18||al8||500  nett  36  d7^a7  50;  advices  from  England  then  checked  the 
market.  The  arrivals  to  July  were  large.  Prices  declined  gradually  to 
16||al9||  for  Ilichmond.  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  being  more  wanted^ 
were  maintained  at  17||al7||500.  The  arrivals  in  July  were  large,  but 
an  unexpected  demand  tor  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  South,  relieved 
the  market  of  17,000  barrels,  at  a  reduction  of  l||al||500  per  barrel.  At 
the  close,  holders  were  firm  at  16((  for  Baltimore,  18||  for  Richmond.  The 
sales  in  August  to  15th,  were  10,000  barrels  at  15||500al6||  for  Balti- 
more,  17||al8||  for  Richmond. 

The  usual  time  of  arrival  of  new  flour  being  near,  alarm  was  takefi» 
and  sales  of  Philadelphia  made  on  26th,  at  13||  and  12||500 ;  being  a  re- 
duction of  4||500  per  barrel  in  three  weeks.  In  September,  the  arrivals 
were  moderate,  but  consulerable  sales  were  made  at  very  low  prices ;  the 
impre»sion  being  given,  that  the  crops  in  the  United  States  would  be  very 
heavy,  prices  low,  and  large  shipments,  in  consequence  of  the  determina- 
tion  of  some  holders  not  to  be  left  with  any  old  on  hand.  Richmond  sold 
at  16|lrtl6||500 ;  O.  Dance  and  Columbia.  12||500al3|| ;  Richmond  Coun- 
try,  12|| ;  and  Baltimore,  11 1|000.  Some  holders .  of  good  flour  retired 
their  stocks,  being  convinced  that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  In  Oc- 
tober, the  arrivals  were  rather  large ;  but  holders  were  enabled  to  obtain 
better  prices,  assisted  by  the  account  of  the  short  crops  in  Europe,  and 
the  certainty  that  the  exports  from  the  United  States  would  be  moderate, 
especially  of  Richmond  City.  New  G allege  arrived  on  26th,  and  was 
sold  at  18||500al9||000 ;  oki  G allege,  I7||al8|| ;  O.  Dance,  1:3 1| 500 ;  BM. 
timore,  12||. 

In  November  the  import  was  moderate,  and  sales  continued  to  be  made 
at  improving  prices.  New  Richmond,  19||a20;  old  Richmond,  17||al9|| ; 
old  Columbia  Mills,  16|| ;  new  Baltimore,  13||al5||.  Arrivals  in  Decem- 
ber large,  and  considerable  sales  were  made,  early  in  the  month,  at  21 1| 
for  new  Richmond;  old  Haxall,  18||al9||;  Baltimore,  17||al7||500;  but 
holders,  encouraged  by  the  European  quotations  and  inquiries  for  the  South, 
advanced  their  prices  to  22||  for  Richmond,  18||  for  Baltimore,  although 
the  stock  had  increased  to  21,000  barrels ;  being  under  the  belief  that  the 
export  from  the  United  States  to  this  coast  would  fall  oOT,  and  that  the  ba- 
kers who  had  moderate  stocks  must  buy  largely  in  January.  The  import 
of  Richmond  City  Mills  flour  was  in  excess  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year ;  during  the  last  six,  it  has  been  only  4,000  barreb  per  month.    The 
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average  has  been  6,000,  which  is  the  utmost  that  the  market  requires^ 
Of  other  sorts,  8a  10,000  per  month  is  a  fair  supply.  , 

Domestics. — Importations  moderate,  compared  with  1845  ;  but  the  large 
stock  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  large  supplies  of  English  imita- 
tions, have  kept  prices  very  low  and  gradually  declining.  The  last  sales 
have  been  at  auction,  at  275  rs.  for  blue  drills,  nett  0  cts. ;  Shetuckees 
stripes,  250  rs.  nett  9  cts.  York  stripes  are  getting  out  of  use,  the  more 
common  qualities  being  preferred ;  they  cannot  be  quoted  over  290  rs* 
nett  lOj-.  There  has  been  some  demand  for  erport  to  the  coast,  and 
brown  drills  would  bring  230  rs.  nett  8  cts. ;  30  inch  shirtings,  175  rs. 
nett  6}  cts.  The  stock  is  upwards  of  2,000  packages,  mostly  blues  and 
stripes.  The  stock  of  English  is  large  ;  and  the  auction  sales  in  Janu- 
ary, it  is  to  be  feared,  will  depress  prices  still  more. 

Spirits  Turpentine, — ^The  consumption  has  considerably  increased,  and 
&ir  prices  have  been  obtained ;  last  sales  at  260  in  tins,  nett  55  cts.  per 
gallon,  and  1,220  barrels  nett  40  cts.  CAotr^.^-Split  rattan  and  straw 
matting  are  quite  unsaleable,  and  would  discourage  all  shipments,  except 
of  regular  articles.  Coffee. — ^The  supplies  during  the  first  six  months 
were  abundant,  being  increased  by  large  arrivals  of  the  new  crop,  which 
was  very  early  and  weather  fine ;  this  continued  uninterrupted  till  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  the  planters  have  sent  forward  their  crops  fester  than 
ever  known.  Prices  were  highest  in  April,  when  superiors  were  from 
3||400a3||550,  6|a7  cts.  on  board.  They  have  gradually  declined  since, 
and  in  December,  superiors  were  sold  at  *2||d00a3||000,  6^a6|  cts.;  good 
firsts,  2||650a2||750,  5;a6  cts.  The  demand  has  been  equal  to  the  supply, 
and  the  stock  does  not  now  exceed  40,000  bags — prices  firm.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  heavy  arrivals  since  June,  and  the  weather  having  become 
unsettled,  the  general  opinion  is,  that  supplies  henceforward  will  be  much 
less,  and  the  quality,  as  usual,  will  be  more  inferior. 

Exports  of  coffee,  the  past  ten  years,  are  as  follows  :— 


1837... 
1838... 
1839... 
1840... 
1841... 
1843... 
1843... 
1844.., 
1845... 
1846... 


To 
Bart. 

499^64 
513,768 
525,802 
705.018 
539,384 
809.993 
618,614 
678,552 
645,023 
774,025 


Europe. 

Pounds. 
64,000,000 
79,800,000 
82,100,000 
84,100,000 

112,800,000 
86,000,000 

129,600,000 
98,900,000 

108,500,000 

103,000,000 


To  United  StatM. 

Bagt,  PouMds, 

128,375  20,500,000 

237,036  43,000,000 

336,620  53,300,000 

297,248  47,600,000 

427,299  68,100,000 

343,734  55,000,000 


542,714 
554,382 
546,615 


86,600,000 
88,600,000 
86,400,000 


721,220    115,400,000 


Baft. 

627,639 

780,804 

862.422 

1,002,296 

966,683 

1,153,731 

l,161,.328 

1.232,935 

1,191,641 

1 ,5004^5 


TotaL 


100,300,000 
125,100.000 
137,400,000 
160,400,000 
154,100,000 
184,600,000 
185,500,000 
197,100.000 
189,400,000 
240,000,000 


To  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  the  past  &ve  years,  have  been  as 
follows*: — 


New  York,... 

Baltimore. 

New  Orleans,. 
Philadelphia,.. 

Boston, 

Charleston,.... 

Mobile, 

Richmond...... 

Savannah,.*... 


184S. 

109,971 
88,230 
92.583 
19,660 
23,513 
9,972 


1841. 
155,711 
148,625 
152.51 1 

34,792 

33,857 
5,450 

11,797 


1844. 

185.388 

127.154 

129,997 

28.255 

60,881 

11.468 

7,657 

2,025 

1,757 


184S. 

169.048 
117.098 
175.625 
35.168 
47,012 
3,664 


184(. 

203,537 

229,204 

151,142 

47.747 

75,816 

7,918 

5,858 


Total,.. 


343,738        543,713        554,382        546,615        721,223 
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The  currency  of  Rio,  and  of  Brazil  generally,  is  in  a  very  vitiated  state. 
The  par  of  exchange,  when  the  silver  currency  was  maintained,  was  GTJd., 
and  the  current  rate  was  usually  higher ;  but  for  some  years  past,  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  paper  and  copper,  the  exchange  has  &llen,  so  that  its 
average  rate  in  Rio,  in  1840,  was  30 Jd. 

The  harbor  of  Rio  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Its  entrance  is 
marked  by  a  remarkable  hill,  In  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  900  feet  in 
height,  close  to  its  west  side,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  at  the 
distance  of  about  I^  miles,  is  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  which  is  a  light- 
house. There  is,  also,  a  light-house,  having  the  lantern  elevated  about 
800  feet  above  the  sea  level,  on  Ilha  Raza  (Flat  Island,)  about  10  miles 
south  from  the  mouth  of  the  liarbor.  Ships  may  enter  either  by  night  or 
day,  there  being  no  obstruction  or  danger  of  any  kind.  The  water  in  the 
bay  is  sufficient  to  float  the  largest  ships  of  war ;  and  it  is  extensive  enough 
to  accommodate  all  the  navies  of  all  countries  in  the  world.'*' 


Art.  n.— PSOOUCnON  OF  SUGAR  n  HE  EAST  INDIES. 

Nbw  York,  March  20,  1847. 

Mt  Dear  Sir — ^By  the  last  steamer,  I  received  from  J.  Balestier,  Esq., 
the  United  States  Consul  at  Singapore,  in  the  East  Indies,  an  open  letter 
addressed  to  a  planter  in  Porto  Rico,  which  appeared  to  me  to  possess  so 
much  of  general  interest,  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  trMismit  to  yon 
a  copy  of  the  material  parts  of  it 

Mr.  B.  has  resided  in  Singapore  since  the  year  1888,  and  is  very  inti* 
mately  acquainted  with  the  commercial  and  agricultural  statbtics  of  the 
East.  The  present  communication  relates  to  the  prospective  production 
of  sugar,  and  embraces  a  sketch  of  the  present  condition  of  sugar- planting 
in  Java,  Cochin  China,  Siam,  ^cc  With  this  letter  I  also  send  you  a 
commercial  article,  written  by  my  brother  expressly  for  your  valuable 
Magazine.f 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.   N.    Ba£R8TIBR. 

To  Freeman  Hvkt,  Esa. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  TBE  LETTER  OF  J.  BALESTIER,  ESQ* 

What  with  the  reduction  in  the  duties  in  England  and  America,  and  the 
pvevailing  spirit  in  the  remainder  of  Europe,  for  cheap  sugars,  the  con- 
sumption  must  greatly  increase ;  and  as  growers  of  the  article  are  not 
prepared  to  supply  this  unexpected  call,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that,  for 
some  years  to  come,  prices  will  rather  advance  than  decline.  No  part  of 
America,  except  the  United  States,  is  in  a  condition  to  add  much  to  the 
Btock  now  raised. 

There  is  abundance  of  first-rate  soil,  but  a  great  scarcity  of  laborers ; 
and  without  them  the  land  has  but  little  value.  To  this  quarter — the  East- 
em  hemisphere,  abounding  in  suitable  soil  and  efficient  hands — expecta- 
tion is  naturally  turned  to  furnish  the  increased  demand. 

•  M'CuUoch's  Universal  Gazetteer. 

t  The  article  alluded  to,  relating  to  the  Commeroe  of  Malacca,  Singapore,  &e^  will  be 
found  in  a  fbnner  port  of  the  present  number  of  this  Magazine. 
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But  there  wil)  be  found  great  obstacles  in  the  reah'zation  of  this  expec- 
tation, causing  great  disappointment.  This  Eastern  world,  though  pos- 
sessed of  unbounded  soil  and  population,  is  wanting  in  capital  and  in  en- 
terprising Europeans,  without  which  there  can  be  no  considerable  addition 
to  sugar  production.  The  natives,  left  to  themselves,  are  too  much  want- 
ing in  industrious  habits,  or  in  ambition  of  riches,  ever  to  make  good  a 
deficiency  in  so  costly  and  complicated  a  manufkcture  as  that  of  sugar* 
Java,  under  its  system  of  forced  labor,  is  strained  beyond  prudence,  as  is 
proved  by  two  successive  years  of  famine  brought  on  by  turning  the  in- 
dustry of  that  island  from  rice  cultivation — ^the  bread  of  that  country — into 
other  channels,  such  as  indigo,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar.  The  PhilippineSf 
vast  and  rich  in  soil,  are  in  the  hands  of  pirates  and  Indians,  and  by  law 
or  habit,  are  rendered  unapproachable  to  foreigners  beyond  the  limits  of 
Manilla,  the  capital ;  and  although  there  is  a  yearly  development  of  their 
productiveness,  still  they  are  far  from  being  productive  to  the  extent  they 
would  be,  were  Europeans  permitted  to  establish  themselves  in  the  in- 
terior, and  turn  the  population  to  industrious  habits  by  giving  them  ade- 
quate wages  for  their  labor.  China  produces  much  sugar ;  but  as  their 
own  consumption  is  great,  and  as  they  even  import  considerable  coarse 
sugar  from  Cochin  China  and  Siam,  it  would  seem  that  no  considerable 
surplus  could  be  looked  for  from  that  quarter.  Cochin  China  is  in  the 
haiids  of  a  despot,  who  reaps  what  his  people  are  made  to  plant ;  they  re- 
ceiving, cither  in  articles  of  fi>od,  clothing,  or  money,  what  his  majesty  is 
pleased  to  give  them.  Everything  comes  into  his  granaries  for  future  dis- 
posal, and  he  alone  exports,  in  his  own  ships,  to  this  port  and  to  Batavia, 
whatever  is  marketable — say  about  20,000  piculs  of  ordinary  sugar  and 
some  coffee.  Siam  is  another  of  those  vast  countries  where  large  quan- 
tities of  sugar  might  be  grown  were  it  not  for  the  cupidity  of  its  sovereign. 
He  of  Cochin  China,  as  I  have  said,  obliges  his  people  to  sow,  to  enrich 
himself  with  the  reaping ;  whilst  his  brother  of  Siam  encouraged  the  im- 
migration of  colonies  of  Chinese  into  his  States,  to  obtain  a  revenue  from 
the  rich  alluvial  wastes  which  his  own  subjects  had  not  energy  and  indus- 
try to  cultivate.  The  Chinese  paid  a  regular  iixed  rent  for  their  allotments, 
and  their  production  of  sugar  greatly  increased.  But  an  unlooked-for  pur- 
chaser made  his  appearance.  Hitherto,  the  Chinese  had  been  free  to  sell 
their  crops  to  the  highest  bidder ;  but  now,  the  king's  emissaries  demanded 
the  delivery  of  the  sugar  at  a  price  fixed  by  himself,  and  which,  being  less 
than  the  market  value,  leaves  to  his  merchant  majesty  a  handsome  profit 
on  the  sales  to  foreigners.  That  proceedings  so  arbitrary  should  check 
the  manufacture,  is  the  natural  consequence ;  and  Siam,  therefore,  will 
not,  for  the  present,  lend  a  helping  hand  in  replenishing  the  warehouses  of 
the  West  with  sugar. 

I  have  given  you  a  rapid,  and,  I  believe,  a  correct  survey,  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  principal  sugar  lands  in  the  East,  to  meet  the  new  wants 
expected  to  arise  from  a  less  burdensome  tax  upon  the  consumer. 

The  time,  however,  will  come — must  come — ^when  the  world  will  be 
amply  supplied  with  this  article.  British  India,  and  the  British  possessions 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  are  in  a  lietter  condition  to  become  producers 
on  a  larger  scale  than  any  other  region.  I  have  already  said,  in  the  first 
part  of  this  letter,  that  there  is  abundance  of  soil  and  of  laborers,  but  that 
capital  and  adventurers  were  wanting.  This  is  true,  at  present ;  but  will 
U  be  so  long,  after  the  stability  of  this  branch  of  industry  shall  be  well 
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establighedt  For  many  years  past,  yacillating  policies  and  tarifTs  have 
given  anything  but  security  to  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  growing 
sugar;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  capitalists  have  been  unwilling 
to  lend  money  to  carry  on  or  estabiish  an  industry  universally  considered 
hazardous,  except  on  such  onerous  conditions,  as  made  the  unfortunate  bor- 
rower a  bonded  slave  for  life. 

The  new  policy  of  governments,  which,  by  the  imposition  of  moderate 
duties,  encourages  consumption,  gives  that  stability  and  security  so  much 
wanted,  and  will  lead  capital  to  flow  in  that  channel.  That  great  4>bsta- 
de  removed,  adventurers  from  the  West  will  not  be  wanting  in  the  plains 
of  over- populated  India.  Money,  obtained  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest, 
will  enable  them  to  form  plantations,  and  raise  and  export  sugar,  cheaper 
than  from  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  unless  these  shores,  (the  Straits 
of  Malacca,)  jutting  out  from  India  and  China,  whose  population  is  the 
densest  in  the  world,  should  prove  an  exception. 

The  shores  of  the  Malaya  Peninsula,  along  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  hftve 
far  greater  advantages  for  the  growth  of  sugar-cane  than  any  portion  of 
British  India.  The  whole  extent  of  country  is  perfectly  healthful  to  Eu- 
ropeans, Chinese,  Indians,  or  aboriginal  Malays.  In  its  whole  extent,  it 
is  exempt  from  any  of  those  terrific  and  destructive  atmospheric  convul- 
sions, such  as  hurricanes,  typhoons,  or  even  gales ;  squalls,  only,  are  occa- 
sionally experienced.  Its  surface  is  diversified  by  high  mountains  and 
rich  valleys,  and  plains  almost  interminable,  all  indicating,  by  the  luxuriant 
fruit  which  overspreads  them,  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Large  navigable 
rivers,  and  other  water-courses,  indent  the  coast,  by  which  the  greatest  fa- 
cility would  be  had  in  communicating  with  the  interior,  its  mineral 
wealth,  in  gold,  iron,  lead,  and  particularly  in  tin,  is  great. 

This  peninsula,  with  upwai-ds  of  500  miles  of  sea-coast,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  three  small  settlements,  viz. :  Singapore,  Malacca,  and  Pe- 
nang,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  is  a  waste. 

Possessing  such  eminent  advantages,  what  is  not  that  xcaste  capable  of 
becoming,  with  capital  at  command,  and  cheap  labor  from  India  and  China 
close  at  hand  ?  Nothing  is  wanting,  but  confidence  in  the  business  of 
raising  sugar,  to  give  such  an  impulse  to  it  within  the  possessions  of  the 
East  India  Company,  as  shall  fully  meet  the  probable  increased  wants  of 
the  European  and  American  populations. 

Receive,  then,  ray  friendly  congratulations  on  what  appears  to  me  just- 
founded  prospects  of  good  prices,  for  some  years  to  come ;  but  at  the  same 
time  make  the  most  of  that  warning,  which  the  untold  millions  of  vacant 
cane  lands,  and  the  untold  millions  of  the  free  and  efficient  hands  of  In- 
dia— at  an  average  of  two  Spanish  dollars  per  month,  enduring  every, 
thing — ogives  you.  Will  you  be  ready  to  compete  with  good  sugar,  the 
cost  of  which,  to  the  manufacturers,  shall  not  exceed  one  penny  sterling, 
or  two  cents  per  pound "?  There  are  not  those  wanting — experienced  men 
in  the  business — who  are  ready  to  prove  that,  with  plough  and  steam  for 
helpmate — that  is,  with  improved  implements  and  skill — sugar,  nearly 
white,  can  be  turned  out  at  two  cents  per  pound.  j.  b. 
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Art.  L— COlMERCIll  CODE  OP  SPAIN. 

NT7MBER  UL 
OF  MARITIME  TRAIfSPOkTATION — THE  BILL  OF  LADIICG. 

799.  The  shipper  and  the  captain  of  the  vessel  which  receives  a  cargo, 
cannot  refuse  to  interchange  mutually,  each  with  the  other,  as  a  title  of 
their  respective  obligations  and  rights,  a  bill  of  lading,  {un  conocimienlOf) 
in  which  shall  be  expressed — 

First — ^The  name,  registration,  and  tonnage  of  the  vessel. 

Second — The  name  of  the  captain  and  the  town  of  his  domiclL 

Third — ^The  port  of  loading  and  discharge  of  the  vessel. 

Fourth — ^The  names  of  the  shipper,  (cargador^)  and  also  of  the  con- 
signee, (consignatario.) 

Fifth — ^The  quality,  the  quantity,  the  number  of  bales,  and  the  marics 
of  the  merchandise. 

Sixth — ^The  freight,  or  money  for  the  carriage  of  the  goods,  and  the 
primage  contracted  to  be  paid. 

But  the  designation  of  the  consignee  may  be  omitted,  and  the  cargo 
addressed  to  order. 

800.  The  shipper  shall  sign  a  bill  of  lading,  which  he  shall  deliver  to 
the  captain. 

The  captain  shaD  sign  so  many  "bills  of  lading  as  the  shipper  may 
require. 

All  the  bills  of  lading,  as  well  that  which  the  shipper  ought  to  sign,  as 
those  which  are  required  of  the  captain,  shall  be  of  one  and  the  same 
tenor,  and  shall  bear  the  same  date,  and  shall  express  the  number  of  those 
which  have  been  signed. 

801.  There  being  found  a  disagreement  between  the  bills  of  lading  of 
one  and  the  same  cargo,  the  contest  shall  be  settled  by  the  contents  of  the 
one  which  the  captain  may  present ;  the  whole  being  written  out  in  full,  or, 
at  least,  the  part  which  shall  not  be  printed,  in  the  hand  of  the  shipper,  or 
of  a  clerk  employed  in  the  business  of  his  trade,  without  amendment  or 
erasure  ;  and  as  for  that  which  the  shipper  shall  produce,  it  must  be  signed 
in  the  handwilting  of  the  captain  himself. 

Should  the  two  bills  of  lading  which  ai*e  discordant,  respectively  have 
this  requisite,  that  shall  be  the  true  bill  of  lading  which  the  parties  can 
prove. 

802.  Bills  of  lading,  to  order,  can  be  transferred  by  endorsement,  and 
negotiated. 

In  virtue  of  the  endorsement,  are  transferred  to  the  person  in  whose 
iavor  they  have  been  made,  all  the  rights  and  actions  of  the  endorser  (del 
endorscmte)  with  respect  to  the  cargo. 

803.  The  legitimate  holder  of  a  bill  of  lading  addressed  to  order,  must 
present  it  to  the  captain  of  the  vessel  before  he  shall  make  a  beginning  to 
discharge  his  cargo,  so  that  the  merchandise  may  be  delivered  directly  to 
him  ;  and  omitting  to  do  go,  the  expenses  which  shall  be  caused  in  deposit- 
ing  the  cargo,  and  the  commission  of  one-half  per  cent,  to  which  the  do- 
positor  shall  have  a  right,  shall  be  on  account  of  the  holder  of  the  bill  of 
lading. 

804.  Whether  the  bill  of  lading  shall  be  given  to  order,  or  has  been 
drawn  up  in  favor  of  a  particular  person,  the  destination  of  the  merchan- 
dise  cannot  be  varied,  unless  the  shipper  shall  return  to  the  captain  all  the 
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bills  of  lading ;  and  if  the  captain  shall  consent  to  this,  he  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  cargo  to  the  legitimate  holder  of  the  bills  of  lading. 

805.  If,  for  the  cause  of  being  nnislaid,  the  exigency  provided  for  in  the 
article  preceding  cannot  be  made,  security  shall  be  given,  to  the  satisfac* 
tion  of  the  captain,  for  the  value  of  the  cargo ;  and  without  this  requisite, 
he  shall  not  be  obliged  to  sabscribe  new  bills  of  lading  for  a  distinct  con- 
signment. 

806.  The  captain  of  a  vessel  dying,  or  ceasing  in  his  office  by  reason 
of  any  other  accident,  before  he  shall  have  made  sail,  the  shipper  can  de- 
mand of  his  successor  that  he  shall  invalidate  or  ratify  the  bills  of  lading 
8ubscril>ed  by  the  captain  who  received  the  cargo ;  without  this,  he  shaU 
not  be  responsible  beyond  that  which  shall  be  proved  by  the  shipper  to 
have  existed  in  the  ship,  when  the  successor  entered  into  Che  exercise  of 
his  employment. 

The  expenses  which  may  occur  in  retaking  an  account  of  the  cargo 
embarked,  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  account  of  the  (naviero)  ship's  hu^ 
band,  without  prejudice  to  any  claim  which  the  captain  retiring  may  seek, 
unless  he  should  cease  to  be  captain  in  fiict,  by  a  fault  which  has  given 
cause  for  his  removal. 

807.  The  bills  of  lading,  which  shall  be  recognized  as  legitimate  by 
each  one  of  the  signers,  shall  have  an  executive  force  in  law. 

808.  There  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  captains  the  exception,  that  they 
signed  the-  bills  of  lading  confidentially,  and  under  a  promise  that  the  cargo, 
designated  in  the  b*lls  of  lading,  should  be  delivered  to  the  captains  them- 
selves. 

809.  All  demands  between  the  shipper'  and  the  captain,  shall  necessa- 
rily  be  proved  by  the  bill  of  lading  of  the  cargo  delivered  to  the  latter ; 
and  without  a  presentation  of  such  bill  of  lading,  such  demands  shall  nol 
be  admitted  in  judgment,  {curso,) 

810.  In  virtue  of  the  bills  of  lading  of  the  cargo,  the  provisional  re- 
ceipts of  a  prior  date  are  held  to  be  cancelled,  which  may  have  been  given 
by  the  captain,  or  his  subalterns,  of  partial  deliveries  which  shall  have 
been  made  of  the  cargo. 

811.  On  making  a  delivery  of  the  cargo,  the  bills  of  lading  which  have 
been  signed  shall  be  returned  to  the  captain*  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  copies, 
in  which  shall  be  inserted  the  receipts  of  what  he  may  have  delivered. 

A  consignee,  who  may  be  wayward  in  the  surrendering  up  of  this  docu- 
ment, or  of  the  bill  of  lading,  shall  respond  to  the  captain  for  the  damages 
which  may  result  by  the  delay. .  ▲•  if. 


Art.  XI.— THE  LAW  OF  DEBTOR  AND  CKEDITOK  IS  HISSISSIPPI: 

AND  OF  THE  PROSECUTION  OF  ACTIONS  IN  THAT  STATE. 

I.  Of  the  courts  in  which  actions  may  be  prosecuted. 

These  are  the  Circuit,  Chancery,  Probate,  and  Justices'  Courts. 

1.  Of  the  Chancery  Court.  This,  like  the  courts  of  equity  of  other 
States,  has  a  general  equity  jurisdiction  over  matters  of  fraud,  accident, 
and  trust.  It  would  not  be  useful  for  the  object  of  this  paper,  to  state  the 
various  local  rules  which  aflect  the  practice  and  pleadings  in  this  court 
These,  of  course,  have  been  adopted,  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  institu- 
tions and  habits  of  the  country ;  and,  while  modifying  the  mode  of  pro- 
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ceeding  in  some  unimportant  particulars,  are  generally  consistent  with, 
and  based  on  well  settled  principles  of  English  chancery  law ;  so  that  it 
will  be  found  that,  in  most  erisentials,  the  statutory  enactments  are  rather 
declarations  than  nuKlifications  of  the  law.  The  statute  conferring  juris- 
diction, enumerates  all  matters,  pleas,  and  plaints,  whatever,  belonging  to, 
or  cognizable  in  equity — writs  of  injunction  to  stay  waste,  enjoin  judg. 
ments,  stay  proceedings  at  law,  the  granting  writs  of  ne  exeat,  and  sdl 
other  remedial  writs,  certiorari,  and  bills  of  review,  dec,  but  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  of  wills.  If  defendants  to  any  suit  are  out  of  the 
State,  and  persons  in  it  have  in  their  hands  effects  or  lands  of,  or  are  in* 
debted  to  such  defendants,  and  appearance  for  them  be  not  entered,  and 
security  for  performing  the  decree  given,  the  court  has  power  to  retain  the 
persons,  in  possession  of  the  effects  or  lands,  or  owing  moneys  to  the  non- 
resident. This  provision  extends  to  persons  and  corporations  of  the  State, 
against  corporations  existing  abroad,  and  having  real  and  personal  estate 
in  Mississippi.  To  chancery,  is  also  given  authority  to  entertain  hlUs 
against  the  State,  on  the  complainant  entering  into  bond  to  save  the  State 
against  costs  ;  but  no  execution  can  issue  against  the  property  of  the  State. 
The  answer  of  a  non-resident  may  bo  sworn  to,  before  any  judge,  justice 
of  the  peace,  notary,  mayor,  or  alderman,  of  any  city,  town,  or  corpora- 
tion, in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States.  The  certificate  b 
only  required  to  state  the  fact  of  the  oath,  and  that  the  party  administering 
it  is  the  particular  officer. 

2.  The  Probate  Court  has  a  general  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  all 
matters  relating  to  estates,  the  granting  of  letters  of  administration  and 
testamentary  guardianship,  and  matters  connected  with  the  county  revenue, 
roads,  bridges,  <fec. 

8.  The  Justices'  Courts  are  of  limited  jurisdiction,  confined  to  matters 
of  debt,  &c.,  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars ;  and  also  the  usual  authority  over 
offences,  conservations  of  the  peace,  &c. 

4.  The  Circuit  Court  has  a  general  law  jurisdiction,  under  the  common 
law  actions  of  assumpsit,  case,  covenant,  debt,  detinue,  trespass,  ejectment, 
&c.,  of  all  matters  involving  the  recovery  of  money  on  bond,  bill,  promis- 
sory note,  or  other  written  contract,  covenant,  or  agreement,  or  open  ac- 
count, where  the  principal  of  the  sum  in  cmitroversy  exceeds  fifly  dollars; 
also,  in  equity  jurisdiction,  original  and  concurrent,  over  subjects  cogniza- 
ble in  equity,  where  the  value  of  the  thing  or  amount  in  contest,  docs  not 
exceed  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars.  The  trial  of  criminals  is  also 
entrusted  to  this  court.  Civil  process  is  tested  in  the  name  of  the  judge 
assigned  to  the  circuit,  and  of  the  first  day  of  the  term  next  preceding  that 
to  which  returnable.  It  is  to  be  executed  at  least  five  days  before  the  first 
day  of  the  term  next  succeeding  its  test.  Those  courts  are  held  twice  a 
year  in  each  county  of  the  State. 

II.  Of  proceedings  to  enforce  the  collection  of  debts. 

1.  Of  the  extraordinary  remedy  by  attachment.  Attachments  may 
issue  against  the  estate  of  a  debtor,  upon  the  oath  of  the  creditor,  his 
agent,  or  attorney,  that  the  debtor  has  removed,  or  is  remonng  out  of  the 
State,  or  so  absconds  or  privately  conceals  himself,  that  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  the  law  cannot  be  served,  and  of  the  amount  of  the  debt,  and  the 
grounds  of  belief^  whether,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  personally,  or 
by  information,  that  the  alternative  ground  exists.  Ancillary  process  of 
garnishment,  answering  to  the  trustee  process  of  the  Northern  States, 
also  issues,  to  any  person  indebted  to,  or  having  effects  of  the  debtor  in  hand. 
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9.  Of  baiL  In  actions  foanded  on  a  specialty,  bill,  or  note,  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged,  or  on  judgments  of  foreign  or  domestic 
courts,  bail  may  issue,  of  course ;  and  in  actions  of  account,  covenant 
broken,  and  actions  founded  on  verbal  contracts  and  assumptions  in  law, 
on  affidavit  of  the  sum  due,  or  damage  sustained,  bail  may  be  required  by 
the  endorsement  of  the  clerk,  or  plaintiff's  attorney.  No  citizen  can, 
however,  be  held  to  bail,  unless  an  affidavit  is  made  tliat  the  defendant  is 
about  to  leave  the  country,  and  that  thereby  the  legal  recovery  of  the  debt 
be  prevented. 

3.  When  suit  is  commenced  on  any  writing,  whether  under  seal  or  not, 
the  court  shall  take  the  same  as  evidence  of  the  debt,  promise,  undertaking, 
or  duty ;  and  if  the  defendant  wishes  to  deny  the  execution  of  such  writing, 
he  mu3t  do  so  by  plea,  supported  by  affidavit 

If  two,  or  more,  sign  any  writing,  it  is  lawful  to  join  any  of  them  in  the 
same  action  ;  and  all  promises,  contracts,  and  liabilities  of  copartners,  are 
considered  joint  and  several.  In  actions  upon  bills  of  exchange  and  pro- 
missory notes,  the  drawers  and  endorsers,  living  and  resident  in  Missis- 
sippi, are  to  be  sued  in  a  joint  action,  and  be  brought  in  the  county  where 
the  drawers  reside. 

In  this  State,  the  statute  of  frauds,  of  29  Car.  2,  is  of  force  ;  whereby 
no  action  can  be  brought  to  charge  an  executor  or  administrator,  upon 
any  special  promise,  to  answer  any  debt  or  damage  out  of  his  own  estate  ; 
or  to  charge  one,  upon  any  special  promise,  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default, 
or  miscarriage  of  another ;  or  to  charge  one,  upon  any  agreement  upon 
consideration  of  marriage,  or  for  the  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments, or  the  making  of  any  lease  thereof  for  a  longer  term  than  one 
year,  or  any  agreement  not  to  be  performed  within  the  space  of  one  year, 
unless  the  promise  or  agreement,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof^ 
be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  person  to  be  charged,  or  the  authorized 
agent  of  such  person. 

Every  gifl,  grant,  or  conveyance  of  lands  and  goods,  contrived  of  malice, 
firaud,  collusion,  covin,  or  guile,  with  the  intent  to  delay,  hinder,  or  defraud 
creditors,  are  void ;  and  conveyances,  not  on  valuable  consideration,  are 
considered  fraudulent,  except  by  will  or  deed,  duly  proved  and  recorded ; 
and  so,  any  loan  of  goods  and  chattels,  where  the  possession  remains  with 
the  donee  three  years,  without  demand  matle  and  pursued,  on  the  part  of 
the  lender,  is  also  consklered  fraudulent,  as  against  creditors. 


Art.  XII.— MEECINTIIE  BIOGBAPHT. 

THE    tATB    ROBERT   THOM,    BRITISH    CONSUL    AT   NINOPO. 

The  Glasgow  Chronicle,  in  announcing  the  death  of  this  eminent  mer- 
chant, and  excellent  man,  which  took  place  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1840,  furnishes  the  following  biographical  sketch  of  his  career,  obtained 
from  an  authentic  source.  Mr.  Thorn  was  well  known  to  the  American 
merchants  residing  in  China ;  and  it 5i*re publication  in  the  pages  of  this 
journal,  will,  we  trust,  stimulate  those  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  at 
nome  or  abroad,  to  imitate  his  example,  and  thus  add  to  the  dignity  of 
the  profession. 

^  Mr.  Robert  Thorn  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  on  the  10th  day  of  Angnst,  ld07. 
He  had,  therefore,  when  he  died,  just  comp)«tod  his  39th  year.   Having  been  de9- 
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tined  to  a  mercantile  li^  be  was  for  a  twelvemonth  id  a  re^iectable  office  io  GHu- 
cow,  and  afterward  served  an  apprenticeship  of  live  years  in  Liverpool.  Daring 
Els  residence  there  he  first  evinced  his  fondness  for  literary  pursuits.  He  was  a 
constant  correspondent  for  more  than  one  of  the  newspapers.  In  June,  182S,  he 
went  to  Caraccas,  where  he  spent  aboat  three  years.  He  there  acquired  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language,  and  was  a  rather  distinguished  person* 
age,  on  account  of  his  amicable  discussion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  prietKhood, 
and  the  amazing  aptitude  for  ji^neral  business  which  he  displayed.  Afterward  be 
spent  about  a  year  and  a  half  m  Mexico.  Returning  to  England,  he  spent  the 
Winter  and  Spring  of  1833  there.  In  July  of  that  year  he  went  to  Bordeaux,  in 
France,  and  from  that  place  to  China — thence,  alas !  never  to  return. 

Embaricing  at  first  in  mercantile  pursuits,  he  continued,  nevertheless,  to  devote 
bis  leisure  moments,  and  hours  stolen  from  rest,  to  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  literature  of  China.  He  landed  in  China  in  February, 
1834,  and  within  two  vears  from  that  period  was  capable  of  speaking  its  lan- 
guage with  considerable  fluency.  In  the  course  of  1837  he  was  able,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Messrs.  Morrison  and  Gutzlaff,  to  plead  a  cause  in  the  mandarin  or  court 
dialect.  All  this  while  he  was  constantly  mserting  letters  and  other  papers,  on 
interesting  topics,  in  the  newspapers  then  published  at  Canton.  The  year  1838 
saw  him  tirst  appear  formally  as  an  author,  but  under  the  pseudonyme  of '  Sloth.' 
His  brochure  was  entitled  '  The  lasting  resentment  of  Miss  Keaon  Levan  Wan?,' 
being  a  translation  into  English  of  a  Chinese  tale,  with  copious  notes.  Mr. 
Thorn's  translation  of  *  iEsop's  Fables  into  the  Chinese  language,'  appeared  early 
in  1840 ;  and,  to  dismiss  his  publications,  his  *  Chinese  and  English  Vocabulary,* 
in  August,  1843.  This,  from  an  eager  and  unceasing  deaire  to  be  useful,  he  pub- 
lished at  his  own  expense,  and  distributed  gratuitously  among  public  bodies  and 
individuals  residing  at  the  five  ports.  Anomer  work  occupied  his  attention  at  the 
time  of  his  decease.  His  productions  were  bighly  esteemed  on  the  continent,  aa 
well  as  in  this  country. 

"  It  was  as  a  public  character,  however,  still  more  than  as  a  literary  one,  that 
Mr.  Thom  merited  and  obtained  distinction.  His  valuable  assistance  rendered  to 
government,  while  a  merchant,  is  recorded  in  evidence  given  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1841.  In' June,  1840,  he  embarked  in  the  govern- 
ment service.  Indefatigable  were  his  exertions  at  Chusan  and  the  neighl^rhood, 
during  the  winter  of  1840-41.  The  cases  of  Captain  Anstrutber  and  Mrs.  Noble 
particularly  engaged  his  sympathies  and  stimulated  his  exertions.  The  Spring  of 
1841  saw  him  again  on  the  Canton  river,  zealous  and  active,  and  cotirageous  in 
his  country's  cause.  His  exertions  during  the  siege  of  Canton,  are  noticed  in 
Sir  Hugh  (now  Lord)  (rough's  despatch,  gazetted  in  the  following  October.  He 
accompanied  Sir  Hugh  over  the  battle-fields  of  Amoy  and  Chinhai,  the  former 
fought  in  August,  the  latter  in  October,  1841.  At  the  latter  action  he  was  the 
means  of  saving  the  lives  of  600  Chinese, — ^  a  circumstance,'  writing  concembg 
which  he  said,  *  that  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  if  he  had  been  appointed  Em- 
peror of  China.' 

"  His  civil  administration  of  the  city  and  district  of  Chinhai,  from  October.  1841» 
till  May,  1842,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  brilliant  passages  in  his  eventful 
history.  Not  onl^  did*it  obtain  for  him  the  approbation  of  his  superiors,  but  waa 
commented  on  with  applause  by  the  Chinese  themselves.  Elipoo,  when  he  was 
introduced  to  him  at  Nanking,  in  August,  1842,  addressing  him,  said :  *  La-pih- 
tan,  (Robert  Thom,)  I  thank  you  for  your  civil  mandarinship  at  Chinhai — it  has 
gaint^d  for  you  a  grreat  name  in  China.  His  exertions,  with  Mr.  Outz!aff  and  the 
Eue  Messrs.  Morrison  and  Lay,  at  the  time  of  negotiating  the  Nanking  treaty,  and 
his  labors  in  regard  to  the  *  supplementary  treaty,'  are  well  known.  His  view  of 
the  trade  of  China,  past  and  prospective,  published  among  the  sessional  papers  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  1844,  with  all  the  imperfections  necessarily  attaching 
to  such  a  document,  is  a  wonderful  monument  of  knowledge,  industry,  ratiocina- 
tion, and  power  of  condensation.    It  is  indeed  *  mnltum  in  parvo.' 

^  On  the  6th  of  March,  1844,  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  testify  her  sense  and 
approbation  of  Mr.  Them's  services  by  appointing  him  her  coneal  at  Ningpo,  one 
or  the  five  ports  opened  to  foreign  trade,  in  terms  of  the  treaty. 
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•*  Previons  to  this,  however,  diaease,  contracted  in  Ym  conntry'a  service,  had 
made  fearful  inroads  on  his  constitution,  never  a  very  robust  one.  Fevers,  in 
June,  1841,  after  the  fatigues  and  exposure  attendant  on  the  siege  of  Canton;  in 
September,  1842,  in  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Nanking 
treaty  ;  and  at  Hong-Kong,  in  the  summer  of  1843,  left  behind  them  effects  from 
which  he  never  perfectly  recovered.  Dropsical  symptoms  supervened.  With 
difficulty  he  could  be  persuaded  to  ask  for  leave  of  absence.  This  was  at  once 
Mid  kmdly  granted.  Still  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  his  post  until  his 
raccessor  should  arrive.  He  dreaded  lest  the  public  service  should  sufler  by  hie 
departure.    Under  such  circumstances  death  overtook  him. 

**  His  amiable  and  affectionate  disposition — his  anxiety  to  promote  the  interests 
of  all  and  sundry — above  all,  his  devotedness  to  the  service  of  government,  and 
the  throwing  of  his  whole  soul  into  the  endeavor  to  advance  the  commerce  of  his 
country — are  facts  too  notorious  to  require  being  dwelt  on.  Zeal,  disinterested- 
ness, activity  of  mind,  general  ability,  great  aptitude  for  business,  firmness  and 
decision,  combined  with  kindness,  amazing  powers  of  discrimination,  generosity 
and  nobility  of  mind,  and  great  personal  courage,  are  attributes  of  his  character 
which  will  at  once  and  cheerfully  be  conceded  to  him  by  all  who  had^e  plea- 
sure of  his  acquaintance. 

"  To  his  exertions  in  the  service  of  his  country  he  has  fallen  a  victim." 


MERCANTILE  LAW   CASES. 


SALVAGE.* 


To  sopport  a  claim  for  salvage,  the  applicant  must  give  evidence,  rendering  it  reasonably 
probable  that  he  contribuied  by  his  labor,  or  aklll,  towards  saving  or  protecting  the 
property. 

A  person  finding  property  derelict,  acquires  no  right  to  exclude  others  from  making  a  sal- 
vage of  it,  onless  he  keeps  by  it»  and  possesses  the  ability  to  save  it  himself.  Without 
this,  a  claim,  as  6ist  discoverer  of  a  wreck,  avails  nothing. 

The  possession  of  a  bona  fide  salvor  cannot  be  interfered  with,  when  he  has,  and  is  using, 
adequate  means  to  save  a  wrecked  property,  until  he  is  decreed  a  proper  compensation, 
or  one  is  made  him  by  the  owner. 

Any  finder  of  property  derelict,  is  entitled  to  become  salvor,  with  the  privileges  of  sach«  as 
well  against  those  who  have  before  found,  and  abandoned  or  deserted  it,  as  against  the 
trae  owner. 

A  manifest  possession,  and  avowal  of  the  object  of  it,  are  necessary  uigredients  in  the  title 
of  a  salvor. 

In  cases  of  derelict,  the  courts  rarely  give  less  than  one-third,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  value  of  the  property  saved. 

Tlie  habit  of  maritime  courts,  is  to  give  a  moiety.  This  allowance  is,  however,  varied  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances,  at  the  discretion  of  the  courts. 

A  moiety  given  in  this  case,  afler  deducting  the  salvors'  costs  out  of  the  gross  amount. 

Im  the  United  States  District  Court,  before  Judge  Betts,  February  9,  1847. 
James  Curtis  and  others,  vs,  the  schooner  John  Wurts.    Jesse  Richards,  claimant 

The  libel,  in  this  case,  was  filed,  to  recover  salvage  compensation ;  and  con* 
tarns  appropriate  allegations  to  that  end,  and  is  su^tantially  supported  by  the 
evidence.  • 

After  the  suit  was  instituted,  Joshua  T.  Jones  and  others,  owners  of  the 
schooner  Excelsior,  by  leave  of  the  court,  interposed  allegations,  claiming  a  share 
of  such  salvage  as  should  be  awarded  by  the  court  for  saving  the  said  vessel. 

The  material  facts  in  proof,  are  these : — The  John  Wurts,  owned  by  the  claim- 
ant in  New  Jersey,  was  wrecked  in  the  gale,  on  the  8th  or  9th  of  September  last. 


*  The  decision  of  Judge  Betts,  in  diis  case,  was  kindly  fumi^faed  at  our  request,  by  that 
gentleman,  for  publication  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine. — [Ed.  Mao.] 
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ft  few  miles  below  Saddf  Hook,  on  a  voyage  from  the  Noxtlt  River  tnd  New  York, 
to  her  home  port,  and  all  on  board  perisheo. 

The  claimatit  wa^  also  owner  of  most  of  the  cargo.  I^ie  claimant  shortly  af- 
ter employed  the  schooner  Excelsior  and  other  vessels,  with  a  steamlxMt,  to  en* 
deavor  to  save  the  wreck  and  cargo.  They  succeeded  in  raising  her,  and  towed 
her  several  miles  towards  Sandy  Hook,  when  Hhe  escaped  from  them,  and  again 
0onk  in  ten  fathom  water — her  bowff  in  the  sand,  and  her  stem  just  out  of  water. 

All  the  expenses  of  these  proceedings  were  paid  by  the  claimant,  except  thoie 
of  the  Excelsior. 

On  the  34th  of  September,  an  agreement  in  writing  was  entered  into,  between 
the  claimant  and  Joshua  T.  Jones,  managing  owner  of  the  Excelsior,  that  he 
would  undertake  the  salvage  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  and  deliver  them  near  Jer^ 
sey  city,  for  50  per  cent  on  the  amount  saved;  and  that  allowance  should  also  be 
in  full  compensation  of  the  services  already  rendered  by  his  vessel  and  crew,  un- 
der the  employment  of  the  claimant. 

About  the  6th  or  7th  of  October,  the  Excelskir  proceeded  to  the  wreck,  with 
apparatus  prepared  to  raise  it,  and  passed  a  large  chain  under  the  stem,  but  found 
she  had^ot  force  enou^  to  move  her ;  the  chain  was  secured  around  the  wreck, 
and  the  Excelsior  ana  her  crew  went  back  to  the  city  for  further  assistance. 
They  had  been  engaged  about  twelve  hours  with  the  wreck. 

On  tlie  13th  of  October,  the  Excelsior  and  another  vessel  started  to  go  to  the 
wreck  again,  but  were  driven  off  by  the  heavy  gale  of  that  date.  The  wreck  is 
supposeato  have  been  moved  by  the  same  gale,  as  a  day  or  two  after  she  was 
seen  drifting  to  the  eastward,  past  Fire  Island,  and  was  afterwards  reported  off 
the  east  end  of  Long  Island. 

After  a  heavy  blow  from  the  eastward,  she  was  again  seen  driving  to  the  west- 
ward, past  Fire  Island. 

The  Excelsior,  on  this  intelligence,  was  sent  to  Fire  Island  to  look  for  the 
wreck,  but  saw  nothing  of  it,  and  her  owners  engaged  in  another  wrecking  ad- 
venture at  the  island. 

The  Excelsior  was  further  despatched  to  New  York  Bay,  in  search  of  the 
wreck,  but  without  success.  The  agent  of  the  chiimant  repeatedly,  after  the 
agreement  of  September  24th,  urged  Jones  to  pursue  with  promptitude  his  under- 
taking to  raise  the  wreck.  Jones,  at  the  time  of  the  agreement,  declared  he 
ahouM  be  able  to  complete  the  salvage  in  two  days ;  and  ten  days,  or  more,  al^r 
the  agreement,  he  excused  himself,  when  pressed  on  the  subject,  becanse  the 
weather  was  then  peculiarly  fine  and  favorable,  by  saying  he  was  engaged  in 
other  business,  or  had  arran^ments  to  make  before  going  to  the  work. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  the  libellants,  Curtis  and  others,  fell  in  wilh  the  wreck, 
grounded  on  the  Great  Kill  Shoals  in  Sandy  Hook  Bay,  bottom  upwards,  filled 
with  water,  her  bows  bilged,  her  rigging  and  masts  all  gone,  most  of  her  cargo 
out,  and  her  bulwarks  and  stanchions  mostly  carried  away. 

Immediate  and  active  exertions  were  applied  to  saving  her,  and,  by  aid  of  sot- 
eral  small  vessels,  with  chains  and  other  appropriate  apparatus,  and  a  ^teami>oat 
to  tow,  she  was  got  off  the  shore  and  moored  towards  Amboy,  grounding  several 
times  before  she  could  be  got  to  Staten  Island. 

A  good  deal  of  difficulty  and  some  danger,  was  incurred,  in  keeping  her  afloat. 
The  weather  was  thick,  cold,  and  severe ;  and  nearly  a  fortnight  was  occupied 
constantly,  by  all  the  libellants  and  their  vessels,  before  U;c  salvage  was  accom- 
plished, sometimes  the  crews  fceing  kept  at  work  all  night. 

They  were  compelled  to  float  her  bottom  upwards,  and  stem  foremost,  to  great 
disadvantage,  and  with  the  hazard  of  her  turning  over  on  the  small  vessels  sup- 
porting her,  and  crushing  them. 

The  ordinary  incidents  of  breaking  chains,  in  securing  and  moving  her,  and 
injury  to  the  vessels  engaged,  were  experienced. 

The  wreck  sold  for  about  $1,300,  and  the  fragments  of  her  cargo  remaining 
with  her  for  about  $50. 

The  case  was  argued  by  Mr.  Hart  for  the  libellaDts,  by  Mr.  Barr  for  Jones 
and  his  associates,  wA  by  Mr.  Mason  for  liie  daimant 
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Belts,  District  Jadge.-^Tbe  claim  of  Jones  and  owners  of  the  Excelsior  to  sal- 
vage, in  this  case,  cannot  be  allowed.  It  lacks  the  indispensable  ingredient  of  a 
salvage  service— that  of  having  contributed  immediately  tu  the  preservation  or 
rescue  of  the  wrecked  property.    . 

The  circumstances  in  proof,  do  not  demand  of  the  court  a  decision  upon  the 
point,  how  far  a  person  must  be  directly  employed,  aiding  the  recovery  of  a  wreck, 
to  constitute  him  a  salvor ;  nor  am  I  disposed  to  lay  down  the  rule,  that  he  must 
make  it  certain  the  property  was  saved  by  his  assistance ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  principle  which  admits  him  to  the  favor  of  a  salvor,  until  it  is  rendered  reas- 
ooably  probable,  upon  the  evidence,  that  his  labor  or  skill  have  contributed  to- 
wards protecting  the  wreck  from  ultimate  loss  or  further  damage. 

An  impression  seems  to  have  obtained,  that  one  who  finds  derelict  property  un- 
der water  or  afloat,  acquires  a  right  to  it  b^  discovery,  which  can  be  maintamed 
by  a  kind  of  continued  claimy  wi&out  keeping  it  in  possession,  or  applying  con- 
stant exertions  for  its  preservation  and  rescue. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  such  notion.  His  right  results  entirely  from  the 
fact,  that  he  has  in  actual  possession,  or  has  kept  by,  what  was  lost  or  abandoned 
by  the  owner,  with  the  means  at  command  to  preserve  and  save  it,  and  that  he  is 
actively  employing  those  means  to  that  end. 

The  law  will  then  protect  him  against  all  interference  by  others,  even  the  true 
owner,  until  he  is  adequately  rewarded,  or  opportunity  is  allowed  to  bring  the 
propertv  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  have  his  compensation  secured  him  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  proper  tribunal. 

The  fact  that  property  is  found  at  sea,  or  on  the  coast,  without  the  presence  of 
any  one  to  protect  it,  gives  the  finder  a  right  to  take  it  in  possession ;  and  the  law 
connects  with  such  right,  the  obligation  to  use  the  means  he  has  at  control,  and 
with  all  reasonable  promptitude,  to  save  it  for  the  owner. 

He  can,  therefore,  be  no  otherwise  clothed  with  the  character  of  a  salvor,  than 
whilst  he  is  applying  himself  in  occupancy  of  the  property,  to  its  saving. 

Notorious  possession,  with  the  avowal  of  the  object  for  which  it  is  taken  and 
kept,  are  cardinal  requisites  to  the  creation  or  maintenance  of  the  privileges  of  a 
salvor ;  when  they  do  not  exist,  any  person  falling  in  with  the  wreck,  may  take 
it,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  first  finder. 

This  is  the  clear  policy  of  the  law.  It  rewards,  with  liberal  generosity,  a  mer- 
itorious salvor,  but  counts  first,  in  the  order  of  his  meritorious  act^,  the  prompt 
use  of  sufficient  means,  both  in  getting  at  the  wreck  and  abiding  with  it,  until  the 
nlvage  is  completed ;  the  value  of  his  services  is  enhanced,  and  their  compensa^ 
tion  augmented,  proportionably  to  the  danger  and  loss  to  the  salvor  accompanying 
such  exertions,  and  their  benefit  to  the  owner. 

No  one  of  these  cardinal  qualities  appears  in  support  of  the  present  claim. 
The  most  that  is  proved  in  favor  of  the  owners  of  the  Excelsior,  is,  that  being  in 
port  after  having  left  the  wreck,  they  directed  apparatus  to  be  prepared  here  to 
aid  in  raising  it.  A  fortnight  or  three  weeks  were  consumed,  awaiting  such  pre- 
parations, the  wreck,  in  the  meantime,  being  left  deserted,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Excelsior  and  crew  being  once  alongside  of  it  for  about  twelve  hours. 

Under  these  circumstances,  any  one  coming  to  the  wreck  with  sufficient  means, 
and  efiecting  its  saving,  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  rights  of  sole  salvor. 

The  claim  becomes  infinitely  weaker,  when  set  up  after  the  wreck  had  been 
forced  from  the  place  where  it  grounded,  and  was  driven  by  the  winds  and  waves, 
for  nearly  a  month,  to  and  fro  upon  the  ocean  and  the  coasts. 

I,  accordingly,  pronounce  against  the  claim  of  the  owners  of  the  Excelsior,  and 
only  refrain  imposing  costs  on  them,  because  of  the  loss  and  expense  incurred  by 
them,  in  making  their  preparations  and  efilbrts — amounting  to  |(120,  or  9 1 30,  in- 
dependent of  the  time  employed  by  the  Excelsior  and  her  crew. 

If  they  have  any  right  to  compensation  for  services  rendered  prior  to  the  writ- 
ten agreement,  it  cannot  be  enforced  in  this  action ;  and  they  must  look  to  the 
owner,  personallv,  or  his  contract  with  them. 

The  right  of  the  other  libellants  to  a  reasonable  reward,  is  not  denied  by  the 
owner;  but  his  answer  and  proofs  seek  to  establish,  that  $100,  or  $200,  would 
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be  a  fall  compensation  for  tlie  time  occupied  in  tbt  eeiriee,  with  the  kind  of  emft 
wsed  on  the  occasion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  principles,  entering  into  the  determination  of  a 
salvage  reward ;  they  have  been  too  oden  discussed  and  stated  in  this  court,  and 
m  the  decisions  of  maritime  courts,  to  leave  any  important  illustratioB  of  the 
doctrines  untouched. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  rightful  authority  of  the  court,  to  regulate  the 
award  of  compensatiun  very  much  at  discretion ;  but  all  judicial  tribunals  find 
fixed  rules,  when  at  all  applicable  to  the  subject,  more  useful  and  satisfactory  in 
operation  than  mere  discretionary  authority,  however  wisely  that  may  be  exercised. 

Accordingly,  maritime  courts,  when  not  governed  by  positive  law  in  this  re- 
spect, have,  bv  a  kind  of  common  concurrence,  adopted  the  usaffe  of  allotting 
from  one-third  to  three-fourths  of  the  salved  property,  in  cases  of  derelict,  to  the 
salvors ;  varying^  between  these  points  in  regard  to  the  special  nature  of  the  ser- 
vices, the  peril  mcurred,  value  of  the  property  saved,  and  hazard  to  vessels  en- 
gaged in  making  the  salvage ;  and,  instead  of  ranging  with  much  fluctuation  even 
between  those  points,  the  growing  disposition  to  determinate  rules,  has  so  far  set- 
tled upon  a  moiety  as  the  proper  rate  of  allowance  in  caf*es  of  derelict,  that  it 
may  almost  be  termed  the  habit  of  courts  to  ^ive  that  proportion,  when  no  urgenl 
considerations  induce  them  to  deviate  from  it.  That,  or  any  other  fixed  4ir  esti- 
miUed  amount,  would  not,  in  every  instance,  be  an  appropriate  compensation.  It, 
however,  approximates  sufficiently  near,  to  command  most  of  the  important  bene- 
fits salvage  rewards  were  designed  to  secure ;  comprehending  those  relating  to 
the  general  interests  of  maritime  commerce,  and  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
lost  property  between  the  owner  and  him  who  rescues  it. 

Courts,  accordingly,  are  disposed  to  adhere  to  that  method  of  fixing  the  reward^ 
unless  special  circumstances  are  presented,  inducing  a  departure  fmm  it.  I  think, 
none  such  exist  in  this  case  ;  nor,  on  a  careful  valuation  of  the  services  rendered, 
with  a  view  to  the  great  probability  that  little  or  nothing  would  be  realized  from 
them,  and  the  actual  benefit  to  the  owner,  should  I  regard  $600,  or  $700,  a  die- 
proportionate  compensation,  to  be  specifically  awarded  the  libellants  for  what  waa 
performed  by  them. 

I  therefore  decree  in  their  favor,  their  costs  of  suit,  first  to  be  paid  ont  of  the 
fund  in  court,  and  then  that  they  receive  the  moiety  of  the  residue,  for  the  salvage 
services  rendered  in  this  case. 

Unless  the  mode  of  distribution  between  the  libellants  is  adjusted  by  agreement 
amonsst  themselves,  it  must  be  referred  to  a  commissioner,  to  ascertain  and  re- 
port uie  proper  proportion  payable  to  each,  and  to  each  vessel  employed  in  ren- 
dering the  salvage  services. 

COLLISION — SHIP  NORTHUMBERLAND  AND  SCHOONER  LOUISA. 

Admiralty  Decision  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  March  3d,  1847,  before 
his  Honor,  Judge  Belts.  Joseph.  Hinckley  and  others,  rs.  the  ship  Northumber- 
land, John  Griswold,  claimant.    Damages  claimed  for  value  of  schooner,  $6,000. 

This  was  a  case  of  collision  between  the  packet  Northumberland  and  the 
schooner  Louisa,  which  occurred  during  a  bright  moonlight  night,  oflT  Long  Island, 
Montauk  Point  bearing  N.  N.  E.  distant  forty  miles,  and  the  nearest  land  twenty- 
nine  miles.  The  schooner  was  deep  with  coal,  and  sunk  alon^bide  in  five  min- 
utes— ^her  crew  barely  saving  their  lives,  and  some  of  them  bemg  hauled  out  of 
the  water  after  she  went  down.  Both  vestels  were  alleged  to  have  been  close 
hauled — the  ship  on  the  starboard,  ihe  schooner  on  the  larboard  tack.  Both  were 
made  out  on  the  lee  bow  of  each  other,  on  converging  courses,  and  at  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles,  and  each  supposed  to  be  to  wmdward  of  the  other's  track,  the 
ship  going  at  the  rate  probably  of  five,  the  pchooner  at  four  knots.  The  schooner 
held  on  without  altering  her  course,  as  did  the  i>hip,  until  within  a  few  of  her 
lengths  from  the  schooner,  when  she  ported  her  helm  and  came  into  the  wind, 
striking  the  schooner  between  her  fore  and  main  rigging.  If  the  ship  had  not 
luffi^,  she  might  have  cleared  the  schooner's  stem  or  struck  her  abaft  her  beam 
luid  near  her  stem  ;  if  kept  away,  she  would  have  apparently  cleared  the  schooner. 
The  court  held,  that  the  ship  committed  a  fault  in  not  keeping  away  instead  of 
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luffing;  but  such  favH  having  been  indoced  by  tiie  wrongfal  act  of  the  schcxmer, 
in  maintaining  her  course  and  not  giving  way  in  time,  afibrds  no  ground  for  the 
echooner  to  demand  damages  or  remuneration  therefor. 

Libel  dismissed,  with  costs  to  be  taxed. 

For  the  libellants,  Daniel  Lord,  Jr.,  and  B.  D.  Silliman ;  for  the  Northnmber- 
land,  Ogden  Hoffinao,  W.  Q.  Morton,  and  O.  Hofiinan,  Jr. 
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THE  FBOMINEirT  FEATUBSS  OF  COMMERCIAL  AND  FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS  DUROIO  THE  MONTV-' 
TONNAGE  EMFLOTED  IN  FOREieN  TRADE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  FOR  THE  LAST  TWENTY* 
SIX  YEARS — URATES  OF  FREWHT  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  UVERPOOL,  1844  TO  1847 — SfflF- 
BDILDINS  IN  UNITED  STATES,  FROM  1828  TO  1846— COMFARATF^E  RATES  OF  STERUNCl 
BILLS  AT  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS — ^EXPORTS  OF  NEW  YORK — BANKS  OF  NEW  YORK— 
ISSUE  OF  UNrrED  STATES  TREASURY  NOTES — ^DEPOSfTS  IN  UNITED  STATES  TREASURY-^ 
BATES  OF  CONTINENTAL  BILLS  IN  LONDON — COMPARATIVE  EXCHANGES  AT  LONDON  ANB 
PARIS— BANK  OF  ENGLAND— EXPORT  OF  BREADSTUFFS,  FROM    1844  TO   1847,  ETC.  ETC. 

The  state  of  commercial  and  financial  affitirs  has  exhibited  many  peculiarities 
during  the  month.  The  chief  features  have  been — 1  st,  enhanced  imports  of  goods ; 
3d,  continued  large  exports  of  produce  at  high  prices,  attended  with  exorbitant 
freights  and  great  activity  in  shipping ;  3d,  large  importations  of  specie,  with  low 
and  falling  rates  of  exchange ;  4th,  the  contraction  of  a  loan  of  $22,000,000  by 
the  federal  government;  6lh,  increasing  scarcity  and  enhanced  value  of  money. 
All  these  general  features,  with  the  exception  of  the  contraction  of  a  loan  by  the 
government,  are  evidences  of  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  whole  country.  I| 
is  selling  more  of  its  produce  at  high  prices,  and  more  advantageously  to  the  ship- 
ping and  transportation  interests  than  ever  before.  There  is  more  foreign  capital 
coming  into  the  country  at  less  outlay  of  the  products  of  labor  than  iu  any  year 
of  our  national  existence.  During  the  wars  of  Europe,  when  breadstuffs  there 
were  high,  and  the  United  Stares  alone  had  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  great  profits 
accrued  to  the  country  through  the  operation  of  its  external  commerce.  The 
necessities  of  those  times  drew,  through  the  aid  of  sales  of  agricultural  produce 
and  large  earnings  of  ships,  large  capital  from  Europe,  and  that  capital  was  sub- 
iequently  employed  in  manufacturing.  In  1837-8,  large  sums  were  borrowed  in 
Europe  and  brought  into  the  country,  but  capital  so  acquired  does  not  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country;  on  the  other  hand  it  impoverishes  it,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
all  to  be  paid  back  with  its  earnings.  It  is  now  the  case  that  all  the  raw  products 
ef  the  country,  including  cotton,  command  more  of  the  money  capital  of  Europe, 
than  ever  before.  It  comes  not  as  a  loan,  to  be  paid  back  with  interest,  but  as  the  ac- 
tual earnings  of  agricultural  and  commercial  industry  and  the  reward  of  enterprise. 
Not  only  does  that  surplus  produce,  which  in  former  years  was  without  value,  be- 
canse  unavailable,  become  converted  into  money-capital,  but  that  money-capital  is 
doubled  in  amount,  because  of  the  exigence  in  demand.  England  is  disgorging 
her  accumulated  funds  to  buy,  at  great  disadvantage,  that  food  of  which  unavoid- 
able circumstances  have  deprived  her.  The  shipping  of  the  United  States,  which 
for  several  years  had  been  doing  but  an  unprofitable  business,  is  now  more  pros- 
perous than  ever  before.  The  following  table  will  show  the  quantity  of  United 
States  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  for  a  series  of  years  :— 
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imiBTERED  TOmXABE    KHPLOTED    IN    TBB    FOKBieN    TRADE    AND  WIALINO — THB   SVBOUD 
AND  LICENSED  EMPLOYED  IN  COASTING  TRADE,   FISHERIES,  AND  STEAMBOATS. 


Cowtiog  and 


Cod«LMaek*l 
Fithariea. 


TotaL 


Foreign.     Steam.  Whale. 

1821 593,826     26,070 

1822 582,701      45,449 

1823 600,002     39,918 

1824 636,807     33,165 

1825 665,408     35,379 

1826 696.221      41,757 

1827 701,517     45,653 

1828 757,998     54,621 

1829 502,858     57,284 

1830 537,564     38,911 

1831 538,136     82,315 

1832 614,121      72,868 

1833 648,968     101,158 

1834 749,378     108,060 

1835 788,181      97,640 

1836 753.094     144,680 

1837 683,206     127,241 

1838 702,962     119,629 

1839 702.399     131,845 

1840 752,838     136,926 

1841 788.398     157,405 

1842 825,746     151,612 

1843 851,551    5,373  152,374 

1844 893,561     6,909  168,293 

1845 897,985    6,491  190,695 

1846 937,019    6,286  186,980 

The  quantity  of  registered  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade  had  not  increased  from 
1835  to  1841,  but  afterwards  it  increased  to  some  extent  through  the  transfer  of 

Enrolled  to  registered  tonnage.  The  increase  of  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade,  in 
1846,  was  considerable.  The  rates  of  freight  in  January  of  each  year  may  indi- 
cate the  earnings  of  these  vessels : — 


747.962 

40,197 

84,278 

873,437 

878,431 

39,419 

74,846 

992,686 

454,822 

54,036 

101,796 

610,654 

453,926 

63,052 

98,322 

615,300 

575,087 

68,568 

107,670 

751,325 

558,995 

90,632 

102,832 

752,454 

642,892 

101,306 

111,924 

866,129 

661,144 

122,474 

117,850 

901,468 

665,120 

127,181 

136,817 

929,118 

727,921 

145,102 

111,304 

984,327 

803,320 

153,660 

129,257 

1,086,237 

850,473 

190,632 

131,942 

1,173,047 

963,573 

186,878 

108,682 

1,262,233 

978,510 

198.184 

104,304 

1,280,998 

932,725 

174,342 

77,873 

1,184,930 

820,704 

225,049 

71,278 

1,117,031 

844,661 

231,494 

73,142 

1.149,297 

844,345 

265,269 

101,715 

1,211,319 

903,691 

319,527 

98,610 

1,321,828 

948,264 

341,606 

108,979 

1.399,270 

RATES  OF  FREIGHT  FROM   NEW    YORK  TO  LIVERPOOL. 


1844... 

1845... 
1846... 
1847... 


Cotton, 
iayV 


Beef, 

per  304  Um. 

4  0a4  6 
.  .a4  0 
.  .a6  0 
8  0a8  6 


Grain. 

.  .a.  . 
.  .a.  . 
.8a.  . 
2  5a2  6 


Turpentine, 
per  bbl. 
t.d.  ».d. 

2  3a2  6 

3  0a3  9 
2  6a3  3 
6  8a8  8 


Flour, 
per  bbl. 
».d,  s.i. 
2  0a2  3 
.  .a3  0 
2  0a2  3 
8  0a8  6 


Tobacco. 

perhhd. 
£.».d.  £,9.d. 
1  lOOal  15  0 
1  10  Oal  15  0 
1  15  Oa2  00  0 
.  ..  .a.  ..  . 


Heavy  Goo^ 
per  ten. 
£.a,d,  £,9.i, 
1  5  Oal  10  0 
1  10  Oal  15  0 
1  5  Oal  7  6 
4    5  0a410  0 


The  quantities  of  leading  articles  exported  from  New  York,  have  been  as  follows, 
for  January  and  February : — 


1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 


Com. 
butbela. 

20,617 

313,827 

1,226,362 


Wheat 


55,867 
309,651 


Rice, 
tiercee. 
2,511 
3,948 
6,552 


Rye. 
butnelfl. 

41,61*4 
92,605 


Flour. 

barrels. 

19,704 
110,766 
266,138 


Corn-meal.  Pork. 

barrels.  barreb. 

816  7,490 

590  7,834 

14^4  8,736 


It  will  be  observed  that  if  foreign  shipping  increased  under  the  low  freights, 
prior  to  the  latter  part  of  1846,  that  the  exorbitant  profits  since  realized  must  have 
given  a  great  impulse  to  building.  In  fact,  throughout  the  world,  the  demand  for 
vessels  to  transport  grain  has  so  much  added  to  the  general  growth  of  commerce 
as  to  develop  a  deficient  supply  of  vessels  ;  and  France,  Belgium,  and  England 
have  found  it  necessary  to  do  away  with  the  ancient  navigation  laws  in  respect  to 
grain,  in  order  that  foreign  vessels  may  supply  the  wants  of  freight ;  and  a  great 
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impulse  has,  as  a  consequence,  been  given  to  ship-building.  Perhaps  there  never 
was  a  time  when  that  interest  was  so  well  employed,  and  all  connected  with  it  so 
prosperous. ,  Timber,  hemp,  wages,  and  seamen's  pay  are  all  higher  than  they  have 
been  for  years.    The  prices  of  hemp  in  New  York,  have  been  as  follows : — 

Norember,  1844.  NoTemb«r,  1846.  Mareb,  1847. 

9170  a  175  $220  a  225  $240  a  245 

140  a  ....  150  a  155  160  a  175 

76  a    90  90  a  100  115  a  130 

105  a  160  150  a  200  160  a  210 


Russia,  clean per  ton 

Manilla 

American,  dew-rotted. .... 
Americao,  water-rotted... 


OetobM,  1843. 

$185  a  187 

....  a  150 

100  a  115 

120  a  180 


Seamen's  wages  have  advanced  from  4(15  to  918  per  month,  with  small  stores. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  progress  of  ship-building,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  tonnage  in  the  United  States  for  a  series  of  years : — 


SHIP-BUILOIIIO  Ul  THS  U.  STATB& — REQISTSRRT)  VESSELS. 

BHROLLED 

romrAOB. 

Sold  to 

Lort 

ToDt 

Tonsbailt.  foreifaen. 

atiea.   condem*d. 

Increaie. 

Built. 

Lost  Condem'd.  IncretM. 

1828... 

45,716 

14,677 

16,960 

9,802 

4,276 

52,658 

7,102 

2,007 

43,548 

1829... 

28,876 

14.093 

12,780 

8,164 

6,161» 

48.221 

4,912 

3.290 

40,018 

1830... 

21,242 

10,058 

12,545 

9,198 

10,558* 

36,841 

5,206 

2,345 

29,289 

1831... 

45,720 

9,750 

17,446 

7,288 

11,236 

40,241 

6,361 

1.571 

32,308 

1832... 

72,952 

6,083 

18,901 

4,906 

43,051 

71,556 

5,694 

1.970 

63,891 

1833... 

72,979 

2,932 

11,514 

3,164 

55,367 

88,647 

3.880 

2,071 

82,694 

1834... 

52,622 

4,725 

8,817 

3,402 

35,677 

65,707 

3,097 

1,727 

60,882 

1836... 

46,645 

10,509 

14,801 

4,524 

16.810 

66,982 

4,308 

1,311 

61,361 

1837... 

42,343 

9,916 

18,189 

5,858 

8,279 

80,643 

6,176 

2,987 

71,478 

1838... 

41,859 

5,385 

17,440 

3,446 

15,586 

71,275 

4.165 

2,043 

65.067 

1839... 

55.065 

5,768 

16,668 

4,811 

27.816 

65,922 

4,445 

3,284 

58,193 

1840... 

56,121 

13337 

22,547 

5,751 

13,986 

62,187 

8,858 

4.316 

49,012 

1841... 

64,302 

12,713 

14,321 

4,246 

33,020 

54,591 

5,346 

1,445 

47.795 

1842... 

54.532 

7,769 

18.228 

5,879 

22,654 

74,551 

10,191 

5.596 

58,763 

1843... 

27,275 

8,818 

15,606 

4,035 

1,455» 

36,342 

7,426 

2,648 

25.882 

1844.. 

38,921 

74^27 

11,191 

3,869 

16,633 

&4,616 

7,082 

4,107 

53,436 

1845... 

60,360 

8.022 

164236 

4,328 

32,373 

85,057 

5,304 

2,951 

76,455 

x/ 


The  year  1843  is  for  nine  months  only.  From  1841  to  1844,  inclusive,  the  de- 
cline in  registered  tonnage  built  was  very  marked.  In  1841,  there  were  vessels 
built  here  for  the  Russian  and  Mexican  governments,  which  increased  the  tonnage 
reported  in  that  year.  The  year  1846  will  show  a  return  of  building,  and  also  of 
sales  to  foreigners  far  in  advance  of  any  former  year. 

We  have  thus  alluded  to  the  state  of  the  shipping  for  two  reasons.  One  is, 
that  it  accounts  for  a  large  demand  for  capital  for  those  purposes ;  and  the  other, 
that  the  stimulus  so  imparted  to  the  construction  of  vessels  will  probably  so  en- 
hance the  supply  as  materially  to  affect  freights,  unless  the  foreign  want  of  vessels 
may  induce  large  sales  of  tonnage  abroad.  The  high  value  that  vessels  now 
command  is  against  this  operation,  however.  No  country  in  the  world  can  turn 
out  vessels  so  well,  so  promptly,  or  so  cheaply  as  the  United  States,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why,  under  judicious  management,  we  should  not  be  ship-builders  for 
the  world.  The  commerce  of  the  world  has  of  late  years  vastly  increased,  and 
with  that  increase  the  demand  for  vessels  has  progressed  ;  and  the  sudden  extent 
of  that  demand,  this  year,  has  imparted  an  impulse  to  ship-building  of  which  the 
United  States  can  alone  take  advantage.  England,  in  the  amelioration  of  her 
timber  duties,  has  taken  steps  towards  competing  with  the  United  States  in  that 
particular,  but  our  natural  focilities  are  too  great  to  be  injured. 

The  large  transactions  in  produce,  at  high  prices,  for  the  foreign  trade,  have 
also  required  a  much  larger  amount  of  capital  than  is  usual  in  that  business ; 
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mod  oat  of  those  transactions  have  also  grown  operations  in  bilk  for  the  importa- 
tion of  specie.  The  imports  into  the  United  States  have  been  much  larger  than 
last  year,  bnt  the  excess  of  exports  is  much  greater ;  and  as  a  consequence,  bilk 
have  continued  to  decline,  in  the  face  of  the  import  of  some  six  millions  of  specie^ 
and  the  purchases  of  bills  already  made  will  probably  raise  the  import  to  ten  millions. 
The  low  and  falling  prices  of  bills  have  induced  their  purchase  for  the  importatioD 
of  specie  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  bill-houses ;  and  as  a 
consequence  they  have  leant  upon  bank  facilities ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  issoed 
their  own  paper  in  purchase  of  the  bills,  and  that  paper  has  been  discounted  by 
the  banks  in  preference  to  other  descriptions.. — an  operation  which  causes  an  un- 
usual demand  for  capital,  until  the  proceeds  of  the  purchased  bills  return  in 
specie.  These  operations,  however,  have  not  checked  the  fall  in  bills,  which  has 
been  as  follows : — 

COMPiaATIVB  EATX  OF  STERLINO  BILLS  AT  NSW  TOXK  AJfD  NBW  ORLEANS. 

iVeto  York.  New  Orleant, 

184Mi.  184M7.  184MS.  184M7. 

N.  Y. 
SterliDf.  Fmaet.       SterKof.  Franet.       flferiinf.  N.T.tiffat     Ctteriinf.       siflit. 

Sept  I, 9iil0    5.23J  8}  9    5.34  8}il0  fpre.  TJnHl  ^pre, 

Oct  1, 94alO    525  8i.9    5.30  8n9  |  dis.  S^mSJ  i  «« 

Nov.  1, 9  a  91  5iJ61  6Jn7i  537|  74i  f*  |  "  TJiS  }  dis. 

Dec.  1, 8  a  8i  5^27}  €|a6}  5.4li  b\\  6i  1^  «  4ia5  \  « 

Jan.  1, e^a  9    5.26i  5  nS^  545  6  a  7  U  ••  4  a4}  J  <• 

Feb.  1. 8ia  8}  5.28}  5|  ^  5.40  6i-i  f}  H  "  4  a5  1     " 

Marchl 8^8  8)528}  4^^h^  hAXi  6^a  6|  1^  ••  21  3^  I     •« 

«    15, 84a  9    555  3|a4     ...  7  a  71  I    "  2}a3i 

Last  year  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  rates  of  bills  prevailed  in  New  York ; 
but  this  year,  as  the  season  progressed,  bills  have  fallen  near  6  per  cent  here  and 
at  New  Orleans,  and  are  still  falling. 

The  importations  of  goods  have  been  larger  than  last  year,  and  at  this  period  of 
the  year  few  go  into  warehouse.  They  are  nearly  all  cleared  for  consumption, 
and  as  a  consequence,  cash  duties  are  payable  on  their  arrival.  The  following  is 
a  table  of  the  imports,  exports,  and  duties  at  the  port  of  New  York,  for  the  months 
of  January  and  February : — 

Temr.  Exports.  Imports.  Datio*. 

1846 ^4,095^51  «9,990,606  $2,748,988 

1847, 6,660,415  13,478,636  2,922,762 

Increase,..  $2,565,264  $3,488,030  $179,774 

Under  the  operation  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  this  amount  of  duties  has  to 
be  transferred  from  the  bank  vaults  to  the  custom-house,  and  simultaneously  with 
the  large  drain  for  regular  business,  the  operation  of  the  Treasury  Department 
in  issuing  its  treasury  notes,  enhances  the  demand  for  specie ;  as  thus,  by  the 
law  of  Jan.  27,  alluded  to  in  our  last  number,  the  Secretary  is  empowered  to 
raise  $22,000,000.  As  we  stated,  $6,000,000  was  taken,  and  the  remaining 
$18,000,000  advertised  to  exchange  in  6  per  cent  treasury  notes  for  specie.  Now 
the  law  allows  either  treasury  notes  or  specie  to  be  paid  out,  at  the  option  of  the 
government  creditor.  The  treasury  notes  being  all  convertible  at  will  into  a  6 
per  cent  twenty  years  stock,  they  are  available  for  that  purpose,  no  matter  at 
what  rate  of  intei^t  they  are  paid  out ;  and  consequently  no  creditor  would  re- 
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)  them.  If,  tlierefere,  these  $lSfiOOfiOO  hid.  been  paid  out  to  oreditoiv,  they 
woald  ptss  from  their  hands  into  those  of  capitalists,  by  whom  they  would  be 
fanded.  The  government  would  have  procnred  its  loan,  and  the  immediate  ope- 
latioa  of  the  notes  would  have  been  that  of  a  currency  in  liquidating  debts.  To 
frocnre  #18,000,000  by  a  process  requiring  the  specie  to  be  deposited  witb 
the  treasury,  produces  an  inordinate  drain  from  the  banks,  in  addition  to  the  eflfect 
of  duties  received  in  specie.  Under  such  circumstances,  viz.,  a  double  demand 
upon  the  institutions  for  specie  on  account  of  the  duties,  and  also  on  account  of 
the  kNtRS,  has  theeflfect  of  greatly  reducing  the  stock  h^ld  by  the  banks,  notwith- 
standing the  imports  of  the  precious  metals.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  insti- 
tutions have  been  inclined  to  contract  their  loans  at  a  moment  when  the  demand 
is  greatest,  from  the  three  principal  causes  above  enumerated ;  viz.,  the  activity 
of  shipping,  the  operations  in  bills,  and  the  rise  in  produce.  As  the  season  pro- 
gresses, the  arrival  of  specie  will  release  a  large  amount  of  the  paper  discounted, 
while  remittances  of  money  from  the  interior,  as  the  Spring  opens,  will  throw 
large  sums  into  the  hands  of  the  city  trade ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  large  sums 
wUl  be  required  to  take  up  the  vast  quantities  of  produce  that  are  crowding  the 
avenues  to  market,  along  all  the  channels  of  communication  with  the  Atlantic 
border.    The  leading  features  of  the  New  York  banks  have  been  as  follows : — 

BAKES  OF  MBW  YORK. 

LOAMf. 
DtooovDtt.         Directon.        Brolwn.  Specie.  Cireolation.         Depotita. 

Aug.,  '44,.  954,464,938  $4,326^33  93,832.039  910«19K974  917,091,.324  928,757,193 

Nov., '45,.     69,164,861    4,157,117    1,457.858      8,884,545    21,125.027    31,773,991 

Feb.,  '46,.     66,235,814    4,245,766    1,096,410      8,3.')0,439     19,709.784    39.523,024 

"    '47,.    64,240,213    4,672,973       893,172      9.191.254    10.968,765    31,830.595 

The  line  of  discounts  is  small,  and  is  usually  less  at  this  season  than  in  No- 
vember. The  contraction  is  now  mostly  on  the  part  of  the  country  banks ;  the  city 
banks  have  eirtended  their  discounts.  Under  the  action  of  the  Independent  Treasury, 
from  November  to  February,  the  banks  increased  the  amount  of  their  specie. 
The  amount  of  specie  duties  collected  at  this  port,  for  the  month  of  February, 
has  been  $1,496,116;  and  the  importation  of  specie  at  this  port  direct,  was 
91,336,132,  which  would  leave  a  diminution  of  9360,000  in  the  amount  of  specie 
bold  by  the  banks ;  but  considerable  sums  arrived  at  Boston  on  New  York  acconnt 
The  official  returns  of  March  1st  showed  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  to  have 
been  as  follows : — 

UNtTBD  STATES  TREASURY  NOTBS  ISSUED  TO  MARCH  IST. 

Fcbroanr  I.  March  1. 

^der  acts  prior  to  July,  1846, 9367,931  9361,181 

"of                •*          4,994,900  5,796.600 

of  January,  1847, 2,518,050 

Total, 95,362331         98,675^ 

Deduct  cancelled  notes, , 987,650  842,050 

Total^ 94,375,181         97,833,781 

The  operation  of  the  issues  for  specie,  added  to  the  customs,  mi^t  have  swollen 
the  deposits.  The  customs  receipts  for  the  first  quarter,  under  the  new  tariff, 
as  compared  with  last  year,  were  reported  officially  as  follows : — 
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mi.  184i 

December, f  1,996.860  92  $2,250,911  16 

1846.  1847. 

Janairy, $2,082,276  20  $2,433,436  68 

February,. 1,954,681  86  2.213362  3* 


$6,033,818  98 


$6,897,710  14 
6.033,818  98 


Increase,. ^ $863,891  1% 

The  above  statement  is  made  out  from  the  returns  as  far  as  received  The  returns 
from  New  Orleans  for  two  weeks  in  January,  1846,  are  missing.  The  receipts  for  the 
corresponding  two  weeks  in  January,  1847,  have,  of  course,  been  omitted. 

The  Independent  Treasury  came  into  operation  on  the  Ist  of  January ;  conse- 
quently $4,646,000  were  received  at  the  ports  named  in  specie,  and  the  efiect  on 
the  treasury  deposits  has  been  as  follows : — 


DEPOSITS  m  THE  UNITED  STATES  TBEA8UHT. 


AMMtant  Treatarets. 

Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

New  Orleans 

Mints 

Elsewhere 


Jaouanr  I. 
$202,599 

Febraanr  1. 

Marcbl. 

$38,372 

$179,839 

420.775 

560,072 

2,283,583 

239,571 

74.204 

145.836 

46,399 

52.111 

44,548 

558,042 

558,042 

478,042 

2,776,648 

2,529,335 

2.052.184 

Total $4,244,035  $3,812,136  $5,184,082 

The  increase  of  specie  with  the  assistant  treasurer  of  New  York  was  rather 
more  than  the  whole  customs  for  the  month,  showing  the  influence  of  the  treasury 
note  issues.  Of  this  amount,  $1,500,000  was  transferred  to  Philadelphia  for 
coinage  ;  $533,000  directly  to  the  mint,  which,  with  the  amount  already  there, 
will  make  up  the  million  which  is  the  legal  limit  of  deposits  at  the  mint. 

The  general  effect  of  these  circumstances  seems  to  be  to  enhance  the  volume 
of  American  coin  in  the  country ;  to  extend  the  specie  basis  of  the  currency,  and 
hy  so  doing,  although  temporary  pressure  is  apparently  created,  a  steadier  condi- 
tion of  the  markets  must  nltimately  be  produced.  The  position  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land is  such  that  large  sums  in  coin  can  be  spared  by  that  institntion  before  its 
strength  will  be  impaired.  In  our  number  for  January,  we  gave  a  table  of  ex- 
changes on  London,  down  to  December  3d,  showing  such  a  fall  in  rates  as  pointed 
to  an  exportation  of  bullion  to  the  continent.  We  will  bring  down  those  datea 
sixty  days  later,  as  follows : — 


RATES   OP  CONTINEIfTAL    BILLS  IN  LONDON. 


June  4 

September  4.. 

October  9 

23 

30.... 

November  6.. 

13.. 

19.. 

December  3.. 

11.. 

Januarys 

22 

29 

February  3.... 


Amsterdam. 

Antwerp. 

Hambargfa. 

12.6 

26.7i 

13.131 

12.5 

26.10 

13.13 

12.7 

26.10 

13.13 

12.6 

26.5 

13.121 

12.5 

25.971 

13.121 

12.4i 

26.0 

13.111 

12.1 

25.95 

13111 

12.1 

25.90 

13.111 

'  12.1 

25.85 

13.111 

12.0t 

25.85 

13.101 

12.01 

25.80 

13.9} 

11.19J 

25.671 

13.71 
13.7i 

12.0 

25.70 

12.0i 

25.75 

ia8i 

Paris. 

Vienna. 

8ilT«f. 

26.00 

10.9 

4.11 

2&00 

10.101 

4.1U 
4.11 

25.85 

10.9 

25.721 

10.7 

4.11 

25.70 

10.71 

25.65 

10.8 

25.65 

10.61 

5.00 

25.691 

10.6 

5.00) 

25.571 
25.55 

10^1 
10.4 

5001 
5.001 

25.50 

10.4 

25.30 

10.1 

...... 

25.35 

10.2 

5.001 
5.001 

25.35 

lOJI 
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This  was  a  great  and  continaed  £&11,  and  the  market  eI(Med  with  an  abundance 
of  bills  oflfering.    The  comparative  exchange  with  Paris,  was  as  follows : — 

00ICPARATI7K  ^CBkSQWA   AT  LONDON   AND  PARIS. 

Loodoo.  Parii.                    Actual  price  of 

Mint  Gold  lUraltiif  bilk  in  Paris              Gold  dearer  tt 

price  of  gold,  perm  ille.  exehanffe.  oa  London.  London.  Paris.  Uambaif. 

Octobers 77.104  16  25.55        25.771   .  0.874    ' 

23 77.104  16  25.55        25.70  0.58          

November  6 77.104  16  25.55        25.65  0.39          

16 77.104  154  25.54        25.60  OiiS          

Decembers 77.10}  16  25.55        25.574  par.           

11 77.104  15  25.52        25.55  0.124  ....  0.17 

Januarys 77.104  14  25.50        25.45  0.20        1.17 

15 77.104  10  25.40        25.50  0.39  ....  1.05 

22 77.104  11  25.42       1J5.35  ....  0.28        1.50 

29 77.104  10  25.40        25.27-4  -..  0-49        1.76 

In  October,  gold  was,  it  appears,  eighty-seven-hundredths  dearer  in  London  than 
In  Paris  ;  and  at  the  close  of  January  was  near  a  half  per  cent  dearer  in  Paris  than 
in  London.  In  the  first  week  in  January,  the  rates  fluctuated  considerably  under 
the  export  of  silver  from  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  Bank  of  France.  The 
jnemiura  on  gold  declined  rapidly  in  Paris.  The  effect  of  this  state  of  the  ex- 
changes had  not  yet  been  apparent  on  the  bullion  in  the  bank ;  the  returns  of 
which,  brought  down  from  our  table  in  the  December  number,  are  as  follows : — 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Secorities.  Deposits.  Nett  Notes 

PubNe.  Prirate.  Pablic.  Private.      *eircolation.       on  hand.        Bullion. 

£  ££££££ 

Dec.5  12.807,417  13,853,212  8,612,488    8,303,523  19,866,805  8,402^.300  15,002,873 

Jan.2  12,826,362  15,071,820  9,990,624    7,903,959  20,031,185  8,227,085  14,951,572 

9  12,757,326  14,464,^48  5^60,631    9,784,767  20,836,845  6,715,255  14,308,022 

16  12,757,326  14,450,711  5,034.189  10,339,726  20,679,370  6,545,965  13,948,681  ! 

23  12,757,326  14,489,657  4,668,489  10,335,835  20,608,090  6,167,170  13,442,880 

The  reduction  in  bullion  is  about  £1,600,000  only,  including  the  £1,000,000 
jn  silver,  and  the  gold  shipped  to  Russia  and  the  United  States.  It  is  observable 
that,  notwithstanding  that  the  bullion  was,  on  December  5,  £1,500,000  more  in 
bank,  the  circulation  out  was  near  £1,000,000  less ;  a  result  produced  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  £2,200,000  in  the  notes  on  hand  paid  out  for  dividends,  which  payments 
amounted,  it  appears  by  the  diminution  in  tlie  public  deposits,  to  £5,300,000,  from 
the  2d  to  the  23d  January.  It  follows  that  the  bank  must  lose  £6,000,000  of  spe- 
cie by  exportation,  before  the  amount  of  currency  as  furnished  by  it  is  affected. 
It  appears  that  so  far  from  contracting  its  time  of  discounts,  tliat  the  private  se- 
x^urities  which  it  held  were  £600,000  more  on  January  23d,  than  December  6th, 
when  it  had  £1,600,000  more  specie.  The  principal  drain  which  it  will  feel  will 
ibe  on  American  account.  The  import  into  this  country  cannot  be  large  before  it 
produces  its  own  cure ;  but  for  the  action  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  banks  would,  as  is  usually  the  case,  at  such  times,  have  produced  such 
a  speculation  and  rise  in  prices,  as  would  already  have  given  a  great  impulse  to 
the  import  of  goods,  and  checked  that  of  specie.  Under  the  present  system  of 
finance,  it  will  require  a  larger  sum  to  produce  that  result 
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MERCA^fTILE   MISCELLANIES. 


THE  POETRY  OF  FREE  TRADE. 

TO  THS  a>ITOR  OF  THE  MERCHANTS'  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  SS7ISW. 

Dear  Sir:— Yoq  will  confer  a  fiivor  on  an  old  sobecriber  by  tranaferring  to  the  pagei 
of  your  valuable  Magaxine  the  enclosed  lines,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  "  St  Looii- 
Union,"  althongh  I  believe  they  were  written  by  an  American  gentleman,  now  residing  ii 
France.  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  of  their  poetic  merit,  bat  they  express  sentiments 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  accordance  with  that  Gospel  which  teaches 
OS  "  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  others  do  unto  us."  "  Free  Trade"  is  one  step  towards 
die  development  of  the  great  doctrine  of  **  human  brotherhood,**  to  be  found  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Him  "  who  spake  as  never  man  spake" — a  doctrine  which  all  his  fdlowers,  Catho- 
lie  and  Protestant,  profess  to  adopt  Whatever  latitude  you  may  give  to  correspondents 
in  discussing  the  **  principles  of  protection"  in  the  pages  of  your  Magazine,  I  feel  quitf 
sure  that  you  entertain  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  views  on  the  subject  The  very 
fact  of  your  opening  the  pages  of  your  journal  to  the  free  discussion  of  *'  mooted  points," 
is,  to  my  mind,  conclusive  evidence,  that  on  comparing  notes,  we  should  not  materially 
difier  as  to  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  entire  and  absolute  free  trad6  with  all  nations. 
Very  respectfully  yours,  Ac,  Cobder. 


F«EE  TRADE. 

Oh !  Time !  thou  laborer  in  the  human  field, 

To  whose  rude  scythe  all  mortal  things  must  yield ; 

Cutting  off  beauty  in  the  proudest  hour. 

Depriving  strength  of  all  his  vaunted  power — 

Among  thy  many  doings,  thou,  of  late, 

Hast  done  at  least  **  some  service  to  the  State ;" 

Mowing  Protection  down,  while  Free  Trade  stands, 

The  harbinger  of  good  to  distant  lands ; 

And  radiant  memory  paints,  in  colors  warm. 

The  last  great  deed  in  politics — Reform. 

Commercial  liberty ! — a  magic  sound — 

A  plant  first  watered,  e*en  on  British  ground  ; 

And  they  who  set  it  there  already  see 

The  sheltering  branches  of  a  healthy  tree 

Eqiuil  protection  give  to  all  who  seek 

Their  bounteous  shade — the  powerful  or  weak. 

To  you — great  league  and  leaguers ! — unto  you 
Will  grateful  commerce  pay  a  tribute  due ; 
While  many  foreign  lands  your  worth  proclaim. 
And  your  example  make  their  highest  aim. 

Bee  Russia,  thawing  in  its  icy  clime, 
Adopt  the  leading  spirit  of  the  time. 
Loosing  the  shackles  that  her  trade  restrained^ 
And  making  millions  thrive  where  ruin  reigned. 

Even  an  autocrat  can  understand 
This  is  the  cherished  welfare  of  his  land — 
The  brightest  boon  for  tillers  of  the  soil. 
An  ample  market  for  their  ceaseless  toil. 

And  now  Columbia,  o'er  the  trackless  seas. 
Unfurls  her  spangled  banner  to  the  breeze ; 
Rejects  the  trammels  of  her  former  laws, 
Gainfl  good  efiect  by  giving  better  < 
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Her  boimclleffi  fields  send  forth  f be  yellow  gnin, 
The  asefal  cotton  spreads  o*er  many  a  plain : 
The  former  giTcs  the  British  weaver  food. 
The  latter  keeps  his  occupation  good ; 
And  now  the  product  o(  his  loom  is  worn 
Upon  the  soil  that  famished  him  with  com. 
Free  Trade,  more  strong  than  diplomatic  art. 
Unites  two  nations,  thoogh  so  wide  apart : 
Gives  greater  histre  than  a  hundred  wars. 
While  smiling  Ceres  conquers  frowning  Mars. 

Italia,  too,  that  sunny  southern  clime, 
To  Free  Trade's  merry  peal  now  adds  her  chime ; 
Making  harmonious  as  her  own  sweet  tongue. 
The  jarring  chords  of  commerce,  long  unstrung. 

Lo !  France,  awakening  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
Begins  to  own  commercial  freedom's  power. 
In  her  gay  capital  behold  a  few. 
Spuming  old  notions,  now  adopt  the  new. 
liiey  meet  to  honor  him  who  long  has  been 
First  in  the  field,  a  nobler  leader  seen, 
A  peaceful  conqueror — lo !  a  Cobden  comes. 
No  clanging  trumpets,  nor  loud  sounding  drams, 
Proclaim  his  welcome  to  the  little  band, 
Who  see  with  pride  the  stranger  in  their  land. 
They  hail  no  "  hero  of  a  hundred  fights," 
But  greet  the  champion  of  a  thousand  rights. 

Oh !  Liberty — the  captive  well  may  sigh 

With  thee  to  live ;  without  thee,  wish  to  die. 

So  fettered  Commerce,  striving  to  be  free. 

Will  pme  and  die,  or  gain  its  liberty.  F.  L.  H. 


THE  MERCANTILE  CLASSES,  OR  GRADEa  , 

**  A  Sermon  of  Merchants,  preached  at  the  Melodeon,  on  Sunday,  November  39d,  1846, 
by  Theodore  Parker,  Minister  of  the  Twenty-Eighth  Congregational  Church  in  Boston," 
has  just  been  published  by  request.  The  text,  or  rather  motto,  as  it  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  character  of  the  discourse,  fitim  Ecclesiasticus  xxvii.  2,  "  A9  a  nail  tticketh  foH 
hetween  the  joinings  of  the  stones,  so  doth  ein  etick  close  between  buying  and  selling,* 
tells  a  truth,  which  scarcely  loses  any  of  its  force,  although  derived  from  a  portion  of  the 
Bibb  that  has  been  rejected  by  orthodox  authority,  as  forming  no  part  or  parcel  of  the  in- 
spired writings.  Mr.  Parker  points  out,  in  his  usual  manly,  candid,  and  forcible  maimer, 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  Posmoif,  Temptations,  OppoRTUifrriEs,  Influence,  and  Duty, 
of  Merchants.  He  distributes  men  into  four  classes.  1.  The  men  who  create  new  ma- 
terial for  human  use,  either  by  digging  it  out  of  mines  and  quarries,  fishing  it  out  of  the 
sea,  or  raising  it  out  of  the  land,  as  Producers.  2.  Men  who  transform  this  material  into 
other  shapes,  fitting  it  for  human  use ;  men  that  make  grain  into  fiour  and  bread,  cotton 
into  doth,  iron  into  needles  or  knives,  and  the  like.  These  indirect  producers  are  rlnaoed 
as  Manufrtcturers.  3.  The  third  cbes,  who  simply  use  these  things  when  thus  produced 
and  manufactured,  are  the  Consumers.  We  come  now  to  the  fourth  class,  the  Merchants, 
who  are  described  by  Mr.  Parker,  as — 

**  Men  who  buy  and  sell ;  who  buy  to  sell,  and  sell  to  buy  the  more.  They  fetch  and 
carry  between  the  other  classes.  These  are  Distributors ;  they  are  the  Merchants.  Under 
this  name  I  include  the  whole  class  who  live  by  buying  and  selling,  and  not  merely  those  con- 
▼entionally  called  Merchants  to  distinguish  them  fiY>m  small  dealers.  This  term  compriBes 
traders  behind  counters  and  traders  behind  desks ;  traders  neither  behind  counters  nor  desks. 

**  There  are  various  grmdes  of  Merchants.  They  might  be  cfaissed  and  symbolized  ac- 
cording as  they  use  a  Basket,  a  Wheelbarrowy  a  Cart,  a  Stall,  a  Booth,  a  Shop,  a  Ware- 
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house,  Coimtmg-room,  or  Bank.  Still  all  are  the  same  tfaiiig--n]en  who  live  bf  baying 
and  selling.  A  Ship  is  only  a  large  Basket,  a  Warehouse  a  costly  Stall.  Your  Pedler  iB 
a  small  Merchant  going  round  from  house  to  hoose  with  his  Basket,  to  mediate  between 
persons  ;  yoor  Merchant  only  a  great  Pedler  sending  round  from  land  to  land  with  his  Ships, 
to  mediate  between  nations  The  Israelitifili  woman  who  sits  behind  a  bench  in  her  stall 
on  the  Rialto  at  Venice,  changing  gold  into  edlver  and  copper,  or  loaning  money  to  him 
who  leaves  hat,  coat,  and  other  collaterals  in  pledge,  is  a  small  Banker.  The  Israelitish 
man  who  sits  at  Frankfbrt-on.the. Maine,  changes  drafts  into  specie,  and  lends  millions  to 
men  who  leave  in  pledge  a  mortgage  on  Uie  States  of  the  Church,  Austria,  or  Russia,  is  a 
Pawnbroker  and  Money-changer  on  a  large  scale.  By  this  arithmetic,  for  present  con- 
▼enience,  all  grades  of  Merchants  are  reduced  to  one  denomination — men  who  live  by 
bujring  and  selling.  ^ 

**  All  these  four  classes  run  into  one  another.  The  same  man  may  belong  to  all  at  the 
same  time.  All  are  needed.  At  home,  a  Merchant  is  a  mediator  to  go  between  the  Pro- 
ducer and  the  Manu&cturer — between  both  and  the  Consumer.  On  a  large  scale,  he  is  the 
mediator  who  goes  between  continents — between  producing  and  manufecturing  States — be- 
tween both  and  consuming  countries.  The  calling  is  founded  in  the  state  of  Society,  as 
that  is  a  compromise  between  Man's  permanent  nature  and  transient  condition.  So  long 
as  there  arc  Producers  and  Consumers,  there  must  be  Distributors.  The  value  of  the  call- 
ing depends  on  its  importance ;  its  usefulness  is  the  measure  of  its  respectability.  The 
most  usefiil  calling  must  be  the  noblest.  If  it  is  difficult,  demanding  great  ability  and  self- 
sacrifice,  it  is  yet  more  noble.  A  useless  calling  is  disgraceful ;  one  that  injures  mankind — 
infamous.  Tried  by  this  standard,  the  Producers  seem  nobler  than  the  Distributors ;  they 
than  the  mere  Consumers.  This  may  not  be  the  popular  judgment  now,  but  must  one  day 
become  so,  for  Mankind  is  slowly  learning  to  judge  by  the  natural  Law  published  by  Jesus— 
that  he  who  would  be  greatest  of  all,  must  be  most  efTectivcly  the  Servant  of  all 

"  There  are  some  who  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  any  of  the  active  classes,  who  are  yet 
Producers,  Mannfecturers,  and  Distributors,  by  their  Head  more  than  their  Hand ;  men 
who  have  fertile  Heads;  Producers,  M anufkcturers,  and  Distributors  of  Thought;  active 
in  the  most  creative  way.  Here,  however^  the  common  rule  is  inverted :  the  Producers  are 
few — men  of  Genius ;  the  Manufacturers  many— men  of  Talent ;  the  Distributors— 
of  Tact ;  men  who  remember,  and  talk  with  tongue  or  pen.    Their  name  is  legion.** 


THE  BRITISH  TOBACCO  WAREHOUSE  AT  LIVERPOOL. 
A  writer  in  Chambers*  (Edinburgh)  Journal,  gives  a  very  interesting  description  of  Her 
Majesty's  Tobacco  Warehouse,  connected  with  the  customs,  which  he  describes  as  equal 
to  the  tobacco  depot  in  London,  one  of  the  largest  storehouses  in  the  world.  This  **  com- 
mercial wonder  **  gives  a  very  comprehensive  notion  of  what  John  Bull  habitually  pofis 
into  the  atmosphere.  The  account  will  interest  the  commercial  reader,  and  we  therefore 
transfer  it  to  the  pages  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  without  abridgement. 

'*  Entering  by  a  dingy  court-yard  adjoining  the  Queen*s  Docks,  I  was  conducted  into  this 
Liverpool  tobacco  warehouse.  The  first  sensation  on  entering,  is  that  of  an  intense  acrid 
odor,  which  afTects  not  only  the  nostrils,  bm  the  breathing,  for  the  atmosphere  is  loaded 
with  tobacco  effluvia.  Somewhat  inconvenienced  by  this  feeling,  we  pass  up  an  aisle  or 
interval  between  rows  of  casks,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  centre  of  the  vast  apartment. 
The  light,  which  is  admitted  by  the  roof,  reveals  hogsheads  on  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  piled 
up  on  every  side,  leaving  passages  between  for  the  operations  of  the  attendants.  The 
length  of  the  building  is  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  and  its  breadth  two  hundred 
and  fifty ;  the  roof  bein;^  supported  on  small  but  strong  cast-iron  pillars,  so  as  to  aflbrd  the 
largest  possible  accommodation  in  the  space.  Great  as  is  this  enck)6ure,  it  has  latterly 
been  found  too  circumscribed  for  the  storing  of  the  large  quantities  of  tobacco  imported 
into  Liverpool,  and  several  additions  to  the  building  have  recently  been  made.  There  is 
not  a  particle  of  architectural  ornament  about  the  structure.  The  exterior  shows  nothing 
but  a  dead  wall ;  one  side  forms  a  wall  to  the  dock,  and  the  other  is  separated  from  the 
Mersey  by  a  pleasant  parade.  Indeed,  the  whole  building  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  ahed, 
round  which  custom-house  regulations  have  thrown  an  air  of  isolation. 

"  All  the  tobacco  which  comes  to  the  port  of  Liverpool  must,  except  in  special  cases, 
be  warehoused  in  this  building.  It  is  here  examined  by  the  owner  or  importer*,  who 
select  that  which  is  good,  and  on  which  they  deem  it  profitable  to  pay  the  dutv  of  three 
shillings  per  pound.  That  which  is  rejected  is  cast  aside  and  burned.  The  hogsheads 
Miich  contain  the  tobacco  are  roughly  and  widely  made,  but  they  are  very  firm  and  stronf , 
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wad  each  containa  about  twelve  or  fbarteen  hundred  wei^t.  When  one  is  to  be  examined^ 
it  is  brought  from  a  heap,  and  set  upright  on  the  gronnd.  The  fastening  of  the  staves  at 
the  lower  part  is  unloosed,  and  the  w(K>d-work  is  then  lifted  bodily  up,  leaving  the  tobacco 
exposed  as  a  large  compact  cylindrical  mass.  A  workman  then  digs  into  it  with  an  iron 
crow-bar,  and  large  pieces,  like  cakes,  are  removed.  These  are  examined,  and  a  judg- 
ment pronounced  on  their  quality.  A  portion  is  pulled  out  as  a  sample,  wrapped  nea  jy 
up,  and  marked  with  certain  cabalistic  figures  known  to  the  initiated.  The  whole  is  then 
firmly  pressed  together  again,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  is  placed  in  the  cask,  hooped,  and 
removed.  Every  piece  of  tobacco  that  leaves  this  warehouse  must  pay  duty  ;  and  even 
the  samples  thus  selected,  small  though  they  be,  are  charged,  though,  if  they  arc  again 
brought  back,  the  amount  is  returned. 

"  Nearly  ail  the  tobacco  stored  here  is  from  the  United  States  of  America,  but  principally 
from  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  is  all  in  an  unmanufacmred  state,  consisting  of  the  Ught 
brown  leaves  rolled  together  and  compressed.  The  warehouse  contains  the  largest  quan- 
tity towards  the  beginning  of  winter,  or  just  after  time  has  been  given  for  the  autumn 
leaves  to  be  gathered,  dried,  and  sent  across  the  Atlantic.  On  the  day  of  my  visit,  it  was 
calculated  that  about  twenty  thousand  casks  were  in  the  warehouse ;  and  if  we  suppose 
each  of  them  to  contain,  on  an  average,  twelve  hundred  weight,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  « 
twenty-six  millions  eight  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  realizing  a  reve- 
nue to  government  of  nearly  four  million  pounds  sterling.  Although  this,  however,  must 
have  been  the  accumtdated  stock,  the  yearly  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  in 
1842,  was  22,309,360  lbs. ;  increased  to  this  amount  from  8,000,000  lbs.  imported  in  1798. 
The  duty  received  in  ihe  former  years  was  jC3,580,164.  The  ideas  called  up  by  such  a 
mass  of  tobacco  are  perfectly  staggering.  If  the  raateriQl  ministered  to  the  necessities  of 
man,  the  si^t  of  so  many  millions  of  pounds  would  be  quite  cheering.  But  to  think  that 
the  tobacco,  piled  in  such  enormous  quantities  here,  is  all  to  vanish  in  smoke  through  the 
medium  of  the  mouths  of  enlightened  Britons,  quite  overpowers  the  imagination,  and 
completely  baffles  the  grasp  of  common  sense.  The  idea  of  a  nation  like  the  British, 
which  is  now  doing  such  wonderful  work  for  all  humanity  and  all  time,  gravely,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  pufling  out  in  smoke,  or  inhaling  in  dust  every  year,  more  than  twenty- 
two  million  pounds'  weight  of  tobacco,  and  finding  ways  and  means  to  pay  betiveen  three 
and  four  million  pounds  sterling  for  the  privilege  to  do  so,  is  really,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
very  humbling  to  the  pride  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  yet  this  is  not  all.  I  have 
merely  indicated  the  quantity  on  which  'duty  is  paid  ;  but*  Mr.  M'Culloch  calculates  that 
one-third  of  what  is  consumed  in  Great  Britain  is  supplied  by  the  smuggler  ;  which  will 
give,  as  the  grand  annual  total,  about  thirty-three  million  and  a  half  pounds'  wei^t ! 
This  is  only  about  a  sixteenth  part  less  than  the  quantity  we  require  every  year  for  home 
ccmsumption  of  the  more  innocent  and  amiable  luxury,  tea.  Tobacco  may,  as  Arthur 
Cayley,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  says,  be 

*  Poison  that  caret ;  a  vapor  that  affords 
Content  more  solid  than  the  smile  of  lords ; 
Rest  to  the  weory ;  to  the  honfry  food ; 
The  last  kiod  refufe  of  the  wise  and  good.* 

But  all  the  imagination  and  fancy,  wit  and  humor  of  poets,  will  not  bate  one  jot  of  our 
sadness  at  the  mighty  monument  of  human  frailty  exhibited  in  these  great  receptacles. 

**  About  the  centre  of  the  warehouse  is  built  a  large  furnace,  which  was  crackling  and 
roaring  most  lustily  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  while  hot  fleams  shot  out  from  chinks  in  the 
massive  iron  doors,  giving  evidence  of  the  fearful  fire  within.  In  every  establishment  there 
is  always  something  known  by  a  jocular  nickname,  and  the  standing  joke  about  this 
furnace  is  to  call  it  **  Queen  Victoria's  Tobacco  Pipe."  All  the  rejected  tobacco  is  burned 
in  this  right  royal  tobacco  pipe.  Fortunately  for  the  citizens  of  Liverpool,  the  tobacco 
Mmrehouse  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  all  dwelling-houses,  otherwise  the  strong 
fumes  arising  from  the  furnace-chimney  would  prove  anything  but  conducive  to  health. 
Behind  the  furnace  is  a  large  circular  recess,  in  which  the  tobacco  ashes  are  piled  up  to 
the  extent  of  several  cart-loads.  They  are  found  useful  in  many  chemical  preparations, 
and  being  of  a  silicious  nature,  form  a  good  dentifiice. 

**  At  one  end  of  the  warehouse,  there  is  a  division  called  the  Cigar  Room.  This  con- 
tains myriads  of  cigars,  neatly  and  firmly  packed  in  convenient  cases.  None  of  these  are 
of  course  allowed  to  be  taken  away  without  the  payment  of  duty,  though,  in  cases  where 
they  are  required  for  ships'  stores  or  exportation,  a  drawback,  or  repayment  of  the  duty,  to 
the  extent  (^  2s.  7}d.  per  pound,  is  made.  Besides  the  foreign  cigars,  a  vast  quantity  are 
made  at  home  ;  but  it  is  clearly  understood,  from  the  expose*  that  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  London  newspapers,  that  many  of  the  latter  are  of  British  growth  as 
well  as  British  manufacture.    Not  only  are  dried  cabbage  leaves,  and  other  materials  of 
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the  kind,  liberally  used  for  the  purpose,  bat  in  a  rroent  case  inquired  into  by  ^  Loid 
Mayor  at  the  manaion-hoose,  it  was  shown  that  some  cigars  are  entirely  composed  of 
Proton  piper.  In  this  cigar  room  there  are  also  large,  heavy  packages  of  the  fi^r  sort* 
of  tobacco  known  by  the  name  of  ♦  Cavendish,'  *  Negrohead,*  *  Honey-dew,*  Slc  This 
finer  sort  is  obtained  from  those  parts  of  America  where  the  climate  is  wanner  than  in 
Virginia.  Here  also  are  piled  numerous  packages  of  a  cubical  form,  one  loot  thick,  con- 
taining South  American  tobacco,  the  covering  consisting  of  cattle  skins,  apparently  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  stitched  firmly  together.  They  were  Ijdng  round  in  great  numbers,  and 
resembled  a  mighty  pile  of  brown  and  variegated  hairy  trunks.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  to 
find  here,  wrapping  tobacco,  the  skin  of  some  noble  animal  that  may  have  ranged  fi^ly 
over  South  American  plains,  ontU  the  desire  to  '  turn  an  honest  penny '  by  the  sale  of  its 
hide,  tempted  a  hunter  to  ensnare  it  with  the  fiital  lasso.  Several  of  these  packages, 
which  had  been  slightly  damaged  by  the  salt  water,  had  been  opened,  and,  as  I  understoody 
were  considered  not  good  enough  for  the  smokers  of  this  country,  and  were  to  be  exported 
to  Africa  for  the  use  of  the  negroea  In  the  same  room,  some  men  were  engaged  in  chop- 
ping off  the  hard  woody  fibres  of  the  canes,  on  which  the  owners  would  not  pay  du^. 
These  fiagments  are  all  gathered  together,  and,  on  the  principle  that  all  is  valueless  which 
pays  no  duty,  are  cast  into  the  fire. 

**  The  utmost  attention  is  paid  Co  accuracy  in  weighing  the  tobacco  previous  to  charging 
it  with  duty.  Scales  which  weigh  about  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  weight  at  a  time,  aro 
used  ;  and  after  the  workmen  have  steadily  actuated  the  pile  in  one  of  the  scales,  they  all 
withdraw.  A  circle  is  formed,  within  which  none  but  the  proper  officers  are  alk>wed  to 
enter ;  and  when  they  have  ascertained  the  weight,  a  signal  is  given,  the  spell  is  dissolved, 
and  the  pile  is  removed.  The  celerity  with  which  the  workmen  fix  it  again  in  its  covering, 
is  surprising.  The  staves,  which  seem  as  if  they  were  kept  fit>m  (ailing  to  pieces  only  by 
a  slight  attachment  to  one  of  the  ends,  are  lifted  up  in  a  mass,  and  brought  down,  covering 
the  material.  A  rope  is  slipped  round  the  lower  part,  to  keep  them  together,  the  hoops  are 
rapidly  fixed  on,  and  the  hogshead  tilted  up  and  placed  under  a  powerful  screw,  which 
compresses  the  tobacco  firmly  down,  previous  to  the  fiistening  of  the  other  end. 

**  In  the  dock  a4joining  the  warehouse  the  tobacco  vessels  are  generally  moored ;  and 
the  hogsheads  carted  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  ship's  side  into  the  safe-keeping  of  Her 
Majesty's  revenue  officers.  The  warehouse  is  the  property  of  the  corporation  of  Liverpool^ 
which  receives  from  government  an  annual  rent  for  it  of  £4,364  58. 

*'  It  may  truly  be  said  that  this  tobacco  warehouse  is  a  *  commercial  wond^.*  It  is 
wonderful  to  think  that  all  ttus  mighty  store,  springing  from  the  soil  of  the  new  world,  is 
soon  to  be  cast  forth  into  our  atmosphere  in  clouds  of  smoke  from  meerschaum,  cigar,  and 
'  duJeen ;'  and  still  more  wonderful  to  think  of  the  dreamy  visions  and  cloudy  air-castlee, 
and  damaged  health  and  mean  habits,  to  which  all  this  smoking  must  give  rise.  It  is  in- 
deed a  moral  wonder,  which  men  ought  to  contemplate  with  sad  and  serious  feelings." 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  which  have  been  acquired  by  conquest,  oes- 
■ion,  purchase,  or  colonization,  while  they  ciniumscribe  the  earth  with  a  chain  of  subjected 
provinces,  constitute,  probably,  the  most  extraordinary  political  spectacle  of  the  present  age. 
In  those  colonies,  scattered  through  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  supreme  government 
has  established  Biitish  Uws ;  it  preserves  their  social  order  through  the  agency  of  military 
force,  composed  of  ro]ral  and  colonial  troops,  and  has  introduced  a  European  system  of  edu- 
cation, commerce,  and  religion.  Some  of  those  colonies  have  been  &r  fixnn  constituting 
sources  of  wealth,  their  expenses  exceeding  their  revenues ;  yet,  fi-om  causes  connected 
with  the  protection  of  its  maritime  ascendency — as  profitable  markets  for  its  products,  or 
for  other  purposes — they  have  been  fortified  and  sustained,  as  possessions  which  are  to  be 
maintained  and  protected. 

Let  us  briefly  enumerate  those  colonial  establishments.  Commencing  with  the  West 
Indies,  we  find  the  British  government  in  possession  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  Tobago, 
Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St  Lucia,  St.  Christopher, 
Montserrat,  Nevis,  Tortola,  and  the  Virgin  Isles,  New  Providence,  the  Bahamas,  and 
^  Bermudas,  to  which  are  added  Demerare,  Essequibo,  Berbioe,  Honduras,  and  the 
Poland  Islands.    It  is  probably  well  known,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  staple  aiti- 
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ciet  of  fogar,  mm,  and  moUnes,  which  sappUes  the  raaikets  of  the  world,  is  derived  from 
those  coloDiee ;  and  in  return,  they  doubtleas  afibrd  an  extensive  field  of  consamption  for 
various  species  of  British  products.  In  North  America,  it  holds  the  colonies  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfoundland,  Labra- 
dor, and  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory. 

If  we  direct  oar  attention  to  Asia,  we  find  the  government  of  Great  Britain  in  posses- 
aaon  of  the  vast  empire  of  India,  exporting  from  its  colonies  the  gold,  gems,  silk,  ivory, 
and  spices  of  Hindoetan,  Ceylon,  Penaiig,  Malacca,  and  Singapore,  and  exercising  a  pa- 
cific jurisdiction  over  them  by  the  exercise  of  policy  or  military  force.  In  Australasia,  it 
holds  the  colonial  establishments  of  New  South  Wales,  Van  Dieraan's  Island,  Swan  River, 
and  Southern  Australia.  From  its  colonies  in  Africa — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius, 
and  Seychelles,  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia,  Acora,  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  and  a  few  minor  colonial  establishments — it  receives  ivory,  gold,  and  other  pro- 
ducts. Besides  those,  are  its  European  colonial  possessions — Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Gozo, 
Corfi],  Cephalonia,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Zante,  Paxo,  Cerigo,  and  Heligoland.  Those 
several  colonies  occupy  an  area  of  2,1 19,708  square  miles,  with  a  total  population  of 
107,708,32a.  Their  total  exports  and  imports  amount  to  the  value  of  ^£55,533,500  ster- 
ling ;  and  they  possess  a  shipping,  which  has  grown  to  the  toimege  of  7,514,585  tons. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  YORK,  IN  1691. 
To  Fbeexan  Hunt,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  ;— 

Among  the  papers  which  I  have  collected,  pertaining  to  the  history  of  New  York,  when 
a  eolony,  is  a  curious  petition  fitmi  the  then  merchants  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  the 
cokmial  legislature.  Compare  New  York,  as  it  now  is,  with  what  it  then  wa»— its  trads 
and  commerce  then,  with  now. 

Wall-street,  in  1691,  was  the  outside  of  the  city  on  the  north.  This  street  was  them 
called  "  Ciugal'Street," 

Broadway,  in  1691,  was  known  by  the  name  of  "  Broad  Wagon  Way." 

Yours,  &c.,  E.  Meriam. 

To  the  Honorable  their  m^esties  Commander-in-chief  and  their  majesties  Councel  of 
The  Province  of  New  York.  The  petition  of  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  New  Yorit 
whose  names  are  subscribed. 

That  by  the  navigation  and  traffic  of  New  York,  (albnost)  the  whole  revenue  for  the 
support  and  maintainance  of  their  majesties  government  of  this  province,  doth  arise  and 
grow,  and  altogether  depend  upon  the  same. 

That  by  the  importation  of  European  goods  fix)m  Boston  and  other  places,  the  money, 
Bullion,  FuTB,  and  other  returns,  are  drawn  away  from  hence ;  whereby  the  merchants  arc 
disabled  to  send  for  goods  directly  from  England,  and  by  that  means  our  number  of  ship- 
ping being  decreased,  our  seamen  diminished,  and  our  trade  discouraged ;  our  provisions 
and  other  produces  of  the  country,  will  lie  upon  our  hands  for  want  of  exportation,  and 
our  neighbours  will  be  able,  in  a  short  time,  not  only  to  set  their  own  price  upon  whatever 
goods  they  bring  to  us,  but  also  upon  such  goods  of  our  own  production  as  tfiey  transport 
from  us. 

That  the  exportation  of  wheat  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  is  a  great  detriment 
to  this  city  and  province,  and  the  impoverishing  and  destruction  of  numbers  of  people,  vix.  : 
Boatmen,  Millers,  Bakers,  &c  who  otherwise  get  a  livelyhood,  and  maintain  their  &mi- 
Hes  out  of  the  same.  That  the  exportation  of  whale  oyl  token  and  made  in  this  province, 
otherwise  than  from  this  city,  is  manifestly  hurtful  to  trade,  and  a  general  inconvenience 
to  this  city  and  province,  our  neighbours  thereby  reaping  all  the  profit  and  gain  of  the  la- 
bour, hazard,  and  industry  of  the  people  of  this  government 

They  therefore  pray,  that  the  premis  may  be  taken  into  consideration. 


Rip  Van  Dam, 
Christofher  Gore, 
Jakes  Mills, 
Charles  Lodwice, 
Samuel  Brent, 


Stephen  Delancet, 
Richard  Jones, 
Thos.  Newhan, 
A.  Depeyster, 
JohnBarbanb. 
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COMMERCE  OF  SINGAPORE.* 
We  have  now  before  n«,  a  copy  of  "  The  Singapore  Free  Press  and  Mercantile  Ad- 
vertiser,** of  the  30th  July,  1846,  and  also  a  "Price  Cnrrent'*  from  that  place,  of  the 
same  date.  No  duties  are  required  to  be  paid  in  that  port,  either  upon  imports  or  ex- 
ports, nor  are  any  charges  demanded  upon  the  vessels  of  foreign  nations.  The  accounts 
are  there  kept  in  Spanish  dollars  and  cents.  The  usual  credits  upon  sales  of  European 
goods,  are  three  months ;  upon  those  of  India  and  China,  two  months ;  and  produce  is 
generally  purchased  for  money.  The  ordinary  weight,  is  the  picnl  of  133)  pounds.  Sah 
and  rice  are  sold  by  the  **  coyan'*  of  40  piculs ;  Java  tobacco,  by  the  "  corge**  of  40  bas- 
kets ;  Bengal  rice,  wheat,  and  grain,  by  the  bag,  containing  3  Bengal  '*  maundis  ;**  Indian 
piece  goods,  by  the  **  corge"  of  20  piculs ;  gold  and  silver  thread,  by  the  "  catty  "  of  ||3€ 
weight ;  and  gold  dust,  by  the  "  bunkal,**  which  weighs  ^.  Of  the  nature  of  the  trade 
with  China,  we  subjoin  the  following  advertisement,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Journal  that  we  have  before  mentioned : — 

**  Just  received,  ex  *  Mischief,*  from  China,  ladies'  gold  and  silver  card-cases  of  curious 
workmanship ;  gold  and  silver  fens,  wit^  ivory  feces ;  ivory  junks  and  boats,  richly  carved ; 
ivory  castles ;  ivory  chessmen  of  sorts ;  mother-of-pearl  fish  counters ;  mother-of-pearl 
and  ivory  puzzles,  Ac." 

From  the  "  Singapore  Price  Current,**  we  have  also  the  record  of  the  amount  of  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor,  as  well  as  the  number  of  arrivals  and  departures  from  its  port,  from 
the  22d  to  the  29th  of  July.  From  this  document,  it  appears,  that  during  that  period 
there  arrived  in  the  port  of  Singapore  3  Dutch  vessels,  7  British  vessels,  and  1  steamship 
of  that  nation,  as  well  as  1  American  vessel,  all  from  the  several  ports  of  Batavia,  Rio, 
Bombay,  Penang,  Palembang,  Borneo,  China,  and  New  York.  During  the  period  inter- 
venmg  between  the  25th  and  29th  oi  July,  there  were  9  British  and  1  Spanish  veflsel 
which  left  that  port  for  the  several  ports  of  Macao  and  Amoy,  Penang,  Hong  Koog, 
Manlmein,  Malacca,  Pedier  coast,  and  ManiUa.  The  following  table,  showing  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor  of  Singapore,  on  the  30th  of  July  last,  is  doubtless  accurate : — 

SmPPING  m  THX  HABBOR. 

VeMeb*  names.  Tons.  Commander*.  Coaslgneee.  DetUnatioB. 

H.  C.  steamer  Spiteful Maitland ^ 

Hambro*  schooner  Hebe....     100  Hullock.  Behn,  Meyer  &  Co.  Penang. 

Belgian  bark  Schelde 300  Clayes.  Behn,  Meyer  &  Ca  China. 

Bremen  bark  Anna 500  Wessels.  Behn,  Meyer  &  Co.  Batavia. 

B.  bark  Prince  Albert.. 232  Keld.  Almeida  &  Sous.  Mauritius. 

B.  brig  Richard  &.  William..     163  Brigstock.  Maclaine,  Eraser  &.  Co.  «. 

D.  brig  Tartar «.    220  Simple.  W.  C.  Leisk.  Batavia. 

D.  schooner  Swallow 60  Scott  W.  C.  Leisk.  For  Sale. 

B.  bark  Bowling 253  Gende.  Hamilton,  Gray  &.  Co.  LiverpooL 

B.  bark  Royal  Alberi 407  Balderston.  MarUn,  Dyce  &  Co.  

American  ^p  Huntress....     600  Gillespie.  Boustead,Schwabe&.Co.  Whampoa. 

B.  schooner  Julia »     .... ,  Gushing.  W.  R.  Palerson  &  Co.  Sarawak. 

B.  bark  Boadicea 421  Warland.  Shaw,  Whitehead  &  Co.  Batavia. 

Arab  ship  Macobbar Oppice.  Syed  Omer.  Calcutta. 

B.  ship  Kusrovie ».    700  Middleton.  G^eo.  Armstrong  &.  Co.  Siam. 

'    Nativb  Craft,  BRmsH. — Buffalo,  Enseng,  Emma,  Psyche. 

Dutch. — Tin  Goan,  Fatahool  Salam,  Louisa,  Fatahool  Barre,  Goan  Lee,  Karap,  Goat 
Goan,  Fattal  Khair,  Tan  Groan,  Iksing,  Bopaul,  Pjoennating,  Goan  Lee,  Kim  Soon  Goan, 
and  Vrouw  Jacoba. 

Malay. — Mohabar  and  Young  Queen. 

Among  the  articles  in  the  Singapore  market,  the  prices  of  which  are  stated  in  the 
Price  Current,  we  would  specify  those  of  arrack,  beteUnut,  China  camphor,  cassia  lignea, 

*  For  an  article  on  the  Commerce  of  Malacca,  Singapore,  ^lc.,  by  J.  Balestier,  Esq., 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Singapore,  see  pp.  351-355  of  the  present  number  of  this  Magazine. 
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Manridns  and  Ceylon  ebony,  Pahang  fljold  duet,  nx>ther-of-peaii  dteUa,  maoe»  natmegi, 
ofnoQt*  pepper^  sago,  aandal-wood,  China  nankin,  Canton  raw  ailk^tea,  and  tortoiae-sfaell. 
In  the  brief  view,  of  the  reeonreea  and  commerce  of  Singapore,  which  we  have  taken^  it 
appears  that  a  considerable  amount  of  trade  is  proeecated  from  its  port  The  progress  of 
oommerdal  enterprise  is  donbtless  destined  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  oriental  na- 
tions ;  and  we  hope  that  the  moral  condition  of  those  countries  wi]l  be  improved,  in  pro- 
portion to  die  advance  of  their  improvement  in  other  respects. 


CORN  PREFERABLE  TO  MONEY  FOR  IRELAND. 
Amasa  Walker,  of  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Worcester 
Transcript,  in  which  he  gives  several  reasons  for  sending  com  to  Ireland,  instead  ef 
money.  The  com,  or  breadstufis  of  some  sort,  is  what  the  starving  people  need,  and 
will  be  available  as  soon  as  received.  If  we  send  money,  we  create  a  demand  ibr  com 
in  Ireland  and  England,  and  thus  enhance  the  i^ce  of  com  there  for  sale ;  while  if  we 
send  the  com  it  will  supply  to  an  extent  the  great  demand  existing  for  it,  and  bring  large 
quantities  now  stored  up  there  into  market  at  reduced  prices.  Besides,  if  we  send  money 
fiinda,  it  is  virtually  carrying  so  much  money  out  of  thie  country,  which  may,  and  very 
probably  will,  be  expended  in  bujring  wheat  of  the  English  monopolists,  or  from  traders 
from  the  Black  Sea ;  and  making  a  market  for  the  produce  of  other  nations  instead  of 
onr  own.  Intelligent  people  in  Ireland,  from  their  own  observation,  are  led  to  say  that 
they  "  believe  our  donation  will  be  worth  double  if  sent  in  com,  instead  of  money,  bil)s 
of  exchange,  and  the  like.** 


SMUGGLING  BY  AMERICAN  AND  FRENCH  WHALERS. 

North  American  and  French  whalers  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  frequent  visiteiB 
to  San  Carlos,  Pera,  as  they  can  there  provide  themselves,  at  a  cheap  rate,  with  provisioDB 
for  the  long  firiiing  season.  All  the  captains  bring  goods  uriiicfa  they  smuggle  on  shore, 
where  thegr  sell  or  exchange  them  at  a  high  profit.  A  custom-house  officer  is,  indeed,  sent 
on  board  every  vessel  to  examine  what  is  to  be  unshipped ;  but  a  few  dollars  will  silence 
him,  and  make  him  fevor  the  contraband  operations,  which  are  carried  on  without  much 
reserve.  A  French  captain  brought  to  Chiloe  a  quantity  of  wata-'proof  doaks  and  hats, 
made  of  a  sort  of  black  waxed  cloth,  and  sold  them  to  a  dealer  in  San  Carlos.  To  evade 
the  duty,  he  sem  his  men  on  shore,  each  wearing  one  of  these  hats  and  cloaks,  which  they 
deposited  in  the  dealer's  store,  and  then  returned  on  board  the  ship,  dressed  in  their  sail- 
or's g»rb.  This  was  repeated  so  often,  that  at  length  it  was  intimated  to  the  captain,  that 
if  his  men  had  a  feney  to  come  on  shore  with  such  hats  and  cloaks,  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  but  it  must  be  on  condition  of  their  returning  on  board  dressed  in  the  same 
costome. 


INGENIOUS  METHOD  OF  SMUGGLING  TOBACCO. 

Syreen,  a  custom-house  officer  at  Liverpool,  apprehended  a  woman  named  Ellin  Smith, 
a  passenger  on  board  an  American  vessel,  on  suspicion  of  having  smuggled  tobacco  in  her 
possession.  Upon  examining  her  dress,  seventeen  pounds  of  tobacco  were  found  concealed 
under  it ;  but  the  most  remarkable  of  the  expedients  which  had  been  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  lynx-eyed  deputies  of  the  customs,  was  that  of  giving  to  the  con- 
traband leaf  the  resembh^noe  of  a  loaf.  A  quantity  of  cut  tobacco  had 'been  pressed  into 
a  tin,  over  which  a  thin  layer  of  dough  was  spread,  which,  being  baked,  had  the  appear- 
ance to  the  eye  of  a  veritable  loaC  The  quantity  of  tobacco  which  the  woman  had  c<m- 
trived  to  secrete  in  this,  and  other  modes,  amounted  to  no  less  than  seventy  pounds. 
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STATISTICS   OF  POPULATION. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS, 

A  Siatistieal  View  of  the  Popukrtion  of  MattackueetUy  firm,  1765  <o  1840.    By  Jon 
Chickerino,  M.  D.   -8yo.,  pp.  160.    Boston:  Charles C. Little  &.  James  Brown. 

The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  exhibit  the  increase  of  the  population  of  MaBsachoaetts, 
and  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  number  and  proportions  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  several  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  dming  the  period  of  seventy-five  yeare,  from  1765 
to  1840. 

It  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  well  spare  to  give  even  a  comprehensive  analy- 
sis of  the  contents  of  this  very  ingenious,  able,  and  thorough  statistical  view  of  the  prog^ress 
of  population  in  the  **  Old  Bay  State."  The  author,  a  modest  and  retiring  gentleman,  jb, 
so  far  as  we  know,  vrithout  a  rival  on  the  score  of  statistics  in  ^lis  country,  and  were  he  a 
resident  of  Great  Britain,  the  administration  of  that  kingdom  would  not  permit  him  to 
remain  long  in  seclusion.  His  untiring  industry,  and  talent  &r  statistical  analysis,  would 
there  be  ftdly  appreciated  and  amply  rewarded.  It  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that  our' gov- 
ernment did  not  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  this  gentleman,  in  the  organization  of  the  sta- 
tistical bureau,  projected  by  a  member  of  Congress  from  this  State,  the  Hon.  Zadok  Pratt, 
of  PrattBviUe.  But  partizans  prefer  votes  to  ability,  and  we  must  patiently  wait  for  that 
**  good  time  coming,"  when  honesty  and  capacity  shall  take  the  precedence  of  political 
quackery  and  corruption.  We  shall  refer  to  this  work  again ;  in  the  meantime  we  com- 
mend it  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progresi  6f  statistioal  science,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  that  the  worthy  author  may  meet  with  the  encouragement  his  ei^rpriae  and  labors 
80  eminently  deserve. 

We  can  find  room,  at  this  time,  for  only  a  single  extract  fiom  this  carefiilly  compiled 
work,  which  exhibils  the  average  increase  of  popuktioD  in  MassacfanBetts,  from  17(^  lo 
1790>- 

•«  On  the  16th  of  February,  1776,  a  resdve  passed  the  legislature  for  taking  a  census  of 
the  cokmy  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  of  viiadi  the  returns  show  the  number  of  &e  whites  to 

have  been,  in  that  year. ^ 3d3«418 

from  which  deduct  17,623  in  York  county,  14,110  in  Cumberland  county,  and 

15,546  in  Linoohi  county,  belonging  to  the  State  of  Maine 47,979 

and  we  have.. , 986,139 

The  whole  number  of  the  blacks  was  5,249,  from  which  deduct  241  oo  account 
of  the  three  counties  in  Maine ^ 4,761 

and  we  have  for  the  whole  population  in  1776 390,900 

which  is  only  139  less  than  the  mean  number  in  1775,  as  deduced  fircnn  the  aver- 
age increase  of  the  census  in  1765. 

In  1784,  the  number  o(  the  polls  in  Massachusetts  Bay  was 90,757 

fiom  which  deduet,  on  accoum  of  the  three  counties  in  Maine.... 13,733 

and  we  have  for  the  number  of  the  polls. , ,. ,.^.....      77  034 

By  multiplying  this  number  by  4 J,  we  have  346,653,  which  is  281  less  than  346^4, 
the  mean  number  in  1785,  as  deduced  fiwm  the  average  increase  fitjm  1765.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  the  censuses  of  1776  and  1784,  in  order  to  show  their  near  agreement  with  the 
results  deduced  from  the  average  mcrease. 

The  average  increase  of  Massachusetts,  in  each  period  often  years,  fix)m  1765  to  1790, 
.was  19.2054  per  cent ;  and  from  1790  to  1840,  14J2606  per  cent 

The  average  increase  of  Maasachusetts,  in  each  period  of  twenty  yeare,  fitmi  1765  to 
1790,  was  42.0992  per  cent,  and  fi<Qin  1790  to  1640, 30.5551  per  coit. 
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The  arenge  increase  of  Boston,  in  each  period  of  ten  jeais,  from  1790  to  1840,  was 
38.506  per  cent ;  and  of  the  rest  of  the  State  onlf  13.3173  per  cent 

The  increase  of  Maaaa(^usettB,  from  1765  to  1840,  was  493,551,  6t  902.1515  per  cent ; 
of  Boston,  77,863,  or  501.6945  percent ;  and  of  the  rest  of  the  State,  415,688,  or  181.8177 
per  cent. 

The  average  increase  of  Masaachosetts,  from  1765  to  1840,  in  each  twenty-five  irears, 
was  44^688  per  cent  ^  in  each  twenty  years,  34.2950  per  cent ;  in  each  ten  years,  15.8857 

Ccent ;  in  each  fire  yean,  7.6503  per  cent ;  and  in  each  year,  1.4853  per  cent  This 
is  0.1433  per  oent  per  annum  greater  than  13430  per  cent,  the  rate  from  1790  to  1840. 
It  will  appear  from  these  statements,  that  the  average  increase  of  the  population  of  Mas- 
SBchosetts  was  greater  from  1765  to  1790  than  it  has  been  since.  Had  the  rate  oontimied 
tfie  same,  the  nmnber  would  have  been  911,749  in  1840.  Also,  the  increase  of  Boston 
was,  on  an  avemge,  ranch  less  daring  the  first  twenty-five  years,  than  that  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  State,  and  much  greyer  during  the  last  two  periods  of  twenty-five  years  each, 
blowing  a  tendency  to  a  centralization  in  Boston.** 


INCREASE  OF  POPULATION  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES. 

The  Home  Miarionary  thus  sums  up  the  growth  of  the  Western  States : — 

Obk)  welcomed  the  first  permanent  settlers  in  1788;  now  is  occupied  by  1,733,000 
people. 

Michigan,  to  which  the  attention  of  emigrants  was  turned  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago, 
now  has  300,000  people. 

Indiana,  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1816,  has  received  a  population  of  mote  than  half 
a  million  since  1630,  and  now  numbers  more  than  900,000  inhabitants. 

Illinois  was  organized  as  a  separate  territory  in  1810,  and  entered  the  Union  as  a  State 
in  1818.  From  tbsit  date,  its  population  trebled  every  ten  years  till  the  hist  census,  and  in 
the  last  five  years  it  has  arisen  fit)m  476,000  to  700,000. 

MnsouBi,  which  in  1816  had  only  30,800  people,  has  now  600,000,  faavng  increased 
50  per  cent  in  five  yeaia 

Iowa  was  scarcely  heard  of  at  the  E!ast  ten  years  ago ;  it  is  but  fourteen  years  since  the 
•nly  white  inhabitants,  north  of  the  MisMuri  une,  were  a  few  Indian  traders.  More  than 
100,000  now  make  that  beautifal  land  their  home ;  60,000  of  whom  have  gone  in  dmring 
the  last  four  yearSb 

Wisconsin  was  organized  ten  years  ago ;  the  marshals  have  just  taken  the  census,  and, 
from  preaent  appearances,  the  population  will  vary  but  Unle  from  150,000,  being  an  increase 
of  100,000  in  five  years.  One  portion  of  the  territory,  33  miles  by  30,  which,  ten  years 
ago,  was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  now  nombeis  30,000  inhabitants;  and  the  emigration  to 
that  portion  of  the  West  is  greater  than  ever.  The  seven  new  States  and  Territories 
above  enumerated — to  say  nothing  of  the  other  Western  and  Southwestern  States  and 
Texas — have  increased  since  the  last  a4jaBCroent  of  the  ratio,  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half. 


PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  IN  PARIS. 
The  population  of  Paris  increases  with  wonderful  rapidity — ^much  &ster  than  that  of 
London,  and  even  the  average  increase  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic*  A  Paris  paper  says 
that  the  census  of  1846  shows  that  the  population  of  the  capital  now  amounts  to  1,353^)07 
souls,  and  that  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  to  1,356,907.  The  census  of  1841  gave 
1,181,435,  as  the  population  of  the  department :  that  of  1836,  1,106,000,  and  that  of  1833, 
935,000.  In  the  first  five  years,  therefore,  the  increase  of  population  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  19  per  cent ;  in  the  second,  7  per  cent ;  and  from  1841  to  1846,  about  15  per  cent 
The  department  of  the  Seine  now  contains  433,000  souls  more  than  it  did  in  1833.  Should 
the  actual  proportion  of  increase  be  maintained,  in  twenty  years  more,  Pkuis  and  its  sob- 
Bihs  will  contain  a  population  of  two  millions.  The  enormous  assemblage  of  men,  houses, 
and  interests,  denommated  London,  may  then  find  itself  equalled. 
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WHALERS  AT  VAN  PIEMAN'S  LAND. 

iMTomTAHT  TO  Whaijeb& — The  LegislatiTe  Council  of  the  island  of  Van  Dieman's  Land 
and  its  dependenciea,  in  order  to  encoorage  the  reaoix  of  veaaela  of  all  nations  essaged 
in  the  whale  6shery,  have  passed  an  aet,  providing  that  **  vessels  of  all  nations  oawtting 
for,  or  refitting  from  the  fisheries,  and  aU  vessels  arriving  and  sailing  in  ballast,  or  vi^dob 
may  not  break  bulk,  or  onlv  to  soch  an  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  fonds  for 
the  repairs,  refittings,  or  refreshments  required,  shall  be  wholly  exempted  firom  all  poit 
charges  and  light-hoose  dues  whatsoever,  except  only  those  of  pilotage  in  cases  where 
the  service  of  a  pilot  shall  have  been  actually  required  and  received,  anything  contained 
in  any  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

The  Conncil  have  also  passed  an  act,  exempting  from  the  payment  of  all  port  charges, 
whar&fle,  and  light-house  dues,  excepting  pilotage  as  aforesaid,  all  vessels  of  foreign  pow- 
ers indaded  in  any  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,  which  shall  ar- 
rive at  Hobart  Town^  for  the  parpose  of  landing  and  bonding  for  ezportiition  only,  any 
oil  or  whalebone  the  prodnce  of  fish  caught  or  ti^en  by  the  crew  of  such  vessel,  and  shall 
land  soch  oil  and  whalebone  at  any  quay  appointed  by  the  Lientenant-Grovemor,  with  tiie 
advice  of  the  Eixecutive  Council  for  such  especial  purpose,  and  shall  bond  the  same  in  a 
warehouse  approved  by  the  collector  of  customs  for  such  purposes. 

These  acts  are  promulgated  by  his  excellency.  Sir  John  flardly  Wibnot,  Baronet, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  island  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  and  its  dependencies,  with  ihe 
advice  of  the  Legislative  Council. 


NEWLY  DISCOVERED  ISLANDS. 

Ci4>tain  J.  R.  Sands,  of  the  whale-ship  Benjamin  Tucker,  at  Honoluk,  Sandwich  Islands, 
|iep6rt8  as  follows  >— 

**  On  the  passage  fifom  Sandwich  Islands  to  Cape  Horn,  on  the  19th  October,  fine  dear 
weather,  not  expecting  to  see  land,  a  man  from  the  masth^  reported  land  in  sight,  which 
proved  to  be  four  sn^  islands,  lying  in  lat  21^  50^  S.,  Ion.  115^  4^  W.,  bearing  from 
Rimniraia  W.  N.  W.  ^  W. ;  about  two  degrees  from  which  there  is  a  flmall  iciand,  marked 
on  the  chart  about  one  degree  W.  The  idands  epoken  of  above,  contain  a  circumferaioe 
of  about  ten  miles,  with  very  iiigfa  breakers  clear  around  them,  Uie  hei^t  of  the  land  not 
being  above  thirty  feet.  The  above,  not  beins  laid  down  in  any  book  or  chart  in  my  pos- 
session, except  the  small  island  to  the  westward,  I  give  them  to  the  public  as  I  found  them." 


PORT  OF  TAMPICO— MEXICO. 

I  EZnUCT  FBOM  ORDEK  NO.  63  OP  •BNBRiL  FATTEiaON. 

H.  **Port  ekarge$  mnd  harbor  dues*'  are  hereby  reduced  to  one-half  of  the  several 
sons  heretofore  esublished  by  the  municipal  committee,  and  the  amount  collected  from  this 
source  will  be  paid  weekly  to  the  senior  surgeon  of  the  army  at  Tampico,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hoqntal. 

IIL  The  charges  heretofore  exacted  on  produce  or  merchandise  of  any  kind,  under  the 
name  of  <*  whmfage  and  town  dues,**  being  an  indirect  tax  on  American  dtiaens  and 
American  trade,  will  cease  from  this  date  to  be  made  on  any  produce  or  merchandise 
coming  fix>m  or  going  to  the  United  States  in  U.  S.  vessels. 


NEW  LIGHT-TOWER  ON  THE  ISLAND  SOERHAAGEN. 

A  new  li^t-tower  has  been  erected  north  of  the  island  Soeriiaagen,  which  was  to  be 
lighted  up  for  the  first  time  on  the  Ist  December,  1846.*  It  is  a  &ced  light,  and  has  jpiin- 
c^ally  for  its  ot^ect  to  direct  vessels  entering  the  Hovgesund,  their  course  north  round  Bom- 
m^^jorden.  This  ]ight  will  bum  throu^out  the  year,  at  the  same  period  as  all  other  gov- 
ernment lightSL  The  altitude  of  the  lij^t  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ia  seventy  foet,  and 
VMible  at^  distance  of  three  leagues,  lat  59^  95'  15",  Ion.  5^  ly  30"  of  Onenwicfa. 
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COMMERCIAL    REGULATIONS. 


TABLE  OF  DUTIBS  UNDER  THE  LAST  BRITISH  TARIFF. 

AoATis  orCk>meIiaii8,  cat,  mann&ctiired,  or  8etM....^every  jClOOvalve  XIO  0  0 

Ak  and  beer  of  all  aorta the  barrel  10  0 

Almonda,  paste  of Jbr  every  XlOO  value  10  0  0 

Amber,  mandactarea  of,  not  enainerated. 10  0  0 

Arrowroot ^ ^ - theowt.  0  2  6 

Of  and  from  a  BritMh  poasemoiL 0  0  6 

Bandstring  Twist Ar  every  Xl  00  value  10  0  0 

OfandfromaBritkhpoaKSHioiL 5  0  0 

Barley,  pearied the  cwt  0  10 

Of  and  from  a  Biitish  poneanon.. 0  0  6 

Baet  ropes,  twines,  and  strands .....lor  every  Xl 00  value  10  ,0  0 

Of  and  from  a  British  posKspion. 5  0  0 

Beadi,  viz:— Aianga 10  0  0 

Coral 10  0  0 

CrystaL JO  0  0 

Jet - ^ 10  0  0 

Not  otherwise  emunerated  or  described , 10  0  0 

Beer  or  Mom the  barrel  10  0 

Blacking. Jbr  every  XlOO  value  10  0  0 

Brass,  manufactures  o£ 10  0  0 

Powder  of. 10  0  0 

Brocade  of  gold  or  silver. 10  0  0 

ftonze,  mann&otiires  of,  not  particolarly  ennmerated 10  0  0 

Powder. « 10  0  0 

Backwheat the  quarter  0  10 

Meal ^ ^» the  cwt  0  0  4} 

Batter..^ « 0  10  0 

Of  and  from  a  British  possession. 0  2  6 

Buttons,  metal »«..., ..^r  every  £100  value  10  0  0 

Cameos. v 5  0  0 

Candles,  viz:—-Spermaoeti the  lb.  0  0  3 

Stearine 0  0  1^ 

Tallow •. ^ the  cwt.  0  5  0 

Wax the  lb.  0  0  S 

Canea,  walking-canes,  or  sticks,  mounted,  painted,  or  otherwise  oma* 

mented. for  every  i^lOO  value  10  0  0 

Carriages,  of  all  sorts 10  0  0 

Casks,  empty 10  0  0 

Csnava  powder the  cwt.  0  16 

Ofand  from  a  British  possession... 0  0  6 

Catlings ibr  every  JCIOO  vafaie  10  0  0 

Cheese „ the  cwt  0  5  0 

Ofandfrom  aBritidiposKSsion 0  16 

China  or  porcelain-ware,  painted  or  plain,  gilt  or  ornamented,  .every  XI 00  10  0  0 

Cider. the  tun  5  5  0. 

Citron,  preserved  in  salt Jfor  every  XlOO  value  5  0  0 

Clocks 10  0  0 

Copper  mannfiuitures,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  deseribed,  and  copper- 
plates engraved «.....JbreveryX100  value  10  0  0 

Copper  or  biasB  wire 10  0  0 

Cotton,  articles  or  manu&ctures  of  cotton,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not 

otherwise  charged  with  duty for  every  JClOO  value  10  0  0 

Of  and  from  a  British  possession. 5  0  0 

Cfayons 10  0  0 

Crystal,  cut  or  manufacmred » 10  0  0 

Cucumbers,  preserved  in  salt 5  0  # 

Of  and  from  a  BritiBh  possession... * •..^•^^.^^..^ 2  10  0 
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Flsii,  cured,  not  otbtrwiae  enuiricrated the  cwt. 

Gauze  of  thread. Sot  every  JCIOO  value 

Of  and  from  a  British  poeBesBion. ...., « 

Hair,  manniactarea  of  hair  or  goat*s  wool,*  or  of  hair  or  goat's  wool  and 
any  other  nu&terial,  and  articles  of  aach  mamifiictiire  wholly  or  in  part 
made  up^  not   particolarly  enumerated,  or  otherwise  charged   with 

duty for  every  £100  value 

Of  and  from  a  Britii^  poButaoioh.. 

Hams  of  all  kinds. Ac  cwt 

Of  and  from  a  British  poflseasion - : 

Ifarp-Btriflgs  or  lute-etringa,  silvered for  every  JBIOO  value 

Hats  or  Bonnets,  viz. — of  dnp the  lb. 

Of  Bast,  cane,  or  horsehair,  hats  or  bonnets,  each  hat  or  bonnet  not 

exceeding  QSt  inches  in  diameter * the  dozen 

Each  hat  or  bonnet  exceeding  22  inches  in  diameter 

Straw  hats  or  bonnets 4he  lb. 

Hats,  felt,  hair,  wool,  or  beaver  hats « each 

Made  of  silk,  silk  shag  laid  upon  felt,  linen,  or  other  material 

Hops , Ac  cwt 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought,  tiot  otherwise  enumerated... for  every  XI 00  value 

Japanned  or  lacquered  ware 

Lace,  viz.,  thread 

Made  by  the  hand,  commonly  called  cushion  or  pillow  lace,  whether  of 

linen,  cotton,  or  silken  thread for  every  JCIOO  value 

Latten  wire 

Lead,  manufoctures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

Leather,  mannfoctures  of: — 

Women's  boots,  shoes,  and  calashes the  dozen  pairs 

Women*s  boots,  shoes,  and  calashes,  if  lined  or  trinmied  with  far  or  other 

trimming ...the  dozen  pairs 

Women's  rfioes  with  cork  or  double  soles,  quilted  shoes  and  cfogs 

Women's  shoes,  if  trimmed  or  lined  with  far  or  any  other  trimming. ... 
Women's  shoes  of  silk,  satin,  jean,  or  other  stoA,  kid,  morocco,  or  other 

leather the  dozen  pairs 

Women's  shoes,  if  trimmed  or  lined  with  far  or  any  other  trimming 

Girls'  boots,  shoes,  and  calashes,  not  exceeding  7  inches  in  length,  to  be 
diareed  with  two^thirds  of  the  above  duties. 

Men's  boots the  dozen  pairs 

Men's  shoes. 

Boys'  boots  and  fehoes,  not  exceeding  7  inches  in  length,  to  be  charged 
with  two-thirds  of  the  above  duties. 

Boot  fronts,  not  exceeding  9  inches  in  height.. .< ..the  dozen  pairs 

Boot  fronts,  exceeding  9  inches  in  height / 

Cut  into  shapes,  or  any  article  made  of  leather,  or  any  manofiictnre 
hereof  leather  is  the  most  vahiable  part,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

or  described for  every  jCIOO  value        10    0    0 

linen,  or  linen  and  cotton,  viz :— cambrics  and  lawns»  commonly  called 
French  lawns,  the  piece  not  exceeding  eight  yards  in  length,  and  not 
exceeding  seven-eighths  of  a  yard  in  breadth,  and  so  in  pn^tortion 

for  any  greater  or  1^  quantity,  plain .the  piece 

Bordered  l^dkerehiefe. 

Lawns  of  any  sort,  not  FVench. ibr  every  JPlOO  value 

Damasks. the  square  yard 

Damask  diaper. 

Sails,  not  in  actual  use  of  a  British  ship,  and  not  fit  and  necessary  for 
such  ship,  and  when  otherwise  disposed  of.. .....for  every  JCIOO  value 

Articles,  manofoctures  of  linen,  or  of  linen  mixed  with  eotton  or  with 
wool,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  other- 
wise charged  with  duty. for  every  jClOO  vahie 

Maize  or  Indiui  Com ^ the  quarter 

Meal the  cwt 

Musical  Instruments. ibr  every  jCIOO  vahie 

Mustard  Flour .the  cwt 

Paper,  printed,  painted,  or  stained  paper,  or  paper-hangings,  or  flock 

paper,-....., .the  square  yard         0    0    2 
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Fencib .> for  Cf«ry  XlOO  fikie 

Of  date « 

Perfomeiy,  not  otherwise  charged. 

Peiry the  ton 

Pewter,  mapufejCtoree  of. IbreTeiy  XlOO  value 

Platting  of  straw ...the  lb. 

Pomatum .for  every  XlOO  valne 

IVtatoFlottr ; the  cwL 

IV«s  of  stone •, ^« ^ for  every  iJlOO  value 

Rice .thecwt. 

Of  and  from  a  British  Possession. 

Rough  and  in  the  hnsk~ ^ • the  quarter 

Of  and  from  a  British  Posseanon. 

Sago the  cwt 

Sausages  or  puddings the  ih. 

Silk,  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  alk  mixed  with  metal,  or  any  other  ma- 
terial, the  produce  of  Europe,  viz: — 
Silk  or  satin,  plain,  striped,  figured,  or  brocaded,  viz.,  broad  stuffs. the  lb. 

Articles  thereof,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

Or,and  at  the  optioa  of  the  officers  of  the  customs.. ..every  jSIOO  value 
SUk,  gauze  or  crape,  plain,  striped,  figured,  or  brocaded,  viz.,  broad 

staifii the  lb. 

Articles  thereof,  not  otherwise  enumerated • 

Or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs . ..  .every  XI 00  value 

Gatze  of  all  descriptions,  mixed  with  silk,  satin,  or  any  other  materials,  in 

less  proportion  than  one-half  part  of  the  hbxic,  viz.,  broad  stuffs. the  lb. 

Articles  thereof,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

Or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  oflkers  of  the  customs.  ...every  J^lOO  value 

Velvet,  plain  or  figured,  viz.,  broad  stufii the  lb. 

Articles  thereof,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

Or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs.  ...every  JCIOO  vahie 

Ribbons,  plain  silk,  of  one  color  only r the  lb. 

Plain  satin,  of  one  color  only 

Silk  or  s^tin,  striped,  figured,  or.  brocaded^  or  plain  ribbons  of  more 

than  one  color *.... .....the  lb. 

Gauze  or  crape,  plain,  striped,  figured,  or  brocaded 

Crauze  mixed  with  silk,  satin,  or  other  materials  of  less  proportion  than 

one-half  part  of  the  &bric. 4 the  Ibc 

Velvet,  or  shk  embossed  with  velvet 

Artificial  fiowen,  wholly  or  in  part  of  silk ..ior  every  XlOO  value 

M anufoctures  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and  any  other  material,  called  plnsh,  com- 
monly used  for  making  hats the  lb. 

Fancy  silk  net  or  tricot 

Plain  silk  lace  or  net,  called  tulle *^ 

Maim&ctnres  of  silk,  or  of  silk,  mixed  with  any  other  materials,  not  par- 
tieulariy  enumerated,  or  otherwise  charged  with  duty. .  every  JBlOO  value 

Ribbons,  of  and  fitHn  a  British  possession ...» 

Millinery  of  silk,  or  of  whieh  the  greater  part  of  the  material  is  silk,  viz., 

Turbans,  or  caps each 

Hats  or  bonnets 

Dresses • 

Manufoetures  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and  any  other  materials,  and  articles  of 
the  same  wholly  or  partially  made  up,  not  particulariy  enumerate 

or  otherwise  charged  with  duty. ibr  every  JBIOO  value 

Silkworm  gut *. 

Skins,  articles  mannfiu:tured  of  skins  or  fors 

Of  and  fiiom  a  British  possession. .' 

Soap,  hard- the  cwt. 

Of  and  torn  a  British  possession 

Soft. 

Of  and  fix>m  a  British  possession * 

Naples 

Spa  ware : for  every  J6l  00  value 

Spirits  or  strong  waters  of  all  sorts,  viz : — 
For  every  giUlon  of  such  spiriti  or  strong  waters,  of^  any  strength  not  ex- 
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ceeding  the  strength  of  proof  by  Sykes's  hydrooieter,  and  ao  Id  pro- 
portion  for  any  greater  or  leai  strength  than  the  strength  of  proo^  and 
f6t  any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  a  gaUon,  viz: — 

Not  being  spirits  or  strong  waters,  the  produce  of  any  British  possessiGn 
in  America,  or  any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Charter,  and  not  being  sweetened  spirits,  or  spirits 
mixed  with  any  article  so  that  the  degree  of  strength  thereof  cannot 

be  eanctly  asoolained  by  such  hydrometer. the  gallcHi 

Starch « the  cwt. 

'.  Of  and  from  a  British  possession. 

From  and  after  the  1st  of  February,  1849 

Gam  of,  torrified  or  calcined,  commonly  called  British  gnm 

Of  and  from  a  British  poeseesicHi 

Gum  o(,  torrified  or  calcined,  commonly  called  British  gum,  fit>m  and 

after  the  1st  of  February,  1849 theawt 

Steel,  mannfiictnres  o£ for  eyery  JSldO  valae 

Tallow. the  cwt. 

Of  and  from  a  British  possession »...« , 

Tspioca. « the  cwt 

Tin,  mannfiujtares  of,  not  otherwise  ennmerated. for  every  XI 00  Yaloe 

Toba^cco  pipes  of  clay 

TongnesL the  cwt. 

Of  and  from  a  British  posseflBion.. 

Tomeiy,  not  otherwise  described. fi>r  every  XlOO  vahv 

Twine ,. 

Of  and  from  a  British  possession 

Vainish,  not  otherwise  described 

Verjuice * .the  tOQ 

Wafers foreveryXlOOvalae 

Washing  balls. , .the  cwt. 

Wax,  sealing  wax. -.«for  every  XlOO  vake 

WhipcoitL ..,..., aO 

Wire,  gilt  or  plated,  or  alver 

WooUens,  articles  or  mannftictares  of  wool,  not  being  goats'  wool,  or  of. 

wool  mixed  with  cotton,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not  otherwise  cbaiged 

with  doty. : ibr  every  jBIOO  vahie 

Of  andfirom  a  Britidi  possession. 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  being  dther  in  part  or  wholly  mann&c- 

tored,  and  not  being  ennmerated  or  described,  not  otherwise  charged 

with  duty,  and  not  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  or  osed  in  Great  Britain 

or  Ireland ibr  every  XlOO  vaW        10    •    • 

ADDmONAL  AITICLES  UKDER   THE  9   AKD   10  VICT.   CAP.   102. 

Flowere,  artificial,  not  made  of  silk for  every  XI 00  value     XS5    0    0 

Liquorice  juice  and  Ikjaorioe  paste the  cwt  10    0 

Of  and  fitnn  a  British  possession. «, 0  10    0 

Nutmegs 4he  B).         0    3    S 

Nutmegs,  wild,  in  the  shell ,..  0    0    3 

Spirits  or  strong  watere,  for  every  gallon  of  such  spirits  or  strong  watera^ii' 
any  strength,  not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof  by  Sykes's  hydro- 
meter, and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  leas  strength  than  the 
strength  of  proo^  and  for  any  greater  or  leas  qpiantity  than  a  gallon,  vix : 
Spirits  or  strong  waters,  the  i^uce  of  any  British  possession  in  Ameri- 
ca, not  being  sweetened  spirits,  or  spirits  mixed  with  any  article  so 
that  the  degree  of  strength  thereof  caimot  be  exoctly  ascertained  by 

such  hydrometer the  galloQ  0    8  10 

Rom,  the  produce  of  any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Charter,  not  being  sweetened  spirits,  or  spirits  so 
mixed  as  aforesaid,  in  regard  to  which  the  conditions  of  the  Act  4 

Vict.  c.  8,  have  or  shall  have  been  ftilfiUed. the  gaUon  0    8  10 

Rum  shrub,  however  sweetened,  the  produce  of  and  im{>orted  fivm  sadi 
posseanons,  in  regard  to  which  the  conditions  of  the  Act  4  Vict,  c  8, 
had  or  shall  have  been  fiilfilled,  or  the  produce  of,  and  imported  fitym 

any  Brit&rii  possession  in  America ...the  gaDon         0    8  10 

Platting,  viz.,  wiUow  squares, .,...« ibr  every  XlOO  vatae        10    0    0 
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SUSPENSION  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

In  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  Marob,  1847,  we  pobtiahedf  under  the  head  of"  Com- 
niAnnat  RegnlatkNia,*'  (page  311,)  an  act  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  importation 
of  com,  and  the  daties  imposed  on  its  importation,  into  Great  Britain,  under  that  act. 
We  hare  since  been  frvored  with  the  ibliowing  authentic  copies  of  the  two  important 
laws  recently  passed  by  the  Britjeh  Parhament,  on  the  subject  of  the  suspension  of  the 
nsTigation  laws  and  the  importation  of  com  free  of  duty  :— 

AH  AOT  TO  SUartND,  UHTIL  TBI  FUST  DAT  OF  SEPTEMBEft,  OSB  TBOUSAAD  BOBT  BUHDBBD  AHD 
rOBTT-S£Wf,  TU  DUTOS  Oil  THX  OCFOBTATIOH  OT  OO&N. 

January,  S6, 1847. 
Whereas,  by  an  act  pa»ed  in  the  session  of  Parliament,  holden  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
jrears  of  the  reign  of  her  present  majesty,  entitled,  **  An  Act  to  amend  ike  Laws  relating 
to  the  Importation  of  Com,**  it  is  enacted.  That  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid  unto  her 
majesty,  her  heirs,  and  successors,  on  all  com,  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and  entered  for  home 
consumption,  until  the  first  day  of  Febniary,  which  will  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine,  certain  duties  set  forth  in  the  schedule  to  the  said 
act  annexed :  and  whereas,  by  reason  of  the  partial  fiiilure  of  certain  crops  usually  form- 
ing part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  people  of  these  islands,  it  is  expedient  that,  for  a  time 
to  be  limited,  no  duties  should  be  levied  upon  the  entry  for  consumption  of  the  said  articles 
or  any  of  them :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Ommon8,in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  no  duties  of  customs  shall 
be  chargeable  upon  any  com,  grain,  meal,  or  flour,  already  imported  or  hereafter  to  be 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and 
entered  for  home  consumption,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  before  the  first  day  of 
September  in  (his  present  year. 

AN  ACT  TO  ALLOW,  UNTIL  THE  PHUT  DAT  OF  SEF1SMBER,  ONE  TBOtJSAND  EIOBT  HUNDRED  AND 
FORTT-SEVEN,  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  CORN  FROM  ANT  COUNTRT  IN  FOREION  SHIPS. 

January  36, 1847. 

Whereas,  it  is  expedient  to  allow,  for  a  limited  time,  com,  maize,  grain,  meal,  flour, 
rice,  and  potatoes,  to  be  imported  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  firom  any  commy  whatever,  and 
that  such  artioles  warehoused  for  exportation  only  should  be  allowed  to  be  entered  for 
home  conmmption :  Be  k  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons, 
In  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  bv  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  firom  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  before  the  mat  day  of  September  in  this  present  year. 
It  shall  and  may  be  lawfiil  for  any  person  or  persons  to  impcnt  into  the  United  Kingdom 
for  home  use,  from  any  country,  in  any  ship  or  vessel  of  any  country,  however  navigated, 
any  com,  maize,  grain,  flour,  meal,  rice,  or  potatoes,  the  growth  or  produce  of  any  coun- 
try, anything  in  the  law  of  navigation  to  the  contrary,  in  any  wise,  notwithstanding. 

3.  And  he  it  tnaeted,  That  fit>m  and  after  the  said  pas^g  of  this  act,  until  the  ssid 
first  day  of  September,  inclusive,  in  this  present  year,  any  com,  maize,  grain,  flour,  meal, 
rice,  or  potatoes,  the  growth  or  produce  of  any  country,  which  may  have  been  warehoused 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  exportation  only,  may  be  entered  for  home  consumption,  any- 
thing in  the  Uw  i^  navigation,  to  the  contrary,  in  any  wise,  notwithstanding. 


IMPORTATION  OF  GRAINS,  ETC.,  INTO  FRANCE. 
We  publish  below  a  highly  iiqportant  bill,  as  it  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at 
Paris,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1847.    It  has  since  become  s  law. 

BILL  OONCBRNINO  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  FOREISN  BRRAD6TUFFS. 

Art.  1.  All  cereal  grains  and  flour  imported,  whether  by  land,  or  in  French  or  foreign 
bottoms,  in  good  order,  shall  not  be  subjected,  up  to  the  31st  of  July,  1847,  to  any  duty 
above  the  minimum,  as  established  by  the  law  of  the  15th  of  April,  1899.  Rice,  all  kinds 
of  dried  vegetables,  groats,  oat-meal,  and  other  such  food,  imported  in  the  same  manner, 
without  distinction  of  quality,  shall  only  be  sal^ject,  up  to  the  sams  period,  dlst  July  next, 
to  a  duty  of  95  centimes  to  each  100  kilogrammes. 
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Art.  2.  Up  to  tbe  lame  tkne,  vessfls  of  ereiy  nstioo  winch  thali  arme  at  the  ports  of 
the  kingdom,  with  cargoes  of  grain  or  floaf,  or  any  other  of  the  articles  above  specified, 
shall  be  exempt  from  nl  tonnage  does  whatsoever. 

Art.  3.  The  provisions  of  tb^  two  preceding  articles  shall  be  applicable  to  all  snch 
French  and  foreign  vessels  whose  manifesto,  when  cleared,  shall  show  that  their  cargoes 
consisted  of  the  breadstnflb  above-mentioned,  and  which  shall  have  been  completed  before 
the  31st  of  July  next,  at  tho  place  of  clearance,  notwithstanding  they  may  not  have  ar- 
rived at  any  one  of  the  ports  of  Franee  prior  to  the  31st  of  July. 

Art.  4.  The  authority  ^ranted  to  government  fay  the  Sth  article  of  the  law  of  the  39d 
Jmie,  1846,  of  modifying  the  imporution  and  exportation  duties  on  cereal  grains  and  cora- 
meal,  is  to  be  maintained  till  the  31st  July,  1847,  and  th«  privilege  of  modifying  the  du* 
ties  on  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  aibresaid  breadstnfls,  including  buckwheat,  is  also 
contkmed  to  the  same  date. 


PASSENGERS  IN  MERCHANT  VESSELS 
The  following  Is  an  authentic  copy  of  an  act  to  regulate  die  carriage  of  passengers  in 
merchant  vessels.    It  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  the  constitutional  m<yority,  and 
was  approved  by  the  Preaident  of  the  United  States,  February  33d,  1847  >- 

AN  ACT  TO  REQULATB  THE  CAHUAOE  OP  PASSEIfOERS  IN  MERCHANT  VESSELS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America,  in  Congrew  assembled,  That  if  the  master  of  any  vessel,  owned  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America » or  by  a  citizen  of  any  foreign  country, 
shall  take  on  board  such  vessel,  at  any  foreign  port  or  place,  a  greater  number  of  passen- 
gers than  in  the  following  proportion  to  the  space  occupied  by  them  and  appropriated  for 
their  use,  and  unoccupied  by  stores  or  other  goods,  not  being  the  personal  luggage  of  such 
passengers,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  lower  deck  or  platform  one  passenger  for  every  fourteen 
clear  snpeificial  feet  of  deck,  if  such  vessel  is  not  to  pass  within  the  tropics  during  such 
voyage,  but  if  such  vessel  is  to  pass  within  the  tropics  during  such  voyage,  then  one  pas* 
senger  for  every  twenty  such  clear  superficial  feet  of  deck,  the  orlop  deck,  (if  any,)  one 
passenger  for  every  thirty  such  superficial  feet  in  all  cases,  with  intent  to  bring  such  pas- 
sengers to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  shall  leave  such  port  or  place  with  the  same, 
and  bring  the  same,  or  any  number  thereof,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
aforesaid :  or  if  any  such  master  of  a  vessel  shall  take  on  board  of  his  vessel,  at  any  port 
or  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  any  greater  number  of 
paasengen  than  the  proportions  aforesaid  admit,  with  intent  to  carry  the  same  to  any 
foreign  port  or  place,  every  such  master  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United  States  aforesaid, 
shall,  fbr  each  passenger  taken  on  board  beyond  the  above  proportioas,be  fined  in  the  sum 
of  fifty  dollars,  and  may  also  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  year :  Prmddedy 
That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  permit  any  ship  or  vessel  to  carry  more  than  two 
padsangers  to  five  tons  of  such  ship  or  vessel. 

Sec  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  the  passengers  so  taken  on  board  of  such 
vessel,  and  brought  into  or  transported  from  the  United  States  aforesaid,  shaU  exceed  the 
number  limited  by  the  last  section  to  the  number  of  twenty  in  the  whole,  such  vessel  shafl 
be  forfeited  to  the  United  States  afopssaid,  and  be  prosecuted  and  distributed  as  forfeitures 
are,  under  the  act  to  regulate  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage. 

Sec  3.  Axd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  such  vessel  as  aforesaid  shall  have  more 
than  two  tiers  of  bertha,  or  in  ease^  in  such  vessel^  the  interval  between  the  floor  and  the 
deck  or  platform  beneath,  shall  not  be  at  least  six  inches,  and  the  berths  well  oanstructed, 
or  in  case  the  dimensions  of  such  berths  shall  not  be  at  least  six  feet  in  length,  and  at  least 
eighteen  inches  in  width,  for  each  passenger  as  aforesaid,  then  the  master  of  said  vessel 
and  the  owners  thereof,  severally,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five  doUars  for  each  and 
every  passenger  on  board  of  said  vessel  on  such  voyage,  to  be  recovered  by  the  United 
States  as  aforesaid,  in  any  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  such  vessel 
may  arrive,  or  from  which  she  sails. 

Sec  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  it  shall  in  all  cases 
be  computed,  that  two  children,  each  being  under  the  age  of  eight  years,  shall  be  equal  to 
one  passenger,  and  that  children  under  the  age  of  one  year  shall  not  be  induded  in  the 
computation  of  the  number  of  passengers. 

Sec  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  amount  of  the  several  penalties  imposed 
hf  this  act,  shall  be  liens  on  the  vessel  or  vessels  violating  its  provlEions ;  and  such  vessel 
may  be  hbelled  and  sold  therefor,  in  the  District  Court  o?  the  United  States  aforesaid,  in 
which  such  vessel  shall  arrive. 
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AN  ACT  TO  AMSIfD  All  ACT,  BlfTITLBD  **  AN  ACT  TO  REOUI^ATB  TBB  CARRUOE  OP  PASSSNaftSS  IN 
MBKCHANT  YESSELS,^  AND  TO  DET^IUIINS  THE  TIME  WHEN  SAID  ACT  SH^LL  TAKE  EFPBCT. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre^entativet  of  the  United  State$  of 
Ameriea,  tn  Congre9$  anembledj  That  <he  act-  to  regulate  the  carriage  of  paasengen  in 
merchant  veasels,  approred  the  22d  day  of  Febmaiy,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven, 
shaQ,  in  regard  to  all  vessele  arriving  from  ports  on  this  side  of  the  Capes  of  Good  Hope 
and  Horn,  take  efiect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  May  next  en- 
sung ;  and  in  regard  to  all  vessels  arriving  fiY>m  places  beyond  the  said  capes,  on  and  aP 
ter  the  thirteenth  day  of  October  next  ensuing. 

Sec  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  so  much  of  said  act  as  authorizes  shippers  to 
estimate  two  children  oi  eight  years  of  age  and  under,  as  one  passenger,  in  the  assign- 
ment of  room,  is  hereby  repealed* 

Approved,  Manh  2,  1847. 


UNITED  STATES  CONSULATE,  JAMAICA. 

SURVIT  OF  GOODS  LANDED  AT  JAMAICA  IN  1  DAMAGED  STATS. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  firom  the  American  consul  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  has 
been  furnished  the  press  for  publication  by  the  respectable  commercial  house  of  J.  W. 
Zachorie  &  Co.,  of  New  Orleans : — 

"  Although  it  has  been  more  than  once  duly  notified  in  the  public  papers  of  this  city, 
by  the  American  consul,  that  goods  landed  in  American  vessels,  in  a  damaged  state, 
should  not  only  be  surveyed  under  d  warrant  from  said  consul,  but  that  the  vendue  sales 
should  be  authenticated  by  him  also ;  there  are,  nevertheless,  certain  persons  doing  busi- 
ness here,  who  pay  not  the  least  regard  to  the  above  notification,  and  they  invariably  caU 
whom  they  please  as  surveyors  on  the  same,  without  giving  the  least  notice  to  the  consul, 
and  have  also  dispensed  with  his  verification  of  the  vendue  sales. 

''  Should  this  irregularity  not  be  discountenanced  by  the  merchants  and  underwriters 
in  the  United  States,  it  will  most  assuredly  lead  to  frauds  on  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
The  same  individuals,  thou^  so  utterly  regardless  of  the  forms  required  in  the  United 
States  for  the  recovery  of  losses  from  the  underwriters  there,  are  nevertheless  very  par- 
ticular in  having  the  authentication  of  Lloyd's  agent  to  the  survey  of  damaged  goods 
(and  vendue  sales  of  the  same)  landed  from  English  vessels  in  that  port 

"  XL  &  Consulate,  Kingston,  Ja.,  Jan.  28^,  1847." 


REDUCTION  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES  IN  DENMARK. 

Department  of  State,  Washinoton,  February  13, 1847. 

Information  has  been  received  at  this  department,  from  the  Charge  d'Afiaires  of  the 
United  States  at  Copenhagen,  under  date  of  the  9th  of  December  last,  that  a  decree  had 
just  been  issued  by  the  Dani^  government,  for  the  suspension,  until  further  notice,  of  all 
import  duties  on  seed  grain,  and  rape-seed,  and  the  reduction  of  the  same  on  hulled  grain 
and  flour.    The  provisions  of  the  ordinance  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  import  duties  on  seed  grain,  rape-seed,  peas,  and  vetches,  are  abolished  until 
further  orders. 

2.  The  import  duties  on  peeled  grain  and  floor  are  reduced,  as  follows : 

For  hulled  wheat,  per  100  lb.  lianish,  1  rigs  bank  dollar  1  mark,  money  of  Denmark, 
and  35  schellings,  money  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein.  Tsre,  23  per  cent  on  hogsheads,  and 
3  per  cent  on  bag* 

For  all  other  grain,  per  100  lb.  Danish,  1  rigs  bank  dollar,  30  skfllings,  Danish  currency, 
and  25  schellings,  Sleswick  and  Holstein  currency.    Same  tare  as  above. 

For  flour  of  several  kinds,  vii. :  flour  of  bariey,  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  potatoes,  per 
100  lb.  Danish,  1  rigs  bank  dollar  and  24  skillings,  Danish  currency,  and  37)  schellingi  of 
the  currency  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein. 

An  other  sorts  of  flour,  per  100  lb.  48  skillings  Danish,  and  15  schellings  Sleswick  and 
Holstein  currency.    Tare,  the  same  as  above. 

The  ordinance  is  applicable,  not  only  to  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  but  also  to  the 
Duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein. 

It  goes  into  effect  to-day,  (December  9th,  1846.) 
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CONDITION  OF  BRANCHES  OF  THE  STATE  BANK  OF  INDIANA. 

Tbb  foUowing  statemeDt  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  Bniochee  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Indiana,  November  31, 1846 : — 

RE80UXCX8* 

Bank*.                                  Louu.  SuspM  debt.  R*l  ertate.  Kast.  Exoh.  Blc  balnea.  Speeie. 

Indianapolis, «364,385  «69,573   «30,236  $53,324  $70,019  •70;036 

Laurenceburg, 376,195  35,288      32,584  85,337  59,653  84,299 

Richmond,. 200,581  26,343        5,141  40,130  68,817  67,086 

Madison 307,048  47,443      18,373  8,374  113,000  82,036 

New  Albany,. 235,736  14,855      24,393         33,770  53384 

Evansville,.. 131,933  39,771      27,666  9,710  8,163  103,155 

Vincemiee,.... 155,311  36,732      20,242  60^22  11,962  113^64 

Bedford,.. «.        104.362  79,264        9.708  19^^34  2,266  75,000 

TerreHante, 152,253  54,624      20,070  68,108  9,881  108,504 

Lafayette 341,057  41,794      39,562  19,800  2/)55  62,923 

Fort  Wayne, 264,186  52,396      40,596         52,888  76,087 

South  Bend,. 123,615  62,273      67,614  11,590         51,848 

Bfichigan  City, 262,190  17,294      17,671  1,405  956  55,801 

^     Total, 83,018,743  «577, 647  $343,846  $370,334  9432,790  « 1,003,645 

LIABILITIES' 

Banks.                             -     Capital.  Cirenlatiofi.      B'kbal*t.  DapotitY.  Sinking  load.     Sarplni. 

Indianapolis,. $219,900  $376,892     $1,867  $59^1  $6^95  $46,796 

Laurencebuig, 215.000  386,840        1,588  33,977  7,420  28,606 

Richmond,.. 167,000  238,478           309  20,248  8,756  31,606 

Madison, 212,550  363,709        8,992  68,950  28,854  19,567 

New  Albany,. 163,850  193,085      22,421  24,437  1.431  32,946 

EvansviUe,. l5l,866  224,890        4,296  17,973  1.085  12,984 

Vincennes, 148,200  257,141        1,887  13,658  2,222  19,169 

Bedford,. 91.762  170,724           263  13,957  6,558  23,130 

TerreHante, 157,900  264,685        4,277  27,678  3,830  37,061 

Lafayette 187,750       361.117         81,185  8,411  71.980 

Fort  Wayne 145,705  280,410        1,725  38,324  6,740  50,000 

South  Bend 102,340  187,026           260  6,365  9,827  17,475 

Michigan  City, 120,000       228,800         3,945  2,808  22,940 

^  Total  liabilities,  $2,063,824  $3,533,797   $47,886  $409,989  $89,535    $413,563 


BELGIUM— DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE  AT  BRUSSELS. 

"Hie  official  article,  (dated  **  Department  of  Finance,  Brussels,  Juiuary  13th,  1847,**) 
of  which  the  foUowing  is  a  translation,  has  recently  been  communicated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  by  the  Charge  d*Afiaires  of  the  United  States  at  Brussels : — 

UIDEMNiriOiTION  FOA  LOSSES  OCCASIONED  BT  TBS  EVEHTS  OF  THE  WAR  OF  THE  BBTOLtTTIOV. 

<*  The  Minister  of  Finance,  in  addition  to  his  advertisement  published  under  date  of 
the  6th  inst.,  informs  the  penons  entitled  to  indemnification,  adtfudged  according  to  the 
law  of  May  1, 1842,  that  the  payment  of  the  said  indemnifications,  which  ahooid  begin 
in  Febraary,  1847,  at  the  bureau  of  transfer  of  the  public  debt  in  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance at  Brussels,  may  be  also  made  by  the  Directors  of  the  Treasury,  at  Antwerp,  Ghent. 
Bruges,  Liege,  Hasselt,  or  Namur. 

«•  In  o<niaeqnence,  the  provisional  titles  issued  by  the  committee  of  liquidation,  may, 
from  and  aiier  the  same  date  of  February  U  1847,  be  deposited,  duly  invested  with  the 
signatures  of  the  perscms  entitled  for  acquittal,  and  the  requisite  legalization,  with  the 
Directors  of  the  Treasury,  above-mentioned,  to  be  exchanged  subsequently  for  the  defini- 
tive titles  at  3  per  cent,  which  are  to  be  delivered  in  virtue  of  Uie  law  of  December  24. 
1846.  On  this  deposit,  a  receipt  shaU  be  delivered  for  the  provisional  titles  presented  for 
payment,  which  shall  be  reproduced  afterwards,  ia  order  to  obtain  the  definitive  titles. 
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**  Di  the  casee  proyicled  ibr  by  the  4tli  articl«  of  the  royal  decree  of  December  27, 1846, 
that  is  to  say,  when,  in  oooseqaence  oi  the  decease  or  cession,  the  proprietors  of  the 
claims  are  no  longer  the  same  designated  in  the  provisional  titles,  the  persons  interested 
are  likewise  to  deposit  documents  proving  those  racts  and  others  in  justification  of  their 
rights. 

**  The  payment  of  the  claims  sobjected  to  attachment  or  opposition,  can  only  be  made 
at  Brussels,  and  by  th«  Department  of  Finance,  in  the  bureau  of  transfer  of  the  public 
debt."  J.  Malon. 


BRITISH  REVENUE  FOR  THE  LAST  TEN  YEARS. 
An  account  showing  the  amoont  of  revenue  received,  and  the  expenditures ;  the  dental 
of  the  debt,  fhnded  and  nnfonded ;  the  adnoal  charge  of  the  debt ;  and  the  baUnces  in  the 
exchequer  at  the  close  of  each  year,  ibr  the  period  from  1836  to  1845,  both  years  indoaive, 
derived  from  the  "  London  Bankers'  Almanac,  for  1847 .-" — 

Taw*.                   BereniM.            Expeoditora.                 Debt.  Chumim,  BaUaoM. 

1836 X53,9493d7     i:50;819,305     ^88,398,570  je39,243,599  jC6,049,37d 

1837 50.663.353        51,31^,113        786,319.738  29.489,571  4,127,973 

1838 51,375,520        51,720,748        785,373,740  29,260,238  4,594,884 

1839 51,927,495        53,440,287        786,512,734  29,454,062  3,707,425 

1840 51,850,083        53,444,053        787.468,075  29,381,718  3,858,465 

1841 59,363,949        54,465,318        790,874.608  29.450,145  3.653,810 

1842 51.244,335        55,223.873        791,250,440  29,428,120  1,390,05D 

1843 56,945,043        55,501,739        790,576.392  29.269,160  4,716,019 

1844 58,459.751        55.103,645        787.598,145  30,495,459  6,254,113 

1845 57,690,704        53,873,062        785,053,022  28,253,872  8,452.090 

For  a  tabnlar  statement  of  the  revenoe  of  England,  under  each  reign  or  administration, 
from  1066  to  1826,  a  period  of  760  yeais,  the  reader  is  referred  to  die  Merchants'  Maga- 
sine,  y^,  XVL,  No.  3,  for  March,  1847,  page  309. 


PRODUCT  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  AMERICA. 
Michael  Chevalier,  in  an  elaborate  article,  first  published  in  the  Paris 
Deux  Mondes,*'  gives  the  following  as  the  total  annual  product  of  gold 
America: — 


GOLD  MINSS. 
IVaiffht. 

United  States, 1,800 

Mexico,. 2,957 

New  Granada, 4^954 

Peru, 708 

Bolivia,. 444 

Brazil, 2,500 

Chili, 1.071 

Other  States, 500 


Yaloe. 

lV«Me«. 

6,192,000 

10,184,1000 

17,062,000 

2,439,000 

1,529,000 

8.640,000 

3.689,000 

1,722,000 


Total,, 14,954    51,134,000 


8II.VBR  Mnris. 
Wakfat. 

Mexico, 396,990 

New  Granada,... .  4,887 

Peru, 113,158 

Bolivia, ^ 52,044 

Chih, 33,592 

Other  States....... .  20,000 


**  Revue  des 
and  diver  in 


Value. 

JVanM. 

86,793.000 

1,086.000 

25,146,000 

11,554,000 

7,457,000 

4,440,000 


Total, 614,641    136,406,000 


TARIFF  OF  DUTIES  BY  THE  STAMP  LAW  Of  MARYLAND. 

TariiTof  duties  imposed  by  the  stamp  act  of  Maryland,  on  promisBory  notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change, speciaUties,  «nd  other  instruments  of  writhig,  on  and  after  May  10, 1845: — 

Over  9100  to  1^00 90  10 

"       200  to    300 0  15 

"       300  to    500 0  25 


"       500  to  1,600 0  50 

"    1.000  to  1,500 0  75 

•«    1,500  to2,000 100 

«    2,000  to  3,000 150 

On  notes  or  instruments  of  and  under  9100,  no  stamp  is  required. 


Over  $3,000  to  $4,000 $2  00 

"      4,000  to  .  6,000 2  50 

**      5.000  to    7,000 3  50 

••      7,000  to    8,000 4  00 

«      8,000  to  10,000 5  50 

"    10,000 ; 6  60 
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RAILROAB,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


THE  READING  RAILWAY— THE  GREAT  FREIGHT  ROAD  OF  THE  U.  S. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  MEECHAIVTS*  MA&4ZDrS  AND  OOMMEBCIAL  EETIEW. 

The  friends  of  railways,  and  those  who  haye  advocated  their  capacity  to  cony  Udky 
freight,  at  cheap  rates,  most  be  pleased  with  the  late  able  report  of  Mr.  John  Tucker,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  and  Keading  Railway,  with  the  mil  and  ample  tables,  ^mished 
by  die  engineer  and  superintendent  of  motive  power,  Mr.  G.  A.  NichpUs,  of  the  cost  and 
details  of  this  great  work.  It  is  now  completed  with  a  double  track,  and  fumi^ed  with 
engines  and  can,  equal  to  the  transportation  of  2,000,000  tons  per  annum.  The  engines 
belonging  to  thk  road,  if  extended  in  line,  with  their  several  trains  of  cars  each  touching 
the  other,  would  extend  over  a  distance  of  10  miles.  The  depot,  at  Richmond  on  the 
Delaware,  oovera  some  60  acres  of  land,  with  wharves  to  receive  and  load  some  300  ves- 
sels. The  coal  is  shot  down  into  the  hold ;  a  single  train,  in  its  regular  bndkiees,  being 
sufficient  to  load  a  vessel  of  500  tons.  There  have  been  trains  of  166  cars,  conveyed  by  a 
single  engme,  that  have  reached  1,197  tons,  of  2,240  lbs.  each. 

One  of  the  numerous  buildings  attached  to  this  road,  is  capable  of  holding  20  locomo- 
tives and  their  tenders,  with  every  convenience  for  entering,  for  examination,  watering, 
dDC.,  d&c  In  fiict,  the  general  superintendent's  report,  shows  Uie  most  complete  freight  or- 
ganization of  any  railway  in  this  country,  and  in  many  particulara  it  will  compare  with  the 
best  English  railways.  It  must  be  seen,  to  form  any  conception  of  its  adaptation  to  do 
business  at  cheap  rates.  A  good  and  perfect  machine,  like  the  Reading  Railway,  cannot 
be  obtained  without  paying  fi>r  it,  as  the  following  statement  of  its  cost  v^  show. 

This  company,  like  many  railways  in  this  country,  has  had  to  encounter  violent  opposi- 
tion from  opposing  interests.    Its  bold — at  the  time,  called  visionary — projectors,  commenced 
with  %i:apital  entirely  inadequate  ($3,120,000)  to  fiimish  even  one  track.    To  make  a  /  >  ^ 
railway  alongside  the  Schuylkill  Canfil,'  was  considered,  a  few  yeare  back,  by  some  of        ' 
the  best  men  in  Philadelphia,  the  height  of  folly.    The  Schuylkill  Canal  had  been  so  pros- 
perous, as  to  advance  its  dividends  to  20  per  cent,  and  its  stock  was  9^60  for  $100  ;  and 
it  was  consideied  impossible  that  a  railway  could  contend  with  it    Reduced  rates  of  toU 
were  fixed  on  the  canal,  at  the  commencement  of  the  railway ;  and  it  was  confidently  pre- 
dicted, by  a  distinguished  engineer,  "  that  the  railway  could  not  transraort  800,000  tons  of 
coal  over  it,  without  the  edge  rail  on  the  road  being  crushed — destroyed."    Under  all  these 
difficulties,  and  those  attendant  on  borrowing  money  abroad  and  in  sag^ious  New  Eng- 
land,  who  took  largely  of  their  loans  and  built  their  iron  freight  cara  and  engines,  the  direc- 
tors persevered,  and  have  fully  redeemed  all  their  pledges  and  predictions  to  the  public. 
They  have  met  the  canal,  in  transportation,  at  even  less  rates,  for  fi^ight  and  toll  of  coal,     < 
than  those  first  named  by  this  interest  to  drive  them  from  the  field.    The  result  is,  the  ca* 
nal  has  intermitted  its  dividends  for  the  last  four  yeare ;  the  stock  is  much  below  par ;  while 
the  railway  is  steadily  recovering  itself,  and  appeare  to  have  earned  a  nett  dividend  of  12J     J 
per  cent  on  its  capital,  besides  paying  the  interest  ($571,119)  on  its  loans  and  indebted-     | 
nesB,  amounting  to  $8,000,000. 

That  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  this  private  enteq)rise,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  state,  tliat  the  road  bed,  superstructure,  motive  power,  depot,  and  lands,  cost,  for 
94  miles  of  double  road,  and  numerous  branches  up  into  the  mines,  which  gives  it  great 
advantages,  $11,589,696. 

Of  this  sum,  the  road  bed  and  superstmetnre,  for  a  double  track,  with  numer- 
ous turn-outs,  cost.... $8,91231 

The  locomotives  and  cars, 9,071,279 

Realesute  and  the  right  of  wayr. 321,846 

Depots,  &c., 205,325 

Iron,  and  materials  on  handr^ 58,255 

Of  locomotives,  the  company  own. , 72 

Of  freight  care,  principaUy  iron,  with  the  average  capacity  to  each,  of  4}  tons,  4,558 

Of  passenger  cars, 19 

The  estimate  made  by  the  direetore,  of  the  amount  of  coal  the  company  would  be  able 
to  bring,  during  the  year  1846,  with  their  estimate  for  receipts,  was  ridiooled  in  the  pubUc 
ptptre,  and  stated  to  be  ntteriy  impotnUe  and  deceptiTe. 
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The  estimate  of  the  diiecton  for  groa  receipts,  1846,  wis .» 91,79S,0M 

The  actoal  receipts,  from  the  fiei^t  of  i,188,St58  tons  of  coal, 

(equal  to  a  rate  of  (1  34  per  ton,  for  94  miles,)  were... .     $1,600,667    , 

From  88,641  paflsengere,. 141,749 

Freight  of  merchandise,  up  and  down,  74^71  tons, 137,583 

United  States  mail,  du^,. ^....« 9,714 

1389,713 

ExoesB  of  receqrts  oiver  ^  estimates,. , $164,713 

The  coal  fell  a  little  riiort  of  the  estimated  qoantitjr,  1,250,000  tons. 
The  increase  of  the  -receipts  over  dioee  of  1845,  when  the  motive  power  was  entirely  in* 
adequate,  was  derived — 

From  the  transportation  of  coals,. $713,728  or   80  percent 

"  "  merchandise, « 76,995      137      «* 

"  •*  pMsengcrs,., „ 38,337        37      " 

Total, ^ $839^)60 

It  appears,— after  pajring  all  expenses  relating  to  the  road,  $863,330 ;  interest  on  loans, 
$571419;  taxes,  $16^80;  commisBioneTB  and  sondries,  $48,003r-there  was  a  sarpbs 
of  nett  earnings  of  the  road,  of  $403,393,  or  eqoal  to  13|  per  cem  on  the  amoant  of  the 
stock  issued— 62,400  shares,  $3,130,000. 

This  is  a  result,  that  must  put  croakers  against  railways  to  the  blush.  Bat  for  this  road, 
the  price  of  coal  in  the  market  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  doubled  in  price  the 
last  season.  By  the  construction  of  this  road,  the  consumers  of  coal,  during  the  last  two 
seasons,  have  saved  at  least  $5,000,000.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  Morris,  the  Le- 
^  high,  and  the  SchuvUdll  Canals— great  works,  it  is  trae,  in  their  day,  but  open  only  six  to 
seven  months  in  the  year — taxed  even  to  their  utmost  capacity,  would  be  inadequate  to 
supply  the  half  of  the  present  demand  for  coaL  This  demand,  it  is  estimated,  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  foil  30  per  cent  per  annum. 

Such  is  the  increasing  demand  for  coals,  with  the  increase  of  mannfoctures  and  popula- 
tion, when  fomished  at  $3  35  to  $4 — a  price  that  will  pay  the  miner,  forwarder,  and  7 
per  cent  on  the  railway  or  canal  that  transports  it — that  there  will  be  ample  bvsineaB  fof 
the  Schuylkill  Canal  and  Reading  Railway,  with  the  addition  of  several  others  that  will  be 
wanted  ere  there  is  capital  to  complete  them.  The  increase  of  coal  brought  to  market  last 
season,  was  all  transported  by  the  railway.  The  great  difficulty  was,  to  get  the  coal  mined, 
and  to  fomish  empty  can  to  the  miners.  This  difficulty,  owing  to  the  increase  of  iron  can 
before  the  close  of  the  season,  (each  car  carrying  five  tons,)  is  now  mainly  remedied  by 
the  increase  of  1,600  new  iron  care,  the  last  season,  from  Boston.  As  the  road,  in  the 
month  of  June,  carried  over  it  150,000  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of  1^00,000  tons  per  annum, 
it  will  be  perceived  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  now  a  double  track  is  completed,  with  suit- 
able turn-outs  up  into  the  mines  and  at  the  depot  at  Richmond,  to  transport,  for  1847,  from 
1,500,000  to  3,000,000  tons.  Even  this  quantity  may  be  doubled,  by  an  increase  of  mo- 
tive power. 

It  appeare,  the  whole  amount  of  tonnage  carried  over  the  Reading  Raihroad,  for  the 
last  year,  up  to  Ist  December  last,  was  1^15,473  tons.  The  amount  of  tons  of  coal  (at 
3^240  lbs.  to  the  ton)  transported,  from  the  conmiencement  to  1st  December,  was  3,693,975. 
Total  amount  of  tonnage  transported,  fit>m  the  commencement  to  1st  December  latt, 
3,703,531  tons. 

This  table  of  transportation  is  introduced  in  the  report,  to  show,  that  the  edge  iron  rad 
was  not  *'  enuked  mnd  de$trou€d  by  the  tranmrtatiam  s/  800,000  totw,"  so  gravely  pre- 
dicted, and  published  in  the  Railroad  Journal,  Franklin  Institute,  and  other  papers,  from 
respect,  no  doubt,  to  its  distinguished  author.  He  appeare  to  have  been  as  near  the  tmih 
as  Dr.  Lardner,  when  he  established,  in  his  own  mind,  that  a  steamboat  could  not  catty 
coal  sufficient  to  raise  steam  to  propel  herself  across  the  Atlantic  Instead  of  the  rails  be- 
ing crushed  and  destroyed,  so  boldly  put  forth,  (thus  striking  at  the  root  and  prosperity  of 
all  railways,)  Mr.  NichoUs,  the  engineer  and  superintendent,  states  that,  after  a  carefol  ex- 
amination, **  it  19  found  equal  to  four-ienthi  of  a  cent  wr  ton,  on  the  tonnage  of  the 
road  for  a  year,  which  confirme  our  predietione  on  thie  eubjed** 

Hete  we  nave  a  railway,  of  near  100  miles,  built  expressly  to  carry  freight,  that  has  cost 
50  per  cent  more  than  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals  originally  cost,  of  450  miles  in 
length.  The  railway,  the  last  year,  it  appears,  carried  over  it,  comparatively,  more  ton- 
nage than  the  Erie  Canal,  with  all  its  tributaries  and  branches, nmnbering  610  miles:  nd, 
wbtt  is  singular,  at  a  rate  much  below  the  lowest  price  ever  efaaiged  on  the  Erie  Canal 
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In  fiuH,  the  rate  charged,  for  a  Ioqjb^  time  the  last  and  previoas  season,  on  the  raOwaj,  of 
91  25  to  transport  a  ton  of  coal  from  the  mines  and  carry  back  to  the  minera  the  empty 
cars,  (188  miles,)  is  less  than  the  tolls  exacted  by  the  State  of  New  York,  on  merchandise. 
This  charge  ibr  toll,  is  entirely  independent  of  that  made  by  the  forwarder  on  the  canal 
This  &ct  disproves  completely  the  idea,  so  current,  that  railways  cannot  carry  freight  pro- 
fitably, or  compete  with  canals.  If  so,  why  not  permit  them  to  carry  freight  the  entire 
year,  if  subject  to  a  sofficient  toll,  to  pay  off  the  canal  debt  in  a  reasonable  time  1  Rail- 
ways would  materially  aid  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  State,  thus  enabling  them  to 
send  daily  supplks  of  fresh  provisions  and  vegetables  to  the  New  York  markets.  By 
railways,  we  could  retrieve  the  value  of  our  lands,  that  have  been  reduced,  particularly  in 
the  wheat  districts,  by  the  opening  of  the  western  prairies.  We  have  taxed  ourselves,  to 
benefit  our  neighbore,  while  we  have  left  uodpne  many  things  we  should  do,  relative  to 
railwajrs.  . 

That  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  cost,  at  which  a  good  railway,  such  as  the  Read, 
ing,  can  transport  a  ton  of  goods  per  mile,  and  return  the  empty  cars  to  the  miners,  to  be 
filled,  I  quote  the  following,  frtnn  Mr.  Nicholls'  report  >~ 

"  The  cost  of  hauling  coal,  the  past  year,  is  shown  in  detail,  in  statement  H.  It  amount- 
ed to  38.39  cents  per  ton.  The  chieif  causes  of  this  increased  cost,  of  1.8  cents  per  ton 
over  the  last  year,  (when  it  was  35.59  cents  for  94  miles,)  are,  the  decrease  of  coal  ton- 
nage, fitnn  the  cessation  of  business  of  some  of  the  lateral  railways,  in  consequence  of  the 
fi:ediet  in  May ;  and  the  foiling  off  in  demand  for  coal,  in  August  siid  September,  thus  di- 
minishing our  business,  while  the  causes  were  too  temporary  to  justify  a  discharge  of  men.** 

It  will  thus  be  perceived,  that  the  cost  of  motive  power— even  en  the  magn^cent  scale 
of  the  Reading,  if  it  were  am)lied  to  such  a  railway  as  can  be  constructed  fi^m  Bui&lo  to 
tide-water,  on  a  line  to  be  located,  level  or  descending,  and  with  a  distance  within  330 
miles,  defying,  with  receipts  fit>m  passengers,  any  competition  from  the  enlarged  canal — 
would  not  cost  on  a  barrel  of  flour,say  at  50 cents  perton, per  100  miles,  or  9 1  60  per  ton. 

But  I  am  admonished  to  close  my  extracts  fron^  these  interesting  reports.  The*ir  foil 
publication  will  be  interesting  to  many  ci  your  readers,  and  prove  that  I  am  not  so  hetero- 
dox, as  I  know  I  am  considered  by  the  supposed  orthodox  canal  interest,  that  has  so  long 
ruled  and  governed  New  York,  while  our  shrewd  neighbors  went  to  the  windward  in  com- 
merce, by  the  construction  of  railwajrs ;  having,  in  their  profits  on  the  same,  forgot  the  loss 
of  the  entire  capitals  they  have  sunk,  in  the  Middlesex,  the  Blackstone,  and  the  Faiming- 
ton  canals.  j.  e.  b. 


TRANSIT  OF  CATTLE  ON  RAILROADS. 
Steam  navigation,  says  Chambers*  (Edinburgh)  Journal,  is  acknowledged  to  have  done 
much  for  Ireland,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  other  quarters,  in  the  way  of  cheap  and  rapid  tran- 
sit of  sheep  and  cattle  to  market — a  speedy  and  comparatively  inexpensive  vojrage  being 
now  ofien  substituted  for  one  of  a  protracted  nature,  or  for  a  fotigumg  and  ruinous  journey 
by  land.  An  additional  convenience  to  the  store  former  is  in  course  of  being  achieved 
by  railway  transit  On  this  subject  we  find  the  following  observations  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Railway  Register:— 

"  Mr.  Hyde  Clark  reckons  the  average  lose  upon  all  distances  by  driving,  and  consequent 
saving  by  convejrance  on  railway,  at  5  lb&  per  quarter  for  bullocks,  or  20  lbs.;  3  lb&  per 
quarter,  or  8  lbs.  for  sheep ;  and  2^  lb&  per  quarter,  or  10  lbs.  for  hogs.  This  is  beUeved 
to  be  a  low  estimate.  Mr.  H.  Handley,  M.  P.,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
est, calculates  the  loss  on  driving  from  Lincolnshire  to  London,  at  8  lbs.  in  weight,  and  35b. 
to  30s.  in  money  for  sheep.  The  time  for  sheep  he  calculates  at  8  days  for  getting  up  to 
market,  which  is  equivalent  to  three  or  four  market  days,  during  which  the  dmnces  of  the 
market  may  be  much  a^cted.  The  promoters  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Railway,  in 
their  prospectus,  calculate  the  loss  on  driving  a  hundred  miles,  at  40s.  for  bullocks,  and  5sw 
for  sheep.  They  state  the  supply  of  the  London  market  at  150,000  beeves,  and  1,500,000 
sheep  per  annum,  the  saving  on  which,  by  railway  conveyance,  they  set  down  at  JCiS75,060. 
This  saving  mi^t  be  iairly  taken  at  40  lbs.  for  bullocks,  8  lbs.  for  cheep,  and  20  lbs.  for 
swine ;  which  would  give  a  gross  saving  of  pounds  of  animal  food  on  the  present  number 
conveyed  on  railways,  as  follows:— on  330,000  cattle, 8,800,000  lbs.  of  beef;  on  1,350,000 
sheep,  10,000,000  lb&  of  mutton ;  on  550,000  swine,  1 1,000,000  lbs.  of  pork.  This  would 
give  a  total  of  39,800,000  lbs.  of  animal  food  economised,  even  at  the  present  moment,  in 
the  in&ncy  of  the  railway  system.** 

vol.,  XVI. — ^Ko.  IV.  27 
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UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  AND  MAIL  STEAMSHIPa 
The  foUoifiing  k  an  authentic  copy  of  an  act  proTiding  for  the  buikling  and  eqmpment  of 
Ibor  naval  Steamships,  which  passed  both  Honses  of  Congreas,  and  was  approved  by  the 
Pnsaident  of  the  United  States,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1847  :— 

An  ACT  FROVIDINO  FOR  THE  BTTILO^lfO  AKD  EQUIFMElfT  OF  FOUR  ITATAL  STRAMSHIFS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ofRepresentativeeof  the  United  States  of  Ameri' 

ea,  in  Congress  assetnbled — 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  cause  to  be 
built  and  equipped  fbor  first  dass  sea-going  Steamships,  to  be  attached  to  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  one  million  of  dollars  be,  and  is  hereby  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  be  paid  oat  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sbc.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this 
Act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  accept,  on  the  pan  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  proposals  of  E.  K.  Collins  and  his  associates,  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  submitted  to  the  Pofltmaster-Gteneral,  and  dated  Washington,  March  sixth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six.,  for  the  tranqwrtation  of  the  United  Stetes  mail  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  and  to  contract  with  the  said  E.  K.  Collins  and  his  associates, 
for  the  fidthful  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  therein  contained,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Steamships  to  be  employed  by  the  said 
E.  K.  Collins  and  his  associates,  in  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mul  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  shall  be  constructed  under  the  inspection  of  a  Naval  Construc- 
tor in  the  employ  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  render  them 
convertible,  at  the  least  possible  cost,  into  war  steamers  of  the  first  class ;  and  that  each  of 
said  Steamers  shall  receive  on  board  four  passed  Midshipmen  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
who  shall  serve  as  watch  officers,  and  be  suitably  accommodated  without  charge  to  the 
Government ;  and  the  said  Steamers  shall  also  receive  on  board  and  accommodate,  with- 
out charge  to  the  Government,  one  agent,  to  be  ai^inted  by  the  Postmaster-General,  who 
shall  have  charge  of  the  mails  to  be  transported  in  the  said  Steamships. 

Sec  4.  Aiid  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
this  Act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  contract,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  with  A.  G.  Sloo,  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  transportation  of 
the  United  States  mail  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  twice  a  month  and  back,  touch- 
ing at  Charleston,  (if  practicable,)  Savannah  and  Havana ;  and  fitim  Havana  to  Chagxvs 
wod  back,  twice  a  month ;  the  said  mail  to  be  transported  in  Steamships  of  not  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  propelled  by  engines  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  horse 
power  each,  to  be  constructed  under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  a  Naval  Con- 
structor in  the  employ  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  render  them 
convertible,  at  the  least  possible  expense,  into  war  Steamers  of  the  first  class ;  and  that  the 
said  Steamships  shall  be  commanded  by  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy  not  below  the 
grade  of  Lieutenant,  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  contractor,  with  the  approval  and  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  who  shall  be  suitably  accommodated  without  charge 
to  the  Government  Each  of  said  Steamers  shall  receive  on  board  four  passed  Midship- 
men of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  shall  serve  as  watch  officers,  and  be  suitably  accom- 
modated without  charge  to  the  Government ;  and  each  of  the  said  Steamers  shall  also  re- 
ceive on  board  and  acconunodate,  without  charge  to  the  Government,  one  agent,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Postmaster.Greneral,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  mail  to  be  transported 
in  said  Steamers :  Provided,  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may,  at  his  discretion,  permit  a 
Steamer  of  not  less  than  six  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  engines  in  proportion,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  mail  service  herein  provided  for  between  Havana  and  Cbagres :  Profridsd, 
further.  That  the  compensation  for  said  service  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  dollars,  and  that  good  and  sufficient  security -shall  be  given  for  the 
fidthfiil  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  of  the  contract 

Sec.  5.  Officers,  troops,  freight,  &c  of  the  United  States,  to  be  received  on  board  at  one- 
half  the  ordinary  charge. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  advance  9^00,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
vessels. 

Sec.  7.  Mr.  Sloo  is  to  receive  $280,000  for  mail  transportation. 

Sec  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  contract,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  for  the  transportation 
of  the  mail  from  Panama  to  such  port  as  he  may  select  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  once 
a  month  each  way,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  mail  fiiom  Havana  to  Chagrea  acron  the 
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RaUroadj  Canal,  and  Steamboat  StaluHes. 


IsduDDs :  said  mail  to  be  tnnqxnted  in  either  steam  or  sailing  Tessels,  as  ehall  be  deemed 
most  practicable  and  expedient 

Stc.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  provide,  in  the  contracts  aathorized  by  this  Act,  that  the  Navy  Department  shall 
at  all  times  exercise  control  over  said  Steamships,  and  at  any  time  have  the  right  to  take 
them  for  the  exclusive  use  and  services  of  the  United  States,  and  to  direct  sach  changes  in 
their  machinery  and  internal  arrangements  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  require ;  doe 
provisions  being  made  in  the  said  contracts  for  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  proper  com- 
pensation to  the  contractors  therefor. 


CANALS  AND  OTHER  PUBUC  WORKS  OF  OfflO. 
We  publish  below  an  anthentic  statement  of  cost,  revenue,  deficits,  dtc^  of  die  canals 

and  other  poblic  works  of  Ohio,  for  1846: — 

Cotk  Gfon 

Leoffth.    Total  oort.       permfle.  reeeipta.  Intaratt      Defioit. 

Ohio  Canal  and  blanches. 337  94,695,203  $15,933  $336,339  f281,71d  «14,743 

Muskingum  Improvement....        91     1,637318    17,882  35,104  97,639    97,840 

Walhonding  Canal 35       607,268    24,290  1,190  36,436    36,620 

Hocking  Canal 56       975,481     17,419  5,383  58,528    56,798 

Miami  and  Warren  Canal....        85    1,237,552    14,559  93,057  74,253    35,541 

Miami  Extension  Canal 139    3,168,965    22,798  27312  190,137  181,425 

Wabash  and  Erie  Canal 90    3,057,177    33,968  113,414  183,430    78,151 

Totals 810  15,368,964    18,755    612,303    922,137  501,126 

The  nctt  proceeds  of  the  canals  &11  a  fraction  short  of  3  per  cent  on  the  cost  Interest 
has  been  computed  at  6  per  cent,  which  would  be  about  the  average — the  first  loan  at  5, 
and  the  last  at  7  per  cent — babnce  at  6. 

The  Ohio  canal  has  25  miles  of  navigable  side-cuts  and  feeders,  to  wit : — ^Trenton 
feeder,  3 ;  Walhonding,  H ;  Dresden  -side-cut,  2^ ;  Granville  feeder,  6 ;  Columbus,  12-* 
which  are  included  in  the  estimate.  The  Miami  Extension  Canal  includes  the  Sidney 
feeder,  13  miles ;  St  Mary's  and  Reservoir,  11.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  has  a  side-cut  to 
Mauroee,  2  miks ;  one  to  Toledo,  1  mile.  The  first  is  included  in  the  estimate,  the  other 
escaping  attention. 


PACIFIC  LINE  OF  STEAMERS: 

FOR   TBS  T&iHSTOllTATIOir  OF  PASSSMOEBS,   LETTESS  AKD  MERCHAliniSE. 

Recent  advices  from  Panama  state  that  the  arrangements  of  the  Pacific  line  of  steamers 
are  now  complete  for  the  transmission  of  passengers,  letters  and  merchandise,  to  and 
from  the  Pacific  Steamers  leave  England  on  the  3d  of  every  month,  and  arrive  at  Cha. 
gres  about  the  19tb.  Here  all  and  everything  for  the  Pacific  is  carried  over  the  isthmus 
on  mules,  in  from  six  to  ten  hours.  On  the  other  side  a  steamer  is  in  readiness  for  con- 
veyance to  Peru,  Ek^uador  or  Chili.  These  steamers  leave  Panama  on  the  25th,  arrive 
at  Callao,  Peru,  on  the  7th,  and  Valparaiso  on  the  24th,  stopping  at  fourteen  intermediate 
ports  along  the  coast.  The  distance  between  Panama  and  Valparaiso  ia  3^^  miles,  and 
is  accomplished  by  three  steamers  in  thirty  days,  including  all  the  stoppages,  which  oc- 
cupy from  six  to  eight  hours  at  each  place.    The  prices  of  passage  are  as  follows : — 

From  Panama  to  Guayaquil $100 

••  •«  Callao 150 

«  <•  Valparaiso 200 

Letters  are  charged  25  cents  every  half  onnce.  For  the  commencement  and  establish 
ment  of  this  great  undertaking,  the  world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Wheelwright,  a  Yankee. 
He  has  labored  for  this  object  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  is  now  reaping  the  profits 
of  his  untiring  industry.  Two  engineers,  employed  by  the  Republic  of  New  Grenada, 
are  now  surveying  a  road  from  Porto  Bello  to  Panama,  in  ord«r  to  fiMililate  tb«  trans- 
portatioii  of  goods  to  the  Pacific 
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JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


THE  WEST  POINT  FOUNDRY  AT  COLD  SPRING. 
"Thb  Wist  Poqit  Fouhdit"  was  origmally  established  by  the  assooiatioii  of  that 
name,  in  1817.  Since  the  expiratioB  of  their  charter»it  has  been  leased  by  GronTERiixxTS 
Kimble,  E^.,  by  whom  it  is  now  condacted  on  his  own  account  The  capital  origi- 
nally invested,  was  ||100,00p.  The  establishment  consists  of  3  moulding-houses,  compre. 
hending  together  an  area  of  300  (eet  in  length,  by  45  feet  in  breadth,  with  3  air  furnaces 
and  3  cupola  furnaces,  with  12  cranes  of  various  power,  from  4  to  15  tons.  The  boring- 
mill  contains  10  beds  for  boring  gims  and  mortars,  and  1  for  cylinders,  with  15  Uthes,  4 
planing  machines,  1  slitting,  and  various  drilling  machines.  The  blacksmith  shop  con- 
tains 3  trip-hammers,  1  for  large  shafts  of  8  tons  weight ;  2  heating  furnaces,  and  about 
30  smiths'  fires,  with  1  crane  of  5H)  tons  power,  and  others  of  less  strength.  The  prin- 
cipal fitting  shop  is  about  100  by  50  feet,  and  contains  3  cranes ;  the  second  shop,  30  by 
50  feet,  with  1  crane.  The  boiler  shop  is  100  by  40  feet  There  is  besides,  a  bran 
foundry,  pattern  shop,  and  various  works  connected  with  the  businesB,  and  a  blast  fur- 
nace 42  feet  high.  The  wages  and  materials  vary  according  to  the  demand — the  wages, 
from  91404X)0  to  9180,000  per  annum ;  the  materials,  from  4^250,000  to  (350,000  per 
annum;  the  finished  work, from  (450,000  to  (650,000  per  annum;  the  number  of 
hands  employed,  from  300  to  500,  the  present  number  being  about  400,  with  an  average 
wages  of  about  (1  50  per  diem. 


THE  UNION  WHITE  LEAD  COMPANY. 
The  works  of  this  company  are  located  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island,  and 
cover  about  eighteen  lots  of  ground,  embracing  both  comers  of  Bridge  and  Front,  and 
Bridge  and  Water-streets.  This  manufiictory  consumes  about  3,000,000  pounds  of  pig 
lead,  and  45,000  gallons  of  linseed  oil  per  annum.  The  cost  of  these  materials  fluc- 
tuates with  the  market,  which  varies  considerably ;  but  taking  as  an  average  3jl  cents 
per  pound  for  lead,  and  70  cents  per  gallon  for  oil,  the  annual  cost  would  be  (136,500. 
The  company  employ  about  70  men  as  laborers,  coopers,  and  engineers,  their  wages 
amounting  to  about  (25,000  per  annum.  The  men  employed  in  the  frctory  work  ten 
hours  per  day.  The  lead  manufactured  by  this  company  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  The 
ofiice  and  place  of  business  of  the  corporation,  is  at  175  Front-street,  New  York. 


CORNWALL  AND  SWANSEA  MINES. 
The  **  West  Britain  and  ComwaU  Advertiser,"  for  January  15, 1847,lumishes  a  list  of 
the  mines  whose  produce  has  been  sold  at  the  Copper  Ore  Ticketings  in  Cornwall  and 
Swaiwea,  in  ote,  for  the  year  ending  December  30th,  1846.  From  this  table  it  appears 
that  there  were  sold,  at  Cornwall,  150,413  tons,  amounting  to  ^^796,182.  This  return 
shows  a  Ming  off  in  the  staple  product  of  the  country,  in  the  past  year,  of  not  less  than 
12,126  tons  of  copper  ore,  and  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  sales  of  i;i23,751  19s.  6d. 
The  ptodooe  of  mines,  sold  at  the  Ticketings  at  Swansea,  for  the  year  ending  December 
31, 1846,  was  58^56  tons  ore,  for  je668,267  Is.  This  account  exhibits  a  decrease  in  ^ 
quantity  of  ore  sold  at  Swansea,  in  1846,  as  compared  with  1845,  of  8,748  tons  of  ore, 
and,  in  the  amount  of  money,  of  JC109,594  18s.  6d.,  which,  added  to  the  deficiency  in 
Cornwall,  makes  a  total  of  30,924  tons  of  ore,  and,  in  money,  X233,346  16b. 
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T^  IdodBof  gMds  ottde  wore  a«fiiIk>w«:«B]r  the  BUmmack  ManaftcKripg  Compaiiy, 
firints  and  dieetingi,  No.  32  ^>  40 ;  HamiUoa  Mannfiifitnriiig  Company,  prints,  flannoli, 
«od  ahcetinga,  14  to  40;  Appleton  Company,  aheetio0i  and  ahirtinga.  No.  14;  Lowell 
Manviactarinf  Compaqy,  carpets,  ni^s  uid  cotton  doch ;  Middleaez  Manafactuing  Com- 
pany, broaddoth  and  canimere ;  Bbbbcx  ManaiactBring  Company,  driSingB,  14 ;  Tremont 
Milli,  dieetingB  and  ahirtingv,  No.  14 ;  Lawrence  Manu&ctnring  Company,  printing  cloths, 
aheetingi,  and  Airunga,  14  to  30 ;  Lowell  Bleadieiy,  1,700,000  lbs.  bleacbed  per  annom ; 
Boott  Cotton  Mills,  drilHngi,  No.  14,  shirtingB,  No.  40,  priming  dotk,  No.  40 ;  Maanchn- 
«ett8  Cotton  Mills,  sheetings,  13,  shirtings,  14,  drillings,  14 ;  Prescott  Manofactming  Com- 
pany, sheetings  and  shiyrings,  IS^i  and  14;  LowoU  Machine  Shop,  3,000  tons  wroaght 
«od  east  iron  per  aonam. 

ATcrage  wages  of  females,  dear  of  board,  per  wee^  $3 ;  average  wages  of  males,  dear 
«f  board,  per  day,  80  cents.  Mediam  prodoce  of  a  loom,  No.  14  yam,  45  yards  per  day ; 
No.  30,  33  yards  per  day ;  average  per  spindle,  1}  yards  per  day. 

The  Middlesex  Company  make  use  amunliy  of  6,000,000  teasela;  1^600,000  Ibsi  fine 
wool;  80,000  lbs.  glue;  #60,000  worth  of  dye-sCoA,  and  $17,000  worth  of  soap. 

The  Lowell  Machine  Sik>p,  indoded  among  the  above  mills,  can  famish  machinery  com- 
plete for  a  mill  of  6,000  spindles,  in  three  months,  and  a  mill  can  be  built  in  the  same  time. 

The  sereral  manafrctoring  companies  have  established  a  hospital  for  ifae  oonvenience 
«ad  comfort  of  penons  employed  by  them  respectively,  when  sick,  which  is  ander  the  sn- 
perintendenee  of  one  of  the  best  of  sargeons  and  physicians. 

The  institation  for  savings  for  the  year  ending  April  29, 1846,  had  received  fiom  4,679 
dapositon,  $750,645  77,  being  an  increase  from  the  former  years  of  491  d^poaitoia,  and 
tke  amoont  of  $76,020  95.  The  whole  number  of  new  aoooonta  opened  was  1^692,  de- 
positing with  others,  $330,471  56;  and  1,181  aoooants  were  dosed,  withdrawing,  with 
other  partial  payments,  $254^450  61.  llie  operatives  in  the  mills  ase  the  prindpal  de- 
pentorsL 

"niere  is  one  public  high-school  in  the  dty,  where  all  branches  of  education  are  taa|^ 
preparatory  to  a  collegiate  course.  Also,  eight  grammar-schools  and  thirty-aiz  primary 
•chools,  all  of  which  will  compare  to  advantage  with  any  sdioob  in  the  country.  Average 
4aily  attendance,  about  3,500. 

l^ere  are  two  banks,-— the  Lowell,  capital  $900,000,  and  the  Railroad,  eapital  $600,000. 

There  is  a  Mutual  Insaranee  Company  in  the  city,  which  has  been  highly  soceessfoi 
in  its  operations. 

There  is  a  valuable  library  of  5,000  volumes  bdonging  to  the  dty,  to  which  any  one 
can  have  aocesa  by  paying  fifty  cents  per  annum. 

The  Mechanic  Association  have  an  extensive  reading  room,  and  a  valuable  libraiy  of 
3^300  vobmes.  Neariy  all  (he  refigioos  societies  have  valaaUe  libnuiee  of  religioas  and 
miseellaneoas  books. 

An  important  undertaking,  eventually  to  radoond  to  the  interest  and  wealth  of  Lowell, 
is  the  baildiBg  of  the  new  canaL  It  is  destined  to  give  to  most  of  the  mills  on  the  lower 
level  a  more  constant  supply  of  water,  and  consequently  benefit  those  on  the  upper  level. 
It  is  to  be  of  an  average  width  of  100  feet,  and  a  depth  of  15  feet  It  will  reqfuire  in  its 
coostmetion,  a  rock  excavation  of  150,000  yards,  an  earth  excavation  of  110,000  yards, 
smd  a  maaa  of  masonry  of  50,000  yards;  the  whole  estimated  at  an  expense  of  $500,000 

In  the  cotsse  of  a  few  months,  two  new  ootton  mills  will  be  in  operation ;  the  one 
built  by  the  Merrimack  Company  to  contain  23,424  spindles,  and  640  looms ;  ^e  other, 
bult  by  the  Hamilton  Company,  will  commence  with  10^68  spindles,  and  260  looms,  but 
is  of  saffioient  capacity  to  contain  neariy  20,000  spindles  and  400  looms.  The  driving 
power  of  the  latter  will  be  a  steam-engine  of  160  hone-power,  which  is  being  pot  in. 

Other  mannfiictures  are  produced  in  the  dty  than  those  specified  above,  of  a  value  of 
$800,000,  employing  a  capital  of  $310,750,  and  about  1,000  hands. 
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MINERAL  WEALTH  OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Hie  richnefls  of  the  South  Aostralian  Mines  is  described,  by  the  Colonial  Gaxette,  as 
altogether  soiprising.  The  oeological  description,  furnished  by  a  gentleman  who  tra- 
versed the  country,  and  in  vmose  account  the  utmost  confidence  may  be  placed,  is  most 
wonderful.  The  extent  of  the  mineral  lands,  the  richness  of  the  ores,  and  the  regulariQr 
of  the  lodes  are,  we  believe,  unexampled.  In  Mr.  Dutton's  highly  interesting  publica- 
tion, entitled  *'  South  Australia  and  its  Mines,'*  various  analyses  of  the  copper  ore  from 
the  Kapunda  Mine  (of  which  Mr.  Dutton  is  a  joint  proprietor)  are  given.  These  were 
made  by  Mr.  Penrose,  the  Grovemment  assayer  at  Swansea,  and  are  as  follows: — 

**  The  average  produce  gave  a  result  of  29{  per  cent  of  copper  for  39  specimens,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  taken  from  every  part  of  the  property,  the  following  being  the  dif- 
ferent descriptions  found : — Grey  sulphuret  with  green  carbonate ;  produce,  53^  per  cent 
Black  sulphuret  with  green  carbonate ;  23^,  24,  33},  44^,  50^,  59^  per  cent.  Pale 
green  carbonate ;  26},  33, 34^,  40^,  41  i,  48)  per  cent.  Blue  carbonate  (hydrocarbonate;) 
31  i  per  cent.  Grey  carbonate  with  red  oxide,  28)  per  cent.  Dark  green  carbonate,  28| 
per  cent." 

The  comparative  value  of  the  ore  from  the  Kapunda  Mine  is  also  given,  ascertain^ 
by  actual  sales  at  Swansea ;  and  this  is  the  result : — 

AVIRAOE  PBODUCB  OF  TBS  PRUTCIPAL  MDIIB  m   I^RB  WORLDu 

Avenifv  par  too. 

c  Cobre  Mine, jBU  9  1 

Cuba....^  Santiago, 14  10  6 

i  San  Jose, 12  11  9 

a^«*i,  i  ChiU  (principally  Regulus,) 39  13  6 

f^5vdpaJIdsooir:....!:. 15  11  11 

^^^'^''l  Copiapo 18  14  0 

New  Zealand 10  10  6 

Cornish  Mines 5  15  6 

Irish  Mines. 6  8  8 

South  J  Montacute 13  11  3 

Austr'nJ  Kapunda , - 24  15  3 

The  average  produce  of  the  Kapunda  Mine  is,  therefore,  at  present  the  highest  of  any 
copper  mine  in  the  world. 


MANUFACTURES  IN  MISSOURL 

Elxtiact  from  the  annual  message  of  Grovemor  John  C.  Edwards*  to  the  Legislature  of 
Missouri,  under  date  November  16, 1646 : — 

**  The  estaUishment  of  manufiu^tories  is  attended  with  its  difficulties.  To  carry  them  on 
very  successfully,  large  investments  and  a  superior  population  are  required.  We  are  not 
without  capital,  but  the  high  rate  of  interest,  and  the  many  supposed  profitable  investments 
for  money,  which  have  heretofore  existed,  have  prevented  the  appropriation  <^  fiinds  to  the 
erection  of  manufiicturing  establishments.  If  the  rate  of  interest  were  lower^  capital  would 
be  probably  invested  in  manu&ctories  to  a  considerable  extent  The  tariff  aJso  retards  the 
estabUshment  of  mannfactories  in  our  State,  whether  it  be  a  tariff  for  protection,  or  a  taitf' 
for  revenue,  for  all  tarifis  are  protections  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  but  a  high  tariff  tends 
more  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  manufiictories  in  our  State,  than  a  low  one,  being  a  pro- 
tection to  the  eastern  manu&cturer.  The  eastern  manufiicturer  contoids  that  he  cannot  soc- 
oeed  without  protection  against  his  foreign  competitor.  Our  interior  position,  and  oor 
remoteness  fixmi  the  jmncipal  ports  of  entry,  gives  the  manu&cturer  in  this  country  a  pro- 
tection which  no  tariff  can  immediately  a^ct  If,  then,  the  eastern  manufiicturer  was  but 
lightly  protected,  or  not  protected  at  all,  he  would  find  it  profitable  to  remove  his  capital, 
and  to  invest  it  in  manufiictures  in  the  West,  where  nature  would  always  protect  him 
against  the  foreign  competitor.  No  country  can  manu&cture  cheaper  than  our  State.  We 
Imve  all  Uie  necesnry  ingredients  at  the  lowest  prices.  We  have  the  real  estate,  the  water- 
power,  the  ore  to  make  the  iron  to  make  the  machinery,  the  manual  labor,  the  provisions 
to  support  die  hands,  the  raw  material,  the  flax,  hemp,  and  wool  of  our  own  production, 
and  the  cotton  in  exchange  for  our  wheat,  com,  and  tobacco,  hogs,  horses,  cattle,  and 
mules— and  these  ingredients  we  have,  taken  together,  dieaper  than  any  other  country  on 
earth.  Even  our  manual  labor  is  at  the  lowest  price.  But,  as  before  observed,  to  manu- 
focture  very  successfully,  a  soperior  population  is  required.  This  we  can  soon  have  by  fos- 
tering the  conmion  school,  and  devdoping  the  genius  and  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the 
youth  of  our  coontry." 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
We  pobliflh  below,  a  statement  of  the  foreign  oommerce  of  Philadelphia,  prepared  by 
order  of  the  collector  of  that  port,  whidi  ahows  an  increase  in  1846,  over  1845.  Col. 
Childs,  the  editor  of  the  *<  Cominercial  List,"  says  the  commerce  of  Philadelphia  "  is  des- 
tined to  increase,  in  spite  of  the  policy  of  the  general  government,  which  leaves  om*  noble 
river  without  a  single  safe  harbor,  from  the  breakwater  to  the  city  of  PhOadelphia." 

OOMMERCB  OF  PHtLADILFmA  FOB  THE  TSAR  1845  AHD  1846,  OQMFASED. 

ImporU, 

•Value  of  Imports  in  American  vessels,  for  1846, $7,751,948  00 

Value  of  Imports  in  foreign  vessels,  "      556,667  00 


Value  of  Imports  in  American  vessels,  for  1845, $6,939,769  00 

Value  of  Imports  in  foreign  vessels,  **     554,728  00 


$8,308,615  00 
7,494,497  00 


Ezoeas  in  favor  of  1846 $814,118  00 

Ca9hDuiiB$. 

In  American  vessels,  1846, $3,413,774  34 

In  foreign,         "  "     194,288  93 

$9,608,063  16 

In  American  vessels,  1845, $9,150^^53  36 

In  foreign,         "  •*     230,364  35 

^       8^10,517  00 


Excess  in  favor  of  1846, $337,545  45 

VALX7E  OF  EXPORTS  TO  FOREIGN  FORTS  FOR  1843,  '44,  '45,  A2fD  '46,  COKFARBD. 

1841.     1844.     184S.     184t. 

DoraeMic  articles, $3,837,646    $3^36,673    $3,413,938    $4,596,744 

Foreign        "      321,535         338,033         503,905  531,310 


$3,059,171    $3,664,696    $3,916,833    $5,118,054 
Excess  in  favor  of  1846, 3,058,883       1,453.358       1,301,331       

TomiAOE  ENTERED  FROM  FoREiGN  COUNTRIES. — ^In  American  vessels,  1846,  87,146  tons ; 
in  foreign  vessels,  1846, 12/183 ;  total,  99,639  tons.  In  American  vessels,  1845,  73,705 
tons ;  in  foreign  vessels,  1845, 10,794  tons ;  total,  84,499  tons.  Excess  in  fitvor  of  1846, 
15,130  tons. 

Number  of  Arrfvals  and  Clearances  during  the  tsars  1845  and  '46- — ^Arrivab  from 
foreign  ports,  1846, 459 ;  coastwise,!  1846,  6,018 ;  total,  6,477  vessels.  Arrivals  fitrai  for- 
eign ports,  1845,  387  ;  coastwise,  1845,  8,039  ;  total,  8/416  vessels.    Excess  in  fiivor  of 

1845,  1,939.    Clearances  for  foreign  ports,  1846,  458 ;  in  1845, 400.    Excess  in  &vor  of 

1846,  58  vessela 


EXPORT  OF  TEAS  FROM  CHINA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  give  below  a  statement,  derived  from  the  F^end  of  Chins,  of  the  export  of  teas  to 
the  United  States,  in  the  years  ending  June  30th,  1845  and  1846,  in  50  vessels  ^— 

Ymt.  NcVanob.  Graen.  Bkck.  TotaL 

1845 50  13,803,099  lbs.  6,950,159  lbs.  30,753,558  lbs. 

1846, 40  14,336,076  4,366,066  18,503,143 

•  Part  of  the  fourth  quarter  estimated. 

t  Some  <^  the  smaller  craft,  heretofore  entered,  omitted  this  year. 
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IMPORTS  AT  BOSTON  IN  THE  BRITISH  STEAM  PACKETS. 
It  appears  from  a  eutemeDt  of  Mareus  Morton,  CoUedor  of  the  port  of  Boston,  that 
^e  British  steamers  commenced  their  trips  to  that  port  during  the  second  quarter  of  1840, 
and  that  the  Talne  of  merchandise  imported,  including  specie,  was,  for — 

1840.    1841.    1842.    184S.    1844.     184i     1846. 

$72,600    f  769,700    $730,800    $9,300,600    $4,443,700    $4,096,300    $4,445,000 
The  amount  of  duties,  collected  on  the  goods  imported  by  the  steamers  during  the  year 
1846,  ending  31st  December,  was  as  follows,  yiz. : — 


Cambria, 

Hibemia, 

Caledonia, 

Cambria, 

Britannia, 

Hibemia, 

Caledonia, 

Britannia, 

Cambria^ 

Hibemia, 


JaiiM- 

$139,844  87 

Per  Caledonia,  in  Aug.,— 

$46,447  62 

Feb., 

148,475  82 

Britannia, 

Sept,... 

43,137  60 

Mtreb,... 

107,004  10 

Cambria, 

i*    ,,, 

52,689  23 

April...... 

57,790  81 

mbemia. 

Oct,-.. 

11.667  06 

Mmy^.... 

24,368  61 

Caledonia, 

« 

23,378  84 

** 

35,888  16 

Britannia, 

Nov.,... 

20,453  71 

June,«.... 

14,556  36 

« 

26,860  36 

«< 

28,113  05 

Caledonia, 

Dec,.. 

51,972  27 

J«iy. 

47,871  76 

Cambria, 

M 

53,958  50 

(( 

79,187  07 

Aug.. 

75,066  95 

Total...... 

$1,054,731  75 

BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  TOBACCO,  1845-46. 
Account  of  tobacco  imported  in  the  year  ending  Jannaiy  5, 1846,  derived  from  parlia- 

inenlBiy  docomants:-^ 

Bfanufhetmsd 

UamaavAttHL  aadtani.  BuaS.  Tolal. 

Of.  tb*.  Iht.  ih§. 

United  States  of  America,  ineMing  Texas  31,153,072  1,718,956  5  ^,872,033 

New6ranada,Veneznela,  and  Ecuador....        470,942  59  ...  471,001 

Bwril 285,936  1,908  21  287,865 

Cuba 420,204  262,873  ...  689,077 

British  West  Indies 9,416  2,225  41  11,682 

British  East  Indies 110,748  72,960  38  183,740 

Jsva. 1,693  98  ...  1,791 

PhiUppine  Islands 18,632  2  18,634 

West  Coast  of  Africa 2,628  155  ...  2,783 

Turkey,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 11.114  842  ...  11,956 

Holland 230,812  603  8  231323 

Belgium 71,794  1,924  13  73,731 

Hanseatic  Towns 126,764  13,960  28  140,752 

Other  Parts 48,895  8,194  59  57,148 

Total 32,944,017  ^2,109,289  210  35,053,516 


THE  FUR  TRADE. 

EZFOITATIONS  BT  THl  HUSOON's  BAT  COMPAKT. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  exportations  to  London,  by  this  company, 
from  York  Fort,  Mackenxie  River: — 


Beaver, 

Badger 

Bear, 

Fisher. 

Fox,  silver,,... 
Fox,  cross,.... 

Fox,  red,. , 

Fox,  white,..., 
Fox,Kitt, 


1846. 

31,363 
1,017 
2,252 
2^74 
367 
14»1 
3,922 
843 
3337 


184fi. 
10,5D9 


3,080 
2,227 
276 
859 
2,649 
2,910 
5,267 


Lynxr^ 

Martin,. 

Mink,. 

Musciuasb,. 

Otter,- 

Rabbit, 

Swan, 

Wolf, 

Wolverin^ 


1846. 

144242 

85,041 

19,306 

201,915 

1,389 

27,758 

1,909 

7,658 


184i 
5,977 

53,461 

18/183 

164,260 

1,137 

46,970 

3,545 

9,106 

534 
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l.^Bi9t0ty  9/  Oe  Ducvterff  tmd  SetOemtni  of  tks  VaUef  of  Oe  MUMMnffi,  until  tke  Tear  1846.    By 

Joan  W.  lioMRin,  11.  D.    N«w  York :  H«rper  tt  Bralten. 

TMi  4  a  mj  iropoftant,  •teborato,  and  Talioible  book— cm  wUeh  tlioaid,  and  moit,  eUdt  the  attMitioa 
of  all  wlio  Willi  to  form  aa  inteUifent  jodfinent  of  the  character  and  crowtb  of  that  immeon  refton  which 
forms  tho  Talley  of  the  IfiMimippL  The  author  hu  devoted  many  yeai*  and  immeoee  labor,  to  the  coHee* 
tien  of  malwitli  for  its  praparatioa ;  and  has  made  by  forthe  moik  avtheoiio  and  eztemiTe  reeoid  of  the 
early  hirtory  of  that  country  that  hai  erer  before  appeared.  The  liimimippi  Talley  will,  eie  many  yeait, 
become  the  mort  ioteceikinff  Mctkm  of  the  Wertem  continent;  and  erery  (kct  relating  to  iti  early  mltle- 
mtnt  wm  thnt  become  of  birtoric  vahie.  Betides  thit,  the  record  !•  one  of  rately  equalled  intaieet  It 
•bomidiin  incident!  of  the  meet  thrilling  chanoter,  and  ezhibitt  Imtancm  of  endurance,  courage,  and  ad' 
venture,  wideh  can  •eareely  be  paralleled  to  any  other  portion  cftheUilory  of  the  world.  Monette*i  hiitovy 
wW  befonnd  invaluable  for  porpONi  of  study  and  leibrence,  at  weH  at  eioeedlnglyinterartfaig  to  the  general 
wfiitr.  It  li  valuable,  etpecially,  as  a  stoieliouse  of  important  fkctt,  no  where  ebe  to  be  fovnd  in  an  equal- 
,  ly  connected,  compact,  and  aecettlble  form.  It  Is  ittued  in  two  very  bandaome  octavo  vohimet,  degantty 
primed,  and  oopioutly  fttmlthed  with  maps,  Btustrations,  etc.,  etc.  It  cannot  ftH  to  be  received  with  ftvor 
by  the  public 

SLr-jf  Sfutm  «f  htHUetuMl  PkOonmkf,  By  Asa  Mahax,  Preiident,  and  ProftsMir  of  InteDectnal  and 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  OberUn  GoUegiate  tnttitole.  Second  edition.  Ifmon  pp-  3)0.  New  York: 
Harper  d&  Bretheit. 

The  repntatfoo  of  the  author  of  this  treatiw,  at  the  head  of  a  new  school  of  reUgiooiBts  known  as  **  Fm- 
focUomttt,"  and  as  a  man  of  high  intellectual  as  well  m  pure  and  elevated  mortl  etteimnentt,  tbonld 
eec«e  for  whatever  he  may  add  to  the  liieiatum  of  soieDce,  philoaophy,  and  rabgion,  a  candid  bearing. 
Thit  ettay  embraces  the  sua  of  a  course  of  lectures,  wUch,  for  eight  yeait,  the  aother  wat  in  the  habit  of 
delivering  to  tuccesstve  daasas  in  the  inatitnte  over  which  he  presides,  on  the  sulitleet  of  faiteUeetual  phikH 
a^diy.  No  class,  we  an  informed,  ever  passed  through  this  course  without  becomfaag  deeply  iuteiested  in 
the  aoieoee  of  mental  philoaophy,  and  without  receivfaig,  in  their  Judgment,  gseat  benaAt  firam  the  tratlw 
developed,  at  well  as  Aom  the  method  of  development  wUch  was  adopted.  In  preparing  it  for  the  prasa, 
I  us  that  it  hat  been  hb  aim  to  nji&et  hgfat  ftom  no  source,  whatever,  ftom  which  iieouM 
;  while,  at  the  same  time,  te  mainfato  the  real  prsrqgative  of  manly  independence  of  thoa^it. 
The  indiTidnals  to  whom  he  Ibels  most  indebted  as  a  philosopher,  are  Cderidge,  Comdn,  ai^  Kant;  w^om 
he  prononneaa  three  luminaries  of  the  first  order  in  the  spheie  of  pUkiaophy.  It  is  praaaated  to  the  public 
in  a  form  well  adapted  to  popular  reading. 

3.-'-OnHetM«s  of  Literatmre;  eonoiHhur  of  8keteke*  end  Ckarmeton  of  English  Litenturo,  By 
J.  D*IaRABLi,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  8.  A.  9  volt.,  19mo.,  pp.  405-4M.  New  York :  Harper  k.  Btothen. 
D^lsraeU,  following  the  steps  of  the  human  ndnd  thraugh  the  wide  track  of  time»  traces  ftom  their  be- 
gianinp  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  the  decline  of  public  opinkms ;  and,  at  the  o^Jectt  preaant  themaehrea, 
iltestmtm  the  leading  incUents  in  the  British  aonak  of  litetatue.  The  title  prefixed  to  the  work,  we  are 
told  by  the  author,  was  adopted  to  connect  it  with  its  bro«hert,  the  "  Onrietitiea  of  Literatore,**  and  the 
•*  MiMollanies  of  Literatun;**  but,  ahhongh  the  form  and  manner  bear  a  fondly  lesemblanse,  the  wahjmit 
faaf  BKMe  variety  of  design.  It  is  an  interesting  woA,  tracing  the  connection  of  the  inciJenti  of  author's 
lives  with  their  inteUectoal  habits,  and  at  the  same  tiase  eKhibiting  the  pnogiem  of  the  huaan  mind  and 
eociety,  vrbich  diould  never  be  separated. 

A.~~Mewtdir4  of  tke  Moot  Eminent  Amerietm  JHoekmtice.    Jiloo^  Uvo  ef  DioHngtdokoi  Xuropmn 

Moekanies  ;  tofetker  witk  c  CoUoction  of  ^noedoteo^  DeocriptionM,  Ix^  rotating  to  tko  Moekanie  Jhrta. 

JUnotraUdwitkj^ftffongramngo.  ByHsirmTHovm.  Itmo.,  pp.  48B.  New  York:  Harper  d&  Brothers. 

TUa  work  bat  patted  through  teveral  editlont,  one  of  the  beit  evidencm  of  iti  value,  at  leatt  to  the 

poblisbeia.    It  containt  cemprehentive  Uographiet  of  John  Fitch,  Benjamin  Franklin,  ODver  Evans,  0a- 

■itoel  Stater,  BH  Whitncj,  Davkl  BushneO,  Amos  Whittemore,  Bobert  Fnhon,  Jacob  Pnrkint,  Thomas 

Blandiani,  and  Henry  Bckfoid,  which  occupy  nearly  one-half  the  vohime.    The  remainder  embracee  the 

Ivea  of  efghteen  of  the  mott  emlneot  mecbaalea  of  Enro^  including  Jamet  Feiguaon,  Richard  Atk' 

wri|^  Jamsa  Watt,  and  others,  equally  dittingnithed  at  men  of  genlot  in  diflbrant  departmeoti  of  the 

mechanic  arts.  / 

5.— TAs  I4f«  ««^  Vowagoa  of  Ckriotapkmr  CWnaOnr.  By  Wa8]I»otoii  lavnio.  Abridged  by  the 
same,  iachiding  the  Author's  Visit  to  Paloa.  With  a  Portrait,  Map,  and  other  Dhutrationt.  ISmo.,  pp. 
805.    New  York:  Harper  At  Brothers. 

**  lrving*s  IMo  ot  Cohmibos**  eqjoys  a  reputation  that  can  scarcely  be  extended.  The  prsaant  velnme, 
wUah  wat  flat  pubttshed  to  1880,  is  an  abridgment  of  the  larger  work,  by  its  anther,  and  was  designed  foe 
pepklar  use  to  foasUiaa  and  the  Ustriot  School  Libraiies  of  the  country,  which  aae  Aae  toaB  agea  and 
cItaNs.    It  is  a  oompiehentive  and  beaotifiil  memoir  of  the  diaeov^var  of  Amoiiea. 
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6^— jtftt  .OiOM^r^t  Mimi :  TkB  B^ok  9f  TitU-Paget.    "  A  B00kf»U  t(f  B^eka  ;**  9r,  Tkirtt  B—k»  m 

Om*,    Edited  by  M.  F.  Tutpbr,  M.  A^  author  of  "  ProTerbial  PhikMophr,**  "  GeraldiiM,**  **  Tho  Crock 

of  Gold,**  "  Tbo  TwiM,"  «tc    Iteo.,  pp.  900.    Pbikdelplua :  Cany  4t  Hart*i  Library  for  tha  Ptopk. 

This  **  BookfoJ  of  Book*,**  which  porpocti  to  be  edited  ^  Mr.  Tapper,  we  itroiigly  nvpect  may  daia 

him  at  its  author.    The  iotemal  eridenoe  of  tha  fiict  if  too  clearly  marked  in  every  pafe  and  parafraph  to 

leaTe  on  the  roiod  of  the  reader  a  donbt  at  to  tU  identity.    Its  oniqae  title,  if  nothinf  elM,  will  induce  the 

enrious  to  dip  iota  iti  pafes;  and  whoerer  reads  it  will  find  that  it  b  "  not  merely  a  new  book,  but  aUltle 

library  of  new  books;  thirty  books  in  one— a  veiy  harrest  of  epitonised  authorship;  the  cnam  o#a  wfaola 

fairy  dairy  of  quiescent  post  octavos.**    So  says  the  **  author's  mind.**    What  mora  can  we  say  to  seeow 

for  the  author  an  attentiTe  readinf  ,  and  for  the  publishers  a  laige  sale  1 

1,—The  StaUtmeu  9f  Jlmeriem,  in,  1846.    By  Baeah  Mtltom  Mauet.    19mo.,  pp.  960.    PhUadelpUa: 
Carey  tt  Hart.  • 

Mn.  Maury  is  an  English  woman,  the  wifo  of  an  American  merchant,  residing  at  LirerpooU  She  visilai 
this  country  in  company  with  a  son,  whom  she  caUs  the  Doctor.  During  her  residence  at  Washington,  sh« 
became  acquainted  with  many  of  our  most  prominent  statesmen,  whose  characten  she  attempts  to  deline- 
ate ;  and,  in  most  cases,  abating  a  due  moiety  for  exaggeration  and  toadyism,  her  pen  and  ink  portraits  wiD 
be  readily  recognised.  She,  of  course,  admires  all  who  treated  her  with  courtesy,  or  any  degree  of  do* 
foienee.  Men  of  widely  dissimilar  character  and  views,  in  politics  and  religion,  come  in  for  a  share,  and  a 
pretty  liberal  one,  of  her  eolngistio  commeodations.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Secretary  Buchanan,  on« 
of  her  peculiar  fovorites.  With  all  its  fauks,  it  is  an  s  rousing  book,  and  one  that  will  be  lead  almost  aa 
much  as  if  it  had  been  as  eztrayagantly  abusive  as  it  is  eulogistic 

a— jfrnsriMM  CowMdiet.  ^y  J.  K.  Pauldiho,  author  of  **  Westward,  Ho  !**  '*  Dutchman*s  Firesida,'* 
etc,  etc,  and  William  Iktuco  PAULUiia.  ISmo^  pp.  995.  Philadelphia :  Ckrey  4&  Hart. 
Tliis  volume  contains  four  comedies  The  Bucktails,  or  Americans  in  England ;  The  Noble  Exfle ; 
Madmen  All,  or  the  Cure  ef  Love ;  Antipathies,  or  the  Enthosiasts  by  the  Ears.  The  fiist-named  wan 
written  by  J.  K.  Paulding,  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war  with  England,  whfle  the  ibeUngi  it 
prodnead  were  still  ftesh  in  the  public  mind.  The  others  are  the  productions  of  a  kinsman  of  Mr.  P.,  a 
youg  man  scarcely  ooa-and-twenty ;  *<and  tha  whale,*'  says  the  author  of  the  firrt,  **is  now  published  as 
an  experiment,  how  Ikr  tha  public  tasto  may  incltee  to  relish  thb  qiecies  of  Uteratura,  and  in  what  degiaa 
tha  aothoit  are  quaHfled  to  make  tha  appeal  with  any  degree  of  success.**  Wearenoteompeleattojodgt 
of  these  productions  as  acting  comedies ;  but  we  feel  quite  sura  they  will  fonn  an  agreeable  repast  for  those 
who  delight  in  rare  humor,  idantifled,  as  it  is,  with  our  oatiooal  characteristics;  and  we  should  priae  the« 
the  more  highly  as  cootribotions  to  a  purely  national  lileratiire. 

9^^Fr0U9mrt  Battmd$,  and  otktr  P^emt.    By  Philip  PBRVLrrdii  Coom.    19mo.,  pp.  916.    Philadel- 
phia :  Carey  4&  Hart. 

Although  the  name  of  Philip  Pendleton  Cooka  is  not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  6fiswold*s  PMts  and  Poetry  of 
America,  we  will  venture  to  say,  io  announcing  the  poems  of  this  new  candidate  for  a  niche  in  the  "  Tens- 
pie  of  the  Muses,'*  that  soma,  at  least,  not  more  worthy,  have  found  a  place  among  Mr.  Griswold*s  Poets. 
Three  out  of  five  of  the  ballads  are  veisifled  transcripts  flom  Froissart;  the  other  two,  ''The  Master  of 
Bokon,**  and  **Gaotrey  Tetenoirs,**  are  stories  of  the  author*s  own  invention.  Neariy  one-half  of  the 
volume  b  occupied  with  '*  mbcellaneous  poems,**  of  Taried  length  and  merit.  Hb  vatsificatioB  b  gena- 
rally  natural  and  easy,  and  tha  ballad  and  poem  evince  considerable  artistic  skill,  with  acorrectand  highly 
cultivated  taste  Weconsidertbevolume  worthy  ofa  place  among  enrcoUaetion  of  American  Poets,  and 
shall  plaoe  it  UtermUf  alongside  of  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  etc 

10.— TV  Ser^tttrt  School  Rtadtr,  emmtUng-tf  SoUetiona  of  Sacred  Serntureofor  tke  Uoo  of  Sekoolt, 

Compiled  and  amnired  by  W.  W.  Evaets,  A.  M.,  author  of  tha  •'  Bible  Manual**  and  **  Pastor*! 

Hand-Book,**  and  Wiluam  H.  Wtokotp,  A.  M.,  late  Principal  of  the  CoUaglato  School.    19^0.. 

pp.  348.    New  York :  Nafls  4t  Cornish. 

The  prasent  Tolnme  fills  an  nnoceiipled  niche  in  our  achool  literatare.  Tha  compUen  have  aa- 
lactad,  with  taste  and  Judgment,  from  the  didactic,  poetical,  historical,  and  biographical  parto  of  Holy 
Writ,  tha  choicest  gems  in  each  department.  The  volame  opens  with  the  Divine  attribates,  and  tk« 
selections  are  culled  fkom  the  difliHent  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  dadaiatory  of  tk« 
Omnipotence,  Omniscience,  Omnipresence,  Beneficence,  Eternity,  Jcc,  of  God.  Connected  Uographiae 
of  the  leading  Scripture  characten,  and  historical  events,  are  arraagod  in  the  same  systematic  cfdar. 
The  poetry  of  the  Bible  is  reatored  to  Its  proper  metrical  form,  thus  clothing  it  with  new  beauty  aad 
force.  In  the  didactic  part,  the  social  and  moral  graces  and  virtaes  are  made  the  sal^t  of  dlstlBct 
sections,  and  are  enforced  by  Christ,  and  his  apostles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  long  line  of 
inspired  poets,  prophets,  and  historians,  ih«i  Adam  to  the  last  of  the  apostles.  We  hope  to  aaa  It 
introduced  Into  all  our  public  schools. 

II.— 77U  Ckriotiam'o  Pr^for.    Tko  MoUor'o  CkHotmao  Ogoring  to  hio  Poriokiouoro.    ISmo.,  pp.  131. 
New  York:  Henry  M.  Onderdonk.  '^ 

Thatsimple,  beaatifol,  and  oomprehmwive  prayer  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  eonstitutes  the  solj^ 

of  the  Rector's  meditetioos.    Baah  portloa  b  iUostrated  with  appcopriate  nommeatsi  adapted  to  the  state 

•freUgiooi  sentfaDentiatheBpbeopalOhnrah. 
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IS.'jf  SjftUm  of  Moral  Pkiloaopkm,  adapud  to  Ckildrm  and  Fkmiliot.andoopoeUUif  to  Common,  Sekoolo. 

By  ReT.  D.  Stbblb  and  a  Friend.    ISmo.,  pp.  80.    Boston :  Junes  Manroe  tt  Co. 

TIm  object  of  thb  work  is  to  gire  a  child,  at  the  earliest  a^,  a  foondation  on  which  it  may  build  moral 
reasonings.  The  system  of  moral  philosophy  which  it  eofiwoes  is  based  on  the  only  legitimate  foondatioo 
— ^love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  Although  the  joint  production  of  a  Blethodist  and  an  Episcopalian,  it  b 
entirely  free  from  sectarianism ;  and,  withal,  it  carries  out  to  the  letter  the  design  of  the  author,  viz :  that  of 
producing  a  small,  plain,  simple  work,  so  easy  of  comprehension  that  the  youngest  child  might  understand 
it,  and  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  child  might  lore  it  also. 

li^Leooono  on  tht  ParMto  of  tko  Smoitmr.for  Snndajf  Sekoolo  omd  FimUioo,    ISmo.,  pp.  846.    Bos- 
ton :  Crosby  k.  Nichols.    New  York :  C.  B.  Francis  4t  Co. 

The  design  of  these  lessons,  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  is  to  apply  the  practical  teachings  of  our  Saviour, 
illustrated  as  they  are  with  peculiar  power  in  his  parables,  with  all  possible  sympathy,  to  the  hearts  of  the 
young.  The  impressiye  lessons  of  purity,  fidelity,  self-control,  truthfulness,  justice,  mercy,  devotion,  and 
lore,  inculcated  in  the  impressive  and  beautiful  parables  of  Jesus,  as  illustrated  in  thb  work,  are  well  cal- 
enlated  to  bring  their  sacred  influence  into  the  familiar  sphere  where  children  are  daily  living ;  into  their 
houses,  their  employments,  and  their  pleasures. 

14.— J^vnuw,  Son^o,  and  FMoo.for  Young  People,    By  Euza  L»  Follbh.    ISmo.,  pp.  90.    Boeton : 

Wilham  Crosby  4t  Co. 

The  first  edition  of  these  poems  was  published  in  1831 ;  and  fW>m  the  preface  to  that  edition,  written  by 
the  lamented  Dr.  Follen,  we  learn  that  the  pleasure  they  gave  in  a  limited  circle  tempted  the  writer  to 
print  them.  The  edition  just  published  has  been  enlarged  by  poems  either  not  before  printed,  or  that  have 
had  a  very  limited  circulation,  and  also  by  a  number  of  translations  from  the  German.  The  gay  and  the 
grave  are  here  blended  together  happily,  Ulustrating  the  beautiful  remark  of  Dr.  FoUeo,  that  '*  the  smiie 
that  overtakes  its  tean  is  as  necessary  to  the  child  as  the  son,  after  a  spring  shower,  is  necessary  to  the 
young  planL** 

n.^CriUcal  and  Miaeellaneouo  Eeoaifo.    By  Albxahdbr  H.  Evbrbtt.    Second  Series.    Umo.,  pp. 

475.    Boston :  James  Munroe  At  Co. 

The  present  vdume  contains  eleven  critical  and  miscellaneous  essays,  which  have  ai^Mared,  from  time  to 
time,  either  in  the  North  American,  Southern,  or  Democratic  Reviews.  The  opening  article,  which  occu- 
pies nearly  one  hundred  pages,  is  an  interesting  biogmphical  sketch  of  the  adventurous,  romantic,  and 
varied  life  of  Harro  Harring,  an  exile  now  in  this  country,  who  lavished,  without  scruple,  the  whole  wealth 
of  his  time,  talents,  and  aflections,  in  earnest  and  persevering,  though,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  unfortunate 
efforts  to  establish,  in  other  parts  uf  the  world,  the  political  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  our  fVee  insti- 
tutions. The  other  papers  in  this  series  are  devoted  to  history,  biography,  philosophy,  sculpture,  and  literary 
criticism.  Ifr.  Everett  has  been  a  careful  studeqt,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  most  accomplished  seholan 
that  this  country  has  produced ;  and  the  papers  comprised  in  this  collection  wiU  not  suflbr  by  oomparison 
with  some  of  the  best  productk>ns  of  the  **  Modem  British  Essayists." 

l6,'-8keUofrom  tke  Strand  t(f  the  8oa  of  OonHu.    By  Uarribt  Faelbt.    First  Series.    19mo.,  pp. 

300.    Boston :  James  Munroe  At  Co. 

The  fanciful  name  selected  as  the  title  for  this  collection,  not  inaptly  indicates  iu  character.  It  consists 
of  stories,  essays,  poems,  and  fiuicies,  which  display  an  agreeable  versatility  of  style  and  sentiment.  With- 
out any  extraordinary  evidences  of  genius,  the  volume  exhibits  the  talents  of  the  author  in  a  favorable 
aspect ;  and  the  racy,  agreeable  tale,  sketch,  or  poem,  comprised  in  her  "  Shells,"  will  afford  &r  more 
pleasure  than  many  a  more  pretending  vdume. 

n.—Remaino  of  tke  Rev.  WiUiam  Jaekeon,  late  Rector  of  8L  PauTo  Ckmrek,  LouisvUle,  Kv.  With  c 
Br^f  Sketch  of  hie  I4fe  and  Ckaraeter.  By  Rev.  Wiluam  M.  Jaoxsob.  8vo.,  pp.  397.  New  York : 
Stanford  8c  Swords. 

It  is  well  remarked,  by  the  author  of  this  volume,  that  it  is  not  incident  or  achievement,  but  character, 
which  imparu  value  to  a  biography.  The  former  may  impart  an  absorbing  interest,  and  yet  leave  it  utteriy 
worthless ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  character  may  be  developed  where  there  is  nothing  of  the  bold  or  the 
amusing,  the  marvellous  or  the  chivalric,  to  embellish  or  enliven  the  narrative.  The  life  of  the  faithfbl 
pastor  of  a  parish,  like  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  is  the  character  which  the  appreciating  author  attempts 
to  delineate.  Besides  the  interesting  memoir,  simple  and  brief,  the  volume  contains  selections  firom  his 
private  correspondence,  fifteen  parochial  discourses,  and  a  collection  of  fragmenU  from  his  writinrs,  which 
exhibit  him  in  the  light  of  a  theughtful,  sincere,  and  devout  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Mr.  Jackson's  views  of  religion  harmonize  with  that  portion  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  and  de- 
nominated, in  the  theological  phraseology  of  the  day,  evangelical. 

18  — Jf  n  Introduction  to  Smitk  and  Duke'e  .American  Statietical  Jiritkwutie.    By  FRAjfcia  H.  Smith, 
A.  M.,  Alc.,  (tee  notice  of  Elemental  Treatise  on  Analytical  Geometry.)    ISmo.,  pp.  93.    Philadelphia  : 
Thomas,  Cowperthwait  fc  Co. 
This  little  manual  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  increasing  taste  fbr  statistical  science,  and  is  well  calea- 

lated  to  prapare  banners  for  the  study  of  the  more  advanced  parts  of  it.    Its  order  Is  natural,  and  its  style 

as  simple  as  the  subjject  will  admit    It  is,  moreover,  relieved  of  much  of  the  superflooos  matter  whiek 

works  of  this  elaa  nraally  powess. 
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l%^Tk9  Uft^f  WHNmt  Mmmitr,  Eari  of  StirUmtr,  J^v^Ommd  tn  tks  A«f  iff  dt  CUM 

8tat$9  during  the  AeoWictMm,  with  Selxtioiu  from  kxo  Correo^ondenee.    Bj  bis  Gmn^on,  Wiluam 

Albzaudbr  Ddbe,  LL.  D.    Published  for  tbe  New  Jeney  HiBtorioal  Boeiety.    Svon  pp*  S78*    New 

York :  WOoj  k,  Putnun. 

There  are  bat  few  immee  hi  tbe  coane  of  oar  Rerolutioii  which  were  more  diitingubbed  then  that  of 
Lord  Stiriiof .  Bis  history,  and  tbe  history  of  the  erents  throof  h  which  he  passed,  possen  a  peculiar 
interest ;  for  some  of  the  most  important  scenes  in  tbe  war  were  those  bi  which  Lord  R.  gained  hon<»  for 
hinuelf  and  for  his  country.  The  battles  of  Germantown  and  of  Monmouth— of  Long  Island,  when  ha 
was  takeu  prisoner,  as  abo  tbe  many  minor  brilliant  exploits  planned  and  executed  by  him,  all  show  bow 
much  bis  heart  was  engaged  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  We  have  to  regret  exceedingly  tbe  loss  of  some  of 
tbe  most  Talnable  of  Lord  Stirling's  correspondence,  especially  that  of  General  Washington  ;  but  the  selee* 
tions  which  we  bare  here  possess  an  almost  inestimable  Talue.  The  neat  manner  in  which  ^bm  work  is 
published  is  highly  creditable  to  tbe  New  Jersey  Historical  Society ;  and  we  only  hope  that  otlier  works  as 
valuable  may  follow  this,  their  second  volume. 

SO.— TA«  Life  of  J^apoUam,  BonaparU.    By  William  Hazutt.   In  Six  Parts.   Nos.  87  to  98,  of  Library 

of  Choice  Reading.    New  York :  Wiley  k.  Putnam. 

AU  oar  wo^  on  the  French  Revolution  take  but  one  side  of  the  questicm  ;  Haxlitt,  apparently  from  m. 
eonvietion  of  right,  has  taken  the  opposite  groond  ;-Hiot  tlutt,  in  defending  Napoleon,  be  justifies  every  ex- 
cess committed ;  Robespierre,  if  living,  would  not  do  that ;  bat  be  justifies  everything  he  dares,  and  admit- 
ting the  blame  of  tbe  rest,  throws  it  all  upon  tbe  coalition,  who  ought  not  to  have  reduced  the  French  lo 
the  necessity  of  massacring  tbe  suspected  which  filled  their  prisons.  His  views  on  these  points  are  really 
curioos ;  and  the  way  in  which  be  points  out  tbe  erron  committed,  seems  to  show  a  willingness  to  bav« 
them  repaired  in  some  future  attempt  It  is  the  merit  of  this  work  that  it  stands  aione,  and  supplies  a  de- 
ficiency in  history  hitherto  unfilled ;  but "  the  man  of  one  book  "  sliould  rely  upon  another  author  than 
Haxlitt  for  bis  opinion  of  the  life  and  times  of  Napoleon. 

^l.-'ProMnlitiM :  om  Aid  to  Faith.     By  the  author  of  "Proverbial  Philosophy.**     ISmo.,  pp.  10^ 

New  York :  Wiley  fc  Putnam. 

Few  there  are  of  our  readers,  we  imagine,  who  have  not  at  some  time  been  delighted  with  those  thrill- 
ing tales,  **  Tbe  Twins  and  Heart  *'  and  the  "  Crock  of  Gold,"  or  who  have  not  been  instructed  by  a  few 
lines  flrom  that  well  of  thoughts, "  The  Proverbial  Philosophy.'*  Tupper's  name  has  been  so  fevorably 
known  to  the  public,  that  a  natural  cariosity  arises  with  his  desirers  to  loam  what  uext  of  beauty,  of  lova, 
and  of  kiodnMs,  be  will  communicate  to  them ;  and  in  this  little  work  we  see  with  bow  much  of  care  one 
can  reason  with  the  aeeptical,  showing  them  that  if  they  consider  probabilitia  simply,  then  t  he  great  doc- 
trines of  tbe  existence  of  a  God,  etc.,  etc.,  might  reasonably  be  expected.  It  is  but  a  small  work ;  hot  in 
its  few  pages,  there  is  storwl  much  truth — ^much  food  for  thought.    Tbe  style  is  somewhat  Carlyleish. 

S3.— Tile  Spaniardo  and  their  CoutUry.    By  Richaad  Ford,  author  of  **Tbe  Hand-Book  of  Spain.*' 

Nos.  94  and  05,  of  the  Library  of  Choice  Eleadiog.    New  York :  Wiley  k.  Putnam. 

It  is  not  till  we  take  up  a  work  like  this  of  Mr.  Ford*s,  that  we  discover  how  much  may  be  learned  of  a 
people  and  their  country  in  a  book  of  travels.  Not  a  page  is  warted  here  in  idle  narrative,  but  it  is  all  a 
mass  of  fects,  and  we  carry  away  from  its  perusal  more  vivid  impressions  than  are  often  derived  from  fer 
more  voluminous  works.  And  yet,  so  fer  from  wearying  us,  we  part  fnm  him  at  last  with  reigret,  relieved, 
however,  by  the  satbfection  derived  from  the  consciouness  of  time  well  spent.  Let  any  one,  who  suspects 
us  of  extravagance  or  partiality,  take  up  the  work  and  examine  for  himself,  and  before  be  is  aware,  he  will 
be  carried  away  with  it,  nor  will  his  interest  flag  to  the  last— such  is  the  peculiar  vivacity  of  Mr.  Ford's 
style.  We  know  of  no  one  book  which  gives  ns  so  full,  clear,  and  accurate  views  of  that  remarkable  coun- 
try and  its  still  more  remariuble  inhabitants. 
S3.— Okremte/es  of  theCidj  from  the  Spanish.    By  Robert  Sovtbbt.    First  American  Edition,  fivo., 

pp.  486.    Lowell :  Daniel  Bixby. 

The  Chronicles  of  the  CId  Is  wholly  a  translation,  says  Mr.  Soathey ;  but  It  is  not  the  translation 
of  any  single  work,  but  compriaes  three,  the  first  of  which  was  printed  In  1553.  The  translator  omit- 
ted >ach  parts  as  relate  to  the  general  history  of  Spain,  and  Incorporated  with  it  whatever  additional 
drcomstances,  either  of  feet  or  costame,  are  contained  In  the  Crondca  Oeneral,  or  the  Poema  del  Cid. 
The  poem  Is  to  be  considered  as  metrical  history,  not  metrical  romance.  The  writer,  whose  name 
unfortunately  has  perished.  Is  pronounced  by  Soathey  the  Homer  of  Spain.  The  style  of  the  translator 
resembles  the  Serlptaral.  It  Is  a  work  that  will  Interest  the  scholar  and  the  antiquarian,  and  Is,  in 
every  respect,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  typographical  elegance  that  we  have  seen ;  resembling 
in  Its  appearance  the  handeomest  productions  of  the  British  press. 
9L^The  jSrehitect    By  William  H.  Rahlbtt.    4to.,  Nos.  IV.  and  V.    New  York :  W.  H.  Graham. 

We  have  heretofore  expressed  oar  opinion  of  this  valoable  pnblicatlon.  No.  IV.  contains  two  views, 
vlE :  a  perspective  view  of  the  English  cottage  style,  and  a  perspective  view  in  the  6i«claa  styla; 
and  In  No.  V.  we  have  the  celebrated  Tador  style,  which  arose  in  England  under  the  aosploea  of 
Bonry  VII.  Ebch  number  has  six  plates,  from  handsome  drawings  on  stone,  in  the  fint  style  •f 
tinted  lithography ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  namber  wa  find  complete  ipeeificatlona  and  dUectkuM  ibr 
bolldlng,  and  frUl  estlnatet  of  the  qoantity  of  materiaU  and  labor  reqoifed  In  lh«lr  ercclkHU 
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U^-^jH  Jtndpti*  t(f  iks  PrimeipUt  tf  lMt9  Pimdimf.emUMiidng  •  Cmfmtihm  ^f  tJU  PrMcHe^  of 

the  Bigk  Comri  of  Ckaneerf  and  tJU  fhmdatun.  of  iU  JtnUo;  togttkor  with  am  lUuotratim  of  tko 

jinMlogff  ietmotm  PUodingo  t  Common  Low  and  in  -E^^tv.    By  U.  6.  Lubb,  Emk,  of  Liacoln't  Inn, 

BumtoratLaw.    Second  AoMriean,  fh>m  the  latt  London  £4itk>n,  with  NotatAod  K«fm«noM  to  i^^ 

riean  OaMt.    By  J.  D.  Wbbblbr,  Eiq^  CoomeUoi  at  Law.    New  York :  Banks,  Goald  k.  Co. 

Thii  work  it  a  npobUeation  of  the  Bofliih  editkm,  embraoing  the  impoitant  topiee  of  pleading  and 

praetioe  in  eqolty,  with  notes  and  refcreaees  to  Ameriean  cases.    The  Ameriean  editor,  in  hk  pielkee, 

states  "that  those  sokgeots  are  adniiablyooiideDsed  within  the  limits  of  this  snail  Tohune ;  and  jet  they 

are  so  Ihll  in  detail,  that  nothing  of  impoitanee  is  omitted.**    The  ▼olame,  itseU;  is  ooopiled  in  a  very 

oondeosed  form ;  and,  from  the  importaaee  of  the  ssluect  of  eqoity  jarispnidsDce  in  the  varioos  Statae 

of  the  Union,  and  the  seeming  Talne  of  the  week,  we  dooht  not  that  ft  will  be  favoiably  reeeiTed  by  the 

legal! 


90.— Z^toes  «f  Edward  PnUo  and  WiOiam  Ponn,    ISbm.,  pp.  486.    Boston :  Charles  C.  Little  and 

James  Brown. 

This  Yolome  eoDstitutes  the  twelAh  number  of  the  second  series  of  the  Ameriean  Biography,  conducted 
by  Mr.  lared  Sparks.  The  iint  sketch  is  the  life  of  Edward  Preble,  by  Loienxo  Sabine.  Its  subject  was 
a  prominent  naval  commander,  originaHy  from  the  State  of  Maine,  and  a  commodore  In  the  navy  of  the 
United  States.  FVom  this  well-compiled  biographieal  sketch,  it  would  appear  that  he  mafaiUined  a  high 
reputation  dnringa  long  and  active  life,  and  performed  signal  services  for  his  eountiy.  The  Kfo  of  William 
Penn,  by  Geeige  E.  Ellis,  exhibits  the  prominent  &cts  connected  with  the  career  of  the  distinguished 
founder  of  Pennsytvania.  The  author  has  collected,  from  the  sdmndant  materials  within  his  reach,  the 
eircumetanees  connected  with  this  eminent  individual,  and  has  exhibited  them  in  a  dear  and  omideosed 
form.  We  would  here  commend  this  valuabb  seriee  of  American  Biography,  as  exhibiting  authentic  and 
judieiouBly  compiled  sketches  of  distinguished  Americans,  which  nmy  be  eoosuHed  with  equal  pleasure 
and  profit. 

97,-^Memoiro  and  Carretfondenee  of  Jane  Tajfior.  By  Isaac  Tatlob,  author  of  the  "  Natural  History 
of  Enthusiasm,**  **  Fouehism,**  etc.  ISmo.,  pp.  974.  New  York  :  Carter's  Cabinet  Library. 
The  name  of  Jane  Taylor  has  been  associated  with  some  of  our  earliest  intellectual  pleasuras,  if  not 
with  our  fifst  impressions  of  virtue  and  piety.  Her  writings  have  instructed  the  young,  while  they  have 
aflbrded  the  purest,  because  most  intellectual,  delist.  This  little  volume  embraces  a  simple  and  ^pro 
priate  memoir  of  her  life,  together  with  much  of  her  private  correspondence.  Written  by  one  who  knew 
her  intimately,  it  undoubtedly  furnishes  a  correct  delineation  of  her  genius  and  her  virtues. 

98.—Correopondence  botwotn  a  Mother  amd  her  Daughter  at  School,   By  Mrs.  Tatlob  and  Jamb  Tatlob. 

18mo.    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 

For  the  purpose  of  conveying  instruction  to  young  people  at  school,  the  method  of  letters  ftom  a  mother 
was  adopted,  as  the  most  natural  and  convenient,  and  as  most  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  those  for 
whose  use  the  volume  is  designed.    The  letters  diould  be  read  by  every  boarding-school  miss  in  the  country. 

99.^The  Wweklifitee ;  <»r,  EngUmd  in  the  Fifteenth  Centtay.  Bv  Mrs.  Colonel  Maoxat,  authoress  of 
the  "  Family  at  Heatherdale,'^  etc.,  etc.  ISmo.,  pp.  4S9.  New  York :  Robert  Carter. 
This  story,  founded  on  historical  data,  of  a  secular  as  well  as  religious  character,  does  not  treat  of  Wyck- 
liffe*s  personal  history,  nor  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Its  design  is  to  illustrate  tiM  tenets  he  taught, 
and  to  exhibit  the  influence  they  oontinued  to  exert  over  a  succeeding  generation ;  and  with  this  view  Bfis. 
Mackay  has  blended  them  with  a  historical  narrative  of  the  fiAeenth  century.  Tlie  Wyckliff  tos  had  not 
only  to  endure  reproach  as  heretics,  and  to  risk  the  dangen  that  attended  it ;— they  had  also  to  bear  their 
part  in  the  troubles  of  their  country,  both  in  public  and  private  life ;  and,  although  it  brings  to  light  no  new 
facts,  but  simply  revives  the  old,  it  presents  them  in  a  new  and  more  attractive  form. 

^.—Pkjfeiology,  Animal  and  Mental :  applied  to  the  Preeervation  and  Reet^ration  of  Health  of  Bodp, 
amd  Power  of  Mind.    By  O.  S.  FowLBR,  Practical  Phrenologist,  Editor  of  "The  American  Phrenolo- 
gical Journal,**  "  Education  and  Self-Improvement,**  etc.  ISmo.,  pp.  313.  New  York :  Fowler  4c  Wells. 
The  moral  tendency  of  Mr.  Fowler*s  works,  without,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  a  single  exception,  is  deci- 
dedly beneficial.    Although  not  an  elegant  or  finished  writer,  Mr.  Fowler  understands  the  art  of  enforcing 
truth  with  an  eloquence  and  power  quite  irresistible.    Phrenology  is  the  key  with  which  be  unlocks  the 
mysteries  of  human  nature ;  and,  with  iti  principles  as  a  guide,  studies  humanity  in  all  its  relations.    In 
the  present  treatise,  he  shows  that  power  of  mind  depends  on  vigor  of  body ;  and  that  the  moral  virtues 
are  influenced— almost  controlled— by  physiological  oonditioos.    We  should  be  glad,  our  limiti  admitting, 
to  preeeot  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  this  work ;  but  must  be  content  with  merely  commending  it  to  our 
readers  as  well  calculated  to  teach  us  how  to  **  restore  and  enhance  the  blessings  of  health  and  life— and, 
above  all,  to  im>mote  nMnal  excellence  and  inteUeetual  progressicm.*' 

Zl.-^Emewelopmdia  of  EngUeh  Literature,  4^.    Edited  by  Robbbt  Cbambbbb.    Boeloo :  Gould,  Ken- 
dall 4b  Lincoln. 

We  expressed  our  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this  work  in  the  Mareh  number  of  this  Magaxine.  We  have 
since  reeeived  two  additional  numbers,  (HI.  and  IV.,)  which  only  tend  to  eahanoe  our  estimate  of  its  ex- 
cellence. It  is  a  library  in  itself,  embracing  a  praetieal  history  of  English  Uleiatnre  ftom  the  earliest  to  the 
present  time. 
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33.—^  Unheraal  OituUttr ;  containing  Staistieal  and  Other  InformaUem  of  all  tk$  mmre  impmrUmt 
Place*  in  the  Known  tVorld,  from  the  most  Recent  and  Authentic  Sonrcee.  By  Tbomab  BalowiMj^m- 
sbted  by  ■ereral  other  GentlenMn.  Third  Editioo.  With  ao  Appendix,  containing  mora  than  Teo 
Thousand  Additional  Namat.  Accompanied  by  a  Map,  exbibiting  the  Canals  and  Railroads  of  the  United 
Stales.    iSmoM  pp.  648.    Philadelphia :  Lindsay  4t  Blackstooe. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  Oawttaer  is,  that  it  fbmishes  a  onifimn  staiidaid  of  prooovneinf  the 
names  of  cities,  towns,  9te.  Heretofore,  very  Iktle  attention  has  been  paid  to  geofraphieal  octhoef^ ;  and 
this  is,  we  beUere,  the  first  attempt  to  furnish  a  oorreet  standard.  The  oondeoeed  form  in  wkiefa  the  infer- 
matioo  touching  the  most  prominent  or  considerable  places  in  the  worid  ie  presented,  ie  a  feature  that  will 
eohanee  its  ralne  to  most  persons,  who,  in  general  reading,  find  it  necessary  to  cobsuH  a  Gaietton.  To 
the  student  of  geography,  it  would  sewn  to  he  indispensaMe. 

33.— T*0  Book  of  Travele  m  Africa,  from  the  Earlieet  Agee  to  the  Preeent  Time,  Coa^iled  from  the 
beet  authoritiee.  By  John  Fkost,  lA..  D.,  author  of  the  *'  Book  of  the  Navy,'*  ^  Book  of  the  Army,** 
etc.,  etc.    12mo.,  pp.  353.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  k.  Co. 

This  book,  like  the  former  compilations  of  Dr.  Frost,  ie  designed  for  popular  reading ;— rather  for  the 
million  than  the  student.  It  imparts  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of  diseovecy  in  Aiciea,  connected  with 
particular  traveb  and  adventures  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  several  enterprising  men  who  have  exploced 
the  interior  of  that  vast  and  almost  unknown  oontineoL  The  numerous  embellishments,  scattered  over  its 
pages,  are  from  sketches  by  Bii^or  Denham,  and  render  the  work  interesting  and  usefol  to  the  reader,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  eflbotually  impress  on  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  general  subject. 

34.— wS  ComfleU  Keg  to  Mitchelte  School  Oeogrofkg^  containing  Fnil  inewere  taaUthe  Queetieins  an 
the  JUapOf  eU,  By  Jamks  £.  Caerol.  13mo.,  pp.  4S5.  Philadelphia :  Thomas,  Cowpecth wait  fc  Co. 
Altbough  intended  chiefiy  for  the  aid  of  teachers,  this  work  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  private 
students  of  geography,  and  also  by  parents  giving  instruction  to  their  children  at  home.  Besides  full  answers 
to  all  the  questions  on  MitcheU*s  maps,  it  contains  much  additional  information,  derived  ttom  the  moat 
recent  and  authentic  sources ;  besides  a  great  amount  of  statistical  information,  which  will  render  it  valuable 
as  a  cheap  and  convenient  book  of  reference. 

2^~'Tmentff-Siz  Temre  of  the  Life  of  an  jSctor  and  Manager :  inter epereod  wUh  SketeheOi  JSneedotaa, 
and  Opimione  of  the  Prafeeeional  MeriU  of  the  meet  Celebrated  Actore  and  Actireeeee  of  em  dag.   By 
FEiLMcit  CoDRTMST  Wkmyss.    S  vols.,  ISmo.,  pp.  403.    New  York :  Burgess,  Stringer  kk  Co. 
The  life  of  an  actor  Is  generally  rich  in  incidents,  and  there  are  few  so  grave  as  not  to  be  more  or 
less  interested  in  the  anecdotes  of  the  green-room.    Mr.  Wemyss,  in  the  present  volume,  has  some- 
thing to  say  of  nearly  all  the  European  actors  who  have  appeared  npon  the  stage  during  the  laat 
twenty  years.    Booth,  Edmund  Kean,  Forrest,  Macready,  James  Wallack,  Anderson,  Charles  Kean, 
Cooper,  UambUn,  Conway,  Keene,  4he  Woods,  A.  A.  Adams,  UiU,  Madame  Vestris,  Lydia  Kelly, 
Celeste,  Fanny  Kemble,  Mrs.  Anaten,  Mra.  Knight,  Ellen  Tree,  and  Fanny  Elseler,  all  Ague  proai- 
nenUy  in  the  work.    The  criticisms  are  not  always  Just,  but  there  Is  an  air  of  tnithAilnesa  in  the  nar- 
rative that  inspires  the  reader  with  confidence  in  itt  general  fidelity. 

36.— Fotoitms  JTClntehg,  the  Irish  Agent;  or,  Chronielee  «f  the  Castle  Camber  Property.  By  Wil- 
liam Caelbtom,  author  of  "  Traltt  and  Btories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,*'  '*  Fardorougha,  the  Miser,** 
•*  Jane  Sinclair,**  etc.    13mo.,  pp.  406.    New  York :  D.  k,  J.  Sadlier. 

Thia  novel  has  been  pronounced  the  moat  powerful  prodnctlon  of  Its  author.  It  was  written  to 
eihibit  a  nseAii  moral  lesson— to  startle  the  hard-hearted  landlord  and  flagitious  agent  into  a  percep- 
tion of  their  duty.  It  exhibits,  in  bold  relief,  the  two  great  curses  of  Ireland— bad  landlords  and  bad 
agents ;  and  it  shows  the  negligent  and  reckless  abaentee  how  thoae  from  whoae  toils  and  struggles  he 
derives  his  support  are  oppressed,  and  fleeced,  and  trampled  on  in  his  name.  The  narrative  of  the 
story,  a  truthful  picture  of  Irish  life,  is  well  sustained. 

37.— TA«  Jndson  Offering,  intended  ae  a  Token  of  Christian  Sgmpathg  with  the  lAoing,  and  a  Me- 
mento of  Chrietian  Affection  for  the  Dead,  Edited  by  John  Dowuko,  D.  D.,  author  of  "  Ulsloiy  of 
Romanism,"  etc.,  etc    ISoio.,  pp.  894.    New  York :  Lewis  Colby  9l  Co. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  venerated  pioneer  of  American  missions  to  the  East,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Judsoo, 
suggested  the  idea  of  preparing  the  present  volume.  It  consists  of  a  variety  of  sketches,  narratives, 
and  poems,  from  different  pens,  all  bearing  on  the  sut^ect  of  missions,  and  connected  more  or  lean 
with  the  design  of  the  book.  The  editor  has  aimed  to  avoid  everything  of  a  controversial  character, 
and  thus  endeavored  to  render  it  an  acceptable  ofifering  to  the  fHendu  of  missions,  without  distinction 
of  denomination.  The  selections  are  made  with  taste  and  Judgment,  and  possess  a  fair  share  of  lit- 
erary excellence. 

38.— TVesMfiM**  Table  of  Poet-Qfflces :  containing  on  Alphabetical  List  of  Post-QffUes  through  the 
United  States  ;  Distaneee  from  fTaehington,  D.  C,  and  StaU  and  Territorial  Capitale,  respectivelu. 
Also  exhibiting  the  Poet-OffUee  in  each  State,  ae  well  as  Conntg.     With  am  Appendix  if  the  Vwitad 
Statee  nnd  British  Tiuriffs.    ISmo.,  pp.  331.    Philadelphia :  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  k.  Co. 
The  contents  of  thb  work  are  explained  in  the  title.    It  contains,  besides,  however,  the  Post-Ofliee  Law, 

and  all  the  regulations  of  that  Department  of  interest  to  the  public.    Ito  value  to  publishers,  mecehants,  and 

indeed  all  who  have  oceasioa  to  eonespood  with  difibreat  seotioos  of  our  extensive  territory,  is  sofBoisBUy 

apparent 
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Art.  I.— THE  PR0SEB8S  OF  WEALTH  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  FROI 1790  TO  1840. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  wealth  in  Mas- 
sachusetts,  during  the  fifty  years  from  1790  to  1840,  as  deduced  from  the 
•ix  State  Valuations,  taken  at  intervals  of  ten  years  each.  These  valua- 
tions have  the  legislative  sanction  of  the  General  Court,  and  are  the  basis 
of  apportionment  of  all  State  taxation  for  the  ten  years  following.  They 
are  prepared  from  the  returns  furnished  by  the  assessors  of  the  several 
towns  and  districts,  and  are  intended  to  embrace  all  the  taxable  property 
of  the  Commonwealth.  They  may  be  relied  upon  as  sufficiently  correct 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  or  of  showing  the  progress  of  wealth  du- 
ring these  fifty  years ;  at  least  they  furnish  the  nearest  approximation  we 
have  to  the  true  amount  of  wealth  in  the  State. 

Certain  items  of  property  are  exempted  from  taxation,  and  of  course  are 
not  included  in  these  aggregates  of  valuation, — such  as  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  of  incorporated  literary  institutions,  ^c,  (Revised  Statutes, 
pp.  75,  76,)  so  that,  at  each  valuation,  the  amount,  on  this  account,  proba- 
bly  falls  short  of  the  real  amount  by  at  least  1  or  2  per  cent. 

By  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  (ch.  I.  sec.  1,)  it  is  provided  that, 
♦*  while  the  public  charges  of  government,  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be 
assessed  on  poUs  and  estates,  in  the  manner  that  has  hitherto  been  prac 
tised,  in  order  that  such  assessments  may  be  made  with  equality,  there 
shall  be  a  valuation  of  estates  within  the  Commonwealth,  taken  anew 
once  in  every  ten  years  at  least,  and  as  much  oflener  as  the  General  Court 
shall  order." 

In  the  first  four  valuations,  the  income  value  of  the  property,  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  6  per  cent  of  the  true  value,  appears  in  the  returns,  and  is 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  State  taxation.  In  the  following  tables  and  views, 
the  income  value  is  reduced  to  the  true  value,  in  order  to  make  the  com- 
parison at  different  epochs. 
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TABLE  I. 

Bxhibiiing  the  Value  of  the  Bateable  or  Taxable  Property  in  Mastaehusetts,  aeeording 
to  the  State  Valuation»,  at  six  epoch*,  by  Couniiea  as  now  eonttituted, 

1790.  1800.  1810. 

CooDtiai.  Income  rtlae.  True  raloe.  Income  ralue.  Trae  value.  IncMne  Taloe. 

Suffolk $359,747  07  $5,995,784  50   $811,946  12  $13,532,435  33i$l,297,l32  18 

Esaez 443,228  93  7,370,482  16}  667,877  17  14/164,619  50  1,059,319  69 

Middlesex .  328,637  49  5,477^291  50  484,767  22  8,079,453  66f  632,853  97 

Worcester..  386,673  05  6,444,550  83|  545,15152  9,085,858  66f  701,312  75 

Hampshire.  114,422  86  1,907,047  66}  154,807  79  2,580,129  83}  213,608  24 

Hampden...  111,773  06  1,862,884  33}  148,200  64  2,470,010  66}  211,10146 

Franklin 102,952  02  1.715,867  00  161,568  11  2,692,80183}  210,239  55 

Berkshire...  157.389  54    2,623,159  00  207,937  80  3,465,630  00  275,425  38 

Norfolk.....  198,596  94  3,309,949  00  285,757  56  4,762,626  00  373,037  85 

Bristol 161,346  04  2,689,100  66}  234,434  87  3,907,247  83}  321,036  94 

Plymouth...  193,274  41  3,221,240  16}  263,503  72  4,391,728  66}  315,863  87 

Barnstable .  51,531  97  858,866  16}  89,282  79  1,488,046  50  114,821  14 

Dukes 15,574  36  259,572  66}  23,219  63  386,993  83}  24,974  21 

Nantucket.  17,313  20  288,553  33}  45,488  16  758,136  00  126,268  48 

2,641,460  94  44,024^49  00  4,323,943  10    72,065,718  33i  5,876,995  01 

TABLE  I.  OQHTINUED. 

1810.        1820.         18S0.     1840. 

Cottntie*.        Trae  value.  Income  value.         Trae  vahi6.  Trae  value.  Trae  value. 

Suffolk 21,618,869  66*3,602,737  93  60,045,632  16*80,244,261  25  110,000,000  00 

Essex 17,655.328  16  1,267,794  25  21,129,904  16  24,335,935  57  31,111,204  00 

Middlesex.  10,547,566 16  793,167  00  13,219,450  00  21,678,604  00  37,593,082  00 

Worcester.  11,688,545  83  848,840  19  14,147,336  50  21,166,640  69  29,804,316  00 

Hampshire   3,560,137  33  1)60,000  00     4,333,333  33  5,603,255  87  7,298,351  00 

Hampden.    3,518,357  66  270,638  20     4,510,636  66  6,548,342  20  10,188,423  71 

Franklin...    3,503,992  50  258,082  39     4,301,37316  5,452,300  00  6,548,694  00 

Berkshire.    4.590.423  00  316,67176     5.277,862  66  6,744.648  34  9,546.926  76 

Norfolk 6,217,297  50  467.260  16     7,787,669  33  10,229.11109  15,522,527  00 

Bristol 5,350,604  00  390,154  79     6.502,579  83  11,346,936  33  19,493,694  84 

Plymouth .    5,264.397  83  375,161  12     6,252,685  33  7,576,932  06  10,694,719  00 

Barnstable.    1,913,685  66  143,129  56     2,385,492  66  3,500,000  00  4,896,683  00 

Dukes 416,236  83  29,072  93        484,548  83  534,166  75  1,107,343  00 

Nantucket.   2,104,474  66  190,000  00     3,166,666  66  3,895,288  40  6,074,374  00 

$97,949,916  83  9.212,710  28  153,545.171  33208,856,422  55  299,880,338  31 

From  the  next  table  it  appears  that  the  proportions  of  the  wealth  in  the 
several  counties  were  very  difierent  at  the  six  epochs.  We  have  given  in 
Table  III.  the  proportions  of  the  population  in  the  several  counties,  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  easily  compare  the  wealth  with  the  population  in  the 
several  comities  at  those  epochs. 

TABLE   11. 

Exhibiting  Vie  Proporiions  per  cent  of  the  Wealth  of  Maseachueetts  in  the  several 
Counties  according  to  the  six  State  Valuations. 

Inereato  or  decreaee. 
In  50  years.  In  20  years. 

couDtiee.  1790.    1800.    1810.    1820.    18J0.    1840.     1790-1840.  18!M0, 

Suffolk 13.62  18.78  22.07  39.11  38.42  36.68  +23.06  —2.43 

Essex 16.74  20.07  18.03  13.76  11.65  11.37  —  5.37  —2.39 

Middlesex 12.44  lliil  10.77  8.61  10.38  12.54  +  0.10  +3.93 

Worcester 14.64  12.61  11.93  9.21  10.14  9  94  —4.70  +0.73 

Hampshire 4.34  358  3.64  2.82  2.68  2.43  —  1.91  —0.39 

Hampden 4.24  3.43  3.59  2.94  3.14  3.40  —  0.84  +0.46 

Franklin 3.89  3.74  3.58  2.80  2.61  2.18  —  1.71  -0.62 

Berkshire 5.96  481  4.69  3.44  3.22  3.18  —  2.78  —0.26 

Norfolk. 7.52  6.61  6.35  5.07  4.90  5.18  —  2.34  +0.11 

•  The  fractions  of  a  cent  in  these  columns,  are  omitted  fot  want  of  nx>m. 
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Briitol 6.11  5.43  5.46  434  5.43  6iM)  +  0.39  +2M 

Plymouth. 7.31  6.09  5.36  4.07  a63  ^57  —  3.74  -^JM) 

BarnBtable 1.95  2.06  1.95  1.55  1.68  1.63  —  0J2  +0.08 

Dukes. 0.59  0.54  0.43  0.32  0.26  0.37  —  Oi»  +0.05 

Nantucket 0.65  1.05  2.15  2.06  1.86  1.03  +  0.38  —1.08 

It  appears  from  Table  II.  that  tbe  increase  of  wealth  in  Suffolk  county, 
in  relation  to  that  in  the  whole  Comnion  wealth,  was  greatly  increased  du- 
ring the  50  years,  but  this  relative  increase  was  whoUy  during  the  first  80 
years,  while  there  was  a  relative  decrease  during  the  last  20  years.  This 
increase  in  Suffolk,  during  the  last  50  years,  was  at  the  relative  expense 
of  all  the  other  counties,  except  Middlesex,  Bristol,  and  Nantucket, 

TABLE  ni. 

ExhUntifig  the  Proportifa  per  cent  of  the  Population  of  Masoachusette  in  the  eeveNtl 
Couniie9t  according  to  the  six  United  States  Ceneuees. 

InoreaM  or  daerasie. 
In  50  TMn.  In  90  yMft. 

oouiiai.  1790.    1800.    1810.    1810.    1810.    1840.   1790-1840. 18KM0. 

SufTolk 4.96  6.10  7.28  8.40  10.18  12.98  +8.02  +4.58 

Eesex ISJ29  14.47  15.23  14i26  ia57  12.89  —240  —1.37 

Middlesex. Ili28  11.10  11.18  11.75  12.77  14.44  +3.16  +2.69 

Worceeter. 15.00  14.47  13.75  14.07  13.82  12.92  —2.08  —1.15 

Hampehire 4.97  5.41  550  5.06  4.96  4.19  —0.78  —0.87 

Hampden. 5.07  5.55  5.17  5.35  5.18  5.06  —0.01  —0^ 

Fninkim 5.74  6.22  5.81  5.62  4.85  3.91  —1.83  —1.71 

Berkshire 7.98  7.96  7.58  6.80  6.18  5.66  —2.32  —1.14 

Norfolk 6.30  6.44  6.62  6.97  6.88  7.20  +0.90  +0J» 

Bristol 8.37  8.01  7.88  7.82  8.13  8.16  — 0J21  +034 

Plymouth 8.38  7.64  7.45  759  7.05  6.42  —1.96  —0.87 

Barnstable 4.58  4.56  4.71  459  4.61  4.41  —0.17  — 0-lS 

Dukes 0.86  0.74  0.70  0.63  0.58  0.54  —0.32  —0.09 

Nantucket 152  1.33  1.44  1.39  1.18  1.22  0.00  —0.17 

The  changes  in  the  proportions  of  the  population,  during  the  50  jears^ 
were  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  wealdi.  The  proportions  of  the 
wealth  in  only  three  counties,  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  and  Norfolk,  were  in* 
creased. 

TABLB  IV. 

Exhibiting  the  aterage  amount  of  Wealth  among  the  Inhabitants  of  Maeeaehutette,  at 
six  epochs,  by  (Unties. 

IneratM  or  deeraaM. 
50  TMM.    SO  yeftit. 

cco,^       1790.  1800.  1810.   1810.   18)0.   1840.  1790.1840.1810-40. 

Suffolk $319  06  9524  79  $628  80$1,366  53$1^90  86$1,148  54  $829  48  $217  99 

Essex 12726  23636  24559  28303  293  70  32753  20027  4450 

Middlesex..  12816  17216  199  80  215  04  27806  352  61  22445  137  57 

Worcester..  11344  14848  180  07  19215  25092  312  69  199  25  120  54 

Hampshire.  10131  112  74  144  99  163  60  18520  23621  13490  72  61 

Hampden..  9706  10528  14407  16097  20697  27266  17560  11169 

Franklin....  7891  102  38  127  78  146  21  184  01  227  29  14838  8108 

Berkshire...  86  82  102  92  12827  148  37  178  87  22630  13948  7793 

Norfolk 138  61  17499  19898  213  53  243  71  29210  153  49  78  57 

Bristol 8480  11532  143  95  158  95  22880  32400  23920  16505 

Plymonth...  10148  13595  149  68  163  95  176  02  225  75  12427  6180 

Barnstable.  4949  7712  8615  99  28  122  74  150  44  10095  5110 

Dakes 7950  12411  12651  147  18  15188  27977  10027  13259 

HantQcket.  62  45  134  97  30916  43581  540  86  67403  61258  23822 

$116 92 $170 43 $207 50   $29342  $34215  $40650  $29028 $11308 
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It  appears  from  this  (IV.)  table  that  the  average  amount  of  wealth 
among  tiie  inhabitants  of  all  the  counties,  was  greater  at  each  later  epock 
than  at  the  preceding,  with  the  exception  of  Suffolk,  from  1820  to  1840. 

TABLE  T. 

BxhibUing  the  Increase  of  Wealth  in  Maseaehmsette,  aeearding  to  the  State  Valmations, 

by  Countiee. 

Coo»ti«.  17»-1800.  1800-10.  1810-M.  18»-I0. 

Suffolk:....  $7,536,650  83}  $8,086,434  33}  $38,426,763  50  $20,198,629  08| 

EflMZ 7,094,137  33}  3,190,708  66}  3,474,576  00  3,206,031  40} 

Middlesex  9,602.162  16}  2,468,112  50  2,671,883  83}  8,459,154  00 

Worcester.  2,641,307  83}  2,602,687  16}  2,458,790  66}  7,019,304  19 

Hampshire  673,082  16}  980,007  50  773,196  00  1,269,922  53} 

Hampden.  607,126  33}  1,048,347  00  992^279  00  2,037,705  53} 

FhinkUn..  976,934r  83}  811,190  66}  797,380  66}  1,150,926  83} 

Berkshire.  842,471  00  1,124,793  00  687,439  66}  1,466,785  67} 

Norfolk....  1,452,677  00  1,454,671  50  1,570,371  83}  2,441,441  75} 

Bristol 14)18,147  16}  1,443,356  16}  1,151,975  83}  4,844,356  49} 

Plymouth.  1,170,488  50  872,669  16}  988,287  50  1,324,246  72| 

Barnstable.  629,180  33}  425,639  16}  471,807  00  1,114,507  33} 

Dukes.....  127,421  16}  29,243  00  68,312  00  49,617  91} 

Kanmcket  469,582  66}  1,346,338  66}  1,062,192  00  728,621  73} 

$28,041,369  33}   $25,884,198  50     $55,595,254  50     $55,311,251  21| 

TABLB  Y.  C0MTI1IT7ED. 

CMi^tk..  18t0-40.*  1790-1840.  I8MM0. 

Boflfblk $29,755,738  75  $104,004,215  50  $49,954,367  83} 

Essex 6,775,268  43  23,740,721  83}  9,98139  83} 

Bliddlesez 15,914,478  00  32,115,790  50  24,373,632  00 

Worcester 8,637,675  31  23,359,765  16}  15,656,979  50 

Hampshire 1,695,095  13  5,391^3  33}  2^65,017  66} 

Hampden 3,640,081  51  8,325,539  37}  5,677,787  04} 

Fhinklin 1,096,394  00  4,832,827  00  2,247,320  83} 

Berkshire.... 2,802^278  42  6,923,767  76  4,269,064  09} 

Norfolk^ 5,293,415  91  12,212.578  00  7,734,857  66} 

Bristol 8,146,758  51  16,804,594  17}  12,991,115  00| 

Plymouth...... 3,117,786  94  7,473,478  83}  4,442,033  66| 

Dukes 1,396,683  00  4,037,816  83}  2,511,190  33} 

Barnstable 573,176  25  847,770  33}  622,794  16} 

Nantodiet 2,179,085  60  5,785,820  66}  2,907,707  33} 

$91,023,915  76         $255,855,989  31  $146,335^66  97f 

TABLE  VI. 

BxhSbitmg  the  Proportions  per  cent  of  the  Increase  of  the  Wealth  m  Massachusetts^ 

by  Cktunties, 

ocHmti...    1790-1800.  1800-10.  1810-iO.  1810-10.  1810-40.  1790-1840.    1880-40. 

Suffolk 125.69  58.64  131.49  33.63  37.08  1,734.62  83.19 

Essex 96.25  22.05  1968  15.64  27.84  322.10  47.23 

Middlesex....  47.50  30.54  25.33  63.99  73.41  586.34  184.37 

Worcester...  40.98  2a64  21.03  49.61  40.80  362.47  110.67 

Hampshire..  35.29  37.98  21.71  29.30  80i25  282.70  6a42 

Hampden....  37.95  42.44  28.20  45.17  55.58  446.91  125.87 

Franklin 56.93  30.12  22.75  26.75  20.14  281.65  52.24 

Berkshire....  32.11  32.45  14.97  27.79  41.54  263.94  80.88 

Norfolk 43.88  30.54  25J25  31.35  51.74  368.96  99.33 

Bristol 45J39  36.94  21.52  74.49  71.79  624.91  199.78 

Fymouth....  36.33  19.87  18.75  21.17  41.14  232.00  71.04 

Barnstable...  73.25  28.60  24.65  46.72  39.90  470.14  105.26 

Dukes. 49.08  7.55  16.41  lOM  10.73  326.60  128.52 

Nantucket...  162.73  177.58  5047  23.00  55.94  2,005.11  91.82  ' 


63.69        35.91       56.75 


36.09       4^58  581.16         95.31 
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Table  VI.  shows  that  while  there  has  been  an  increase  of  the  wealth 
4B  all  the  counties,  this  increase  has  been  very  difierent  in  the  several 
counties.  By  comparing  this  table  with  the  next,  (VII.,)  we  perceive  that 
the  increase  of  wealth  in  the  counties  has  been  very  different  from,  and 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  population,  during ^very  period,  and  in  every 
county,  except  Suffolk,  from  1820  to  1840.  In  that  county,  during  these 
20  years,  though  there  was  an  absolute  increase  of  wealth,  its  proportional 
increase  was  less  than  that  of  the  population.  During  20  years,  from 
1820  to  1840,  the  increase  of  wealth  in  all  the  counties,  was  95.31  per 
cent,  while  that  of  the  population  was  only  40.97  per  cent,  considerably 
less  than  halfl  During  the  50  years,  the  increase  of  wealth  was  over  six« 
fi>ld,  while  that  of  the  population  was  not  doubled.  The  average  increase 
to  each  person  was  nearly  three-fold,  from  $116.22  to  $406.50.  (Table  IV.) 

The  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  State  has  been  unequal  in  the  several 
decennial  periods,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  Tables  V.  and  VI.  It 
was  the  greatest  from  1790  to  1800,  a  period  distinguished  by  wars  in 
Europe,  in  consequence  of  which  the  commercial  part  of  the  community 
derived  great  benefit  from  a  neutral  commerce.  This  increase  is  particu* 
larly  manifest  in  those  towns  that  were  engaged  in  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, as  Boston,  Salem,  Beverly,  New  Bedford,  Nantucket,  dec. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  absolute  increase  of  wealth  during  the  50 
years,  was  9255,855,989.31,  of  which  9146,335,166.97^,  or4a>out  three, 
fifths  of  the  whole.  Was  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  is  to  be  referred 
to  manu&ctures ;  while,  during  the  preceding  30  years,  the  amount  was 
only  9109,520,822.33^,  or  about  two-fiflhs  of  the  whole.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease,  however,  during  the  period  of  20  years,  from  1790  to  1810,  when 
the  increase  of  wealth  was  owing  chiefly  to  commerce,  it  being  122.48 
per  cent,  was  greater  than  during  the  last  20  years,  in  which  the  increase 
was  owing  mostly  to  manu&ctures.  The  increase  from  1800  to  1820  was 
113.06  per  cent.  The  increase  of  wealth  in  Boston,  from  1790  to  I8IO9 
was  260.56  per  cent;  from  1790  to  1820,  901.46  per  cent;  and  from 
1820  to  1840,  only  83.9  per  cent. 


ExhUUing  the  Inerea$e  percent  of  the  Population  of  MasioehMsettM,  according  to  the 
Unked  States  Omnfes,  hy  Couniies, 

1790-1800.  1800-10.   1810-10.  1810-10. 18}M0. 179(^1840.  1810-40. 


Suffolk 3751  33^3  27.80  41.47  .54.06  409.64  117.96 

Essex 5.66  17.47  3.84  10.98  14.63  64.01  fX7M 

Middlesex....  9.80  12.48  16.44  26.80  36.74  149.45  73.43 

Worcester....  7.72  6.07  13.42  14  57  12.99  67.78  29.45 

fiampshire....  21.58  7.28  7.67  14.29  3.12  64.19  I6.64 

Hampden. 22.24  4.08  14.74  12.91  18.10  94.68  33.34 

Franklin 20.95  456  758  0.72  —2.76  32.51  —2.05 

Berkshire 11.44  658  —0.60  6.31  10.71  38.16  17J8 

Norfolk. 13.97  14.80  16.72  15.08  26.60  122.54  45.70 

Bristol 6.84  9.70  10.06  21.22  2U1  89.74  47.07 

Plymouth 1.77  9.18  8.43  12.66  10.05  4955  2452 

Barnstable....  11.17  15.12  8.17  18.67  14.14  87.55  35^6 

Duke& —4.19  5.51  0.00  683  12.53  2152  2053 

Nantucket....  21.58  21.18  6.74  —0.88  25.13  95.06  24.02 

UM  UJ^  loii  IBM  20.85  94.75  40J7 
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TABLB  Tm. 

BMhikUing  the  Wealth  of  Six  Tnons  in  MauaehmtUt  aeemrding  f  Mia  State  VidmaH&tiM, 

1790.  1800.  1810. 

Boeton 05,854,053  66}  913,377,779  331  $21,456,960  00 

Salem 1,344,212  50  4,346,526  83^  5,459,353  66| 

ChMiestown 259,747  00  731,043  16f  1,281,173  161 

Chelfflsford  and  Lowell 158,545  834  .     196,935  00  210,996  331 

Ne w Bedford  and  Fairhavea  291^205  16}  722,185  66}  1,566,615  83i 

Nantucket 288.553  33*  758,136  00  2,104,474  66| 

$8,196,317  50       $20,132,606  00       $32,079,573  66| 

TABLI  Vm.— COWnNUBD. 

1810.  18t0.  1840. 

Beaton $59,759,466  66}  $80,000,000  00  $109,304;318  50 

Salem 8,115,597  33*  8,515,091  75  10^18,109  00 

Charleatown 1,848,608  00  2,441,167  00  4,033,176  39 

Chelmsford  and  Lowell 266^66  334  2,757,039  00  10,604,336  90 

New  Bedford  and  Fairhayen  2,188,427  16}  3,960,817  15  7,697,291  30 

Nantucket 3,176,666  66}  3,895,288  40  6,074,374  00 

$75,345,332  16}   $101,569,403  30     $147,931,506  09 

TABLE  IX. 

JRalUhiting  the  Inereaee  of  Wealth,  and  the  Froportiont  of  Inereaee  in  Sis  Towna  kt 
Ma$$aehm»ette,  according  to  «tr  State  ValuatitmB, 

I.  AMOUirr  OF  mCRBASB. 

17904800.  180040.  1810-10.  18H).I0. 

Boston $7,523,725  66}  $7,079,180  66}  $38,302,506  66}  $20,240,533  33} 

Salem 3,002,314  33^    1,112,826  83)      2,656,243  66}         399,494  41} 

ChaTlestown 471,296  16}       550,130  00  567,434  83}         592,559  00 

Chelm8ford,Lowen         38,389  16}         14,061  33)  55,570  00        2,490,472  66} 

N3edford,Fairh*n       430,980  50         844,430  16}         621,811  33}      1,772,389  98} 
Nantucket ^...       469,582  66}    1,346,338  66}      1,062,192  00  728,621  73} 

$11,936,288  50  $11,946,967  66f  $43,265,758  50   $26,224,071  13} 
«  

AMOUNT  OF  INOEEASl— COMTINXJKn. 

1810.40.  17904841.  1810-40. 

Boston $29,304,218  50  $103,450,164  83}  $49,544,751  83} 

Salem 1,703.017  25  8,873,896  50  2,102,511  66} 

Charieatown 1,592,009  39  3,773,429  39  2,184,568  39 

Cbelmaford  dt  Lowell 7,847,297  90  10,445,791  06f  10,337,770  56} 

New  Bedford  &  Fairhaven  3,736,474  15  7,406,086  13}  5,508,864  13} 

Naatocket ^ 2,179.085  60  6,785,820  66}  2,907,707  33} 

$46,362,102  79     $139,735,188  59       $72,586,173  92} 

TABLE  n.  COHTDrVED. — XL  FB0P0RTI0N8  FSB  CENT  OF  UfCBEASE. 

17904800.180040.  1810-(9. 18»l.tO.  1810-40. 17904840.  1810.40. 

Boaton 128.52  60.39  178.50  33.86  36.33  1,765.15  8290 

Salem 223.35  27.90  48.65  492  19.99  660.15  2530 

Chariestown 181.44  75.25  43.82  32.05  6551  1,452.72  liai7 

Chelmsford  &  Lowell  2451  7.14  26.33  93457  28462  6,58a49  3,878.12 

N.Bedford&Fairbaven  147.99  116.92  39.69  80.98  9433  2,54355  251.72 

Nantucket 162.83  177Ji8  50.47  22.97  55.94  2,005.11  92.13 

14i.62      5958    13487      3480      45.64    1,70465        96^ 
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The  whole  increase  of  the  wealdi  of  the  State,  from  1790  to  1840,  was 
•255,855,989.31,  which  is  nearlj  six  times  944,024,849,  the  whole  value 
in  1790.  The  amount  of  increase  in  three  towns,  (Table  VIII.,)  namely, 
Boston,  Chehnsford,  including  Lowell,  and  Salem,  was  9122,769,852.40, 
or  half  of  the  whole  increase  within  #5,158,142.25^.  If  we  take  the  six 
towns  in  thb  table,  we  perceive  that  their  increase  was  91 1,807,1 98. 98|, 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  increase.  There  was,  indeed,  an  increase 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  but  exceedinglj  various  in  the  different 
towns.  The  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  State,  from  1820  to  1840,  was 
•146,835,166.97|,  one-half  of  which  is  $78,167,583.48f ,  which  is  only 
#581,409.56|  more  than  the  increase  of  the  above  six  towns. 

During  the  20  years  from  1820  to  1840,  there  was  a  decided  falling  off 
in  the  proportion  of  wealth,  and  in  the  average  amount  per  head  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Suffolk,  constituted  chiefly  by  Boston,  (Tables  II.  and 
rV.,)  though  there  was  a  large  increase  of  the  population  of  that  county, 
(Table  111.)  This  is  the  only  coun^  in  which  there  was  a  decrease  of 
wealth  per  head.  It  may  seem,  at  first  view,  from  the  localities  of  wealth 
in  1840,  that  the  people  of  Suffolk,  on  an  average,  were  poorer,  or  possessed 
less  wealth  per  head  than  they  did  20  years  before ;  but  it  should  be  recoU 
looted  that  a  large  portion  of  this  increase  of  wealth,  though  located  in 
other  copntios,  as  of  railroads  and  manufacturing  establishments,  is  the 
property  of  residents  of  Suffolk,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  amounts  of 
capital  which  they  have  invested  in  similar  enterprises  out  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. Instead  of  becoming  poorer  on  an  average,  we  apprehend 
that  the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  and  that  the  inequality  in  the  distribu. 
tion  of  wealth  was  greatly  increased,  during  this  period,  in  &vor  of  those 
who  live  in  Suffolk.  We  apprehend  that  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
in  the  progress  of  society,  with  the  advance  of  manufikctures,  greater  de- 
pendence  is  a  necessary  consequence,  and  greater  inequality  cf  wealth  a 
usual,  if  not  invariable  concomitant  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the 
propoition  of  real  estate  owners  was,  during  this  period,  decreased,  and 
especifdly  that  the  proportion  of  unincumbered  real  estate  was  decreased. 

The  amount  of  wealth  in  Massachusetts,  in  1840,  was  •299,880,888.81% 
averaging  to  each  individual,  $406.50.  Nearly  six-sevenths  of  the  whole 
amount  is  the  increase  of  the  last  50  years. 

This  amount  of  wealth  is  the  accumulation  of  over  two  centuries,  and 
comprehends  not  merely  the  value  of  the  soil,  but  the  result  of  the  toil  and 
savine  of  the  people  during  these  centuries,  together  with  what  they  and 
their  mthers  brought  from  abroad,  or  gained  by  commerce. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  who  have  lived  in  Massachusetts  during 
the  50  years  from  1790  to  1840,  is  computed  to  be  equivalent  to  26,008,922 
persons  living  one  year,  or  520,078  living  through  each  year  during  the 
period.  If  we  divkle  by  26,008,922,  $255,855,989.81,  the  whole  bcrease 
(^wealth  during  the  50  years,  according  to  the  State  valuations,  we  obtain 
#9.88  as  the  average  annual  increase  to  every  individual  that  lived ;  and 
#491.97  as  the  aggregate  increase  to  the  average  number  of  persons  Hr. 
ing  doring  the  50  years. 

The  average  amount  of  wealth  to  each  individual  in  the  Commonweakhy 
in  1840,  was  #406.50,  having  been  increased  to  each  person  living, 
#290.28,  or  from  #116.22,  during  the  50  years  preceding.  This  amount 
of  #406.50  per  head,  seems  to  he  snail,  but  in  reality  it  is  larger  than 
the  average  is  in  almost  any  other  State  in  the  Unios.    We  perceire 
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from  this,  that  most  of  the  earnings  of  a  community  are  consumed  in  the 
year  that  is  passing,  and  but  IMe  remains  to  be  added  to  what  was  pos^ 
sessed  the  year  before. 

The  whole  population  of  Massachusetts,  ia  the  year  1840,  was  787,700, 
as  follows : — 

WUtoMalM.    White  F^malei.    Total  Wkilak 

CeDMsof  1840 860,679  368,351  729,030 

Under  15  years 125,580  122,260  247.840 


15  years  and  upwards.. 


Censos  of  1840. 
Under  24  years. 


235,099 

246,091 

481,190 

ColofedMak*. 

Colored  Famalot. 

Total  CoTd. 

4,654 
2,027 

4,016 
1,958 

8,670 
3,985 

24  yean  and  upwards 2,627  2,058  4,685 

The  vahie  of  the  whole  property  of  Masmchnsetts,  in  1840,  was 
#299,880,338.31,  and  the  interest  on  that  amount,  per  annnm,  is $17,992,820  30 

The  Qninber  of  white  males,  of  15  years  of  age  and  upwards,  in 
1840,  was  235,099,  whose  aggregate  of  earnings,  at  (320  eadi,  per 
annum,  is. 75,231,680  00 

The  number  of  white  females  of  15  years  of  age  and  upwards,  in 
1840,  was  246,091,  whose  aggregate  of  earnings,  at  $100  each,  per 
annum,  is. : 24,609,100  00 

The  number  of  coloiied  persons,  of  both  sexes,  over  24  years  of  age, 
in  1840,  was  4,685«  whose  aggregate  earnings,  at  $75  each,  per  an- 
num, is. 351,375  00 


And  we  have,  as  the  annual  amount  of  income $118,184,975  30 

From  which  deduct,  for  the  annual  accumulatioii  of  wealth,  according 
to  the  average  accumulation  for  50  years,  at  $9.83  per  head,  for 
737,700  inhabitants 7,251,590  00 

And  we  have. $110,933,385  30 

As  the  annual  consumption  of  the  people ;  which,  divided  by  737,700,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  1840,  gives  $150.37  as  the  average  annual  amount  for  the  support  of  an  in- 
dividual in  Massachusetts. 

*  This  amount  of  expenditure,  or  cost  of  Hving,  $110,933,385.30,  may 
be  distributed  somewhat  as  follows : — 

One-quarter,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  whole,  for  rents  or  their  equivalents  $27,733,346  32^ 
Aggregate  amount  of  provisions,  eatables  and  drinkables,  at  $1.25 

per  week,  on  an  avemge,  to  each  peison 47,950,500  00 

Aggregate  value  of  clothing,  at  $30  per  annum,  on  an  average,  to 

each  person 23,181,000  00 

For  education,  charity,  amusements,  luxuries,  d&c. 12,118*538  97^ 

Total $110,933,385  30 

The  income,  or  productiire  yalue  of  all  the  property  and  industry  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  amounting  to  $118,184,975.30,  indicates  what 
b  equivalent  to  a  capital  of  $1,069,740,588.33,  at  interest  at  6  per  cent 
per  annum ;  of  which  sum  <mly  $299,880,338.31,  or  but  little  more  than 
one-seventh  part,  is  taxable  property,  while  nearly  six-sevenths  of  the  whole 
is  derived  from  the  industry  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  applied 
to  the  raw  material,  and  a&ded  by  whatever  there  is  of  fertility  in  the  soiL 
In  fiust,  as  a  community,  we  are  dependent  for  a  living,  and  for  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  life,  upon  the  continued  industry  of  the  people,  not  merely  diu 
riog  the  year,  but  during  every  week  and  day  of  the  year. 
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As  the  population  of  Massachusetts  has  become  more  dense,  and  the 
manufiictures  have  increased,  the  modes  of  living  have  changed,  the  de- 
pendences of  individuals  upon  each  other  for  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
multiplied,  and  a  greater  demand  has  shown  itself  for  every  species  of  pro- 
perty to  supply  the  wants  of  society.  In  this  way,  some  items  of  property 
have  greatly  accumulated,  and  prices  of  real  estate  have  greatly  risen. 

Besides,  the  increase  of  dependences  requires  a  greater  amount  of  a 
circulating  medium,  which  in  turn  inflates  in  some  degree  the  vahie  of 
property.  To  some  extent,  the  State  valuations,  though  furnished  by  the 
assessors  of  the  several  towns,  and  regularly  increasing  in  every  town, 
during  every  period,  seem  to  be  aflected  by  the  increase  of  a  circulating 
medium,  and  by  the  increased  amount  of  barter  for  the  necessaries  m 
life. 

By  consulting  the  annual  bank  returns  of  this  Commonwealth,  we  find 
that  for  the  18  years  from  1803  to  1820,  the  average  amount  of  bank 
capital,  per  annuMf  was  $7,772,068,  or  $16  to  each  inhabitant,  while  for 
the  20  years  from  1821  to  1840,  it  was  $23,163,771.60,  or  $37  to  each 
inhabitant.  The  proportion  of  population  to  bank  circulation  averaged 
as  1  to  4  during  the  18  years,  and  as  1  to  11  during  the  20  years. 

This  increase  in  the  banking  capital  was  rendered  necessary  for  the 
conveniences  of  the  community,  who  formerly  were  chiefly  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  except  those  living  on  the  seaboard  ;  but  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  agricultural  interest  has  remained  stationary,  and 
the  whole  increase  has  been  substantially  of  those  engaged  in  manufactures. 

In  a  community  where  the  currency  is  convertible  into  the  precious 
metals,  the  prices  of  articles,  or  the  value  of  property,  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  amount  of  thosQ  metals  on  hand  or  at  command,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  so,  as  well  as  upon  the  numbers  of  those  who  seek  the  same 
property.  But  considering  that  there  has  been  a  uniform  increase  of 
wealth  in  every  town,  county,  and  range  in  this  Commonwealth,  during 
each  decennial  period,  and  an  increase,  too,  depending  upon  causes  well 
known,  and  having  a  certain  proportionality  to  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
the  kind  of  their  employment,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  commu<« 
nity,  we  regard  the  six  valuations,  prepared  firom  materials  furnished  by 
the  assessors  of  over  300  towns,  and  which  materials  were  sanctioned  as 
substantially  correct  by  the  acquiescence  of  all  the  tax-payers  of  those 
townS)  and  published  by  authority  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  not  merely 
containing  a  very  near  approximation  to  the  truth,  but  all  which  it  is  import- 
ant to  know,  for  comparing  the  wealth  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, at  six  epochs,  from  1790  to  1840. 

The  increase  of  the  wealth  of  Massachusetts,  during  the  50  years  from 
1790  to  1840  was  nearly  six-fold,  or  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
population.  The  increase  of  wealth  was  in  every  town,  during  every  de- 
cennial period ;  but  very  unequally,  to  be  sure,  in  the  several  towns  during 
tome  of  the  periods.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether,  notwith« 
standing  the  increase  of  wealth,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  the  means 
of  happiness ;  in  other  words,  whether  more  happiness  has  been  en- 
joyed  or  prospectively  secured  to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth, 
liiis  is  certain,  that  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  in  the  modes  of  living.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  inquire,  for  example,  into  the  comparative  number  of  land  own- 
ars,  in  1700  and   1840,  and  the  comparative  freedom  of  real  estate 
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firom  mortgages  at  those  epochs,  firom  which  important  inferences  might 
be  drawn,  respecting  the  comparatire  inequality  of  wealth  at  those  epochs 
among  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  habits  of  the  people  have  been  essentiallj  changed  since  1790. 
We  conclude  this  article  bj  an  extract  from  an  article  on  the  '*  Banks  of 
Massachusetts,"  published  in  the  February  number  of  the  Merchants' 
Magazine  for  1840,  simply  premising  that  the  amount  of  manufactured 
articles,  which,  in  1836,  was  986,28^616,  with  117,852  hands  employed, 
in  1845,  nine  years  after,  was  91 14,478,448,  with  152,760  hands  em. 
ployed : — 

^  Bat  it  is  the  drcuiation  in  its  relation  to  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  peo* 
pie,  to  which  we  would  particularly  direct  the  attention.  This  has  risen,  during 
the  period  m  question,  from  $1,565,189,  in  1803,  to  $10,892,249  50,  or  been  in- 
creased seven-fold,  and  per  hcAd  five-fold,  in  1836.  Its  average,  per  head,  for  the 
thirty-seven  years,  has  been  $8  07,  or  more  than  doable  what  it  was  in  1803L 
What  does  this  increase  of  paper  currency  indicate  and  imply  ?  It  implies  a 
change  in  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  people.  It  implies  that  the  greater 
amount  of  a  paper  currency  (for  we  may  suppose  that  the  proportion  of  specie 
among  the  people  has  been,  during  the  whole  period,  and  is  now,  as  great  as  it 
was  in  1808)  has  been  tised  in  the  way  of  trade — of  buying  and  selling ;  that  the 
people  have  come  into  the  habit  of  buying  more  than  they  used  to ;  that  they  have 
come  into  the  habit  of  living  less  within  themselves ;  and  that  they  have  become 
more  dependent  upon  others  than  thev  formerly  were. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  the  habits  of  the  mass  of  the  people  have  greatly  dianged 
during  this  period,  as  is  indicated  by  the  currency  alone.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  certain  branches  of  industry  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  year  ending  April 
1, 1837,  was  estimated  at  $86,282,616 ;  and  the  hands  employed,  at  117,352 — over 
a  seventh  part  of  the  population.  A  large  portion  of  this  business  has  been 
created  in  tiie  last  thirty-seven  years ;  in  oUier  words,  a  larger  proportion  of  indi- 
viduals was  Uien  employed,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  manufactured  articles  pro- 
duced, than  in  1803 ;  and  we  presume  that  it  is  not  materially  difierent  now  from 
what  it  was  three  years  ago.  Thus  the  attention  and  labor  of  many  have  been . 
diverted  from  other  pursuits,  especially  agricultural,  to  various  manu factoring 
pursuits,  which  have  rendered  them  more  dependent  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
upon  others,  and  also  others  more  dependent  upon  them  for  manufactured  articles, 
•which  at  length  have  become  necessaries  to  all.  The  people,  formerly,  wore 
homespun,  now  they  wear  factory  and  imported  cloths  and  silks ;  formeriy,  they 
subsisted  chiefly  upon  provisions  of  their  own  raising,  now  they  rely  much  more 
upon  foreign  produce.  In  fact,  if  we  survey  the  houses,  the  furniture,  the  luxn- 
ries-^in  fine,  the  whole  apparatus  of  living,  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  last  thirty- 
seven  years,  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  their  labors  and  occupa^ 
tions,  have  rendered  them  more  dependent  upon  others  and  upon  foreign  countries. 
Should  this  circulation  be  greatly  and  suddenly  diminished,  or  wholly  withdrawn, 
without  a  substitute,  it  would  be  attended  with  great  distress  among  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands.  It  would  take  a  lonff  time,  if  it  were  possible,  for  them 
to  return  to  their  former  habits  and  condition." 
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Art.  U.— ANNDITIKS,  UFE  HfgUKAllGE,  TeNTUIS,  4«. 

NUKBEE  n. 

In  a  former  communication,  contained  in  the  January  number  of  the 
"Merchants'  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review,"  (Vol,  XV.,  No,  1.,)  I 
endeavored  to  show  the  astonishing  effect  produced  by  a  systematic  accu- 
mulation of  small  amounts,  through  the  agency  of  compound  interest ;  and 
to  explain,  in  a  few  practical  examples,  the  great  benefits  which  may  be 
secured  in  a  variety  of  cases  and  positions,  by  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple. This  salutary  result  is  still  more  enhanced,  when,  besides  the  in- 
terest of  money,  the  chances  of  life  are  also  taken  into  consideration. 

Human  life  may,  with  some  truth,  be  compared  to  a  great  race,  in  which  « 
nearly  every  individual  starts  with  equal  hopes,  and  almost  equal  chances, 
of  reaching  the  goal,  or  at  least  an  average  term  of  life.  From  his  in&ncy 
he  prepares  for  his  ftiture  career, — ^wishing  and  expecting  to  enjoy  a  long, 
happy,  and  successful  one ;  but  alas  I  a  few  only  wUl  ever  reach  the  extent 
of  tneir  hopes.  Sickness,  accidents,  and  premature  death,  put  a  sudden 
stop  to  the  sanguine  expectations  of  some,  while  others  meet  with  reverses 
of  fortune,  and  are  condemned  to  live  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  want. 
Comparatively  few  only  are  more  lucky,  and  either  arrive  at  an  old  age,^ 
or  they  are  successful  in  all  their  enterprises,  and  blessed  with  a  gradfi- 
cation  of  their  wishes. 

The  system  of  annuities  and  life  insurance  is  calculated  to  avert,  in  a 
pecuniary  respect,  the  evil  consequences  of  this  uncertainty  of  our  exist- 
ence, to  equalize  the  fluctuations  and  sudden  changes  in  life,  and  offers  an 
opportunity  to  every  individual,  in  proportion  to  his  means,  and  according 
to  nis  peculiar  position  and  fears,  to  provide  for  every  emergency,  and  to 
shelter  himself  from  the  dreadful  necessity  of  being  dependent  upon  (he 
charity  of  others ;  and  this  he  can  do,  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  luxuries, 
by  increased  economy,  or  by  the  judicious  employment  of  surplus  means 
in  time  of  youth,  health,  and  prosperity. 

A  number  of  individuals,  none  of  whonri  can  say  that  he  is  exempt  from, 
the  dangers  above  alluded  to,  no  matter  how  rich,  how  healthy  he  may  be  * 
at  the  time,  can  associate  together,  each  contributing  at  once,  or  in  partial 
payments,  a  certain  amount,  in  proportion  to  the  risk  he  wishes  to  cover, 
forming  thus  a  common  fund,  out  of  which  the  parent  will  procure  the 
means  for  the  education  and  establishment  of  his  children,  or  the  support 
of  his  family  afler  his  death.  The  husband  can  secure  his  widow  an  in- 
come for  the  rest  of  her  life,  the  industrious  mechanic  can  lay  up  a  certain 
sum,  to  be  received  at  an  age  when  he  is  desirous  to  quit  his  daily  work ; 
and  many  other  equally  desirable  benefits. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  and  most  surprising,  that  in  a  country  where  every 
useful  discovery  is  immediately  copied  and  improved  upon,  annuities  and 
endowments  should  have  attracted  so  little  attention  and  been  so  seldom  re- 
sorted to ;  while,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  Europe  has  placed  such  a 
good  example  before  us, — the  advantages  of  the  system  having  become 
there  so  universally  known  and  appreciated.  We  have,  it  is  true,  some 
public  institutions,  where  *'  immediate  annuities  and  endowments  for  chil- 
dren" are  granted,  and  the  terms  published ;  but  while  the  former  are  only 
suitable  fur  a  small  class  of  people,  of  very  old  age,  having  no  relatives  to 
leave  the  money  to,  and  wishing  to  make  the  most  of  it  while  they  Mve, 
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the  latter  show  no  advantage  whatever,  from  the  age  of  four  upwards ;  as, 
with  $100  placed  into  a  savings  bank  to  accumulate  at  6  per  cent  com« 
pound  interest,  $229.20  is  produced  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  without 
losing  the  money  in  case  of  death,  while  only  $225.42  is  allowed  by  the 
companies.  Other  benefits  may  also  be  obtained,  but  the  terms  are  not 
made  public,  and  their  nature  and  advantages  remain  unknown. 

The  English  companies,  on  the  contrary^  take  great  pains  to  make  the 
various  benefits  well  known,  explaining  them  in  a  very  simple  and  intelli* 
gible  manner,  giving  tables  of  rates,  and  many  practical  examples  in  their 
prospectuses,  and  raising  thereby  the  attention  of  the  reader,  who  easily 
discovers  the  advantages  which  either  of  the  various  branches  would  afibid 
him  in  his  peculiar  position  ;  and  many^  who  otherwise  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  it,  may  find  some  remedy  for  their  own  wants.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance must  be  principally  attributed  the  extent  to  which  their  opera- 
tions have  reached,  and  the  benefits  which  they  have  spread  over  the 
whole  community,  saving  many  a  family  from  poverty  and  distress. 

The  rate  of  interest  being  so  much  higher  in  this  country  than  in  Eu- 
rope, with  every  prospect  to  remain  the  same  for  many  years  to  come,  the 
development  of  our  immense  and  daily  increasing  resources,  creating  a 
constant  demand  and  steady  employment  for  money,  it  remains  only  to 
examine  what  better  terms  we  are  able  to  establish,  in  introducing  and 
promoting  the  system  on  the  most  liberal  and  advantageous  principles. 

My  principal  object  being  to  show,  in  a  few  practical  examples,  in  what 
manner  persons  in  different  situations  would  be  benefited,  and  not  to  dic- 
tate terms  at  which  it  should  be  done,  those  which  at  present  are 
charged  not  being  sufficiently  known  to  me,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  liberal 
enough,  money  being  worth  more  than  the  rate  at  which  calculations  are 
generally  made,  I  take  6  per  cent  as  the  ground- work  for  these  examples, 
deeming  this  a  fair  standard,  and  leaving  a  good  margin  for  any  fluctua- 
tions in  the  value  of  money  for  permanent  investments. 

The  selection  of  a  proper  table  of  mortality  for  these  calculations  is 
of  no  less  difficulty  than  of  importance.  Those  generally  used  for  the 
purposes  of  life  insurance  do  not  answer  for  annuities,  at  least  not  without 
making  some  adequate  allowance.  They  all  represent  the  mortality  to 
be  &r  greater  than  in  reality  it  is  believed  to  be ;  and  no  tables  have  ever 
been  constructed  which  could  implicitly  be  adopted  for  that  purpose,  and 
entirely  depended  upon  with  unreserved  confidence.  If  a  bargain  for  life 
insurance  is  made,  and  the  premiums  are  calculated  by  a  table  showing 
the  average  term  of  life  to  be  shorter  than  it  really  is,  it  is  evident  that  the 
payment  of  the  stipulated  sum  will  be  protracted,  and  more  premiums  will 
be  received,  placing  the  office  on  the  safe  side ;  and,  indeed,  some  offices 
derive  their  immense  profits  from  this  source,  and  from  the  premiums  being, 
thereby  enhanced.  But  in  the  case  of  annuities  it  is  just  the  reverse ;  for 
if  the  person  lives  longer  than  contemplated  by  the  tables,  the  office  will 
be  the  loser.  I  have  carefully  examined  and  compared  the  following  ta- 
bles, viz.,  the  Carlisle,  the  Equitable  Experience,  the  Actuaries'  Combined 
Experience,  Mr.  Finlaison's  Government  Table,  the  English  Life  Table, 
the  Northampton,  Ansell's  Friendly  Societies' and  the  Amicable  Experience. 
The  result  was,  that  the  three  first  are,  if  not  the  nearest  to  truth,  at  least 
the  Sliest  and  the  most  profitable  for  the  computation  of  annuities.  I  have 
selected  the  Carlisle  table  as  the  basis  for  my  examples,  above  the  age 
of  21 ;  while,  for  the  earlier  ages  firom  birth,  I  have  formed  a  table  fit>in 
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die  reports  of  the  Registmr-CrenenJ  of  EDgland,  agreeing  Y6rj  eloselj 
with  the  observations  msuAe  in  Paris  on  a  large  scale,  as  given  in  the  '*  An« 
iiuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes." 

I  would  not,  however,  pretend  to  recommend  either  of  them  as  a  stand- 
ard for  an  office,  in  the  absence  of  more  accurate  information,  unless  some 
slight  addition  were  made  to  the  price  of  a  purchase,  as  it  cannot  be  ex* 
pected  that  any  company  would  guarantee  the  payment  of  annuities  too 
strictly  calculated,  without  a  sufficient  margin  to  cover  expenses,  to  com* 
pensate  any  incorrectness  of  the  tables,  and  to  produce  a  moderate  profit, 
though  the  difference  between  the  5  per  cent  and  the  rate  at  which  in* 
Testments  can  be  made,  is  an  item  of  some  consequence* 

Annuities,  as  well  as  life  insurance  business,  can  only  be  conducted  with 
perfect  safety,  by  an  association  on  a  large  scale,  as  a  large  number  only 
of  individuals  will  produce  an  average  and  be  a  guard  against  fluctuations ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  each  separate  branch  or  benefit  should  consist 
of  many  members,  as  every  one  joining,  though  for  dififerent  purposes,  in- 
creases the  security. 

The  price,  or  premium  charged,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  is  measured 
by  the  degree  of  risk  produced  to  the  whole  concern,  and  the  difference  of 
age,  the  amount  secured,  the  period  of  payment,  the  time  of  joining,  and 
the  kind  of  risk,  are  all  taken  into  consideration ;  the  interest  of  each  party 
is  therefore  equalized,  and  each  stands  on  a  footing  of  equality  and  pro« 
portion  with  the  others. 

DUfSDIATE    Amn7ITIBS. 

The  principle  of  this  kind  of  annuities  is,  that  an  office  undertakes  to 
return  to  the  annuitant  all  the  money  received,  with  the  interest  thereon, 
in  regular  periodical  payments,  which,  being  larger  than  the  interest,  will 
gradually  absorb  the  principal,  and  when  the  party  arrives  at  the  average 
term  of  life,  the  whole  amount  is  gone.  If  the  party  lives  beyond  that 
time,  the  office  loses ;  and  if  he  dies  before,  the  remainder  of  the  sum 
originally  deposited,  becomes  the  propertv  of  the  company.  If  1,000  per- 
sons, all  of  fifly  years,  joined  together,  whose  expectation  of  life,  per  Car- 
lisle table,  is  21.11  years,  13  would  die  the  first  year,  14  the  second  year, 
and  after  21  years,  only  518  would  be  remaining,  whose  annuities  would 
of  course  continue  until  their  death  ;  but  the  profit  made  on  those  deceased 
before  the  age  of  71,  would  compensate  the  loss  on  those  surviving. 

The  following  extract  from  the  rates  of  several  offices,  shows  that  we 
allow  a  larger  per  centage  for  every  $100  than  any  other  country : — 

New  York  Ufe  !„»«„.  .odTru..  CO j£.?ll  fl'Sl  l^  iSl 

Philadelphia  Pennsylvania  Compiny 7.72    9.47  12^7  16^9 

London  Royal  Naval,  Military,  and  East  In.  )  males    6.65  7.92  10.07  14i37     

dia  Company }  females  6.13  6.97    8.72  12.37     

London  National  Loan  Office 6.26  7.40    9.71  14.12  17.78 

London  Family  Endowment  Society 6.63  7.77  10.35  14.90  19.08 

Paris  L»Union 6.09  7.39    9.37  11.76  13.00 

Lubcck  Lebensvereicherungs  Anstalt 5.76  645    8.10  lli28  14.62 

Trieste  Assicurazioni  General! 6.74  7.94    9.95  13.12  14.45 

The  rates  of  the  above  foreign  offices  are  for  an  annuity  payable  an- 
nually,  while  the  New  York  Company  above  mentioned  pays  it  semi-an- 
nually without  extra  charge. 
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Immediate  aniimties  are  useful— Igt,  to  a  person  who,  haThig  no  re 
lations  to  whom  to  bequeath  his  money  after  death,  obtains  thereby  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  &r  it  than  any  other  investment  would  produce  ; 
2d,  as  a  legacy  in  fiivor  of  some  aged  relative,  friend,  or  faithfd  servant ; 
3d,  to  clear  an  estate  of  a  life-interest,  substituting  for  the  same  an  annuity. 

TEHPORABT   ANmTITIES. 

If  an  association  were  formed  of  individuals  of  difierent  ages,  each  con- 
tributing, in  one  sura,  $100,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  principal  and 
interest  during  ten  years,  those  aged  40,  50, 60,  and  70,  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  $13.01,  $14.02,  $15.68,  and  $18.66,  annually ;  because  if  the 
deaths  occurred  according  to  the  tables,  the  above  payments  would  absorb 
the  whole  fund  in  that  space  of  time.  An  annuity  certain  for  ten  years, 
would  have  produced  only  $12«95 ;  but  as,  in  the  former  case,  the  number 
of  members  is  constantly  diminishing,  their  forfeited  shares  enhance  those 
of  the  survivors.  This  description  of  annuities  is  but  seldom  resorted  to ; 
cases  in  which  they  may  be  useful  occurring  very  rarely. 

DBFJSBBBD   ANNUITIES. 

Deferred  annuities  may  be  procured  by  a  single  payment,  or  by  regular 
annual  instalments,  and  are  payable  after  the  person  arrives  at  a  certain  age* 
By  the  payment  of  $100  at  the  age  of  20,  an  annuky  of  $131.64  could 
be  procured,  to  commence  at  the  age  of  60,  and  to  continue  for  the  re- 
mainder of  life ;  and  by  the  annual  payment  of  $10,  commencing  at  the 
age  of  20,  and  continued  regularly  until  the  age  of  60,  the  above  an- 
nuity would  amount  to  $210.06. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  in  this  mode  a  very  small  sum  paid  at  an  early 
age,  or  still  smaller  amounts  paid  annually,  would  secure  an  adequate  in- 
come for  old  age. 

An  annuity  of  $100,  to  begin  at  the  age  of  50  yeaiv,  60  yeara»  70  yeaia, 

would  require,  in  one  anm,  paid  at  30 $194  79  $75  96  $21  78 

«       •*  30 342  48  133  56  48  22 

««       «  40 620  19  243  54  69  36 

'•  50......      457  88  130  40 

and  in  annual  paym'ts,  commenced  at  20 13  S5  4  76  1  31 

-     30 28  53  9  38  3  16 

"     40 81  00  20  81  5  13 

"                      "                 «     50 60  22  11  69 

Thus,  a  young  man  of  20,  with  the  trifling  sum  of  $1.31,  paid  annually, 
would  secure  an  annuity  of  $100  af\er  the  age  of  7^,  if  he  then  lives,  and 
with  $104.51  paid  annually,  a  man  40  years  old  can  purchase  an  income 
of  $500  after  the  age  of  60,  or  with  $2^5.65,  fix>m  the  age  of  70.  A  hus- 
band may,  with  a  small  sum,  purchase  an  income  for  his  wife,  to  commence 
at  a  certain  age ;  and  a  mechanic  who  has  to  depend  upon  his  daily  labor, 
can  gradually  lay  the  foundation  for  a  sufficient  income  for  old  age. 

The  cases  in  which  deferred  aimuitie^  may  become  of  great  benefit  are 
very  numerous,  and  it  would  require  more  space  than  would  be  allotted  to 
me,  if  I  were  to  enumerate  them ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  relating  a 
singular,  and  no  doubt  very  good  suggestion,  made  by  an  eminent  actuary 
of  London,  as  a  substitute  for  the  very  unpopular  poor  rates  of  England : — 

"To  enforce  the  payment  from  every  parent,  of  every  rank  and  station, 
rich  or  poor,  for  every  child  born,  and  annually  afterwards,  of  such  a  sum 
as  would  secure  an  annuity  during  the  whole  of  life,  after  a  given  age. 
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^  In  the  event  of  the  parent  being  unable  to  provide  the  means,  then  the 
parish  to  which  he  bdirngs  to  be  compelled  to  supply  the  requisite  fimds, 
until  the  child  shall  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

'*  The  child,  on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to  be  required  not  only 
to  reimburse,  by  instalments  or  otherwise,  the  sums  advanced  by  the  parish 
for  his  future  and  exclusive  benefit,  but  also  the  annual  payments,  until  the 
period  prescribed  for  entering  upon  his  annuity.    ' 

^  Supposing,  also,  to  give  efficiency  to  this  system,  the  legislature  en- 
acted that  the  sale,  purc^Eise,  transfer,  or  assignment,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  any  way,  by  or  to  any  person  whatever,  should  be  considered,  prose- 
cuted, and  punished  as  a  misdemeanor. 

^  The  annual  sum  of  14s.  8d.  paid  for  every  child  so  soon  as  bom,  and 
continued  to  be  paid  until  he  reached  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  but  to 
cease  shoukl  he  die  in  the  interval,  would  be  required  for  an  annuity  of 
jC20,  to  be  then  entered  upon  and  enjoyed  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  (Northampton  table,  at  4  per  cent)  Only  a  few  shillings  per  annum, 
treasured  up  in  the  days  of  manhood  and  vigor,  to  secure  the  valuable  re- 
version of  a  home  and  a  crust  in  the  evening  of  old  age  and  helplessness  ! 
Would  that  such  a  self-supporting  system  of  relief  were  carried  into  active 
operation  I  then,  indeed,  would  the  condition  of  the  poor  be  ameliorated, 
and  want  and  destitution  banished  firom  the  land  forever !" 

DBFBBSBD  TBMFOSABT  ANlfUITIBS. 

Among  other  benefits  which  this  description  of  baigains  ofifers,  the 
folloyving  claims  particularly  the  attention  of  parents  for  the  fecllity  it  pre- 
seots  to  prepare  in  a  most  advantageous  manner  the  means  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  We  will  suppose  that  they  require  an  outlay  of  tlOO  a 
year  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  12,  until  they  are  21  years  of  age,  and 
that  it  is  desirable  to  make  provision  at  once,  in  a  single  sum,  or  by  gradual 
easy  instalments.  (English  Life  Table  ;  interest,  5  per  cent.) 

If  the  benefit  is  to  be  commenced  at  the  age  c^*  •  •  •  12  years,  16  years, 

requiring,  therefere,  payments  of  tlOO  each.  •  • lOpay'ts,  Gpay'ts, 

it  would  cost  in  one  single  sum,  paid  at  birth (267  26  (139  87 

or  fer  a  child  at  the  age  of  3  years 426  89    223  42 

or  fer  a  child  at  the  age  of  6  years .*••     523  85    273  91 

Or.  in  annual  payments,  ceasing  one  year  before  the 

benefit  bedns, — ^for  a  child  just  bom (35  80  (16  33 

for  a  child  of  3  years  old '• 60  59  25  29 

for  a  child  of  6  years  old.. 100  37  84  90 

And  if  it  was  desired  to  divide  the  premiums  upon  a 

much  longer  period,  the  last  to  be  paid  at  the  age  of 

20,  it  would  reduce  the  annual  payments,  fer  a  child 

just  bom,  to ...••. (26  28    (13  76 

for  a  child  of  3  years  old • 37  54      21  36 

for  a  child  of  6  years  old..  .•.•...•••.... 49  79      26  06 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  chUd  may  die  without  reaping  any, 
or  only  part  of  the  benefits  expected,  and  that  the  premiums  would  then  be 
lost ;  but  it  may  be  so  arranged  with  a  company  to  have  the  same  returned 
in  case  of  such  an  event,  without  increasing  materially  the  expense. 
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Tbx  coal  and  the  iron  fields  thai  exist  between  the  Alleghany  MowT' 
tains  and  the  Mississippi  River,  are  commensurate  in  extent,  because  the 
strata  of  ironstone  and  coal  alternate  with  each  other.  Ircm  is,  it  is  true^ 
a  mineral  not  confined  to  one  rock  or  formation,  but  ranges  from  the  primi- 
tiye  rocks,  up  through  the  sedimentary  strata,  to  the  recent  alluvion.  But 
the  world  over,  it  is  a  geological  law,  that  the  coal-bearing  rocks  are  com- 
posed in  sensible  quantities  of  the  ores  of  iron ;  so  that  an  explorer,  hav- 
ing discovered  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  carboniieroua  system,  expecta 
to  find  beds  of  iron  with  as  much  confidence  as  he  expects  coaL 

This  metal  may  not  be  so  abundant  in  all  parts,  as  to  be  of  economical 
value ;  but  strata  of  greater  or  less  thickness  maybe  relied  upon^as  form- 
ing  part  of  the  regular  geological  structure  of  the  country.  Thus  we  may 
foresee  the  immense  product  of  iron  that  the  Western  coal  fields  will»  of 
certainty,  yield  to  posterity. 

During  the  past  two  years,  lour  furnaces  have  been  built  on  the  Ma* 
honing  Canal  that  use  raw  bituminous  coal,  in  lieu  of  charcoal,  in  reducing 
ores.  Three  of  them  are  in  the  county  of  Mahoning,  Ohio,  at  Younga- 
town  and  Lowell,  and  another  at  Tallmadge,  near  Akron,  in  Sumonit  coun- 
ty. Two  of  them  have  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  test  the  project, 
imd  the  results  are,  that  good  pig  metal  can  be  produced  in  this  way  al 
less,  cost  than  with  charcoal.  The  consequences  of  this  experiment,  and 
its  success,  are  prodigious.  Ores,  that  are  called  **  harsh  "  by  the  fbunders, 
containing  silieious  matter,  and  therefore  refiiictory  and  expensive,  are  . 
found  to  he  more  easily  reduced  by  the  concentrated  heat  and  blast  of  the 
coal  fiimace  than  by  the  charcoal  stack.  The  limit  to  the  manu&cture  of 
iron,  is  thus  not  restrained  by  the  want  of  timber ;  nor  are  the  woodlands 
of  the  country  destroyed  to  supply  the  fiimaces.  Mineral  coal  being  liter- 
ally inexhaustible,  the  only  bounds  to  the  production  of  iron,  are  the  supply 
of  ore  and  the  demand  for  the  article.  Coal  and  coal  lands,  become  thus 
of  higher  importance  in  the  economy  of  a  country,  and  of  more  local 
value. 

Geological  investigations  have  gone  so  fiir  as  to  determine,  with  general 
accuracy,  the  boundaries  of  the  Alleghany  coal  field.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
form  and  somewhat  irregular,  the  longest  axis  extending  Northwest  and 
Southwest,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  to  that  of 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  nearly  600  miles  in  length.  It  is  widest  at  the 
Northern  part,  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  Southern  extremity.  Its  breadth 
is  greatest  at  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling,  where  the  Ohio  River  occupies  a 
central  position,  and  its  thickness  at  the  centre  is  estimated  at  2,000  to 
3,000  feet  By  this  is  meant,  that  all  the  strata  of  sandstone,  shale, 
coal,  limestone,  and  ironstone,  that  compose  the  coal  series  or  *'  formation,'' 
from  the  conglomerate,  the  base  of  the  formation,  to  the  top  of  the  same, 
are,  inclusive,  so  many  feet  thick. 

The  re^on  occupied  by  these  strata  is  called  a  basin,  or  a  coal  basin, 
because  the  strata  plunge  towards  a  common  centre,  or  central  line ;  so 
that  a  boring,  or  well,  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  River,  at  or  near 
Wheeling,  would  pass  through  2,000  or  3,000  feet  of  these  rocks  before 
reaching  the  conglomerate,  which  is  seen  at  the  surface,  at  Akron  on  the 
West,  and  at  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies  on  the  East.     In  physical 
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tecd^  the  Eastern  outcross  of  the  lowest  bed  of  coal  is  higher  than  the 
sivfiice  of  the  upper  beds  of  coal ;  but  in  geological  order  of  super-positiooy 
it  is  lowest  of  aU.  For  instance :  the  b^  which  is  worked  near  the  sta- 
tion-house of  the  Portage  Railroad,  is  the  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  series, 
but  is  2,000  feet  above  tide-water.  The  beds  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Wheeling  are  higher  up  in  the  series,  and  2,000  or  3,000  feet  above  the 
continuatbn  of  the  Portage  summit  bed,  extending  Westward  to  that  pUce ; 
but  the  Ohio  River  is  here  only  about  640  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  the 
hills  adjacent  about  300  feet  more.  The  bottom  of  the  coal  strata,  is 
therefore  1,500  or  2,000  feet  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean.  Such  is  the 
result  of  a  gradual  plunge,  continued  through  lonff  distances ;  the  lower 
bed  of  coal,  having  descended  from  the  summit  of  the  AUeghanj  Moun- 
tains, 2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  to  a  point  as  many  feet  below  it,  and  then 
rising  towards  the  West,  appears  at  the  surface,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
basin,  at  Akron  and  Newcastle,  900  to  950  feet  above  the  ocean  level. 
The  distance  between  the  two  sides  of  the  field  or  basin,  on  its  lesser  axis, 
is  about  200  miles. 

The  entire  number  of  coal  and  iron  strata,  embraced  in  this  mass,  is 
not  known ;  but  if  we  could  penetrate  it  from  top  to  bottom,  or  make  a 
vertical  section,  as  we  are  enabled  to  do  by  observing  the  face  of  the 
rocks  at  various  points,  we  should  probably  find  at  least  fifly  strata  of  coal, 
and  more  than  twice  that  number  of  ironstone,  lying  in  regular  order  one 
above  another.  Of  these,  twenty  or  twenty-five  of  the  coal  strata  might 
be  workable  ;  or  say,  three  feet  thick  and  upwards,  to  six  feet;  and  of  Uie 
iron»  more  than  one-half  would  pay  for  stripping,  at  the  edges  around  the 
hills.  In  Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  on  the  Western  verge  of  the  field, 
where  the  strata  dip  gently  to  the  Eastward,  in  the  vertical  space  of  about 
800  feet,  there  are  seen  four  workable  strata  of  coal,  and  eight  of  iron, 
with  many  more  regularly  stratified  beds  of  less  thickness.  Here,  a  bed 
of  coal  less  than  three  feet,  is  not  considered  valuable;  and  ore  is  thought 
worth  stripping,  when  an  inch  may  be  had  by  removing  a  foot  of  earth. 
All  parts  of  this  great  field  may  not  be  as  rich,  but  some  are  known  to  be 
more  so  ;  and  iron  is  feund,  in  several  instances,  outside  of  the  coal  re- 
gion. Here  is  an  area,  therefore,  larger  than  all  England  and  Scotland, 
over  which  furnaces  may  be  supported,  if  a  demand  fer  iron  could  by  pos- 
sibility arise  equal  to  such  a  capacity  for  production. 

On  the  Lower  Ohio,  in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  is  another  basin, 
or  field,  of  coal  and  iron,  of  large  dimensions,  but  detached  from  the  one 
above  noticed.  It  is  also  oval  in  form,  and  more  regular  than  the  Alle- 
ghany field ;  its  greatest  length  being  in  a  Northwesterly  and  Southeast- 
erly direction,  from  the  Northwest  angle  of  Illinois,  passing  the  mouth  of 
the  Cumberlaiid  to  the  South  line  of  Kentucky,  say  300  miles.  It  em- 
braces a  large  portion  of  Illinois,  several  of  the  Southwestern  counties  of 
Indiana,  and  four  or  five  of  the  Green  River,  Tennessee,  and  Cumberland 
River  counties,  in  Kentucky.  But  because  a  large  part  of  the  tract  is 
level,  the  strata  do  not  cross  out  advantageously  fer  mining ;  and  their 
edges  are  seen  principally  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  collateral  valleys, 
that  part  out  from  the  main  ones.  The  mineral  power  of  this  region  is 
but  little  understood.  At  Honesville,  and  a  few  other  points,  coal  is  fur- 
nished for  steamboats  and  taken  to  New  Orleans. 

Beyond  the  Mississippi,  in  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  even  to  the  source^ 
of  the  Arkansas,  coal  is  known  to  exist ;  but  as  yet  it  is  not  explored,  6o 
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as  to  define  its  limits  or  value,  or  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  part  of  the 
Illinois  field,  or  of  one  or  more  separate  basins*    ^ 

In  Michigan,  also,  there  is  a  basin,  inclnding  about  one-half  the  lower 
peninsula ;  but  the  strata  are  thin,  and  the  position  r^ired  firom  naviga> 
tioB.  And  in  addition  to  the  iron  ore,  necessarily  attendant  upon  such 
numerous  and  extensive  beds  of  coal,  there  are,  extending  from  Lake  Su- 
perior, with  occasional  intervals,  through  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Texas,  masses  of  iron,  in  the  primitive  and  volcanic  beds,  that  exist 
along  a  line  firom  Michigan  to  Mexico. 

By  the  census  of  1840,  there  were,  in  the  United  States,  804  fumaoes, 
producing  annually  285,903  tons  of  pig  metal  and  castings.  Tkere  were 
also  795  ibrges  or  refineries,  turning  out  197,233  tons  of  malleable  iron. 

The  hUumnoua  coal  raised,  was  27,603,191  bushels^  which,  at  70  lbs. 
to  the  bushel,  is  966,111  tons ;  of  anthracite  coal,  863,489  tons. 

On  account  of  the  increased  demand,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  the  hot  blast,  by  which  the  yield  of  a  fimiace  is  increased 
from  one-diird  to  one-half,  without  knowing  the  number  of  the  furnaces 
and  iron-mills  erected  since  1839, 1  think  it  safe  to  allow  25  per  cent,  or 
one-quarter,  for  the  enlarged  production  of  1846  over  1839 : — 

That  is,  for  pi^  metal  in  the  United  States, .,  •  •  .tons    358,024 

For  malleable  iron  and  iron  rails, ••  *'       246,531 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  bituminous  coal,  raised  and  consumed, 
is  still  greateiw-probably  50  per  cent,  or  one-haE 

In  Februaiy,  1846,  the  descending  coal  trade  of  the  Ohio  was  estima- 
ted at  12,000,000  of  bushels,  or  460,000  tons. 

In  1840f  there  were  received  at  Cleveland,  by  the  Ohio  Canal,  6,032 
tons  ;  in  1846,  31,283  tons. 

This  is  not  all  the  coal  consumed  upon  the  lakes  ;  for  the  Erie  exten- 
sion, now  in  operation,  delivers  at  Erie,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  large  amount, 
probably  12,000  tons.  At  the  time  of  the  census  of  1840,  the  mines  on 
the  Lower  Ohio  had  scarcely  been  opened ;  and  the  steamboats  on  the 
Ohio  River,  like  those  on  the  lakes,  had  not  become  habituated  to  the  use 
of  coal. 

With  all  these  indications  of  increased  consumption  at  the  West,  where 
the  principal  beds  of  bituminous  coal  exist — ht  the  United  States,  I  think 
it  safe  to  put  the  augmented  business  in  that  time,  at  50  per  cent.  The 
new  use  in  stack  fiimaces,  and  the  increased  use  in  roUing-mUls  and 
forges,  add  much  to  the  already  monstrous  application  of  this  fuel.  We 
will  thereibre  state  the  present  amount  of  bituminous  coal  raised,  which 
is  principally  at  the  West,  at  1,449,161  tons. 

This  does  not  probably  show  more  than  one-third  of  the  consumption 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  anthracite  and  imported  coals.  At  that 
rate,  the  total  consumed  in  the  United  States  would  be  4,347,746  tons*  or 
about  the  same  as  that  of  France,  in  1841. 

It  may  appear  singular,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  the  experi- 
ments upon  the  heating  power  of  coal,  made  at  Washington,  in  1843-44, 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  under  Professor  Jel^ston,  only  liftree 
specimens  were  taken  ^om  the  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  out  of 
^fiy-eight  specimens  operated  upon.  Of  the  three,  one  was  from  Pitts- 
burgh ;  one  from  Connelston,  Indiana ;  and  one  firom  the  New  Orleans 
ccal-yards,  its  origm  not  known.  We  are  therefore  still  without  the  bene- 
fit (^  roost  of  the  splendul  results  that  flow  firom  these  experimeatti 
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Tbe  practical  value  of  the  cpal,  eYorytlting  else  beiag  equal,  is  its  ca- 
paoitj  to  make  steam ;  and  the  rule  of  the  experimenter  was,  to  determine 
uie  quantity  necessaiy  to  convert  one  cubit  fool  of  waier  into  steam : — 

Tbe  Penns^vania  and  Maryland  free  burning  coals  required  for  um, 

that  purpose,..  •• • ••«••  7.33 

The  anthracite, • • •  •  •  •  7.71 

Richmond, « 8.20 

English  and  Western, •  •  •  •  • 8.97 

In  regard  to  Western  coals,  the  number  of  specimens  was  too  small  to 
give  much  value  to  the  conclusion,  in  regard  to  their  heating  power.  It 
is  satisfactorily  settled,  however,  that  the  heating  ^lower  is  not  in  dtreef 
proportion  to  the  carbon  of  the  coal ;  for  although  the  anthracite  is  nearly 
pure  carbon,  it  stands  below  the  free  burning  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
coals  that  contain  bitumen. 

According  to  Professor  Stlliman,  the  George's  Creek  coal,  Maryland, 
of  which  four  specimens  were  analyzed,  contained  18^  per  cent  bitumen; 
and  it  is  this  and  the  kindred  kinds  which,  according  to  Professor  John- 
ston, stand  at  the  head  of  the  Ibt.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  Penniylvania, 
there  is  a  regular  gradation  from  anthracite  to  bituminous  coal,  as  we  pro- 
ceed from  Mauch  Chunk  towards  Pittsburgh.  The  Ohio  coals  contain, 
in  general,  a  latger  amount  of  bitumen  than  those  of  the  Eastern  edge  of 
the  field  on  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies,  that  is  to  say,  from  80  to  40 
percent. 

Reducing  the  bitumen  to  its  elements,  the  Ohio  coals,  as  &r  as  analyzed, 
give  about  81  per  cent  carbon,  while  the  English  coals  have  about  73  per 
cent.  Professor  Johnston  ranges  Uie  English  and  Western,  according  to 
their  heating  e&ct,  about  the  same. 

Let  us  now  refer  to  the, return  of  coal  and  iron  for  the  whole  United 
States,  by  the  census,  and  compare  the  propoition  of  bath  down  to  the 
Ohio  VaUey,  by  which  I  mean  the  region  drained  by  its  waters. 

K«.  of  AmaoM,  tnd  No.  of  feifM,  uA  Bmb.  of  bitn- 

tom  of  oast  iron.  low  of  iioo.  minoM  ooftL 

Western  Dist  of  Pennsylvania,....        134      53,101  67      63,431  11»630,654 

"              Virginia, «         30      10,893  38        3,721  8,073,364 

Tenneaee 34      16,138  99       9,673  13,942 

Kentucky » 17      39,306  13        3,637  1,158,167 

Ohio, 72      35,236  19        7,466  3,597,769 

Indiana, 7           810  1            30  242,000 

Ulinoif, 4           158           0         461,807 

For  the  Ohio  Valley 298    145,531        337      87,948       35,167,703 

For  the  United  States, 804    386,903        795   .197,233       27,603,191 

By  these  footings,  about  one-half  iha  iron  made  in  this  nation  is  turned 
wA  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  bituminous 
coaL 

I  have  no  means  of  stating  the  quantity  of  anthracite  coal  now  raised, 
or  of  giving  the  probable  increase  since  1889-40.  In  Ohio,  since  the 
above  enumeration  was  taken,  there  have  been  at  least /p^A^  furnaces  er^et. 
edf'and  in  Kentucky,  four ;  most  of  them  hot  blast  furnaces.  There  has 
also  been  an  increase  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Throughout  the  West, 
generallv,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  number  of  woiks  and  the  product 
of  individual  works,  have  increased  in  greater  proportion  than  East  of  the 
mouatftins.    If  this  u  true,  the  rdative  product  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  of 
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the  nation,  at  this  time,  would  be  different  from  that  shown  in  the  precv- 
dilutable,  and  the  difference  would  be  in  favor  of  the  West 

The  dutj  on  coal,  under  the  act  of  1842,  was  91  75  per  (on.  From 
September  Ist,  1845,  to  March  1st,  1846,  (six  months,)  New  Orleans  re- 
ceived  bj  the  river  300,000  bushels,  which  it  was  supposed  might  be  met 
by  imported  coal,  under  a  du^  of  $1  per  ton.  The  act  of  1946,  fixes  npoD 
coal  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  an  article  that  varies  greatly  in  price,  at  different  places,  and  almosC 
as  much  at  the  same  place  at  different  times. 

At  New  Orleans^  by  retail,  per  bushel,  from. 13  to  18    cents. 

Cincinnati,.  ••, 0  to  15  "* 

Wheeling,... 3  to    5  "^ 

Pittsburf^..... • • 4to    5^  ^ 

Cleveland, 8  to  12  ^ 

Philadelphia,  (February,  1846,)  bituminous,  ..••.•  20  to  22  '^ 

New  York,  Nova  Scotia  coal, «.  18to21^  "^ 

New  York,  English  coal, ,..  23  to  25  •* 

These  prices  are,  of  course,  mere  approximations. 

By  the  experiments  of  Professor  Johnston,  the  eflfect  of  aaAraciCe,  in 
generating  steam,  is  not  greatly^  superior  to  diat  of  bituminous  coal ;  and 
consequently,  for  householi  consumption,  the  bituminous,  if  ffimished  at 
about  the  same  price,  will  work  its  way  into  favor.  The  cheerful  brighU 
ness  of  its  flame  is,  to  many  persons,  more  than  a  compensiition  for  the 
difference  in  heat. 

At  Albany,  there  is  already  a  small  demand  for  coal  horn  Lake  Erie,  at 
anthracite  prices — say  96  to  $7  per  ton.  It  is  more  than  probaUe,  that 
after  the  Erie  Canal  is  enlarged,  this  article,  like  the  wheat,  flour,  and 
poik  of  the  lakes,  will  become  an  important  item  in  Western  trade. 

At  Cleveland  and  Erie,  it  can  be  delivered  in  bulk  on  huge  contracts, 
at  t2  25  and  t2  50  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Half  a  ton,  or  fourteen  and  a  quarter  bushels,  of  bituminous  coal,  i» 
more  than  equal  to  a  c<»d  oi  four-foot  wood ;  in  fiict,  some  regard  ten 
bushels,  and  others  twelve  bushels,  as  equal  to  a  cord. 

There  is  therefore  seldom,  if  ever,  a  time,  even  in  the  greatest  scarci^ 
of  coal  in  market,  when  coal  is  not  cheaper  than  wood  as  a  fuel ;  ordf. 
narily,  it  is  about  one-half  less.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  its 
greater  safety,  less  trouMe,  uniformity  of  temperature,  and  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  timber,  explains  why  mineral  foel  conquers  every  other,  eveiy- 
where,  and  worics  its  way  into  all  departments  of  life. 

In  the  coal  regions,  for  most  purposes  of  power  applied  to  machinery, 
it  Ui  crowding  hard  upon  the  old  method  of  water.wheels,  substituting  the 
steam-engine  in  their  place.  For  such  uses,  the  bituminous  coal  seems  to 
please  best,  on  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  may  be  set  on  ftre, 
and  thus  a  quick  steam  is  obtained.  It  will  undoubtedly  always  bear  a 
higher  price  in  the  principal  Eastern  cities  than  anthracite. 

The  interior  of  the  great  Alleghany  coal  field,  may  be  thought  too  re- 
mote from  the  prii\pipal  communications  to  be  of  att3Fthing  more  than  a  \o» 
(^  value.  But  in  v  iiginia  and  Kentt^cky,  the  Cumberland,  Keotubl^, 
Lidcing,  and  Kenawha  Kivers^  extend  fiur  into  the  coal  museums,  and  m 
high  water  the  arks  or  flat  boats  are  enabled  to  descend  with  a  fidl  load. 
The  M<mongahela  aod  the  Youghiogheny,  likewise  cut  through  coal  strata 
for  their  entire  kngth,  and  the  same  may  be  said  <£  the  MuskiBgmB. 
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From  the  sources  of  the  branches  of  the  Upper  Ohio,  to  the  neighbor- 
liood  of  Portsmouth,  all  the  streams  flow  over  beds  of  coal,  or  have  worn 
their  way  through  them  in  the  oourse  of  ages. 

,  The  '*  Erie  extension  "  is  cut  in  the  coal  strata,  and  also  (he  Mahoning, 
mnd  the  Sandy  and  Brown  Canals.  The  Ohio  Canal,  from  Akron  to 
Dresden,  is  in  the  same  series ;  and  thence  to  Portsmouth  skirts  its  West- 
em  edges.    The  Hocking  Canal  is  also  in  the  coal  region. 

At  present,  the  principal  mines  on  the  river  are  at  Hopesville,  Pomeroy, 
Wheeling,  Pittsburgh,  and  dience  to  Brownsville.  It  is  from  these  points 
that  the  flnt  boats  are  filled ;  but  at  a  hundred  other  places  can  coal  be 
laken,  in  any  i[uanlity,  with  equal  &cility,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  needed. 


Art,  IT,— URITED  STiTEV  CMUIEICUL  l|6(JLiTIffl8  WITH  HBXIGO: 

WITH  REFEKBNCB  TO  THB  BFFBCT8  OF  THB  TABIFF  OF  DQTIBS,  BTO.,  UC- 
POSBD  ON  HEXICAN  POBT8  IN  THB  XIUTAST  FOS8B8SION  OF  THE  U.  8. 

Whobvbb  contemplates  the  map  of  the  world,  and  reflects  upon  the 
-course  of  commerce  in  relation  to  the^  East,  from  the  discoveries  of  the 
•Portuguese,  down  to  the  present  day,  will  naturally  fix  upon  Mexico  as 
Chat  nation  of  all  others  best  calculated  from  its  frontier  to  take  the  lead 
IB  oomraeroe.  Her  geographical  position  is  good ;  and  the  eyes  of  all  na- 
tions have,  since  the  abandonment  of  a  Northwest  passage  to  India,  been 
^Mtened  on  the  isthmus  as  the  great  future  road  for  commerce  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Mexico  labors,  however,  under  many 
<li0advantages.  On  the  gulf  coast,  she  has  not  a  single  good  harbor;  and 
the  cities  are  not  habitable  for  foreigners  during  many  months  in  the  year. 
The  land  ascends  rapidly  from  the  coast  to  the  mterior,  making  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  difiicult  and  expensive.  But  Mexico  also  enjoys  many 
.great  advantages.  Nature  has  blessed  it  with  every  possible  description 
of  mineial  and  agricultural  wealth,  in  profuse  abundance  ;  and  an  indus- 
trious people,  vriSk  an  efiicient  government,  would  not  fail  to  place  it  fore- 
most amoBff  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  weak 
4uid  imbecile  natives  passed  under  the  dominion  of  proud,  indolent,  and 
rapacious  Spaniards — a  people  essentially  anti-industrial  and  anti-commer- 
-cial.  Down  to  1789,  Spain  continued  its  barbarian  prohibitive  policy,  al- 
lowing only  one  gaUean  of  1,400  tons  to  enter  Mexico  annually,  with 
Chinese  merchandise ;  and  one,  once  in  three  years,  from  Seville  or  Ca- 
diz, was  chartered  by  government  with  European  merchandise.  In  1790, 
the  trade  was  thrown  open ;  and  private  capitalists  engaging  in  it,  it  soon 
ceached  from  $11,000,000  to  $19,000,000.  This  trade  was,  however, 
itill  burdened  with  most  onerous  impositions  under  four  general  heads : 
first,  on  articles  of  Spanish  produce  in  the  markets  of  Seville  or  Cadiz ; 
second,  on  shipment  for  Mexico ;  third,  at  Vera  Cruz ;  fourth,  transfer 
duties  at  every  step  firom  merchant  to  consumer.  Under  such  arrange- 
ments, the  trade  did  not  prosper  much ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  the  new  government  opened  the  leading  ports  to  commerce. 
The  Spanish  mordants  withdrew  to  Cuba  and  Cadiz,  and  their  places 
were  supplied  by  British  and  American,  who,  settling  in  the  interior, 
m^yplied  the  natives  with  goods  in  exchange  for  dollars.  The  jealousy  ck 
the  natives,  who,  themselves  exceedingly  indolent,  are  insanely  enraged 
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at  contemplating  the  prosperity  of  a  dil^nt  foreigner  among  them,  caused 
an  imbecile  government  to  make  absui^  threats  against  foreign  aitificers 
and  traders,  and  thereby  prevented  the  growth  of  enterprise,  and  the  set- 
tling of  a  more  vigorous  race  among  the  Mexicans*    These  circumstances 
conspbed  to  leave  Mexico,  at  the  era  of  the  war  of  independence,  in 
1822,  entirely  vdthout  those  great  conservative  commercial  and  industrial 
interests,  without  which,  the  military  inevitably  obtain  the  mastery  and 
control  of  afiaurs.    The  long  v%r  of  independence  turned  all  the  little 
energy  that  nation  possessed  into  a  military  direction.    From  1608  to 
1821,  the  history  of  the  revolution  is  only  that  of  a  sanguinary  gueritta 
warfare,  leading  to  no  results  other  than  destruction  to  trade  and  inse- 
curitv  to  properhr.     In  1821,  the  sudden  secession  of  Iturbide  from  the 
royal  cause,  in  lavor  of  libemlism,  resulted  in  his  ascending  the  throne  as 
Emperor  Aujgpstin  I.     From  that  time,  down  to  the  present  day,  the  po* 
litical  history  of  Mexico  has  been  one  rude  scene  of  violence  and  military 
anarchy.     A  turbulent  banditti,  as  faithless  in  their  foreign  dealmgs  as 
tliey  were  rapacious,  cruel,  and  treacherous,  in  their  domestic  afiairs,  have, 
for  twenty-six  years,  held  possession  of  that  unhappy  country.     Room  for 
enterprise,  encouragement  to  industry^  or  security  for  property,  there  were 
none.     The  r^ads,  particularly  the  splendid  Way  constructed  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Vera  Cruz  from  that  city  to  the  upper  country,  were  sufi^red  to 
ffo  to  decay ;  not  even  the  injuries  they  sustained  during  the  war  have 
been  repaijred*    Their  antipathy  to  carriages,  and  means  of  transport  and 
communication,  is  even  more  strong  than  that  of  the  Spaniards.     While 
the  government,  in  its  enactments  and  practice,  has  shown  itself  fiur  more 
hostile  to  commerce  than  to  crime,  traffic  has  been  more  oppressed  than 
vice,  and  merchants  more  rigidly  fined  than  murderers.     The  repeated 
revolutions  have  lefl  those  who  gain  powerv  no  other  prospect  than  to  gi^ 
rich  by  peculation ;  and  it  has  become  a  seemingly  well  understood  sys- 
tem, that  those  going  out  of  power  should  empty  the  treasury,  and  leave 
their  successors  to  fill  theirs  by  the  most  approved  system  of  plunder* 
The  desperation  created  by  fortunes  ruined  at  the  MotU^  table,  has  been, 
perhaps,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  revolution  in  Mexico.     The  readiest 
mode  of  replenishing  the  treasury  and  feeding  the  cupidity  of  the  officers, 
has  been  found  in  the  prohibitive  tariff  system ;  because,  while  under  pre- 
tence of  encouraging  home  manufactures,  by  keeping  foreign  goods  scarce 
and  high,  it  made  the  sale  of  special  privileges  to  import  goods,  to  mer- 
diants,  more  profitable  to  the  Dictator.    The  higher  were  the  profits  to 
be  realized  by  the  merchant,  the  better  price  could  he  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege ;  hence,  although  a  dishonest  government  had  pledged  the  customs' 
revenues  to  discharge  the  interest  on  the  debt,  by  this  device  6£  the  privi- 
leges  they  could  be  still  made  available  to  the  officer.     A  system  of  \fm 
duties  would  not  have  admitted  such  an  operation. 

All  these  causes  have  operated  powerfolly  against  the  development  of 
those  great  conservative  industrial  and  commercial  interests,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  stability  of  government,  no  efficient  executioo  of 
the  laws,  nor  any  means  of  keeping  in  check  those  military  adventurers, 
whose  turbulence  has  torn  that  iU-fated  country  in  internal  brawls,  and 
whose  non-observance  of  treaties  and  plighted  fiuth  has  involved  two 
countries  in  the  horrors  of  war. 

As,  however,  there  is  no  evil  so  unmixed  that  some  good  may  not  be  ex- 
'tracted  from  it,  the  turn  which  afifairs  have  taken  may,  it  is  not  improba^ 
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Ue^  result  in  the  political  i^generatton  of  Meiico,  and  advance  it  to  the  ' 
imnJc  of  a  useful  member  of  the  commercM  world.  And  no  country  has 
die  material  for  general  wealth  in  greater  abundance  than  Mexico.  The 
mere  assurance  that  |»ropertj  will  be  secure,  and  that  merchandise  in 
transit  or  in  deposit  ivill  not  be  exposed  to  the  rapadtv  of  officials,  will 
alone  give  a  great  impulse  to  Mexican  resources.  The  &cilitv  with  which 
the  American  forces  have  overrun  the  cities  of  ^xico,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  held  by  small  forces,  are  circumstances  calculated  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  suppress,  not  only  tiie  military  marauders,  but 
the  professed  banditti,  at  least  along  the  great  lines  qi  Communication. 
On  this  occupation,  as  a  basis,  the  plan  of  revenue  adopted  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  which  may  be  found  under  another  head,*  seems 
•nunendy  calculated,  not  only  to  divert  from  the  Mexicans  their  principal 
means,  and  to  throw  those  revenues  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
in  amounts  sufficient  to  support  the  occypation,  but  to  confer  on  Mexico 
the  great  and  lasting  benefit  of  planting  commerce  on  her  soil  under  cir- 
cumstances that  wiU  insure  its  growth.  We  have  said,  that  hitherto, 
Mexican  commerce  has  been  one  of  prohibition,  on  the  law  books,  and  of 
private  bribery,  in  practice.  The  tariff,  as  it  was,  may  be  found  in  this 
Magazine,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  566,  and  can  be  usefully  compared  with  the  new 
tarifiy  as  imposed  by  the  United  States,  in  the  present  number.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  prohibited  articles  will  be  admitted  at  comparatively 
easy  rates.  In  order  to  show  the  probable  extent  of  the  trade,  we  aniiex 
a  table  of  the  expo/ts  of  certain  goods  from  Great  Britain  to  Mexico,  in 
the  year  1846  : — 

EXPORTS  OP  OEBTinr  ARflCLSS  FROM  IROLAHD  TO  MEXIOO. 

Cotton  twist  and  yam, Jbs.         66,1 78]  Cotton  shawls,  &c.y, doz.        49,375 


Cotton  throad, 

Calicoes,  plain, yards  1,968,600 

Calicoes,  printed, „ 5,196,833 

Cambrics,  biu8linB,iawns, 31,956 

Other  plain  cottons, I0J42 

Lace,  gauze,  dLC^ S^7,906 

Cotton  hose,  Slc,, doz.  3,605 

Heavy  woollens,. lbs.  107 

Woollen  hose, 353 

Silks  and  mixed, 3,417 


Cotton  and  linen  doth,.... yards  6,896 

Other  Cotton  goods,. Jbs.  495 

Linens, yards  3,379,179 

Woollen  yam,.. Jbs.  3,094 

Woollen  and  cotton, ...value  i:i0,310 

Long  cloths, 1348 

W6oHen  and  wonted, 14,180 

Flannels  and  blankets, 1,098 

Other  v^oollens, 9,062 

Total  value  woollen  goods,. . . ,.  36,403 


This  is  pretty  well  for  prohibited  goods  in  time  of  war.  The  printed 
calicoes,  in  1845,  were  over  7,000,000  yards.  The  trade  may  be  in- 
creased to  a  considerable  extent ;  and,  while  it  improves  Mexico  and  re- 
lieves the  United  States  of  a  burden,  it  may  conciliate^  foreign  nations  by 
throwing  open  to  them  a  trade  to  which  they  have  been  strangers.  There 
are  a  few  disadvantages.  Those  creditors,  to  whom  the  Mexican  customs 
are  pledged,  may  grumble ;  those  English,  who  have  enjoyed  the  trade  far 
buying  it  of  Samta  Anna,  may  complain ;  and  lastly,  the  priests  may,  if 
they  take  part  with  Santa  Anna,  interdict  the  use  of  such  articles  as  have 
paid  the  duties.  These  objections  are,  however,  not  important ;  and  the 
opening  of  the  trade,  in  connection  with  the  admirable  system  of  ware- 
housing now  being  perfected,  will  have  the  effect  of  restoring  to  our  shifw 
ping  their  ascendency  in  the  carrying  trade  of  this  continent     From  ^ 

*  For  tariff  and  regulations  instituted  for  Mexican  ports  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
IBtatts,  see  our  usual  department  for  "Cknmndercial  Regulations,''  in  «  subsequent  part  6f 
iIm  present  number  of  Una  Magaifaff. 
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time  high  cash  duties  were  estaUished,  this  trade  began  to  decline  ;  but 
now  our  warehouses  are  becoiuoff  filled  with  assortments  of  cheap  goods, 
calculated  to  supply  any  description  of  assorted  caigo.  The  tonnage  du- 
ties are  to  be,  in  Mexican  ports,  91  per  ton  registry  measurement.  The 
old  duties  were,  on  a  vessel  of  100  tons,  as  Mows : — 

Pilotage  in  and  oat,  per  ton,  %l^ $100  00 

Water  draught,  per  foot,  $3,. • « ^ 15  00 

PilofB  fee, ^ « «..  6  50 

Tonnage,  $1  50,. 150  00 

Port  captain'a  fee, 10  00 

Hospital, , 10  00 


Total,.. 


^ « t«100 

Duties  payable  in  hard  dollars,  eight  reals  to  the  dollar.  The  new 
regulations  are  great  modifications  from  those  duties.  In  1842,  a  decree, 
clmnging  the  mode  of  measurement,  increased  the  duties  75  per  cent. 
The  foot  is  that  of  Burgos,  c^  which  109.38  were  equal  to  100  English. 

The  revenues  of  the  Mexican  government,  under  this  system,  were 
nearly  as  foUows : —  ,  .     . 

CoBtoms' dotiea, $6,500,000  Tax  on  mines, $1,000,000 

Interior  commerce, 4,500,000  Tobacco  monopoly,... 500,000 

Mint  profits, 500,000  Tolls,  4bc^ „ 500,000 

Poet-office,  salt,  &c., 500,000                                                  

Direct  taxes, 3,000,000             Total, $16,000,000 

The  United  States  may,  on  a  liberal  system,  realiae  probably  this  sum 
fi*om  the  resources  in  their  hands. 

If,  through  this  operation,  a  great  commercial  interest  can  be  built  up 
in  Mexico,  that  will  enforce  the  laws  and  control  the  military,  the  greatest 
boon  will  be  conferred,  not  only  upon  her,  but  upon  the  commercial  world, 
and  the  products  of  the  precious  metals  may  easily  be  quadrupled. 


Art.  r.— niGANTILE  BMliPHT. 

THE  LATB  DAVIP  SICABDO,  BSQ*,  K.  P. 

Mr.  Ricabdo  was  placed,  in  early  life,  under  circumstances  apparently 
the  least  favorable  for  the  formation  of  those  habits  of  patient  and  com- 
prehensive investigation,  which  afterwards  raised  him  to  a  high  rank  among 
political  philosophers. 

He  was  the  tnird  of  a  numerous  family,  and  was  bom  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1772.  His  fiUher,  a  native  of  Holland,  and  of  the  Jewish  persua- 
sion, settled  in  England  early  in  life.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  good  talents,  and  of  the  strictest  integrity ;  and  having  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Stock  Exchange,  he  acquired  a  respectable  fortune,  and  pos- 
sessed considerable  influence  in  his  circle.  David,  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent memmr,  was  destined  fer  the  same  line  of  business  as  his  fether ;  and 
received,  partly  in  Ensland,  and  partly  at  a  school  in  Holland,  where  Irt 
resided  two  years,  such  an  education  as  is  usually  given  to  youns  men  in- 
tended for  the  mercantile  profession.  Classical  leaminff  formed  no  part 
of  his  early  instruction ;  and  it  has  been  questioned,  with  how  much  jus- 
tice we  shall  not  undertake  to  decide,  whether  its  acquisition  would  have 
done  him  service ;  and  whether  it  might  not  probably  have  made  him  seek 
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fi>r  relaxation  in  the  studj  of  elegant  literature,  rather  than  in  the  severer 
exercises  of  the  understanding ;  and  prompted  him  to  adopt  opinions  sanc- 
tioned by  authority,  without  inquiring  very  anxiously  into  the  grounds  on 
which  they  rested. 

Mr.  Ricardo  began  to  be  confidentially  employed  by  his  fitther  in  the 
business  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  when  he  was  oiily  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Neither  then,  however,  nor  at  any  subsequent  period,  was  he  wholly  en- 
grossed by  the  details  of  his  profession.  From  his  earliest  years,  he 
evinced  a  taste  for  abstract  reasoning ;  and  manifested  that  determination 
to  probe  every  subject  of  interest  to  the  bottom,  and  to  form  his  opinion 
upon  it  according  to  the  conviction  of  his  mind,  which  was  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  his  character. 

Mr.  Ricardo,  senior,  had  been  accustomed  to  subscribe,  without  inves- 
tigation, to  thd  opinions  of  his  ancestors,  on  all  questions  connected  with 
religion  and  politics ;  and  he  was  desirous  that  his  children  should  do  the 
same.  But  this  system  of  passive  obedience,  and  of  blind  submission  to 
the  dictates  of  ^authority,  was  quite  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  young 
Ricardo,  who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  never  &iled  to  testify  the  sincerest 
afiection  and  respect  fi)r  his  father,  found  reason  to  differ  from  him  on 
many  hnportant  points,  and  even  to  secede  from  the  Hebrew  faith. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  and  shortly  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
majority,  Mr.  Ricardo  formed  a  union,  productive  of  unalloyed  domestic 
happiness,  with  Miss  Wilkinson.  Having  been  separated  from  his  father, 
he  was  now  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  abd  commenced  business  for 
himselfl  At  this  important  epoch  of  his  history,  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spectable members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  gave  a  striking  proof  of  the 
esteem  entertained  by  them  for  his  talents  and  character,  oy  voluntarily 
coming  forward  to  support  him  in  his  undertakings.  His  success  exceed- 
ed the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
realized  an  ample  fortune. 

*'  The  talent  for  obtaining  wealth,"  says  one  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  near  re- 
lations, from  whose  account  of  his  life  we  have  borrowed  these  particulars, 
**  is  not  held  in  much  estimation ;  but,  perhaps,  in  nothing  did  Mr.  R. 
more  evince  his  extraoitlinary  powers,  than  he  did  in  his  business.  His 
complete  knowledge  of  all  its  intricacies ;  his  surprising  quickness  at  fig- 
ures and  calculation  ;  his  capability  of  getting  through,  without  any  appa- 
rent exertion,  the  immense  transactions  in  which  he  was  concerned ;  his 
coolness  and  judgment,  combined  certainly  with  (for  him)  a  fortunate  tissue 
of  public  events,  enabled  him  to  leave  all  his  contemporaries  at  the  Stock 
Exchange  far  behind,  and  to  raise  himself  infinitely  higher,  not  only  in 
fortune,  but  in  general  character  and  estimation,  than  any  man  had  ever 
done  before  in  that  house.  Such  was  the  impression  which  these  qualities 
had  made  on  his  competitors,  that  several  of  the  most  discerning  among 
them,  long  before  he  had  emerged  into  public  notoriety,  prognosticated,  in 
their  admiration,  that  he  would  live  to  fill  some  of  the  highest  stations  in  ' 
the  state."* 

According  as  his  solicitude  about  his  success  in  life  declined,  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo devoted  a  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  scientific  and  literary  pur- 
suits. When  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  began  the  study  of'^some 
branches  of  mathematical  science,  and  made  considerable  progress  in 

•  See  an  Acoonnt  of  the  LUb  of  Mr.  Ricafdo,  in  the  AnmuA  Obituary  for  1883,  tup- 
posed  to  be  wiitten  b)r  one  of  his  brotheis. 
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cbemistrj  and  mineralogy.  He  fitted  up  a  laboratoiy,  formed  a  collection 
of  minerals,  and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety. But  he  never  entered  warmly  into  the  study  of  these  sciences. 
They  were  not  adapted  to  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  mind ;  and  he  abandoned 
them  entirely^  as  soon  as  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  .more  congenial 
study  of  political  economy. 

Mr.  Ricardo  is  stated  to  have  first  become  acquainted  with  the  Wealth 
^  Nations  J  in  1799,  while  on  a  visit  at  Bath,  to  whiol^  he  had  accompanied 
Mrs.  Ricardo  ibr  the  benefit  of  her  health.  He  was  highly  gratified  bj 
its  perusal ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  inquiries  about  which  it  is 
conversant,  continued  henceforth  to  engage  a  considerable  share  of  his  at- 
tention, though  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  his  spare  time  was  almost 
exclusively  occupied  with  their  study. 

Mr.  Ricardo  came,  for  the  first  time,  before  the  public  as  an  author,  in 
1809.  The  rise  in  the  market  price  of  bullipn,  and  the  &11  of  the  ex- 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  course  of  that  year,  had  excited  a  good 
.  deal  of  attention*  Mr.  Ricardo  applied  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject ;  and  the  studies  in  which  he  had  latterly  been  engaged,  com- 
bined with  the  experience  he  had  derived  from  his  moneyed  transactions, 
enabled  him  not  only  to  perceive  the  true  causes  of  the  phenomena  in 
question,  but  to  trace  and  exhibit  their  practical  bearing  and  real  efifect. 
He  began  this  investigation  without  intending  to  lay  the  result  of  his  re« 
searches  before  the  public  But  having  shown  hi»  manuscript  to  the  lato 
Mr.  Perry,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  latter 
prevailed  upon  him,  though  not  without  considerabfe  difficulty,  to  consent 
to  its  publication,  in  the  shape  of  letters,  in  that  joumaL  The  first  of 
these  letters  appeared  on  the  6th  of  September,  1809.  They  made  a  con- 
siderable impression,  and  elicited  various  answers.  This  success,  and  the 
increasing  interest  of  the  subject,  induced  Mr.  Ricardo  to  commit  his 
opinions  upon  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  in  a  more  enlarged  and  sys* 
tematic  form,  in  the  tract  entitled  "  The  High  Price  of  BtdUon  a  Proof 
of  the  Depreciation  of  Bank  Notes*^^  This  tract  led  the  way  in  the  fiu*. 
&ned  bullion  controversy.  It  issued  from  the  press  several  months  pie- 
viously  to  the  appointment  of  the  bullion  committee,  and  is  believed  to 
have  had  no  inconsiderable  efilect  in  forwarding  that  important  measure. 
In  this  tract,  Mr.  Ricardo  showed,  that  redundancy  and  dieficiency  of  cur. 
rency  are  only  relative  terms ;  and  that,  so  long  as  the  currency  of  any 
particular  country  consists  exclusivelv  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  or  of  paper 
immediately  convertible  into  such  coins,  its  value  can  neither  rise  above, 
nor  fall  below,  the  value  of  the  metallic  currencies  of  other  countries,  bj 
a  greater  sum  than  will  suffice  to  defray  the  expense  of  importing  foreign 
coin  or  bullion,  if  the  currency  be  deficient ;  or  of  exporting  a  portion  of 
the  existing  supply,  if  it  be  redundant  But  when  a  country  issues  incon- 
vertible paper  notes,  (as  was.  then  the  case  in  England,)  they  cannot  be 
exported  to  other  countries  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  redundant  at 
home  ;  and  whenever,  under  such  circumstances,  the  exchange  with  for- 
ei^  States  is  depressed  below,  or  the  price  of  bullion  rises  above,  its 
mmt  price,  more  than  the  cost  of  sending  coin  or  bullion  abroad,  it  shows, 
conclusively,  tbat  too  much  paper  has  been  issued,  and  that  its  value  is 
depreciated  from  excess.  The  principles  which  pervade  the  report  of  the 
bullion  committee,  are  substantially  ttie  same  with  those  established  by 
Mr.  Ricardo,  in  this  pamphlet;  but  dM  more  oomprehensive  and  popular 
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manner  in  wbich  they  are  illustrated  in  the  report,  and  the  circumstance 
oTdieir  being  recommended  bj  a  committee  composed  of  some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  country,  gave  them  a  weight  and  authority  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  obtained.  And  though  the  prejudices  and  igno- 
rance of  some,  and  the  interested,  and  therefore  determined,  opposition  of 
others,  prevented  for  a  while  the  adoption  of  the  measures  proposed  by 
Mr.  Ricardo  and  &e  committee  for  restoring  the  currency  to  a  sound  and 
healthy  ^te,  they  were  afterwards  carried  into  full  efiect ;  and  affi>rd  one 
of  the  most  memorable  examples  in  our  history,  of  the  triumph  of  princi- 
ple over  selfishness,  sophistry,  and  error. 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  tract  is  the  most  valuable.  An  appendix  ad- 
ded to  It  has  some  acute  observations  on  some  difficult  questions  in  the 
theory  of  exchange ;  and  it  also  contains  the  first  germ  of  the  original 
idea  of  making  bank  notes  exchangeable  for  bars  of  gold  laillion. 

Among  those  who  entered  the  lists,  in  opposition  to  the  principles  laid 
down,  and  the  practical  measures  suggested,  in  Air.  Ricaido's  tract,  and 
in  the  report  of  the  bullion  committee,  a  prominent  place  is  due  to  Mr. 
Bosanquet.  This  gentleman  had  great  experience  as  a  merchant ;  and  as 
he  professed  that  the  statements  and  conclusions  embodied  in  his  ^^Prac- 
Heal  ObservationSf*^  which  are  completely  at  variance  with  those  in  the 
report,  were  the  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  theoretical  opinions 
of  the  committee  by  the  test  of  &ct  and  experiment,  they  were  weU  fitted 
to  make,  and  did  inake,  a  very  considerable  impression.  The  triumph  of 
Mr.  Bosanquet  was,  however,  of  very  short  duration.  Mr.  Ricardo  did 
not  hesitate  to  attack  this  formidable  adversary  in  his  stronghold.  His 
tract,  entitled,  "  Reply  to  Mr,  Bosanquet^ s  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee^*'  was  published  in  1811,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  essays  that  has  appeared  on  any  disputed  question  of  political 
economy.  In  this  pamphlet,  Mr.  Ricardo  met  Mr.  Bosanquet  on  his  own 
ground,  and  overthrew  him  with  his  own  weapons.  He  examined  all  the 
proofs  whicb  Mr.  Bosanquet  had  brought  forward,  of  the  pretended  dis- 
crepancy between  the  fitcts  stated  in  nis  own  tract,  which  he  said  were 
consistent  with  experience,  and  the  theory  laid  down  in  the  bullion  report ; 
and  showed  that  Mr.  B.  had  either  mistaken  the  cases  by  which  he  pro- 
posed to  test  the  theory,  or  that  the  discrepancy  was  only  apparent,  and 
wad  entirely  a  consequence  of  his  inability  to  apply  the  theory,  and  not  of 
anything  erroneous  or  deficient  in  it.     The  victory  of  Mr.  Ricardo  was 

gsrfect  and  complete  ;  and  the  elaborate  errors  and  mis-statements  of  Mr. 
osanquet,  served  only,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Coppleston,  *'  to  illustrate 
the  abilities  of  the  writer  who  stepped  forward  to  vindicate  the  truth." 

This  tract  afilbrds  a  striking  example  of  the  ascendency  which  those 
who  possess  a.  knowledge  both  of  principle  and  practice,  have  over  those 
who  are  familiar  only  with  the  latter ;  and  though  the  interest  of  the 
question  which  led  to  its  publication  has  now  subsided,  it  will  always  be 
read  with  delight  by  such  as  are  not  insensible  of  the  high  gratification 
which  all  ingenuous  minds  must  feel  in  observing  the  ease  with  which  a 
superior  intellect  clears  away  the  irrelevant  matter  with  which  a  question 
has  been  designedly  embarrassed,  reduces  fiilse  facts  to  their  just  value, 
and  traces  and  exhibits  the  constant  operation  of  the  same  general  princi- 
ple through  all  the  mazy  intricacies  of  practical  detail. 

The  merit  of  these  pamphlets  was  duly  appreciated ;  and  Mr.  Ricardo's 
society  was,  in  consequence,  courted  by  men  of  the  first  eminencoi  who 
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were  not  less  pleased  with  his  modesty  and  unassuming  manners,  tbaa 
with  the  vigor  of  his  understanding.  He  formed,  about  this  time,  that  in- 
timacy with  Mr.  Malthus,  and  Mr.  Mil],  the  hisU^an  of  British  India, 
which  ended  only  with  his  death.  To  the  latter,  he  was  particularly  at- 
tached,  and  readily  acknowledged  how  much  he^ow.ed  to  his  friendship. 

Mr.  RicardcT  next  appeared  as  an  author,  in  1815,  during  the  discussions 
on  the  biU,  afterwards  passed  into  a  law,  for  raising  the  limit  at  which  for* 
eign  com  mieht  be  imported  for  consumption,  to  80s.  Mr.  Malthus,  and 
a  "  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxfoiti,"  (afterwards  Sir  Edward  West,) 
had,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  in  tracts  published  almost  consentaneously^ 
elucidated  the  true  theory  of  rent,  which,  though  discovered  by  Dr.  An- 
derson  as  early  as  1777,  appears  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten.  But 
neither  of  these  gentlemen  perceived  the  bearing  of  the  theory  on  the 
question  in  regard  to  the  restriction  of  the  importation  of  foreign  com. 
This  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Ricardo,  who,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Influence 
of  a  Low  Price  of  Com  on  the  Profits  of  Stock"  showeid  the  effect  of  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  raw  p/oduce  on  wages  and  profits ;  and  founded  a 
strong  argument  in  &vor  of  the  freedom  of  the  com  trade,  on  the  very 
grounds  on  which  Mr.  Malthus  had  endeavored  to  show  the  propriety  of 
subjecting  it  to  fresh  restrictions. 

In  1816,  Mr.  Ricardo  published  his  *^  Proposals  for  an  Economicai  and 
Secure  Currency ^  with  Observations  on  the  Prf^  of  the.  Bank  of  Bhg^ 
lancL"  In  this  pamphlet,  he  examined  the  circumstances  which  deter- 
mine the  value  ot  money,  when  every  individual  has  the  ))ower  to  supply 
it,  and  when  that  power  is  restricted  or  placed  under  a  monopoly ;  and  he 
showed  that,  in  the  former  case,  its  value  will  depend,  like  that  of  all  other 
freely  supplied  articles,  on  its  cost ;  while,  in  the  latter,  it  will  be  unafiect* 
ed  by  that  circumstance,  and  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be 
issued  compared  with  the  demand.  This  is  a  principle  of  great  impor- 
tance ;  for  it  shows  that  intrinsic  worth  is  not  necessary  to  a  currency,  and 
that,  provided  the  supply  of  paper  notes^  declared  to  be  legal  tender,  be 
sufficiently  limited,  their  value  may  be  maintained  on  a  par  with  the  value 
of  ffold,  or  raised  to  any  higher  level.  I^  therefore,  it  were  practicable 
to  aevise  a  plan  for  preserving  the  value  of  paper  on  a  level  with  that  of 
gold,  without  making  it  convertible  into  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder, 
Uie  heavy  expense  of  a  noetallic  currency  would  be  saved.  To  effect  this 
desirable  object,  Mr.  Ricardo  proposed  that,  instead  of  being  made  ex- 
changeable for  gold  coins,  bank  notes  should  be  made  exchangeable  for 
bars  of  gold  bullion  of  the  standard  weight  and, purity.  This  plan,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  simple,  was  obviously  fitted  to  check  the  over- 
issue of  paper  quite  as  effectually  as  it  is  checked  by  making  it  converti- 
ble  into  coin ;  while,  as  bars  could  not  be  used  as  currency,  it  prevented 
any  gold  from  getting  into  circulation,  and  consequently  saved  the  expenses 
of  coinage,  and  the  wear  and  tear  and  loss  of  coins.  Mr.  Ricardo's  pro- 
posal was  recommended  by  the  committees  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  appointed  in  1819,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  the  Bank  o( 
England  resuming  cash  payments ;  and  was  afterwards  adopted  in  the 
bill  for  their  resumption  introduced  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  PeeL  In 
practice,  it  was  found  completely  to  answer  the  object  of  checking  over- 
issue. But  inasmuch  as  it  required  that  the  place  of  sovereigns  should  be 
filled  with  one  pound  notes,  the  forgery  of  the  latter  began  to  be  exten- 
sively carried  on ;  and  it  was  wisely  judged  better  to  incur  the  expense  of 
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roemring  to  aad  keeping  op  a  mixed  curreiicyy  than  to  continue  a  plan 
wluch,  though  productive  of  a  large  sariag,  held  out  an  all  but  irresistible 
temptation  to  crime. 

At  length,  in  1817,  Mr.  Bieardo  published  his  great  Woik  on  the  **Pkin. 
ciPLSB  OF  Political  Economy  Ain>  Taxation.'^  This  was  a  step  which 
he  did  not  take  without  much  hesitation.  He  was  not,  and  did  not  affect 
to  be,  insensible  of  the  value  of  literary  and  philosophical  reputation ;  but 
his  modesty  always  led  him  to  undervalue  his  own  powers ;  and  having 
acquired  a  ver^ihigh  degree  of  celebrity  as  a  writer  on  currency,  he  was 
uBwiUin^  to  risk  what  he  already  possessed  by  attempting  to  gain  more. 
Ultimately,  however,  he  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  to  allow  his  wortc  to  be  sent  to  press.  Its  appearance  forms  a 
memorable  era  in  the  history  of  political  science.  Exclusive  of  many 
valuable  subsidiary  inquiries,  Mr.  Uicardo  has  pointed  out,  in  this  work, 
the  source  and  limiting  princif^  of  exchangeable  value,  aiid  has  traced 
the  laws  which  determine  the  distribution  o£  wealth  among  the  various 
rank^  and  orders  of  society.  The  powers  of  mind  displayed  in  these  in- 
vestigations, the  dexterity  with  which  the  most  abstruse  questions  are  un- 
ravelled, the  sagacity  displayed  in  tracing  the  operation  of  general  princi- 
ples, in  disentangling  them  itom  such  as  are  of  a  secondaiy  and  accidental 
natoe,  and  in  perceiving  and  estimating  their  remote  consequences,  have 
never  been  surpassed ;  and  will  forever  secure  the  name  of  Ricardo  a 
conspicuous  place  among  those  who  have  done  most  to  unfold  the  mechan- 
ism of  socie^,  and  to  discover  the  circumstances  on  which  the  well-being 
of  its  various  orders  must  always  mainly  depend. 

•  Mr.  Ricardo  maintains,  in  this  work,  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
exchangeable  value  of  commodities  or  their  relative  worth,  as  compared 
with  each  other,  depends  exclusively  on  the  quantity  of  labor  necessarily 
required  to  produce  them,  and  brinff  them  to  market.  Smith  had  shown 
that  this  principle  determined  the  value  of  commodities  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  society,  before  land  had  been  appropriated  and  capital  accumulated ;  but 
he  suppo^  thatf  after  land  had  become  property  and  rent  began  to  be 
paid,  and  afler  capital  had  been  amassed  and  wori^men  began  to  be  hired 
by  capitalists^  the  value  of  commodities  fluctuated,  not  only  according  to 
variations  in  the  lab^r  required  to  produce  and  bring  them  to  market,  but 
also  according  to  variations  of  rents  and  wages.  But  Mr.  Ricardo  has 
shown  that  this  theory  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  value  of  commodities  is 
determined  in  all  states  of  society  by  the  same  principle,  or  by  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  required  for  their  production.  He  showed  that  variations  of 
profits  or  wages,  by  afiecting  different  commodities  to  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same  extent,  would  either  have  no  influence  over  their  exchangeable 
va)ue,  or  if  they  had  any,  it  would  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  they 
occasionally  afiect  some  products  more  than  others.  And  Dr.  Anderscm 
and  others,  having  already  shown  that  rent  is  not  an  element  of  cost  or 
value,  it  follows  that  the  cost  or  value  of  all  freely  produced  commodities, 
the  supply  of  which  may  be  indefinitely  increased,  (abstracting  from  tem- 
porary variations  of  supply  and  demand,)  depends  wholly  on  the  quantity 
of  labor  required  for  their  production,  and  not  upon  the  rate  at  which  that 
labor  may  be  paid ;  so  that,  supposing  the  labor  required  to  produce  any 
number  of  oommodities  to  remain  constant,  their  cost  and  value  will  also 
renmin  constant,  whether  wases  &11  firom  ds.  to  Is.,  or  rise  from  8s.  to  5s., 
or  7s.  a  day.    This  is  the  randamental  theorem  of  the  sdence  of  value. 
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and  tke  clue  which  unravels  the  intricate  iabycinth  of  the  lawsr  which  rego* 
late  the  distrihation  of  wealth.  Its  discoverjr  has  shed  a  flood  of  light  on . 
what  was  previously  shrouded  in  all  but  impenetrable  mystery;  and  the 
apparently  knotty,  and  hitherto  insduble  questions,  regarding  the  action  of 
wages  and  profits  on  each  other  and  on  prices,  have  since  ceased  to  pre«r 
sent  any  insuperable  difficulties.  What  the  researches  of  Locke  and 
Smith  did,  for  the  production  of  wealth,  those  of  Ricardo  have  done  fi>r  its 
value,  and  distribution. 

The  establishment  of  general  principles  being  Mr.  Riodrdo's  great  ob> 
ject,  he  has  paid  comparatively  little  attention  to  Sieir  practical  application ; 
and  sometimes,  indeed,  he  has,  in  great  measure,  overlooked  the  circum- 
stances by  which  tl^^y  are  occasionally  countervailed.  In  iUustration  of 
this,  we  may  mention,  that  society  l>ei^  laid  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly res<»rting  to  inferior  soils  to  pbtaih  additional  supplies. of  food,  Mr. 
Ricardo  lays  it  down  that,  in  the  progress  of  society,  raw  produce  and 
wages  have  a  constant  tendency  to  rise,  and  profits  to  fitlL  And  this,  no 
doimt,  is  in  the  abstract  true,  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed, 
that  wiiile  on  the  one  hand  society  ie  obliged  c(mstantly  to  resort  to  inferic^ 
soils,  agriculture  is  on  the  other  hand  susceptiUe  of  indefinite  im[Mrovement; 
and  this  impr6vement  necessarily  in  so  far  countervails  the  decreaaing  for* 
tility  of  the  soil ;  and  may,  and,  in  £ict,  very  fi?equently  does^  more  than 
countervail  it.  Mr»  Ricardo  has  also  very  generally  overlooked  the  influ- 
ence of  increased  prices,  in  diminishing  consumption  and  atiroulating  in- 
dustry ;  so  that  his  conclusions,  thou^  true  according  to  his  assumptions, 
do  not  always  harmonize  with  what  really  takes  place.  But  his  is  not  a 
practical  work ;  and  it  did  not  enter  into  his  phm  to  exhibit  the  circum- 
stances that  ^ve  rise  to  the  discrepancies  in  question.  The  *'  Principlet 
of  PoUtUud  Economy  and  TaxaHony^  is  not  even  a  systematic  treatise,  but 
is  principally  an  inquiry  respecting  certain  fiindamental  principles,  most  of 
which  had  previously  been  undiscovered.  And  though  it  be  often  exceed- 
in^y  diflicttlt,  or,  it  may  be,  all  but  impossible,  to  estimate  the  extent  to 
which  these  principles  may  in  certain  cases  be  modified  by  other  princi- 
ples and  combinations  of  circumstances,  it  is  obviously  of  the  greatest  im- 
poctaQce  to  have  ascertained  their  existence.  They  are  so  many  land- 
marks to  which  to  refer,  and  can  never  be  lost  sight  ^  even  in  matters 
most  essentially  practical. 

That  part  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  work,  in  which  he  applies  his  principles  to 
discover  the  incidence  of  taxes  on  rent,  profit,  wages,  and  raw  produce,  is 
more  practical  than  the  others ;  and  must  always  be  a  subject  of  careful 
study  to  those  who  wish  to  make  themselves  well  acquainted  with  this  de- 
partment of  political  science. 

Mr.  Ricardo  had  now  become  an  extensive  landed  proprietor,  and  had 
wholly  retired  fix>m  business,  with  a  fortune  acquired  with  the  universal 
respect  and  esteem  of  his  competitors.  But  he  did  not. retire  firom  the 
bustle  of  active  life,  to  the  mere  enjoyment  of  hb  acres — Non  ftdt  com* 
ailmn  socordia  atque  desidia  bonum  o^titn  canterere — he  had  other  objects 
in  view ;  ^and  while  his  leisure  hours,  whoti  in  the  country,  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  inquiries  connected  with  that  science,  of  which  he  was  now 
confessedly  at  the  head,  he  determined  to  extend  the  ^here  of  his  usefiii- 
ness  by  entering  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1819,  he  took  his  seat  as 
member  for  Portarlington.  His  difivience  in  his  own  powers  had,  how- 
ever, nearly  deprived,  the  public  of  the  servicea  which  he  rendered  in  this 
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stealiop.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  fiieods,  dated  tbe  7th  of  AprU»  1819, 
he  says :  **  You  will  have  seen  that  I  have  taken  my  ^eat  in  the  House  <^ 
CkHnmons.  I  fear  that  I  shall  be  of  little  use  there.  I  have  twice  at- 
tempted to  speak ;  but  I  proceeded  in  the  most  embarrassed  manner ;  and 
I  have  no  hope  of  conquering  the  alann  with  which  I  am  assailed  the  mo- 
ment I  hear  the  sound  of  mj  own  voice."  And  in  a  letter  to  the  same 
gentleman,  dated  the  22d  of  June,  1S19,  he  says :  ^'  I  thank  you  for  your 
endeavors  to  inspire  me  with  confidence  on  the  occasion  of  my  addressing 
die  House.  Their  indulgent  reception  of  me  has,  in  some  degree,  made 
the  tai^  of  speaking  more  easy  to  me ;  but  there  are  yet  so  many  formida- 
ble obstacles  to  my  success,  ajid  some,  I  fear,  of  a  nature  nearly  insur* 
mountable,  that  I  apprehend  it  will  be  wisdom  and  sound  discretion  in  me 
to  content  myself  with  giving  silent  votes."  Fortimately  he  did  not  adopt 
this  resolution.  The  dificuKies  with  which  he  had  at  first  to  struggle,  and 
his  diffidence  in  himself  gradually  subsided ;  while  the  mildness  of  his 
manners,  the  mastery  which  he  possessed  over  the  suljects  on  which  he 
qpokoy  and  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  speedily  secured  him  a  very  ex- 
tensive influence,  bc^  in  the  House  and  the  country,  and  gave  great 
weight  to  his  opinions. 

Mr.  Hicardo  was  not  one  of  those  who  make  speeches  to  suit  the 
ef^meral  circumstances  and  politics  of  the  day :  he  spoke  only  from 
[Mrinciple,  and  with  a  fixed  resolution  never  to  diverge  in  any  degree  from 
the  path  which  it  pointed  out ;  he  neither  concealed  nor  modified  an  opin- 
ion K>r  the  purpose  of  conciliadng  the  &vor,  or  of  disarming  the  prejudices 
or  hostility,  of  any  man  or  set  of  men ;  nor  did  he  ever  make  a  speech, 
or  give  a  vote,  i^ich  he  was  not  well  convinced  was  founded  on  just  prin- 
ciples, and  calculated  to  promote  the  lasting  interests  of  the  public 
Trained  to  habits  of  profound  thinking,  independent  in  his  fortune^  and 
inflexible  in  his  principles,  Mr.  Ricarcb  had  little  in  common  with  mere 
party  politicians.  The  public  good  was  the  grand  object  of  his  parlia- 
mentary exertions ;  and  ne  labored  to  promote  it,  not  by  engaging  in  party 
'  combinations,  but  by  supporting  the  rights  and  liberties  of  b&  classes, 
and  by  imfolding  the  true  sources  of  national  wealth  and  general  pros 
perity. 

The  change  that  has  taken  (dace  in  the  public  opinion^  respecting  the 
financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  country,  since  the  period  when  Mr. 
Ricardo  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Cknnmons,  is  as  complete  as  it  is 
gratifying.  Not  only  are  the  most  enlarged  principles  advocated  by  fdl 
tiie  leading  members  of  both  Houses ;  not  only  are  they  now  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  the  exclusive  system  is  founded  on  vicious  principles,  and  that  it 
is  sound  policy  to  admit  the  fireest  competition  in  every  brandi  of  industry, 
and  to  d^  with  all  the  world  on  &ir  and  liberal  |Minciples ;  but  they  are 
about  to  make  these  doctrines  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  give 
them  the  sanction  of  parliamentary  authoriQr.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  the 
signal  merit  of  having,  despite  the  most  formidable  obstacles,  carried  out 
and  establidied,  in  their  fiiliest  extent,  the  great  principles  of  conunercial 
fireedom  developed  by  Smith  and  his  followers.  And  we  believe,  that  that 
distinguished  statesman  would  readily  admit  that  the  writings  and  speeches 
of  Mr.  Ricardo  have  powerfullv  contributed  to  pave  the  way  for  this  most 
desiraUe  consummation.  As  he  was  known  to  be  a  master  in  **  the  mas- 
tM-science  of  civil  life,"  his  opinion^  from  the  moment  he  Altered  the 
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Bouse  of  Commont,  was  referred  to  on  all  important  occasions  ;^  and  lie 
acquired  additional  influence  and  consideration^  according  as  experience 
served  to  render  the  Hou^  and  the  country  better  acquainted  with  his 
talents  and  his  singleness  of  purpose. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Ricardo  contributed  an  article  on  the  *<  Funding  System^** 
to  the  Supplement  to  the  '*  Encyclopsedia  Britannica."  This  tract,  though 
somewhat  confused  in  its  arrangement,  embraces  many  valuable  discus* 
sions.  He  was  a  decided  friend  to  the  plan  for  raising  the  supplies  for  a 
war  within  the  year,  by  an  equivalent  increase  of  taxation  ;  and  he  also 
thought  (in  which  opinion  few  probably  will  be  disposed  to  concur)  that  it 
would  not  be  only  expedient,  but  practicable,  to  pay  off  the  public  debt  by 
an  assessment  on  capital. 

In  1822,  Mr.  Ricardo  published,  during  the  parliamentary  discussions 
on  the  subject  of  the  com  laws,  his  tract  on  *'  Protection  to  Agricylture.*' 
This  is  the  best  of  all  his  pamphlets,  and  is,  indeed,  a  chef-d^cBucre.  The 
important  questions  respecting  remimerating  price,  the  influence  of  a  low 
and  high  value  of  corn  over  wages  and  profits,  the  influence  of  taxation 
over  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  many  other  topics  of  equal  difli- 
culty  and  interest,  are  all  discussed  in  the  short  compass  of  eighty  or  nine- 
ty pages,  with  a  precision  and  clearness  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired* 
Had  Mr.  Ricardo  never  written  anything  else,  this  pamphlet  would  have 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  political  economists. 

Though  not  robust,  Mr.  Ricardo' s  constitution  was  apparently  good,  and 
his  health  such  as  to  promise  a  long  life  of  usefulness.  He  had,  indeed, 
been  subject,  for  several  years,  to  aa  affection  in  one  of  his  ears ;  but  as 
it  had  not  given  him  any  serious  inconvenience,  he  paid  it  but  little  atten* 
tion.  When  he  retired  to  his  seat  in  Gloucestershire,  (Gatcomb  Park,) 
subsequently  to  the  close  of  the  session  of  1823,  he  was  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits ;  and,  besides  completing  a  tract,  containing  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank^  he  engaged,  with  his  usual  ardor, 
in  elaborate  inquiries  regarding  some  of  the  more  abstruse  economical 
doctrines.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  bring  these  inquiries  to  a  close  I 
Early  in  September,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  the 
diseased  ear :  the  symptoms  were  not,  however,  considered  unfavorable ; 
and  the  breaking  of  an  imposthume  that  had  been  formed  within  the  ear 
contributed  greatly  to  his  relief.  But  the  amendment  was  only  transitorv ; 
within  two  days,  inflammation  recommenced ;  and  after  a  period  of  the 
greatest  agony,  pressure  on  the  brain  ensued,  which  produced  a  stupor 
Uiat  continued  until  death  terminated  his  sufilerings,  on  the  11th  September, 
in  his  fifiy-second  year. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Ricardo  was  most  amiable.  He  was  an  indulgent 
fiUher  and  husband,  and  an  affectionate  and  zealous  friend.  No  man  was 
ever  more  thoroughly  free  from  every  species  of  artifice  and  pretension  ; 
more  sincere,  plain,  and  unassuming.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  assent* 
bling  intelligent  men  around  him,  and  of  conversing  in  the  most  unre* 
strained  manner  on  all  topics  of  interest,  but  more  especially  on  those 
connected  with  his  fiivorite  science.     On  these,  as  on  all  occasions,  he 

*  Mr.  Ricardo  made  the  first  of  his  prominent  appearances  on  the  S4  h  of  May*  1819» 
in  the  debate  on  the  resolntions  proposed  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Peel,  respecting  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments.  He  did  not  rise  untu  he  was  loudly  called  upon  from  afl 
sides  of  the  House. 
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readily  gaTo  way  to  others,  and  never  diacovered  the  least  impatience  to 
speak ;  but  when  he  did  speak,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  his  candor* 
and  bis  extraordinary  talent  for  resolving  a  question  into  its  elements,  and 
jbr  setting  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  subjects  in  the  most  striking 
point  of  view,  arrested  the  attention  of  every  one,  and  delighted  all  who 
heard  him.  He  never  entered  into  an  argument,  whether  in  public  or 
private,  for  the  sake  of  displaying  ingenuity,  of  baffling  an  opponent,  or  of 
gaining  a  victory.  The  discovery  of  truth  was  his  exclusive  object.  Hd 
was  ever  open  to  conviction ;  and  if  he  were  satisfied  he  had  either  ad« 
▼anced  or  supported  an  erroneous  opinion,  he  was  the  first  to  acknowledge 
Jiis  error,  and  to  caution  others  against  it« 

Few  men  have  possessed,  in  a  higher  degree  tlian  Mr.  Ricardo,  the 
talent  of  speaking  and  conversing  with  clearness  and  facility  on  the  ab. 
atrusest  topics.  In  this  respect,  his  speeches  were  greatly  superior  to  his 
publications.  The  latter  canmrt  be  readily  understood  and  followed,  with- 
out considerable  attention  ;  but  nothing  coukl  exceed  the  ease  and  felicity 
with  which  he  illustrated  and  explained  the  most  difficult  questions  of  po« 
litical  economy,  both  in  private  conversation  and  in  his  speeches.  With- 
out  being  forcible,  his  style  of  speaking  was  easy,  fluent,  and  agreeable. 
It  was  impossible  to  take  him  off  his  guard.  To  those  who  were  not  fiu 
miliar  with  his  speculations,  some  of  his  positions  were  apt  to  appear  para- 
doxical ;  but  the  paradox  was  only  in  appearance.  He  rarely  advanced 
an  opinion  on  which  he  had  not  deeply  reilected,  and  without  examining  it 
in  every  point  of  view ;  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  overthrew  the 
most  specious  objections  that  the  ablest  men  in  the  House  could  make  to 
his  doctrines,  is  the  best  proof  of  their  correctness,  and  of  the  superiority 
of  his  understanding.  That  there  were  greater  orators,  and  men  of  more 
varied  and  general  acquirements,  in  Parliament,  than  Mr.  Ricardo,  we 
readily  allow  ;  but  we  are  bold  to  say,  that  in  point  of  deep,  clear,  and 
comprehensive  intellect,  he  had  no  superiors,  and  very  few,  if  any  equals, 
either  in  Parliament  or  in  the  country. 

He  was  not  less  generous  than  intelligent ;  he  was  never  slow  to  come 
forward  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  distressed  ;  and  while  he  con- 
tributed to  almost  every  charitable  institution  in  the  metropolis,  he  sup^, 
ported,  at  his  own  expense,  an  alms-house  for  the  poor,  and  two  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  seat  in  the  country. 

Besides  the  publications  previously  enumerated,  Mr.  Ricardo  left  one  or 
two  manuscripts.  Among  others,  a  '^  Plan  far  the  Establishment  of  a 
National  Bank^*'  was  found  in  a  finished  state,  and  was  soon  afler  pub- 
lished. 

He  also  lefl  **  Notes  *'  on  Mr.  Malthus's  Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy ;  containing  a  vindication  of  his  own  doctrines  from  the  objections  of 
Mr.  Malthus,  and  showing  the  mistakes  into  which  he  conceives  Mr.  M. 
had  follen. 

Though  not  properly  belonging  to  the  Whig  party,  Mr.  Ricardo  voted 
almost  uniformly  with  the  Opposition.  He  was  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction, that  many  advantages  would  result  from  giving  the  people  a  great, 
er  influence  over  the  choice  of  their  representatives  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons than  they  then  possessed ;  and  he  was  so  &r  a  friend  to  the  system 
of  the  radical  reformers,  as  to  give  his  cordial  support  to  the  plan  of  voting 
by  ballot ;  which  he  considered  as  the  best  means  for  securing  the  mass 
<H  the  electors  against  improper  solicitations,  and  for  enabling  them  to 
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Tote  in  &Tor  of  the  candidates  whom  ihtj  reallj  approred.  He  did  not, 
however,  agree  with  the  radical  refonners  in  their  plan  of  universal  suf- 
frage ;  he  Siought  the  elective  franchise  should  be  given  to  all  who  pos- 
sessed a  certain  amount  of  property ;  but  he  was  of  opinion^  diat  while  it 
would  be  a  very  hazardous  experiment,  no  practical  gocNi  would  result  fiom 
ffiving  the  franchise  indiscriminately  to  all.  His  opinions  on  these  sub* 
jects  are  fully  stated  in  the  Essay  an  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  in  the 
Speech  on  the  Btdlot,  which  will  be  found  in  the  edition  of  his  works,  ^^ 
lished  in  1846,  by  Murray,  of  London. 

Of  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Ricardo  to  political  eeon^ 
omy,  there  can  be,  among  intelligent  men,  only  one  opinion.  His  worfca 
have  made  a  very  great  Mklition  to  the  mass  of  usefiil  and  universally  in- 
teresting  truths,  and  afford  some  of  the  finest  examples  to  be  met  with,  of 
discriminating  analysis,  and  of  profound  and  refined  discussion.  The 
brevity  with  which  he  has  stated  some  <^his  most  important  propositions ; 
their  intimate  dependence  on  each  other ;  the  fewness  of  his  iUustrations ; 
and  the  mathematical  cast  he  has  given  to  his  reasoning,  render  it  some- 
times a  little  difficult  for  readers,  unaccustomed  to  such  investigations, 
readily  to  follow  him.  But  we  can  venture  to  afi&rm,  that  those  who  wiU 
give  to  his  works  the  attention  of  which  they  are  so  worthy,  will  find  them 
to  be  as  logical  and  conclusive  as  they  are  profound  and  important  it 
was  the  ojMnion  of  Quintilian,  that  the  students  of  eloquence  who  were 
highly  delighted  with  CicerO,  had  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  their 
art ;  and  the  same  may,  without  hesitation,  be  said  of  the  students  of  po- 
liticiil  economy  who  find  pleasure  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Ricardo :  lUe  ee 
prrfecieee  sciatf  cut  Ricofib  valde  pUxoebit. 

When  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Ricardo  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  lifo,  are  brought  under  view ;  and  when  it  is  also  recoUected, 
that  he  died  at  the  jDarly  age  ofjifty-one,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  very  few 
have  ever  achieved  so  much.  His  industry  was  as  remarkable  as  ms  sa- 
gacity and  his  candor. 

''The  history  of  Mr.  Ricardo,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill,  ''holds 
out  a  bright  and  inspiring  example.  Mr.  Ricardo  had  eveiything  to  do 
for  himseB*;  and  he  did  everything.  Let  not  the  generous  youth,  whose 
aspirations  are  higher  than  his  circumstances,  despair  of  attaining  either 
the  highest  inteUectual  excellence,  or  the  highest  influence  on  the  welfare 
of  his  species,  when  he  recollects  in  what  circumstances  Mr.  Ricardo 
opened,  and  in  what  he  dosed,  his  memorable  life.  He  had  his  fortune 
to  make  ;  his  mind  to  form ;  he  had  even  his  education  to  commence  and 
conduct.  In  a  field  of  the  most  intense  competition,  he  realized  a  large 
fortune,  with  the  universal  esteem  and  afilection  of  those  who  oould  best 
judge  of  the  honor  and  purity  of  his  acts.  Amid  this  scene  of  active  ex- 
ertion and  practical  detail,  he  cultivated  and  he  acquired  habits  of  intense, 
and  patient,  and  comprehensive  thinking;  such  as  have  been  rarely 
equalled,  and  never  excelled." 

Mr.  Ricardo  left  a  widow,  three  sons,  and  four  daughters. 
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Art.  n.— LAW  OF  SBBTOI  ilB  CtBDITOI  DI  ODO. 

TnuLS  are  three  mdes  of  coqits  ht  the  adiniiiistratkm  of  justice  in 
the  State  of  Ohio— Justices'  Courts,  Courts  of  CommoQ  Pleas,  and  fu- 
preme  Court,  besides  certain  local  jiuisdictions. 

Courts  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  are  always  open  for  the  application  of 
remedies  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  j  are  elected  by  the  voters  <^  each 
township,  for  the  term  of  three  years ;  receiye  their  commission  firom  the 
Crovemor ;  have  a  limited  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  jurisdiction  in  matters 
of  contract,  when  the  amount  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  and  may  render  judgment,  on  confession  of  the  debtcnr,  in  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  dollars.  Judgment  may  be  recovered  on  the  third  day  after 
the  service  of  process,  unless  proceedings  are  delayed  by  real  or  sham  de« 
fences.  From  these  judgments,  there  is  a  right  d  apoeal  to  the  Court  of 
ComoKm  Pleas  of  the  county ;  or  the  debtor  may  stay  the  execution  there* 
on  from  two  to  eight  months,  according  to  the  amount,  by  giving  securi^ 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justice. 

The  State  is  divided  into  sixteen  judicial  circuits  or  districts,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a  president  judge,  and  in  each  county  three  associate  judgeSf 
who,  with  the  president  judge,  constitute  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
This  court  holds  three  terms  a  year ;  has  appellate  jurisdiction  from  all 
civil  cases  of  which  the  justice  takes  cognizance,  and  original  jurisdiction 
over  all  controversies  when  the  amount  involved  exceeds  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  original  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  of  a  very  muHi&rious  char« 
acter.  It  takes  cognizance  of  the  whole  range  almost  of  civil  ri^ts ;  is 
charged  with  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  decedents,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  guardians ;  it  licenses  tavern-keepers,  and  ministers  to  marry ; 
appoints  auctioneers  and  school-examiners;  la3rs  out  and  locates  roads, 
4cc.,  dec.  It  has  original  jurisdiction  in  chancery,  and  original  and  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  crimes  and  ofiences,  with  few  exceptions. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  court  of  dernier  resort,  and  is  composed  of 
four  judges.  Tliey  have  power  to  divide  the  State  into  two  circuits,  within 
which,  two  of  them  are  required  to  hold  a  court  once  a  year.  This  court 
sits  annually  in  bank,  at  Columbus,  for  the  final  adjudication  of  such  Ques- 
tions as  have  been  reserved  by  it  on  the  circuit  Its  decisions  have  oeen 
reported  since  1821,  and  the  forthcoming  volume  will  be  the  fifteenth  of 
its  reports.  It  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Court  of  Common 
neas,  over  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds 
one  thousand  dollars ;  and  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  Court  of  Common 
Heas,  over  all  cases  in  chancery  in  which  the  latter  court  has  original 
jurisdiction.  Law  cases  may  be  removed  from  the  Common  Pleas  to  the 
8cq;yreme  Court,  by  writ  of  error  or  certiorari,  for  decision ;  the  right  of 
appeal  having  been  taken  away  by  a  recent  amendment  of  the  law. 

Df  PSISOinCBNT  FOR  DBBT. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolbhed  in  Ohio,  in  1838.  The  debtor 
may,  however,  be  arrested  and  held  to  bail,  if  the  creditor,  his  agent,  or 
attorney,  will  make  oath  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  indebtedness ; 
and, 

That  the  debtor  is  about  to  remove  his  property  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors ;  or, 

That  he  has  converted,  or  is  about  to  convert  his  property  into  money^ 
or  the  purpose  of  placing  it  beyond  the  reach  of  his  creditors ;  or, 
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That  he  haa  proparCj  or  rights  in  actioo,  which  he  fraudulenfly  con- 
ceals ;  or. 

That  he  has  assigned,  removed,  or  disposed  o^  or  is  about  to  dispose  of 
his  property,  whh  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors  ;  or, 

That  he  fraudulently  contracted  the  debt,  or  incurred  the  obligation,  for 
which  suit  is  about  to  be  brought ;  or, 

That  he  is  about  to  remoye  his  bocty  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Stat« 
or ,  with  intuit  thereby  to  defraud  his  creditors ;  or. 

That  he  is  not  a  resident  of  the  State. 

From  this  arrest,  the  debtor  may  release  hims^  by  giring  bail  for  his 
i^pearance  at  court,  when  the  process  is  returnable.  Suits  thus  entered, 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  to  judgment,  as  when  commenced  by  sum- 
mons, which  is  the  ordinary  process.  The  defendant  is  deemed  to  be  ia 
court  on  the  return  of  process  serred.  The  practice,  in  ks  details,  Taries 
cm  the  different  circuits ;  but  on  money  demands,  judgment  may  be  recor* 
ered  at  the  first  term  of  the  court  after  the  appearance  term,  unless  de- 
layed by  a.  full  docket,  or  the  interposition  of  dilatory  defences. 

ATTACHMENT. 

There  is  no  seizure  or  attachment  of  property  upon  judgment,  Except  in 
cases  of  absconding  and  non-resident  debtors.  If  the^  creditor,  his  agent, 
or  attorney,  will  make  oath  of  the  existence  of  an  indebtedness  in  an 
amount  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  court,  and  that  his  debtor  is  not  a  resident 
of  the  State,  or  has  absconded,  an  attachment  will  issue  for  the  seizure  of 
his  real  and  personal  estate ;  and,  by  what  is  called  the  garnishee  process, 
confiscating  the  credits  of  the  debtor  in  the  hands  of  his  debtors. 

Three  terms  of  the  court  must  intervene  before  judgment  can  be  ren- 
dered, and  before  the  ];Mt)perty  can  be  sold,  except  what  is  of  a  perishable 
nature.  Other  creditors  may  join  in  the  prosecution  of  the  suit,  and  en- 
title themselves  to  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  property 
and  credits  attached ;  and  if  the  creditor,  at  whose  instance  the  writ  of 
attachment  issued,  abandons  the  prosecution,  or  neglects  to  carry  it  on, 
any  other  creditor  may  take  it  up  and  prosecute  to  judgment.  There  is 
no  other  proceeding  at  law,  by  which  the  debtor's  property  can  be  seized 
before  the  creditor  has  obtained  a  judgment.  It  is  a  proceeding  in  rentf 
strictly,  and  does  not  lie  against  joint  debtors  or  copartners,  unless  all  the 
joint  debtors  or  copartners  are  non-residents,  or  have  absconded.  It  is 
the  property  seized,  or  the  credits  attached,  which  gives  to  the  court  juris- 
diction. The  property  may  be  claimed  by  a  third  person ;  and  if  on  trial 
it  should  be  adjudged  to  be  in  the  claimant,  the  suit  will  fail  for  want  of 
jurisdiction,  unless  persons  have  been  summoned  as  garnishees,  who  are 
indebted  to  the  defendant  in  the  attachment,  or  have  credits  in  their  hands 
belonging  to  him. 

JUDGMENT   LIENS. 

Judgments  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  are 
liens  upon  the  real  estate  of  the  debtor  lying  in  the  county  where  the 
judgments  are  rendered.  Voluntary  conveyances  or  encumbrances  of  his 
reel  estate,  made  by  the  debtor  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  term  of  the 
court  at  which  judgments  are  recovered,  create  no  lien  or  encumbrance  as 
against  those  judgments.  Judgments  recovered  in  favor  of  difiTerent  cred- 
itors, against  the  same  debtor,  at  the  same  term  of  court,  have  no  prefer- 
ence  or  priority,  unless  acquired  subsequently  by  the  greater  vigilance  of 
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•ne  creditor.  This  ^oiild  happen  in  ca«e  all  the  cred^n  ahould  lie  bj 
for  one  year,  without  causing  executions  to  be  levied  upon  the  real  estate 
of  the  debtor ;  after  the  expiration  of  a  year,  the  execution  first  levied 
would  be  first  satisfied  as  between  those  judgments* 

In  the  meantime,  other  creditors  nay  have  acquired  advantages  in  the 
case  o>f  vigilance.  This  19  the  doctrine :  judgments  bind  the  lands  of  the 
debtor  one  year  without  the  levy  of  execution,  as  against  judgments  sub- 
sequently recovered,  and  five  years  as  against  the  voluntary  conveyances 
of  the  judgment  debtor.  Judgdients  recovered  at  the  same  term,  will  di- 
vide the  proceeds  of  the  debtor's  real  estate  pro  ratOy  if  the  lien  is  not  lost 
by  delay.  Judgments  recovered  at  different  terms,  will  be  satisfied  ac- 
cording to  the  priority  of  the  date,  the  oldest  judgment  being  first  paid, 
indess  this  order  should  be  deranged  by  the  voluntary  acts  of  the  crediter* 

The  personal^  of  the  debtor  is  not  boimd  until  execution  is  levied 
upon  it« 

Judgments  become  dormant  in  five  years  after  they  are  recovered,  if  no 
execution  issues,  and  in  five  vears  after  the  return  of  the  last  execution, 
but  may  be  revived  by  scire  ftjLcias. 

The  judgment  debtor  may  be  taken  in  execution,  for  causes  analogous 
to  those  for  which  he  might  have  been  arrested  on  mesne  process — ^the 
capias  ad  satisfaciendum  issuing  in  term  time,  on  the  allowance  of  the 
court,  and  in  vacation,  on  the  allowance  of  a  single  judge,  upon  the  oath 
of  the  creditor,  his  agent,  or  attorney,  and  such  other  testimony  as  he 
may  present,  establishing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  or  judge,  the  ex- 
istence of  one  of  the  causes  specified  in  the  statute  for  the  arrest  of  the 
debtor  in  execution. 

The  debtor  thus  arrested,  may  take  the  jail  limits  which  are  co-exten- 
sive with  the  county,  by  giving  the  required  security ;  or  he  may  release 
himself  entirely,  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  insolvent  debtor 
act  The  certificate  of  discharge  from  the  proper  court,  exempts  his 
body  from  imprisonment  for  existing  debt,  but  does  not  release  or  exempt 
from  execution  the  subsequent  acquisitions  of  the  insolvent. 

LIMITATION   OF  ACTIONS. 

The  time  limited  by  law  for  the  prosecution  of  suits  on  contracts  in 
writing,  whether  sealed  or  unsealed,  on  bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory 
notes,  is  fifteen  years ;  on  book  accounts  and  parol  agreements,  six  years 
from  the  time  the  party  had  a  right  to  sue,  as  limited  in  the  contract,  or 
after  the  last  payment  or  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  or  allegation. 

There  are  certain  disabilities,  such  as  infancy,  insanity,  and  imprison- 
ment, which,  if  existing  at  the  time  the  right  of  action  accrued,  will  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  the  rule. 

Contracts  made  in  another  State,  between  persons  not  resident  in  this 
State,  will  be  governed  by  the  la^iibf  the  State  where  they  were  made. 
If  barred  by  the  limitation  acts  of  that  State,  they  will  be  barred  in  this. 

KBOOTIABLE   INSTBUMBNTS. 

Bonds. — ^Bills  of  excluuige  and  promissory  notes,  made  payable  tn 
money  to  any  person,  or  order,  or  bearer,  or  assigns,  are  negotiable  by 
endorsement,  and  each  successive  endorsee  is  invested  with  the  legal  title 
to  the  same.  The  maker  of  a  bond  or  note,  the  drawer  and  acceptor  of 
a  bill  of  exchange,  and  all  the  prior  endorsers,  may  be  prosecuted  by  the 
holder  to  a  joint  judgment. 
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These  ingtromeutg  are  entitled  to  tliree  dajs  of  grfice.  Twetre  par 
cent  damages  are  ciyen  on  protested  biHs,  when  drawn  on  any  parson  or 
corporate  body  without  the  United  Stated^  and  six  per  cent,  when  drawn 
on  any  person  or  corporate  body  within  the  United  States  and  withost  tlie 
State  of  Ohio.  To  entitle  the  h<^der  to  the  statutory  damages,  the  bill 
must  be  regulariy  protested  under  the  notarial  seal.  No  damages  are 
giren  upon  protested  bills,  when  the  drawer  and  drawee  reside  within  the 
State)  althoiigh  the  bill  is  made  payable  without  the  State. 

A  note  nuule  payable  to  any  per8<»,  or  bearer,  may  be  transferred 
without  endorsement. 

In  a<^ions  against  the  makers  of  sealed  instruments — against  the  drawee, 
acceptor,  or  end<nrser  of  n  bill  of  exdiange-— against  the  maker  or  ea. 
dorsee  of  a  promissory  note,  the  plaintiff  is  not  required  to  prove  the  sig- 
nature of  the  party  sued,  unless  the  defendant  will  attach  to  his  plea  of  the 
Eneral  issue  in  Uie  case,  an  affidavit  that  the  signature  purporting  to  be 
\  is  not  genuine. 

VSUBT. 

The  law  for  the  protection  of  the  debtor  against  usury,  is  mild,  but 
salutary.  Six  per  cent  is  the  established  rate  of  interest  on  liquidated 
demands.  A  stipulation  in  a  contract,  for  the  payment  of  a  higher  rate, 
will  not  be  enforced ;  but  if  illegal  interest  has  been  once  voluntarily  paid, 
it  cannot  be  recovered  back.  No  forfeiture  or  penalty  is  attached  to  a 
contract  tainted  with  usury ;  it  is  valid  and  binding  for  the  amount  of  prin. 
cipal  and  legal  interest.  Courts  of  equity  will  not  relieve  a  debtor  from 
a  judgment  covering  excessive  interest,  unless  he  bring,  or  offer  to  bring 
the  money  justly  due  into  court,  when  he  files  his  bilL 

A  stipulation  in  a  contract  to  pay  collection  fees,  in  addition  to  the  prin- 
cipal and  legal  interest,  is  illegaj,  and  cannot  be  enforced. 

Tliere  are  other  points  in  our  law  interesting  to  the  creditor,  particu- 
larly the  remedy  he  may  have  against  his  debtor  befere  his  claim  has 
ripened  into  a  judgment,  which  will  be  considered  in  a  future  number. 


Art.  ni.— COST  OF  WIEAT-CtOVINfi. 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  March,  1847,  we  published  a  letter 
from  an  intelligent  fietrmer  of  Western  New  York,  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, with  some  comments  of  our  own  thereon.  We  have  received  the 
following,  in  reply  to  those  comments.  We  insert  the  communication  of 
our  correspondent,  premising,  however,  that  a  magazine  is  not  exactly  the 
arena  for  a  controversy ;  and  we  shall  therefore  rorbear  to  push  the  sub- 
ject further  than  to  correct  some  am)arent  misapprehensions  on  his  part ; 
the  feet  that  wheat  can  be  raised^  the  low  price  we  stated,  being  too 
well  established,  practically,  to  be  overthrovm  by  speculations. 

We  have  italicised  some  lines  that  we  vidsh  to  correct.  We  did  not  saj 
that  seed  shouki  not  be  chained  in  the  expense,  but  that  it  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  product,  and  the  expense  of  raising  charged  upon  the 
balance.  The  prq>hecy  in  relation  to  what  w%Sl  be  the  result  of  a  certain 
system  of  fenning,  does  not  affect  the  expense  of  that  system  now.  We 
jd  not  give  the  con^parative  statement  of  the  best  eight  wheat  eounties  for 
the  purpose  of  showmg  the  product  per  acre  per.headr  but  simply  to  show 
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tlie  ieemue  i>r  popt^tioii  in  thote  eounties  where  it  costs  much  to  raise 
wlieat,  andthe  increase  in  those  counties  where  it  can  be  done  for  less,  A 
little  jeflection  will  show  our  correspondent  that  he  is  in  error,  in  what  he 
thinks  an  ** important ''  comparison,  viz.:  the  product  of  wheat,  with  the 
number  of  the  population  according  to  the  census.  If  he  can  show  that 
all  the  po«Hilati(m  in  each  of  the  counties  cultivate  wheat,  or  that  each 
wotkkig  nurmer  has  the  same  number  of  children^  his  OMnparison  will  be 
good.  As  thus — a  man  with  50  acres,  20  in  wheat,  raises  400  bushels, 
numbering  hlipsel^  wife,  and  hired  man,  being  13S  bushels  per  head. 
Next  year  his  wife  may  hare  twins^  and  the  average  at  the  same  crop 
will  be,  according  to  the  census,  80  bushels  per  hea£  In  a  few  years  he 
may  have  four  cUldren,  and,  with  the  same  crop,  the  average  will  be  re« 
duced  to  57  bushels  per  head.  There  is,  however,  no  diminution  in  Uie 
reward  of  labor  I  The  eomparfson  of  the  number  of  the  population  with 
the  wheat  raised  in  the  county,  is  altogether  erroneous ! 

We  do  not  see  that  the  fiu^t  of  Detroit,  Monroe,  and  St  Joseph's,  being 
outlets  for  the  products  of  other  counties,  weakens  the  inference  that  large 
receipts  at  those  places  come  ^m  the  wheat  counties  rather  than  from 
those  counties  that  produce  but  little  of  the  grain ;  nor  that  the  continued 
and  regular  receipt  of  increasing  supplies,  in  years  of  low  {Mrices,  can  be 
taken  as  evklence  of  a  losing  business. 

Mr.  Freekan  HiniT  :-^ 

Sm — ^Although  it  may  savor  of  presumption,  for  an  obscure  fanner,  bom  and 
bred  upon  the  soil,  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  the  accomplished  editor  of  the 
Merchants*  Magazine,  albeit  on  a  subject  with  which  be  is  practically  acquainted, 
yet,  as  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  is  a  sulnect  of  considerable  interest,  and  to  more 
than  one  class  of  the  community,  I  shall  request  you  to  publish  this  answer  to 
vour  comments  on  my  communcation,*  commenting  on  youi*  paragraph  in  the 
Merchants'  Magazine  for  October,  1846. 

Your  correspondent,  however  ^  irrelevant  **  his  statements  may  have  been,  did 
not  ^  mistake  the  point  of  your  remaiks,"  which  was,  that  **  wheat  can  be  deliv- 
ered in  unlimited  quantities  in  sacks,  on  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes,  for  16  cents 
£Br  bushel,  free  on  board."  What  I  undertake  to  show,  is,  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
vered  in  any  quantity  worth  mentioning  for  that  price.  It  may  be  observed  here, 
that  the  average  per  acre,  is  an  item  of  the  ^rst  importance  in  making  up  an  es- 
timate of  cost  Your  correspondent  places  it  at  20  oushels, — not  because  a  much 
larger  amount  may  not  and  has  not  been  raised,  for  he  knows  that  in  isdated 
cases  it  has  been  largely  exceeded,  both  in  New  York  and  at  the  West, — but  be- 
cause he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  more  tlian  an  average,  both  for  this  State  or  any 
Western  State.  Having  but  imperfect  statistical  &ta  from  any  Western  State, 
on  this  subject,  my  statements  must  necessarily  lack  the  sanction  of  official  aa- 
tiiority.  The  average  for  a  section  of  county  of  some  extent,  is  doubtless  the 
true  data  on  which  to  found  an  estimate  of  this  kind.  It  would  be  false  to  found 
a  statement  of  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  in  the  town  of  Wheatland,  from  Mr.  P. 
Schaeflbr's  crop  of  3,400  bushels,  on  40  acres,  or  fit>m  Mr.  Blackmer's  crop  of 
over  60  bushels  per  acre,  both  raised  in  tibis  town,  when  experience  shows,  that 
for  a  term  of  years  the  average  is  but  32  bushels  per  acre.  The  wheat  crop  of 
ISngland,  with  her  cheap  labor,  high  prices,  and  scientific  agriculture,  has  not 
yet,  I  believe,  reached  an  average  (m  30  bushels  per  acre ;  and  it  is  but  a  few 
years  since  tt  did  not  exceed  15.  With  these  facts  before  us,  can  we  believe  that 
30  bushels  per  acre  is  an  average  for  any  Westem  State,  with  its  imperfect  cul- 
ture, low  prices,  and  high  labor  ?  But  giving  you  that  advantage,  I  propose  to 
show  that  it  cannot  be  raised  even  on  that  average,  in  any  oommerahU  quantity, 
(or  17  cents  per  bushel. 

i^SteMw^MSlu^ 
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You  state  the  expense  of  purchasing- and  fencing  Western  lands  at  $3^  50  per 
acre,  which  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  interest  of  that,  at  7  per 
cent,  is  24^  cents,  say  25.  Weil,  afler  having  fenced  and  broken  up  his  land,  tiie 
Western  tarmer  certainly  has  to  plough  once,  at  least,  which  we  will  put  at  88 
cents ;  two  harrowings,  26  cents  each ;  sowing,  6  cents.  Notwithstanding  your 
opinion  to  the  contraryy  I  must  still  consider  seed  as  an  item  to  be  charged  to  the 
expense  of  producing  wheat,  as  I  before  did ;  for  the  Western  fanner  certainly 
h»»,  in  tlie  beginning,  to  buy  his  seed  com,  and  in  that  case  it  cannoi  be  estimm- 
ted  on  your  principle ;  and  so  of  any  futufe  crop.  The  true  way  to  estimate  the 
profit  or  loss  of  a  crop,  is  to  charge  it  with  all  its  expenses,  and  credit  it  with  aU 
Its  products— seed,  l^  bushels  at  60  cents,  75  cents  per  acre.  You  are  in  error, 
in  supposing  that  the  smooth  lands  of  the  Western  laae  shores  ufSbrd  facilities  for 
machine  lator,  which  do  not  exist  here,  thereby  reducing  the  items  of  harvestinff 
and  thrashing  to  one-half  of  my  statement.  On  the  contrary.  Hall's  ImprovM 
Thrasher  and  Separator,  made  at  Rochester,  in  this  county,  is  believed  to  be  as 
good  a  machine  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  Western  State,  as  it  thrashes  and  cleans^ 
ready  for  market^  from  300  to  400  bushels  per  day,  in  good  wheat ;  be  is  also  ooo- 
stanUy  building  them  for  the  Western  market.  It  has  also  become  the  annual 
business  of  some  men  from  this  county,  to  transport  their  machines  and  horses  to 
all  the  Western  States,  as  hx  as  Illinois,  for  the  purpose  of  thrashing ;  and  if  your 
statement  is  correct,  they  go  there  to  work  for  half  price,  with  their  expenses  and 
loss  of  time  to  boot.  It  costs  more  there  than  it  does  here— put  it  at  about  tbe 
same — say  (9  per  100  bushels,  which  is  about  an  average,  and  it  will  give  $3  70 
per  acre,  or,  on  an  average  of  20  bushels,  $1  80.  The  same  general  remark  may 
ne  made  in  relation  to  harvesting,  as  we  have  a  firm  in  Brockport,  in  this  county, 
who  are  manufacturing  hanrestmg  machines  by  the  hundred,  on  Western  account, 
and  for  this  State,  also ;  but  as  macliine  labor  for  harvesting,  has  not  been  yet 
fully  tested,  it  is  too  soon  to  say  what  its  ultimate  efiects  may  be ;  and  as  it  has 
not  yet,  either  here  or  at  the  West,  to  any  considerable  extent,  superseded  the  use 
of  the  cradle,  I  must  still  base  my  estimate  on  that,  which  will  be  about,  on  an 
average,  (1  50 ;  then  there  is  marketing,  which  will  cost  more  than  4  cents ;  but 
call  it  that,  and  we  have  the  following  results : — 

Interest, $0  95  |  Harvesting,.., $1  50 

Ploughing, 0  75  Thrashing, 2  70 

Horrowing, 0  SO  Marketing, 4 

Sowing...... 0    6  ^    

Seed, 0  75             Total, ||6  55 

Which  would  give  within  a  small  fraction  of  22  cents  per  bushel,  and  on  20 
bushels,  a  small  one  over  28  cents.  Good  practical  farmers  will  certainly  smile 
incredulously  at  the  idea  of  producing  wheat  in  this  way ;  ^et,  to  show  its  ab- 
si^rdity,  it  b  perhaps  well  enough  to  state  it  so ;  but  the  practice  of  sowing  wheat, 
with  once  ploughing,  after  wheat,  as  is  practised  pretty  extensively  at  the  West, 
is  ruinous  m  the  end.  It  has  been  trieu  here,  and  utterly  failed  ;  it  wiU  do  the 
$ame  there. 

You  give  us  a  statement  of  the  best  eight  wheat-growing  counties  in  this  State^ 
compart  with  the  same  number  of  the  test  in  Michigan,  (and  I  believe  them  to 
be  as  good  as  any  eight  counties  in  any  Western  State,)  for  the  purpose  qf  show* 
xng  that  the  average  of  wheat,  in  these  counties,  is  30  bushels  per  acre ;  and  that, 
combined  with  cheap  land  and  tillage,  they  can  produce  wheat  at  17  cents  per 
bushel.  But  ^lere  is  one  comparison  you  have  not  tnade^  and  an  important  one,  too, 
in  the  absence  of  positive  statistical  data.  It  appears,  then,  that  excluding  the 
dty  of  Rochester,  m  Monroe  county,  the  population  of  these  eight  counties,  in 
1840, amounted  to  321,638,  and  the  product  of  wheat,  6,137,838  bushels;  this 
would  give  an  average  of  19|  bushels  for  each  inhabitant  In  1846,  with  a  di- 
minish^ population  of  317,613  inhabitants,  the  same  counties  show  an  increased 
production  of  6,441,090  bushels,  being  20i  bushels  to  each  inhabitant.  In  the 
eight  counties  of  Michigan,  in  1840,  with  a  population  of  109,183,  the  product 
was  1,394,462  bushels,  or  12}  bushels  to  each  inhabitant— call  it  13;  and  it  shows 
that  in  1840,  the  product  of  otie  man's  labor,  in  New  York,  was  6  bushels  greater 
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tban  in  Michigan,  and  in  1845,  it  was  upwards  of  7  boabels  greater.  Now.-what 
results  do  these  figures  produce,  and  what  fiftots  do  they  sabstantiate  7  The  first 
ia,  that  the  labor  of  one  man,  m  the  State  of  New  York,  produced,  in  1840,  one- 
third  more  than  the  same  amount  of  labor  in  Michigan.  It  demolishes  the  30 
bushels. per  acre  theory.  It  also  demolishes  the  theoiy  of  raising  wheat  at  17 
cents  per  bushel ;  for,  if  the  labor  of  one  man  in  New  York,  produces  one-third 
more  than  the  same  amount  of  labor  in  Michigan — ^when  the  average  product  of 
wheat,  in  New  York,  is  under  20  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  cost  dver  60  cents  per 
bushel — by  what  process  of  reasoning  can  it  be  shown  that  the  labcH^r  in  Michi- 

Sm  produces  dpmle  the  amount  at  one4hhtl  the  cost  ?  It  is  also  to  be  observed; 
at  the  population  in  Michigan  is  more  esseotiallv  agricultural  than  it  is  in  this 
State.  We  have  moi-e  men  in  other  occupations  than  they  have  there.  It  is  the 
sons  of  our  farmers  who  go  West,  not  the  men  whose  strong  arms  hewed  down 
the  forests  of  Western  New  York ;  they  stay  here  to  enjoy,  m  the  evening  of  life, 
the  reward  of  their  youthful  toil.  Consequently,  there  is,  from  these  causes,  a 
ffreater  number  of  unproductive  inhabitants  in  New  York,  than  in  Michigan-^ 
Sius  enhancing,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the  difierence  in  favor  of  the  New 
York  farmer. 

But  your  correspondent  is  not  left  wholly  to  inference,  in  this  matter.    He  has  , 
himself  had  some  practical  acquaintance  with  wheat-growing  in  Michigan,  in 
Van  Buren  county,  adjoining  Kalamazoo-— which  ranges  highest  in  your  list  in 
production,  accoroJing  to  population,  partakine  of  the  same  general  characteria- 
ttcF — and  his  product  was  much  under  20  bushels  per  acre. 

There  are  many  other  expenses,  connected  with  the  production  of  wheat,  that 
have  not  been  enumerated  in  this  communication.  Thus,  a  bam  is  almost  as  es- 
sential to  a  farmer,  as  fences ;  and  although  it  costs  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  get  a  good  barn,  yet  it  costs  more  to  do  without  one.  And  as  a  farmer  and  his 
&mily  can  neither,  like  the  prairie  dogs,  burrow  in  the  earth,  nor,  like  the  birds 
of  heaven,  nestle  amid  the  bouffhs  of  the  forest,  it  follows  that  he  must  have  a 
house  to  live  in.  Although  boUi  may  be  of  the  cheapest  kind,  yet  they  ffo  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  his  investment ;  and  as  they  are  fixtures  to  the  eoif,  the  in- 
terest and  decay,  incident  to  such  structures,  is  just  as  legitimate  an  item  of  cal- 
culation, in  his  profit  and  loss  account,  as  the  pull  and  wear  and  tear  of  a  press 
ia,  to  a  printer. 

Although  the  statistics  of  the  three  ports  of  Detroit,  Monroe,  and  St.  Joseph's, 
are  irrelevant  to  the  present  subject  of  inquiry,  yet,  as  ^ey  are  introduced  for  the 
same  apparent  purpose,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  notice  them.  The  export 
of  the  three  ports,  m  1841,  was  257,962  barrels  of  fiour,  and  164,607  bushels  of 
wheat ;  in  1846,  it  was  748,533  barrels  of  flour,  and  722,889  bushels  of  wheat 
Comparing  the  exports  for  the  two  years,  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
increased  production  in  the  eight  counties  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  ex- 
ports of  the  three  cities,  in  1846,  that  they  did  in  1841,  the  whole  crop,  for  1846, 
must  have  reached  2,800,000  bushels.  This  reasoning  might  he  nearly  correcty  if 
Ihe  three  cities  named  were  the  ports  of  transit  for  Die  eight  counties  only;  but 
they  receive,  not  only  their  product,  but  that  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  other  counties  in 
Michigan,  besides  a  part  of  one  or  two  in  Ohio,  and  four  or  five,  in  whole  or  in 
part^  ^om  Indiana.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  Central  Raibroad  has  been 
constructed  to  Kalamazoo,  and  the  Southern  road  to  Adrian,  giving  to  the  ports 
of  Detroit  and  Monroe  a  cheap  and  expeditious,  in  place  of  a  slow  and  expensive 
line  of  communication,  besides  adding  a  considerable  extent  of  territory  to  each, 
which  before  found  an  outlet  elsewhere.  Yonr  conclusion,  it  appears  to  me,  can- 
not be  quite  correct,  as  these  ports  form  the  outlet  for  nearly  three-fourths  of 
Michigan,  and  the  eight  counties  named,  prbduced,  in  1840,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  product  of  the  State — ^the  whole  quantity  produced  in  the  State  being 
2,157,108  bushels ;  and  as  the  parts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  excluded  in  this  ag- 
gre^te,  and  included  in  the  amount  of  exports,  they  will  about  balance  the  re- 
mamder  of  Michigan  which  cfoes  elsewhere,  so  that  Uiemost  correct  basis  would 
be,  the  whole  product  of  Michigan  in  1840.  This  would  show  a  di£ferent  result 
trom  that  at  which  you  arrive.    Reducing  the  flour  to  wheat,  it  would  give  an 
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■megttto  of  8,0dl,961  inulMlfl,  tlk>wmg  a  bimrd  of  11^ 
eu  of  wheat.  Allowing  4  bushels  per  head  kx  home  coDsnmption,  and  the  popv* 
lation  of  the  State  now,  to  be  d,800,000,  (I  have  not  the  census  for  1846  to  rete 
to,)  it  would  give,  for  the  prodnct  of  the  whole  State,  4,21 1,287  bushels.  Deduct- 
ing something  for  the  exports  included  in  this  estimate  from  Ohio  and  Indiana,  it 
gives  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent  for  the  iK^le  State,  suice  1840. 

Yonr  lemark  in  relation  to  the  great  increase  at  Chicago,  without  internal  lines 
of  commnmcation,  is  explained  bv  the  principle  stated  in  my  former  commnnlem* 
tion.  The  year  1844,  was  one  of  low  imce^— wheat  ranging  from  40  to  60  cents 
per  boshel.  At  that  place,  in  the  winter  of  1846,  it  was  from  75  to  98  cents, 
ranging  for  a  con^iderabk  time  at  the  last  named  price.  The  eflbct  was,  that  an 
unlooked-for  anantitjr  was  called  out  from  distant  points,  reducing  the  price  of 
flour  in  New  York,  m  June,  to  #4  per  barrel,  and  ruining  the  dealers.  It  was 
not  the  $4  per  barrel,  in  June,  Uiat  called  out  the  wheat,  but  the  high  price  <^ 
wheat  of  the  winter  preceding.  s.  w. 

WhetUkmd,  Monroe  CowUy,  New  Forfc. 


Art.  TDL— COIIEUB  OF  FtUCE,  IN  VHf. 

A  OBNSKAL  SKVIBW  OF  TttE  COKMSBOB  OP  FRANCS  WITH  ITS  COLONTBS,^ 
AND   WITH   FOKSION    POWERS,   DITRXNO  THB   T^AR   1844.* 

Thb  following  article  is  translated  and  made  up  fix>m  the  Report  of  the 
Demurtment  of  Customs  of  France,  for  the  year  1844. 

Borne  technical  tenns  of  fi^uent  occurrence,  it  is  important  to  notice* 
The  terras  "  General  Commerce,"  and  "  Special  Commerce,"  are  applied 
both  to  imports  and  exports.  As  applied  to  imports,  *^  general  commerce  " 
includes  everything  brought  into  the  kingdom,  by  land  or  by  sea,  without 
regard  to  its  origin  or  final  destination — ^whether  it  is  for  consumption, 
wftrehousing,  re-exportation,  or  transit.  ** Special  commerce''  includes 
only  what  is  consumed  within  the  kingdom.  As  applied  to  exports,  ^  gen- 
eral commerce"  includes,  in  like  manner,  everythiog  sent  abroad,  what- 
ever  its  origin.  ^  Special  commerce "  includes  only  articles  of  French 
production,  and  those  which,  having  been,  as  it  were,  naturalized  by  the 
payment  of  import  duties,  are  afterwards  exported. 

In  speaking  of  the  countries  from  which,  merchandise  is  imported,  or  to 
which  it  is  exported,  no  regard  is  paid  to  its  origin,  or  its  final  destination* 
Reference  is  made  only  to  the  country  which  the  article  last  leaves  before 
reaching  France,  or  to  which  it  is  first  carried  after  leaving  France. 

The  ^nations  are  made  according  to  the  value  called  ^*oJiciaL"  These 
are  the  average  prices  approved  by  the  royal  ordinance  of  the  20th  of 
May,  1826.  The  use  of  these  values  gives  a  uniformity  to  the  national 
commercial  reports,  which  makes  it  easy  to  compare  tiie  business  of  va« 
rious  years. 

*  For  a  omiUr  soalysB  of  the  commeroe  of  France  in  1843,  see  Merchanta^  Magaztne 
for  July,  1845,  Vol  XIIL,  No.  L,  pp.  36  to  37.  We  have  also  received  the  FVench  official 
document,  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Customs,  which  was  pobhahed  at  the  doee  of 
1846,  fbrniflhin|  the  materials  for  a  corresponding  view  of  the  commeroe  of  France  in  1845, 
which  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  in  a  future  number  of  the  Merohams*  Magazine.  Also^ 
for  an  elaborate  article  on  the  trade  and  commeroe  of  France,  from  1837  to  1840,  with 
foil  and  complete  tabular  statements,  derived  from  the  Frendi  official  documents,  we  reier 
the  reader  to  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  September,  1843,  Vol.  VIL,  No.  IIL,  pp.  339 
to  341.  Also,  to  same  work,  for  May,  1843,  Vol.  VHI.,  No.  V.,  pp.  435  to  439,  bringing 
the  oomroeroe  of  France  down  to  1841,  and  the  present  paper  to  1844 
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Art 


OsHXBAL  ^jn>  Spboia£  Coxxbsos.  In  1844,  die  gettml  conmierce 
of  France  with  her  coloniee,  and  with  foreign  nations,  made  renewed  pro- 
gress* Its  total  Talae  was  2,340,000,000  francs.*  This  is  161,000,000 
fiancs,  or  7  per  cent  more  than  in  1848 ;  and  248,000,000,  or  12  per  cent 
more  than  the  average  of  the  fire  years  preceding  1844.  There  was  a 
marked  difierence  between  the  increase  or  the  imports  and  that  of  the  ex- 
ports. Compared  with  1843,  and  with  the  average  of  the  period  of  five 
Jrears,  the  imports  increased  1  per  cent  and  9  per  cent,  respectively ;  the 
exports  16  per  cent  and  14  per  cent. 

The  foreign  products  which  France  received  for  her  own  consumption, 
comprised  867,000,000  francs,  out  of  the  whole  value  of  her  imports.  A 
comparison  with  the  year  1848,  and  with  the  average  of  the  period  of  five 
years,  shows  an  increase  in  this  respect,  of  8  per  cent  and  11  per  cent  in 
&vor  of  1844. 

Out  of  the  whole  value  of  exports,  French  products  comprise  790,000,000 
francs ;  16  per  cent  more  than  in  1848,  and  14  per  cent  more  than  the 
average  of  the  five  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  of  die  special  to  the  general  com- 
merce, from  1889  to  1844 ;  the  general  commerce  being  represented  by 
100:— 

Inporttf  Espofts.  iBipoiti*  Exports*  uBpofti*  Bzpdfti* 

1839... •     69    67  I  1841.. ••     72    71  I  1848.. ••     71     69 
1840*. ..     71     69  I  1842.. ••     74    69|l844....     78    69 

CoMMBBCB  BT  Laitd  AND  BT  Sea.  Of  the  wholo  foreign  commerco, 
that  by  sea  amounted  to  1,658,000,000  francs,  or  71  per  cent ;  that  by 
land  to  682,000,000  francs,  or  29  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  maritime 
trade  was  thus  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

Compared  with  1843,  and  with  the  averafi;e  of  the  period  of  five  years, 
the  maritime  trade  increased  6  per  cent  and  10  per  cent ;  the  land  traffic 

*  The  table  below  shows  the  value,  in  millions  of  francs,  qi  the  foreign  trade  of 
FVance,  for  15  years.  The  excess  of  the  2d  period  over  the  1st,  is  35  per  cent;  of  the 
3d  over  the  Ist,  65  per  cent ;  of  the  3d  over  the  2d,  22  per  cent  >- 


First  Period. 


Tmub. 
ri830... 
1831... 
1832... 
1833... 
1834... 


Iroportationi. 
638,000,000 
513,000,000 
653,000.000 
693,000,000 
790,000,000 


573,000,000 
618,000,000 
696,000,000 
766,000,000 
715,000,000 


Total 8,217,000,000     3,368,000,000 


Second  Period.... 


1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 


761,000,000 
906,000,000 
808,000,000 
937,000,000 


834,000,000 
961,000,000 
758,000,000 
956,000,000 


947,000,000     1,003,000,000 


Total 4,359,000,000     4,512,000,000 


Third  Period.. 


1840 1,051,000,000 

1841 1,121,000,000 

1842.. 1,149,000,000 

1843 U87,000,000 

1844 1,193,000«000 


1,011,000,000 

1,066,000,000 

»4d,000/)00 

992,000,000 

1,147,000,000 


Total  I 
1,211,000,000 
1,131,000,006 
1,349,000,000 
1,459,000,000 
1,435,000,000 

6,585,000,000 

1,595,000,000 
1,867,000,000 
1,566,000,000 
1393,000,000 
1,950,000,000 

8,871,000,000 

2,063,000,000 
2,187,000,000 
2,082,000/M)0 
2,179,000,000 
2,340,000,000 


Told 5,695,000/N)0     5,156,000,000      10,857,000,000 
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13  per  ceBt  and  17  per  cent  From  1889^  to  1844,  tbere  was  an  increase 
of  27  per  cent  in  the  imports  by  sea,  and  of  24  per  cent  in  those  by  land* 
In  the  export?,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advance,  from  1839^  was  greater  in 
the  land  trade ;  that  increase  bjeing  30  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  the 
exports  by  sea  was  only  9  per  cent. 

Mabitimb  Tradb.  The  whole  vahie  (1,658»000,000  francs)  of  mer- 
chandise transported  by  sea,  was  divided  between  French  and  foreign  res* 
•els,  as  follows : — 

French  vessels.  •  •  •  • 764,000,000L  or  46  per  cent 

Foreign  vessels*  •* 894,000,000    or  54  per  cent 

Comparing,  as  before,  with  1843,  and  with  the  average  of  the  period  of 
five  years,  we  find  in  favor  of  1844,  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  and  11  per 
cent,  respectively,  in  the  value  of  merchandise  transported  by  French  shipe, 
and  of  0  per  cent  and  9  per  cent  in  that  under  fi>reign  colors. 

The  value  of  the  products  transported  by  French  shipping  was  divided 
in  the  following  manner  : — Restricted  commerce,  (with  French  colonies,) 
250,000,000f.  or  15  per  cent  of  the  whole  ;  open  commerce,  514,000,000, 
or  31  per  cent  of  the  whole. . 

In  the  restricted  commerce,  (still  considering  only  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise transported,)  there  was  an  increase,  compared  as  before,  of  13 
per  cent  and  29  per  cent,  which  was  chiefly  in  the  trade  with  Algeria, 
Senegal,  and  the  French  East  India  establishments.  In  the  open  com- 
roerce,  there  was  an  increase  of  3  per  cent  and  5  per  cent. 

Trade  with  Various  Countries.  The  countries  with  which  the 
trade  of  France  was  most  active  in  1844,  were  the  United  States,  Eng. 
land,  Switzerland,  the  Sardinian  States,  the  Germanic  League,  Spain,  iU- 
geria,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  and  Bourbon.  Her  trade  with  these  coun- 
tries  amounted  to  72  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  her  imports  and  exports. 
In  1843,  her  trade  with  the  same  countries  was  69  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  trade  of  France  was  greater,  with  each  of  these  powers,  in  1844» 
than  in  1843,  except  in  the  case  of  Bourbon,  whose  trade  with  the  mother 
country  fell  ofi*  19  per  cent 

The  increase  in  value  was  as  follows  : — 


United  States  12  pr.  ct 
England..  ••    4     "^ 
Switzerland.  13    '* 


Spain  •  • .  •  •  26  pr.  ct 
Algiers. ...  46     ** 
Guadaloupe  17     ^ 


Sardinian  States    9  pr.  ct 

Belgium  • 15    ^ 

German  League    6     ^ 

The  trade  of  France  likewise  improved  in  Europe,  with  Russia,  the 
Low  Countries,  the  Hanae  Towns,  and  Portugal ;  in  America,  with  Brazil^ 
Mexico,  Guatimala,  and  Hayti.  With  many  other  powers  of  the  same 
two  parts  of  the  world,  it  decreased ;  especially  with  Turkey,  Tuscany, 
the  Two  Sicilies,  Norway,  Austria,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
and  Uruguay. 

With  Uie  East  Indies,  and  with  the  different  countries  of  Africa,  (except 
the  Barbary  States,)  the  trade  of  France  increased  in  1844. 

Import  Trade  with  Various  Countrirs.  Of  the  whole  of  the 
general  commerce  of  importation  of  France,  for  1844,  12  per  cent 
(143,000,000  francs)  was  from  the  United  States.  Of  the  products  im- 
ported  for  internal  consumption,  15  per  cent  (134,000,000  francs)  were 
from  the  same  country.  Compared  with  1843,  the  genera]  commerce  of 
France  with  the  United  States  decreased  18  per  cent ;  the  special  com* 
Dierce,  7  per  cent. 
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Tbe  Vfthie  oftiie  products  imported  into  Franee  from  England,  in  1844, 
«8,  in  general  commerce,  3,000,000  francs  less,  and  in  special  com- 
merce,  5,000,000  fhtncs  more  than  in  1849. 

1843,  General  Commerce  I48,000,000r.    Special  Commerce  86,000,000f. 

1844,  "  "  145,000,000  **  '♦  91,000,000 

At  no  previous  time  had  the  imports  from  France  into  Belgium  been  so 
large  as  in  1844.  The  value  of  merchandise  of  every  Icind  and  origin, 
received  from  that  countrj,  was  not  less  than  125,000,000  francs.  This 
was  22,000,000  francs  more  than  in  1843,  and  42,000,000  francs  more 
than  in  1839,  the  first  year  of  the  quinquennial  period.  Compared  with 
the  same  two  years,  there  was  an  increase  of  13,000,000  francs,  and  of 
82,000,000  francs  in  the  value  imported  from  Belgium  for  internal  con- 
sumption. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  Russia,  advanced,  year  by  year,  from 
about  32,000,000  francs,  in  1839,  to  nearly  63,000,000,  in  1844.  Of  this, 
45,000,000  francs  was  for  internal  consumption. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  Switzerland,  Tuscany,  and  the  Germanic 
League,  varied  but  little  from  what  it  had  bieen  in  previous  years.  The 
imports  from  Spain  and  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  advanced  perceptibly. 

In  respect  to  other  countries,  a  comparison  of  the  values  imported  shows 
an  increase  in  the  commerce  of  France  with  her  colonies  of  Guadaloupe 
and  Martinique,  with  the  English  East  Indies,  the  Low  Countries,  Brazil, 
Hayti,  and  the  Hanse  Towns ;  and  a  decrease  in  that  with  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  Turkey,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Norway,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Austria, 
the  Barbary  States,  Chili^  and  the  Roman  States. 

ExpoBT  Tkadb  with  Vabious  Countries.  The  exports  from  France 
to  the  United  States,  during  1844,  were  not  so  large  as  in  1839  and  1841 ; 
but  compared  with  1843,  they  advanced  67  per  cent  in  general  commerce, 
and  45  per  cent  in  special  commerce. 

1839,  General  commerce  205,000,000f.  Special  commerce  121,000,000f. 

1841,        ••            **         184,000,000  "            "         121,QO0O0O 

1843,         **            **           97,000,000  «             «*           66,000,000 

1814,        •*            "         161,000,000  **            "         102,000,000 

Of  the  value  of  exports  of  special  commerce,  silk  fabrics  amounted  to 
44,000,000  francs,  woollen  &brics  to  17,000,000,  wines  to  3,000,000. 

Similar  variations  were  apparent  in  the  exports  to  England.  The  value 
of  the  exports  to  that  country,  which,  in  1843,  amounted  only  to  131,000,000 
francs,  (general  commerce,)  and  87,000,000  francs,  (special  commerce,) 
exceected,  in  1844,  143,000,000  francs,  and  99,000,000  francs.  These 
are,  however,  less  than  those  of  each  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  quin- 

The  vaJue  of  the  exports  to  Belgium,  Russia,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Swit- 
serland,  and  the  Sardinian  States,  dififered  but  little  from  what  it  had  been 
in  l'!i43.  ♦ 

In  the  value  of  merchandise  sent  to  Algeria  there  was  a  sqstained  ad. 
vance,  as  appears  from  the  following  table  : — 

Q«iMfal  CooiBMrotw  Special  Codumim. 

Average  of  the  5  years,.  •  *•        39,000,000  francs*    29,000,000  Irancs. 

"       .  1843,4 51,000,000      "  41,000,000      " 

•*  1844, 77,000,000     *•         63,000,000      *♦ 
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Of  the  exports  of  spedal  commeroe,  ivlaes  ftmounted  to  7,000»009  ficanes ; 
Abrics  of  every  kincC  to  92,000,000  firancs. 

In  1844,  this  coloAj  held  the  finirth  place  among  die  ooinibries  which 
consume  the  products  of  the  soil  and  the  industry  of  France. 

Spain,  the  Germanic  League,  Guadaloupe,  Tuscany,  and  the  Low  Coon- 
tries,  afforded  a  mai^et  to  a  larger  amount  of  the  products  of  France,  in 
1844,  than  in  1843.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  shipped  to  Martinique,  Brazil,  Bourbon,  Chili,  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
and  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Abticlbs  of  Impost.  Raw  materials  for  manu&cture  comprised 
709,000,000  francs^  or  60  per  cent  of  the  whole  value  of  imports,  in  gene- 
ral conunerce,  and  590,000,000,  or  69  per  cent,  in  specud  commerce. 
Articles  for  consumption  in  their  nigral  state,  comprised  266,000,000 
francs  and  214,000,000  francs,  or  22  per  cent  and  25  per  cent ;  and  arti- 
cles for  consumption,  in  a  manufactured  state,  218,000,000  francs  and 
64,000,000  francs,  or  18  per  cent  and  6  per  cent 

Compared  with  1843,  and  with  the  average  of  die  ^ve  years,  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  importati<m  of  each  of  these  classer  of  articles,  except 
in  these  two  cases,  in  general  commerce  the  imports  of  raw  materius 
for  manu&cture,  were  4  per  cent  less  than  in  1848 ;  and  in  special  com- 
merce, the  imports  of  manufiustured  objects  of  consunption,  meute  1  per 
cent  less  than  the  average  of  the  five  years. 

Cotton  and  sflk  were  the  articles  holding  the  chief  place  among  die  kn- 
ports.  Cotton  amounted  to  111,000,000  francs  in  general  commerce,  aad 
105,000,000  francs  in  special  commerce.  These  sums  toe  less,  by  13 
per  cent  a^  2  per  cent,  than  those  which  fepresent  the  valve  impcxted  kk 
1843. 

The  vakie  of  imports  of  silk  was  103,000,000  francs ;  of  this  61,000,000 
francs  were  consumed  in  manufactures.  This  b  nearly  as  much  as  in 
1843,  and  4,000,000  francs  more  than  the  average  of  the  five  years. 

Hie  Jiralue  of  grain  imported  for  consumption  rose  to  51,000,000  francs. 
In  1843,^it  did  not  exceed  42,000,000  francs.  In  neither  of  the  five  years 
did  it  reach  so  high  an  amount  as  in  1844. 

There  was  an  advance  both  in  the  importaticm  and  in  the  consumption 
of  colonial  sugar.  The  increase  was  9  per  cent  over  1843,  and  14  per 
cent  over  the  average  of  the  five  years,  in  special  commerce,  and  6  per 
cent  and  5  per  ceiA  in  general  commerce. 

In  wool,  imported  for  manufiu^re,  there  was  an  increase  of  28  per 
cent  and  30  per  cent. 

In  1842,  the  value  of  die  oleaginous  seeds  imported  for  consumption, 
was  58,000,000  francs ;  in  1843,  48,000,000  francs  ;  in  1844,  39,000^000 
francs  only. 

The  importr  of  spun  flax  and  hemp  amounted,  in  1844,  to  32,000,000 
francs.  This  was  2,000,000  more  than  in  1843,  but  14,000,000  less  than 
in  1842;  in  whidi  year,  more  was  imported  dian  in  any  other  of  the 
five. 

The  imports  of  linen  and  hempen  fabrics  were  also  less  than  m  1842, 
butffreater,  by  10  per  cent,  than  in  1843. 

'ne  vahie  of  coal  imported  for  consumption,  in  1839,  did  not  exceed 
17,000,000  francs.    In  1844,  it  reached  24,000,000  firancs. 

There  was  an  increase,  in  1844,  both  in  gMomi  and  i^pedal  com- 
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meree,  in  the  importation  of  indigo,  cofiee,  cattle,  horses,  flax,  and  raw  tal- 
low. 

The  most  important  of  the  articles  whose  importation  decreased,  were 
common  wood,  raw  hides,  leaf  tobacco,  olive  oil,  and  un  wrought  copper. 

Articles  of  Expobt.  The  exportation,  both  of  natural  productions 
and  of  manu&ctures,  increased  in  1844.  In  general  commerce,  the  value 
oCthe  first  class  exported  was  18,000,000  francs,  or  7  per  cent — that  of 
the  second  class,  91,000,000,  or  18  per  cent  more  than  in  1843.  The 
value  of  natural  products  exported  was  1  per  cent — that  of  manufactures, 
19  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  five  years  previous. 

Among  the  natural  products,  wines,  brandies,  grain  and  madder  demand 
special  attention. 

The  exportation  of  wines  was  51,000,000  francs ;  less,  by  4,000,000 
francs,  than  in  1841 — ^but  greater  than  in  any  other  year  of  the  five. 

The  value  of  the  brandy  sent  abroad  was  11,000,000  francs;  less,  by 
3,000,000  francs,  than  in  1843. 

The  grain  of  French  production  exported,  amounted  to  nearly  7,000,000 
francs.  This  was  above  1,000,000  francs  more  than  in  1843 ;  but 
6,000,000  francs  less  than  the  average  of  the  five  years. 

Madder  figures  for  10,000,000  francs,  only,  in  the  exports  of  1844. 
This  was  3,000,000  francs  less  than  in  either  of  the  five  previous  years. 

In  the  amount  of  French  manufactures  exported,  remarkable  progress 
was  shown.  The  most  important  of  these  are  woven  fabrics^  which  ad* 
vanced  71,000,000  francs  beyond  the  exports  of  1843.  The  following 
table  gives  that  increase  in  amount  and  per  centage,  for  the  vaiious 
&brics : — 

Cotton  Goods 26,000,000  francs,  or  32  per  cent. 

WooUen  "     24,000,000          "         31        ". 

Silk         "     14,000,000          «         11         ** 

Unen  and  Hempen  goods. 7,000,000         "         31         '< 

Prepared  skins,  paper,  crockery,  glass,  toys,  haberdashery,  wrought 
metals,  perfumery  and  refined  sugar,  likewise  show  an  increase  more  or 
less  great. 

Jewelry,  &shions,  spun  flax,  and  hemp,  are  the  principal  articles  whose 
exportation  fell  ofi*. 

Goods  in  Transitu.  The  amount  of  merchandise  that  passed  through 
the  kingdom,  was  greater  in  1844,  than  at  any  former  period.  Its  value 
was  230,000,000  francs ;  its  weight,  468,512  metrical  quintals, — an  ex- 
cess of  38,000,000  fruncs  and  83,004  metrical  quintals,  over  1843. 

Silk  goods,  reeled  and  thrown  silk,  cotton  goods,  an^  woollen  goods, 
were,  in  point  of  value,  the  most  important  of  the  articles  transported. 
They  alone  comprised  67  per  cent  of  the  whole,  in  value ;  though  in 
weight,  they  held  but  a  secondary  place.  In  point  of  weight,  cotton  wool, 
cast  iron,  sugar  and  coffee,  comprise  more  than  half  of  the  transitory  com- 
merce. 

The  transit  of  cotton  wool,  silk,  and  cochineal,  decreased.  All  other  ar- 
ticles partook  of  the  advance,  in  this  branch  of  trade. 

The  articles  which  crossed  the  French  territory,  were  chiefly  the  pro- 
ducts of  Switzerland,  England,  the  German  League,  the  United  States,  the 
Sardinian  States  and  Belgium.  Nine-tenths,  in  value,  of  all  the  merchan- 
dise transported,  came  frt>m  these  countries.     A  little  more  than  three- 
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fourths  of  all  the  transitory  mercbandise  sent  abroad,  went  to  the  same 
countries. 

The  advance  in  this  branch  of  commerce  waschieflj  in  articles  coming 
from  Belgium  and  the  German  League,  and  in  those  going  to  the  United 
States,  Spain  and  Brazil. 

Wabbhouses.  The  merchandise  of  all  kinds  bonded,  in  1844,  amount* 
ed  to  9,496,528  metrical  quintals,  valued  at  664,000,000  francs — an  ex- 
cess  over  1843,  of  100,236  metrical  quintals,  in  weight,  and  a  decrease, 
in  value,  of  22,000,000  francs.  More  than  one-third  of  the  whole  value  of 
merchandise  warehoused,  was  stored  at  Marseilles,  and  nearly  one-third 
at  Havre.  In  weight,  that  at  Marseilles  was  49  per  cent,  and  that  at 
Havre  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  warehouses  of  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Lyons,  Rouen  and  Dun- 
kirk,  received  27  per  cent  in  value,  and  16  per  cent  in  weight,  of  the  mer- 
chandise bonded. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  goods  stored  at  the  five  prin- 
cipal warehouses,  in  the  years  1839  and  1844 : — 

18S9.  1844. 

Marseilles. . .  r     178,000,000  241,000,000  an  increase  of  35  per  cent. 

Havre 148,000,000  202,000,000             "             86        « 

Paris 29,000,000  43,000,000             "       .48        " 

Bordeaux 65,000,000  59,000,000  a  decrease  of  9  per  cenU 

Nantes 19,000,000  17,000,000            »             11 

The  principal  articles  bonded,  and  their  respective  amounts,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Metriea  Metrical 

Qaintala.  Qniotab. 

Grain 2,674,007  Cocoa,  Coffee  and  Pepper,  383,112 

Coal •.••••....  1,550,036  Oleaginous  Seeds 344,457 

Colonial  Sugar 1,147,739  Olive  Oil 281,950 

Cotton 626,158 

Bounties.  The  sums  paid  on  the  exportation  of  merchandise,  in  1844^ 
under  the  head  of  bounties  and  drawback,  amounted  to  14,798,000  francs. 
This  was  2,000,000  francs  more  than  in  1843.  The  bounties  paid  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fisheries,  are  not  included  here.  They  are  paid  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  increase  was  divided  as  follows  : — 

Woollen  cloths . .    1,210,000  francs.  I  Cotton  cloths . . .       297,000  francs* 
Fire-arms 585,000     **      I  Foreign  sugar. ..       256,000     " 

The  quantity  of  olive  oil  soap  which  received  a  bounty  on  export,  was 
43,000  metrical  quintals.  This  shows  a  falling  off,  compared  with  1843, 
of  14  per  cent. 

Cod  and  Whale  Fisheky.  The  returns  of  the  French  fisheries 
amounted,  in  1844,  to  437,660  metrical  quintals  of  cod-fish,  sperm  and 
whale  oil,  and  whalebone.  In  1843,  they  were  453,870  metrical  quintals. 
The  decrease  was  chiefly  in  pickled  cod  and  in  sperm  and  whale  oil. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  returns  of  dried  cod  and  of  whalebone.  The 
quantity  of  cod  re-exported  with  a  bounty,  was  as  follows : — 
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To  the  French  Colonies 56,559  metrical  quintals,  or  56  per  cent 

Algeria 3,085        "  «  3       ." 

Other  Countries 40,637        **  "  41         " 


Total 100,281  100 

Compared  with  1843,  there  was  an  increase  of  1,295  metrical  quintals. 
Most  of  this  was  in  the  re-exportations  to  Martinique  and  the  different 
American  States. 

Duties  of  all  kinds.  The  duties  received  from  customs  amounted 
to  215,825,704  francs. 

Duties  on  imports 152,114,261  francs. 

"       exports,   navigation,  &c 7,020,290       " 

Tax  on  the  consumption  of  salt • •  56,691,153      *' 

Tlie  duties  received  on  imports  were  8,000,000  francs  more  than  in 
1843.  The  advance  was  chiefly  on  colonial  and  foreign  sugar,  cofiee, 
wool,  grain,  coal,  castings,  cattle,  and  raw  tallow.  There  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  duties  received  on  the  importation 
of  cotton,  olive  oil,  table  fruits,  and  the  oleaginous  seeds. 

The  tax  on  the  consumption  of  salt  fell  off  a  little  less  than  2,000,000 
fitincs. 

Navigation  duties  decreased  300,000  francs. 

Duties  on  exports  and  incidental  receipts  varied  but  slightly. 

The  receipts  were  divided  among  the  various  custom-houses  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Marseilles •  • 36,688,000  francs,  or  17  per  cent. 

Havre 27,126,000         "         13         " 

Paris  (bonded,) 23,476,000         "         11         " 

Bordeaux 13,773,000        "  6        " 

Nantes 12,683,000        "  6        " 

Dunkirk 8,540,000        "  4        " 

Rouen 5,851,000        «  3         " 

Other  custom-houses 87,689,000        "        40        " 

Navigation.  The  maritime  commerce  of  France,  colonial  and  foreign, 
employed  28,227*  vessels,  measuring  3,288,000  tons. 

Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  number  of  shipping,  and  38  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage,  was  under  the  French  flag ;  58  per  cent  of  the  shipping,  and  62 
per  cent  of  the  tonnage,  under  foreign  colors. 

Compared  with  1843,  there  was  an  increase  in  favor  of  the  French 
flag,  of  330  vessels  and  51,000  tons ;  and  a  falling  off,  of  shipping  under 
foreign  colors,  of  99  vessels  and  10,000  tons. 

Steam  navigation  comprises,  of  the  whole,  6,297  vessels,  measuring 
750,000  tons ;  an  increase,  over  1843,  of  608  vessels  and  102,000  tons. 
This  advance  was  divided  between  the  French  and  foreign  flags,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

French  •  •  •  • • •         68  vessels,  measuring  26,000  tons. 

Foreign 540       "  "         76,000     " 

*  This  represents  the  number  of  voyages  made  by  vessels  employed  in  the  maritime 
trade,  bat  does  not  include  those  in  ballast. 
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We  annex,  from  the  French  official  report,  tabular  statements  of  the 
French  export  and  import  trade  with  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Texas, 
as  follows : — 

EZPOBTS  FEOM   FR4NCB  TO  THE   DHITBD  STATES  Df   1844. 


Articlei. 

Silk  goods kilog. 

Woollen  goodi. 

Cotton  goods. 

Rabbit,  hare,  and  beaver  furs... 
Cambric,  lawn,  and  lace.valoe 

Manufactured  skins 

Colored  silks kilog. 

Wines litres 

Crockery,  glass,  dc  crystal.,  .val. 

Haberdashery kilog. 

Madder,  ground  and  unground 

Wool 

Clock  6l  watch  machinery. val. 

Brandies litroe 

General  utensils value 

Straw,  carpets  &.  bundles.... kit. 

Olive  oil 

Pasteboard,  paper,  books,  &c... 

Perfumery 

Table  fruits. 

Manufactures  of  India  Rubber 

Flax  and  hemp  goods 

Fashions value 

Toys , 

Cream  of  tartar 

Manufactured  cork 

Oleaginous  fruits 

Verdigris 

Articles  of  Parisian  industry... 

Unbleached  silks 

Wrought  metals 

flssential  oils. 

Phosphoric  acid 

Soap 

Jewelry 

Prepared  skins 

Liquors litres 

Annate Julog. 

Percussion  caps. 

Prepared  medicines 

Musical  instruments value 

Sulphur kilog. 

Furniture 

Felt  hots 

Other  articles 


QEVmAL 

QoantitT. 
688,401 
908,045 
409,983 
102,491 


39.497 
8,403,102 

'332,534 

1,901,126 

441,946 

2,328,868 

"*38,878 

677,163 

258,816 

135,289 

1,362,555 

85,191 

44,436 

"' 8*1^336 

284,788 

165,681 

542,316 

208,566 

34/422 

5,703 

166,671 

3,396 

6,640 

532,823 

304 

"  83,'708 

124,738 

39,406 

29,182 

1,050,971 


Total.. 


COM  ■KECK. 

Value. 

f.77,755,744 

21,1854231 

9^80,626 

4,099,640 

4,095,430 

3,976,656 

3,752,215 

336,623 

2,823,246 

2,707,828 

1,901.126 

1,767,784 

1,658.655 

1,630,208 

1,3504260 

1.299,176 

1,151,177 

981,370 

947,023 

904,741 

851.910 

776,178 

711,572 

537,884 

498,377 

497.043 

431.169 

417,112 

396,773 

391,360 

369.451 

339.600 

332,000 

319,694 

280,265 

271.189 

251,124 

249,476 

236,436 

202,850 

197,931 

170,209 

143.368 

1344269 

5,677,237 

161.354.436 


■rxcUL 
duantUy. 
379.041 
790,695 
265,990 

16,180 


559 
8,031,618 

"323,903 
1,901,126 


Ct)]nCKKCB. 

Value. 

f.43,788,248 

17,436,164 

5,756,402 

647,200 

3,125,107 

3,958,488 

53,105 

34224,636 

2,776,605 

2,627,122 

1,901,126 


2,328,754 

sisi's 

1,386 

240,113 

134,634 

627,986 

65,785 

33,202 


784279 
205,921 

41,083 
534,521 
206,556 

34,422 

165.'449 
1,861 
6,640 

532,823 
261 

"■72,641 

209 

39,406 

29,051 


787,909 


94,643 
1,630,128 
1,165,580 
126,688 
2,356 
914,667 
942,438 
531,297 
657,850 
601,917 
700,224 
525,556 
360,361 
125,949 
424,923 
417,112 
396,773 


360,668 
186,100 
332.000 
319,694 
181,650 
252,278 
217,923 
418 
236,436 
202,180 
195,987 
143,903 
141,621 
134,269 
4,169,730 

102,007,522 


TMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTO  FRANCE. 


OKNKKAL  COHIIKKCS. 

ArtielM.  Ouantitv.  Value. 

Cotton  wool kilog.  57,517,847  f.l03;532,124 

Leaf  Tobacca 9,061,543  20,841,549 

Raw  tallow  and  laH 7,731,953  4.252,575 

Potash 3,385.165  2,031.093 

Rice 5.121.791  1.947,099 

Pig  Lead 3,210,297  1,444.634 

Oak  stavea No.  3,766.850  1,209,673 

Golddust kilcff.  36,343  1,090,290 


fPBCIAL  GOHMSRCS. 


doantity. 
54,248,522 
9,495,636 
6,651,770 
2.944,746 
3,965,072 
2,735.847 
3,465,233 
36,343 


Value. 
f.97,647,840 
21,839,963 
3,658,474 
1,766,849 
1,484,412 
1,231,131 
1,104,036 
1,090,290 
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IMPORTS  FROM  UVITBD  STATES    DITO  FRAHCB— OOATIA  UKU. 


OSNSRAI.  COMMSECB. 

.            Artlele*.  Qaantlty.  Value. 

Rough  whalebone kilog.  198,511  r.694,789 

Coffee. 748,697  636,392 

Salt  meat : 871,210  609.847 

Raw  hides value      481,516 

Dye-woods kilog.  2,394,352  478,870 

Quercitron 1,108,892  399,202 

Gum  copal 145,305  348,732 

Pitch 3,444,322  344,432 

Tea 29,912  179,472 

Raw  wax 89.080  178,160 

Silk  goods. 1,688  165,184 

Manufactured  tobacco 22,263  142,483 

Grain  (ground) «... ,  319,279  111,634 

Woollen  shawls 712  101,816 

Arachides 89.525  67,144 

EseenUal  oils. 2,043  66,720 

Cabinet  woods 211,078  65,313 

Pearls, , ..graramo*  3,110  62,200 

Cocoa kUog.  65,383  58.845 

Pure  copper 27,226  54,452 

Broom  grass 53,254  53.254 

Hops 36.691  45.863 

Vanilla HI  27,750 

Pimento » 

Other  articles 797,600 


■PBCIAL 

OOADtity. 

133.149 

285,307 

21,452 

**320;455 

922,800 

76.767 

2,904,733 

196 

65,656 

2 

227 

188.467 

"90,6a2 

1.317 

256,227 

2,550 

147,823 

25,918 

53,254 

24,188 

156 

29.034 


Total.. 


142.520.707 

EXPORTS   FROM   FRANCE  TO  MEXICO. 


ArtiolM. 

Cotton  goods kilog. 

Silkgrods 

Linen  and  hemp  goods 

Woollen  goods 

Paper,  books,  and  engravings. 
Crockery,  glass.  &,  crystal. .  val. 

Wines. litrea 

Prepared  skins. value 

Haberdashery kilog. 

Perfumery 

Wrought  metals 

Machinery  and  in8truments.val. 

Arms kilog. 

Brandy  and  liquors litrea 

Jewelry kilog. 

-Other  articles 


OKNIRAL 

QaantHv. 

144,445 

25,660 

583,693 

44,147 

105,982 


272,628 

25,068 
24.923 
27,773 


11,386 

62,193 

22 


COMMKRCB. 

VaUi«. 

f.3,493,793 

3,005,370 

2,729,841 

993,068 

433,602 

400,044 

339,097 

216,720 

186,816 

174,461 

129,417 

112,602 

110,573 

96,430 

52,828 

1,348,314 


Total. 


13,822,976 

IMPORTS   FROM   MEXICO  INTO  PRAIICE. 
OBHSEAL  OOlUf  ■RCC, 


Aftiele*.  Ouantiu. 

Cochineal ;.,..kilog.  122,103 

Vanilla. 7,096 

Dye-woods 5,942,042" 

Raw  hides r value      

SarsapariUa kilog.  63,870 

Jalap.root 42,966 

Flr-wood stores  412 

Copper kilog.  3,948 

Other  articles value  

Total 


Value, 

f.3,663,080 

1,774,000 

1,188,408 

351,861 

191,610 

137,491 

12,360 

7,896 

55,631 

7,382^7 


COMllKaoS. 

Value. 

f.466,022 

242.511 

15.016 

669,711 

64,091 

332,208 

184,241 

290,473 

1,176 

131,312 

220 

1,453 

65,840 

34,220 
81,094 
51.000 

133,041 
51,836 
534^54 
30.235 
39,000 
40,648 

692,699 

133,5614242 


MTmCUL 

Quantity. 
122,570 

20,612 
580,090 

42,500 
105,492 


271,844 

'23V863 
24,812 
26,997 


588 

56,689 

19 


COMMSICI. 

Value. 

f5,917322 

2,402,960 

2,657,624 

955,773 

430,186 

341,718 

338,465 

216,720 

177,636 

173,684 

126,016 

112,602 

9,267 

85,036 

40,988 

957,175 

11,94337: 


mciAL  coMimtoa. 

Value. 

f.2,408,393 

778,750 

1,123,167 

425,493 

85,509 

19,245 

12,360 

1,226382 

39,474 


QuanUtT. 

80,280 

3,115 

5.615,835 

"28303 

6,014 

412 

613,191 


6,118,7rj 
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EXPORTS  FROU  FRAKCE  TO  TEXAS. 


Articles. 

Wines litres 

Bnmdyaad  liquors 

Silk  and  velvet  ribbons... kiiog. 

Colored  paper 

Crockery,  glass,  &,  crystal. .  .val. 

Refined  sugar « kilog. 

Other  articles value 


QKNKRAL  COMMKRCI. 


Qu&ntitj. 

54,807 

13,384 

85 

2,749 


2,191 


Value. 

f.14,198 

12,801 

10,200 

6,872 

5,438 

2,629 

15,048 


Total.. 


67,186 

mrORTS  FROM   TEXAS   INTO  FRANCE. 


Article*. 

Cotton-wooL kilog. 

Masts No. 

Oak  staves 

Raw  hides value 

Other  articles 


SKlfKRAL   COMBCmCB. 


Quantity. 

53,483 

114 

23,627 


Total.. 


Value. 

f.96,269 

11,400 

8,269 

3,841 

5,543 

125,322 


■rtCUL  COMBSXCV. 

anaoUty.  Valne^ 

S4,737  f.14,093 

13,384  12,801 

85  lO^JOO 

2,749  6,872 

5,43S 

!!!!!',  li'iftB 

61.592 


■PKCIAI.  COMMBBCK. 

aoantity.  Value. 

45,509  f.81,916 

114  1],40(> 

23,627  8,269 

3,755 

2,685 

107,965 


MERCANTILE  LAW   CASES. 


SALVORS — NEOLIGEKCE — ^DIMIinTTION  OF  SALVAGE. 

Where  essential  service  has  been  rendered,  the  amount  of  compensation  for  that  serviop 
may  not  only  be  diminished  by  reason  of  the  subsequent  negligence  or  misconduct  of 
the  salvors,  but  all  reward  may  be  for^ited. 

A  ship  in  great  distress  was  taken  by  the  salvors  to,  and  anchored  in,  a  place  of  compara- 
tive safety :  she  might  have  been  placed  in  perfect  safety^  if  the  salvors  bad  then  availed 
themselves  of  further  assistance,  which  was  oflered,  bat  instead  of  so  doing,  they  leA  her 
at  anchor  for  six  hours,  while  they  proceeded  for  ropes  and  spars  to  their  own  port : — 
Held,  that  the  salvors  had  not  conducted  themselves  with  due  regard  to  the  lives  and 
property  on  board  the  ship,  and  that  the  amount  of  salvage  must  be  diminished. 

In  the  British  Court  of  Admiralty.  Before  the  Right  Honorable  S.  Lushiogton. 
The  Dosseitei—July  18th,  1846. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  owners,  master,  and  crew  of  thepilot  lugger 
Pet,  to  recover  remuneration  for  services  rendered,  on  the  24th  of  i^bruary,  to 
the  Dosseitei,  an  Austrian  brig  hound  from  London  to  Trieste,  the  value  of  the 
ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  being  estimated  at  £10,000.  She  left  St.  Katharine's 
Docks  00  the  15th  of  February,  but  before  she  got  out  of  the  channel,  experienced 
very  severe  weather,  which  caused  her  to  labor  extremely.  On  the  22nd,  a.  tre- 
mendous sea  struck  her,  causing  her  bowsprit  to  break  rig^ht  over  the  fis^re-head, 
carrying  away  the  fore^mast  and  main-mast,  the  latter  close  to,  and  the  former 
four  feet  from  the  deck,  breaking  the  caboose  and  starboard  rails  in  several  places ; 
the  whole  of  the  masts,  yards,  sails,  &c.,  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
striking  heavily  against  her.  The  master  and  crew,  fearing  that  some  other 
planks  miffht  lie  started,  and  beinff  in  so  perilous  a  situation,  came  to  the  j^solu- 
tion,  for  the  safety  of  their  lives,  the  ship  and  the  cargo,  to  cut  away  the  rigsing 
close  to  the  rails,  and  after  much  difficulty,  they  accomplished  this,  and  got  clear 
of  the  wreck ;  jury-masts  were  then  rigged,  and  other  measures  adopted,  and  she 
returned  towards  the  Bristol  Channel.  On  the  23rd,  fearing  a  lee-shore,  they  bore 
up  for  the  Scilly  Islands ;  and  on  the  24th,  saw  St  Affnes  Light,  bearing  north- 
east, distant  about  twelve  miles.  At  eight  A.  M.,  they  noisted  a  signal  for  a  pilot, 
or  as  a  signal  of  distress.  In  that  situation  they  were  perceived  by  the  salvors, 
eight  in  number,  who  immediately  put  off  to  their  aid,  and  boarded  her  about  two 
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miles  from  the  anchorage  and  port  of  New  Grimsby — the  lugger  took  them  ia  tow 
for  about  five  minutes,  and  then  let  go  the  anchor  in  twenty-two  fathoms.  The 
master  of  the  Dosseitei  wished  them  to  take  the  vessel  further  in ;  but  they  al- 
leged their  ropes  were  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  sent  the  lugger  to  St. 
Mary's  for  a  hawser,  though  another  cutter,  the  Antelope,  had  come  up  and  offer- 
ed her  assistance.  The  hawser  bein^  procured,  and  additional  spars  and  sails, 
the  brig  was  conducted  in  safety  into  P^ew  Grimsby. 

Dr.  Lushdcgtok,  addressing  himself  to  the  Trinity  Masters : — ^'*  There  are  two 
or  three  questions  on  this  occasion,  respecting  which  I  shall  wish  to  avail  myself 
of  the  benefit  of  your  advice.  In  order  to  put  these  questions  clearly,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  advert,  but  shortly,  to  some  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
case,  because  I  think  the  great  and  most  important  facts  are  uncontradicted.  The 
<)ue8tion  is  as  to  the  result  of  these  facts,  and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
them.  This  was  a  foreign  vessel  leaving  the  port  of  London,  and  going  to  the 
Mediterranean  with  a  valuable  cargo,  the  admitted  value  being  more  than  j£lO,000. 
After  she  had  got  out  of  the  channel,  she  met  with  tempestuous  weather ;  the  con- 
sea  uence  of  which  was,  she  became  dismasted  in  latitude  47  deg.  North  and  lonffi- 
tude  9  de^.  60  min.  West.  The  master  and  crew  immediately  resorted  to  ue 
usual  metnods  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  damage  as  well  as.  they  could. 
They  then  proceeded  towards  the  Bristol  Channel,  according  to  dieir  own  state- 
ment ;  but,  finding  the  wind  came  on  from  the  South,  they  directed  their  course  to 
the  Scillv  Islands,  and  did  so,  notwithstanding  the  state  of  the  wind  and  the  wea- 
ther, skilfully  and  successfully.  On  the  24th,  they  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  harbor  of  New  Grimsby, — at  what  precise  distance  is  one  of  the  contested 
facts  in  the  case,  which,  1  believe,  it  wUi  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to 
solve.  But  there  always  is  this  difference  as  to  the  precise  spot  at  which  a  ves- 
sel is  boarded,  and  the  precise  length  of  time  it  takes  to  brmg  a  Tessel  into  a 
place  of  safety ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance  as  respects  the  questions  which  we  have  to  determine.  A 
vessel  belonging  to  St.  Mary's  went  out  to  her  assistance ;  and  here  arises  the  first 
question,  whether  there  was  a  signal  for  a  pilot  or  a  signal  of  distress.  It  has  al- 
ways been  held  by  mc,  as  long  as  I  have  presided  in  this  court,  and  the  same 
principle  was  acted  upon  by  my  predecessors,  that  where  a  dispute  arises  as  to 
whether  it  be  a  flag  of  distress  or  a  flag  for  a  pilot,  we  must  determine  that  fact  by 
the  state  of  the  vessel  itself.  Every  day's  experience  shows  us  that  on  the  one 
side  it  is  said  to  be  a  signal  of  distress,  and,  on  the  other,  for  a  pilot.  I  should  say, 
on  the  present  occasion,  that,  even  if  the  master  intended  it  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  flag  for  a  pilot,  it  would  make  no  difference  in  this  case :  because,  when  a 
vessel  is  in  the  condition  this  was  in,  notwithstanding  all  that  was  done  to  refit 
her,  her  master  is  not  in  a  condition  to  say,  "Give  me  a  common  pilot,"  A  pilot, 
or  any  oue  else,  who  takes  charge  of  a  vessel  in  her  condition  to  bring  her  to  a 
place  of  safety,  does  more  than  a  pilot  is  bound  by  his  duty  to  do  for  ordmary  pilot 
compensation.  But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
is  not  the  duty  of  a  pilot  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel ;  but  if  he  does  take  charge 
of  her  in  this  state  and  condition,  he  is  entitled  to  a  higher  reward  than  the  sum 
prescribed  for  common  pilotage.  The  salvors  then  came  on  board,  and  they  then 
thought  she  had  not  sufficient  sail  to  carry  her  to  New  Grimsby,  and  they  sent 
their  own  boat  away  to  bring  a  quantity  of  additional  spars  for  hoisting  more  sail ; 
and  this  duty  was,  according  to  their  account,  attended  with  very  great  danger, 
considering  the  state  of  the  wind  and  the  weather.  Upon  this  point,  I  want  your 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  pilot  and  men,  having  boarded 
the  vessel,  to  go  back  in  their  own  boat,  and  procure  these  spars  and  sails. 
Whether  that  was  necessary,  and  attended  with  danger,  is  the  first  question. 
To  pass  on :  this  was  done,  and  the  vessel  was  afterwards  conducted  till  she 
came  where  she  was  taken  in  fbw,  at  a  later  period,  by  the  pilot  cutter.  She 
was  conducted  with  facility  to  Shipman's  Heaa,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  got 
round  the  head,  she  was  anchored  m  twenty-two  fathoms  water.  So  far,  I  do 
jiot  know  that  there  is  any  point  which  requires  further  consideration ;  for  I  do 
not  kn^w  that  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  that  all  this  was  rightly  and  properly 
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done.  It  was  attempted  to  be  argued,  that  the  vessel  might  bkve  beeq  cairied 
into  the  harbor  at  once ;  but,  looking  at  the  evidence,  I  do  not  think  that  this  is 
proved.  The  vessel,  then,  is  brought  to  anchor ;  and  here  arises  a  qnestion  of 
very  considerable  importance,  whicn  is,  whether  the  vessel,  so  ancliored,  was 
in  a  state  of  safety,  or  whether  she  was  exposed  to  risk ;  and  whether,  not  only 
according  to  the  evidence,  but  according  to  your  nautical  experience,  being  ao- 
quainted  with  the  state  and  condition  ol  these  islands,  and  what  supplies  they 
could  properly  furnish,  you  are  of  opinion  there  was  improper  conduct  on  behalf 
of  the  pilot  lugger,  which,  instead  of  attempting  to  procure  all  the  warps  that 
might  nave  been  had  in  the  neighborhood,  left  the  vessel  in  that  situation  for  six 
hours,  and  went  to  St  Mary's.  This  is  a  very  important  question ;  because,  if  it 
was  their  duty  to  have  immediately  adopted  every  measure  in  their  power  to  bring 
the  vessel  further  on,  and  to  place  her  in  a  state  of  safety,  and  it  they  wilfoUy 
neglected  so  to  do,  with  a  view  of  keeping  to  themselves  the  whole  reward,  of  the 
service,  to  the  disregard  of  the  safety  of  me  property,  unquestionably  it  will  con- 
siderably deteriorate  from  any  merit  they  may  possess,  and  take  from  any  reward 
to  which  the  court  might  consider  them  otherwise  entitled." 

Having  received  the  opinion  of  the  Trinity  Masters, 

Dr.  LusniNGTON  resumed : — "  The  gentlemen  who  have  favored  me  with  their 
assistance,  are  of  opinion  that,  considering  the  state  of  the  wind,  this  vessel  was, 
at  the  time  she  was  boarded  by  the  pilot  lugger,  sufficiently  under^mmand  to 
have  accomplished  her  voyage  to  her  then  intended  port,  namely,  Sbipman'sHead  ; 
ibsX  there  was  no  necessity  for  procuring  further  materials  from  on  board  the  pilot 
vessel,  or  adopting  those  measures  which  were  pursued  by  her.  They  think  the 
lugger  rendered  assistance  and  was  of  service  to  the  ship,  by  towing  her  round 
the  point  so  as  to  bring  her  to  anchor  offShipman's  Head,  and  the  brinffing  her  to 
anchor  was  a  proper  measure ;  but  that,  having  so  done,  it  was  their  duty  imme- 
diatelv  to  have  availed  themselves  of  every  possible  assistance  in  order  to  have 
completed  their  undertaking,  and  have  brought  the  vessel  further  up,  so  as  to  have 
put  her  in  a  place  of  safety ;  that  she  was,  during  the  time  she  lay  there,  exposed 
to  risk  and  danger,  in  case  the  wind  had  changed.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  fact, 
whether  they  had  additional  means  at  their  command,  and  whether  those  means 
would  be  sufficient,  looking  at  the  evidence,  I  am  inclined  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  would  have  been  ample  means  without  sending  to  St  Mary's,  and 
incurring  a  delay  of  six  hours ;  that  there  would  have  been  sufficient  ropes  to  con- 
duct this  vessel  to  a  place  of  safety.  But,  whether  these  ropes  would  have  been 
sufficient  or  not,  the  Trinity  Masters  are  of  opinion,  that  those  on  board  who 
came  from  the  pilot  lugger,  ought  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  assistance 
proflered  by  the  Antelope,  and  the  ropes  on  board  her,  and  any  other  ropes  which 
could  be  obtained.  They  ought  to  have  made  every  effort  to  bring  the  vessel  fur- 
ther up,  instead  of  leaving  her  where  she  was.  The  question  is,  m  these  circum- 
stances, to  what  extent  the  court  ought  to  allow  remuneration  of  these  parties.  I 
should  be  veir  reluctant  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  last  act  of  these  sal- 
vors was  wilfully  done ;  that  is  to  say,  that  thev  deliberately,  foreseeing  a  proba- 
bility of  danger,  would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  means  which  o^red  of  putting 
this  vessel  into  a  place  of  safety ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  to  themselves  the 
whole  of  the  reward  which  had  been  ofiered,  deliberately,  and  with  malice  afore- 
thought, as  it  were,  led  the  vessel  at  anchor,  and  proceeded  to  St  Mark's.  I  am 
inclined  to  take  this  view  of  the  matter,  that  it  was  done  without  sufficient  reflec- 
tion and  thought,  though  undoubtedly  actuated  bv  the  improper  motive  of  keeping 
to  themselves  the  whole  of  this  reward.  Were  1  of  opinion  that  they  had  declmed 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Antelope,  dr  attempted  to  procure  ropes 
from  the  shore,  with  a  wilful  and  deliberate  disregard  to  the  safety  of  this  vessel, 
and  that  they  were  entirely  and  exclusively  actuated  by  the  hope  of  gain,  it  would 
be  my  duty  to  pronounce  against  this  claim  altogether.  But  I  think  I  should  go 
too  far,  if,  in  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  I  visited  these  men  with  so  heavy  a 
punishment.  But  these  considerations  do  operate  upon  my  mind,  and  very  forci- 
oly,  to  induce  me  to  make  a  diminution  of  the  amount  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  given  to  them.    I  should  have  thought,  that,  looking  to  the  great  value 
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of  this  veeael ;  looking  to  her  damaged  state  and  condition,  and  looking  to  the  pro- 
bable  danger  at  that  tempestuoas  season  of  the  year,  in  which  she  might  have 
been  placed  hj  a  change  of  wind  and  an  alteration  in  the  weather,  they  would 
have  been  entitled  to  a  considerable  reward,  even  for  the  short  services  which 
they  did  perform.  Seeing  of  how  ffreat  importance  it  was  to  those  whose  lives 
were  risked  on  board  this  vessel,  and  to  those  whose  property  was  there,  that  she 
should  have  been  placed  in  a  state  of  safety  as  soon  as  possible,  I  should  have 
allotted  a  large  sum ;  but  seeing  that  these  persons  have  not  conducted  themselves 
with  the  propriety  they  ought,  I  shall  diminish  that  sum.  The  amount  I  shall 
allot  will  be  j£60.  With  re^rd  to  the  costs,  I  think  I  must  allow  them  to  the  sal- 
vors, because  otherwise  I  give  them  nothing.  But  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, and  to  be  well  known,  that  the  court  always  will,  and  in  another  case 
probably  mav,  visit  with  great  severity  conduct  on  the  part  of  salvors,  who  do  not 
avail  themselves,  in  cases  of  danger,  of  any  proposed  assistance,  to  bring  a  vessel 
into  perfect  security. 

FBOMISSORY  KOTE. — ACTION  OF  ASStJHFSIT. 

In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  (1847,)  before  Judge  Hubbard. 
William  P.  Thompson,  r,  William  Shepherd. 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit,  commenced  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas^ 
on  a  promissory  note,  dated  November  16,  1843,  for  the  som  of  $200,  payable  in 
ninety  days  from  date,  made  by  the  defendant  to  Charles  Beaumont,  or  order,  en- 
dorsed by  Beaumont  to  S.  C.  Bugbee,  and  bv  Bugbee  to  the  plaintiff.  The  defence 
set  up  was,  Uiat  the  note  was  given  by  defendant  to  Beaumont,  and  by  him  endorsed 
to  Bugbee,  without  consideration,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  Bugbee,  and  that 
it  was  transferred  by  Bugbee  to  the  plaintifis  after  it  had  become  overdue. 

The  facts,  as  they  appeared  in  evidence  upon  the  trial,  were  these : — Beaumont 
and  his  wife  conveyed  certain  land  upon  Jamaica  Plain  to  Shepherd,  for  three 
cents' per  foot,  he  a^eeing  to  peonit  ^Beaumont  to  negotiate  sales  of  it,  and  to  re- 
ceive for  himself  all  that  he  could  sell  it  for  beyond  that  price.  Accordingly 
Beaumont  negotiated  a  sale  to  Bugbee  of  a  part  of  the  land  at  four  cents  per  foot, 
making  a  difference  of  six  or  seven  hundrea  dollars,  and  Shepherd  conveyed  to 
Bugbee,  and  took  back  a  mortgage  to  secure  the  purchase  money.  Beaumont 
testified  that  he  had  released  Shepherd  from  his  engagement,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerned this  lot,  before  the  note  in  question  was  made. 

To  induce  Bugbee  to  purchase  the  land  and  build  a  dwelling-house  upon  it, 
Beaumont,  owning  a  tract  of  land  adjoining,  and  believing  that  it  would  be  bene- 
fited by  the  erection  of  the  house,  promised  Bugbee  to  loan  him,  to  aid  in  building 
the  house,  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  it.  And 
Bugbee  testified  that  he  would  not  have  made  the  purchase  and  undertaken  to 
build  without  this  promise  from  Beaumont  Bugbee  commenced  building,  and 
Beaumont,  when  called  upon  by  him  for  part  of  the  money,  procured,  with  Bug- 
bee*s  assent,  the  note  in  question  from  Shepherd,  and  endorsed  it  to  Bugbee,  who 
gave  him  a  receipt  for  it,  promising  to  account  for  the  amount  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  house.  Beaumont  testified  that  Shepherd  received  no  consider^ 
ation  for  the  note,  and  that  if  Shepherd  were  obliged  to  pay  it,  he  should  be  bound 
to  repay  him.  Bugbee  endorsed  the  note,  and  hs3  it  discounted ;  but  at  its  matu- 
rity it  was  protested  for  non-payment,  and  Bugbee,  as  second  endorser,  took  it  up, 
and  afterwards  transferred  it  to  the  present  pfaintifii  to  pay  for  work  done  on  the 
house.    The  house  had  not  been  sold  at  the  time  of  the  tnal. 

The  presiding  judge  instructed  the  jury,  that  the  note  having  been  taken  by  the 
plaintifiEs  after  it  had  become  due,  it  was  subject  in  their  bands  to  all  the  objec- 
tions and  equities  to  which  it  was  liable  in  the  hands  of  Bugbee ;  and  that  if  it 
was  made  for  his  accommodation,  they  could  not  recover ;  but  that  if  Beaumont 
procured  the  note  from  Shepherd,  and  endorsed  it  to  Bugbee  in  pursuance  of  a 
valid  agreement  to  lend  him  money,  to  be  repaid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  house, 
it  coald  not  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  rule  of  law,  as  to  accommodation 
notes  without  consideration,  negotiated  when  overdue,  although  the  note  might 
have  been  made  by  Shepherd  for  Beaumont's  acconmuktation,  without  considm- 
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tion.  The  defendant's  counsel  requested  the  judge  to  instruct  the  jury,  that  if 
Shepherd,  when  he  gave  the  note,  were  ignorant  of  Beaumont's  promise  to  Bnp- 
bee,  above  stated,  their  verdict  should  be  for  defendant.  But  the  instructions 
of  the  court  were,  that  if  Shepherd  were  a  party  to  the  agreement  with  Bugbee, 
and  gave  the  note  to  be  transferred  to  him  instead  of  money,  and  the  note  were 
transferred  to  the  plaintiffs  before  the  sale  of  the  house,  they  were  entitled  to  re- 
cover ;  but  that  if  it  were  made  by  Shepherd  for  Bugbee's  accommodation,  without 
knowledge  of,  and  assent  to  the  agreement  with  respect  to  repayment,  they  could 
not  recover. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintifls,  and  the  defendant  excepted  to  the 
rulings  and  instructions  of  the  court,  as  stated  above. 

HuBBAED,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court.  The  instructions  of  the  coart 
below  were  held  to  be  correct.  The  note  appeared  to  have  been  given  by  the  de- 
fendant to  Beaumont  for  his  accommodation, — not  for  the  accommodation  of  Bog- 
bee.  And  in  order  to  affect  it  in  the  hands  of  the  p^sent  plaintiff,  it  lay  with  the 
defendant  to  bring  home  to  Bugbee  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  its  want  of  con- 
sideration. 

Exception^  overruled,  and  judgment  on  the  verdict 
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LOAN  OF  THE  UOTTED  STATES  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT — AN  BV1DENCB  OF  POWER  AND  RESOVECas 
OF  THE   NATION — VALUE  OF  THE    PRECIOTTS  METALS  EN  ENGLAND— OONStrMPTION  OF  BREAI>- 

STUFFS,  AND  BULLION  IN  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND — PRICES  OF  LEADING  IMPORTS  IN  LONDON 

BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  LOAN — IRISH  LAND  SYSTEM — IMPORTS  AND  DUTIES  AT  NEW  YORE  FOR 
FOUR  MONTHS,  1846,  *47 — PRICES  OF  EXCHANGE  AT'  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ORLEANS — EX- 
PORTS OF  BREADSTUFPS  TO  ENGLAND— RECEIPTS  OF  PRODUCE— UNETED  STATES  MINT,  ETC, 
ETC. 

In  our  last  number  we  referred,  among  those  general  features  which  the  mar- 
kets present  most  prominently,  to  the  contraction  of  a  loan  of  022,000,000  by  the 
federal  government.  Of  this  amount,'bids  for  $18,000,000  were  received  to  the 
10th  April,  which,  being  Saturday,  resulted  in  the  promulgation  of  the  contracts 
on  Monday,  the  12th.  Some  surprise  was  manifested  at  the  fact,  that  the  total 
bids  amounted  to  more  than  9^1^00,000,  or  three  times  as  much  as  was  required. 
Of  this  amount,  $55,000,000  was  above  par,  and  $18,000,000  at  a  premium;  of 
which,  $16,000,000  was  awarded  to  Corcoran  &  Riggs,  at  Washington  ; 
$1,600,000  to  Elisha  Riggs,  in  New  York,  and  $500,000  to  another  broker-house 
in  Wall-street.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  notes  sold  at  3  per  cent  prcminni 
the  day  after  the  bids  were  known,  and  subsequently  at  4  per  cent  The 
leading  capitalists  of  New  York  and  Boston,  who,  together,  have  heretofore  con- 
trolled operations  of  this  nature,  were  left  without  a  dollar ;  but  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  large  quantities  had  been  taken  to  sell,  and  at  the  board  all  brokers 
showed  a  disposition  to  sell  at  3  per  cent  premium.  Considerable  dissatisfaction 
was  manifested  at  the  manner  in  which  the  bids  were  taken.  It  was  intimated, 
that,  from  the  fact  of  there  being  no  specified  time  and  manner  for  opening,  that 
parties  at  Washington  might  have  obtained  information  from  other  bids  to  guide 
their  own  offers.  The  recent  English  loan  of  £8,000,000,  was  conducted  in  a 
difierent  manner.  A  day  and  hour  being  appointed,  the  Ministers  met  the' lead- 
ing capitalists  of  London,  and  the  former  laid  upon  the  table  a  sealed  paper  con- 
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taining  the  lowest  terms  that  the  government  felt  anthorized  to  take.  The  offers 
were  then  taken,  and  that  of  Mr.  Rothschild's,  being  894  P^r  cent  for  a  3  per 
cent  stock,  was  accepted  as  the  highest ;  and  inasmuch  as  that  it  was  higher 
than  the  government  proposals,  the  latter  were  not  opened.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  a  fairer  mode  of  proceeding  than  that  adopted  at  Washington ;  but,  connivance 
being  supposed  possible,  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  more  effectually  guarded  against 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  facts  are,  that  those  who  would  offer  par 
only  to  the  government,  must  now  pay  3  percent  premium  to  individuals  ;  where- 
as, those  who  offered  i  a  |  premium,  got  the  stock.  It  is  true  that  two  circum- 
stances operated  in  favor  of  the  value  of  the  stock  alter  the  bids  were  closed. 
These  were,  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  amount  of  the  bids.  The  news 
of  the  first  reached  Wtishington  on  Friday,  and  was  in  New  York  early  on  Satur- 
day ;  too  late  to  affect  bids,  but  it  was  sufficiently  early  in  Washington,  and  could 
not  have  been  foreseen.  The  amount  bid  could  not  have  been  known  until  all  the 
tenders  were  opened.  The  fact,  that  an  amount  of  capital  so  unprecedented  in 
this  country  was  seeking  investment,  gave  great  additional  value  to  the  stock, 
which  was  again  enhanced  by  the  prospect  of  peace. 

The  circumstances  themselves  are  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  inasmuch 
as  that  they  speak  volumes  in  favor  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation, 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  displays,  in  a  great  emergency,  the  most 
ample  means  within  itself,  and  discloses  its  independence  of  foreign  financial  aid. 
The  taunt,  that  the  United  States  could  not  go  to  war  without  loans  from  Europe, 
cannot  now  be  repeated.  It  being  established  that  the  military  and  financial  re- 
sources of  the  nation  are  fully  equal  to  any  and  every  emergency,  the  Union  has 
nothing  henceforth  to  dread  from  foreign  aggression ;  a  fact,  which  will  probably 
do  more  to  shield  her  from  the  horrors  of  war  than  almost  any  other  considerations. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  because  $58,000,000  have  been  offered 
the  government  and  but  $18,000,000  accepted,  that  therefore  there  are  $40,000,000 
seeking  investment.  It  is  the  case,  to  some  extent ;  but  many  of  the  offers  were 
from  persons  without  present  means,  and  who  depended  upon  the  sale  of  the  stock 
at  a  profit  to  make  good  the  contract.  To  a  considerable  extent,  however,  prob- 
ably $15,000,000,  funds  have  been  collecting,  to  await  the  bids.  Of  these,  a 
proportion  will  be  demanded  by  the  government,  and  the  remainder  seek  other 
channels  of  investment ;  hence,  a  more  abundant  money  market  is  looked  for. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  unusual  display  of  capital  for  investment,  has  been 
made  simultaneously  with  the  operation  of  the  new  system  of  finance  brought 
into  operatbn  by  the  government.  This  system  has,  however,  been  supported  by 
very  unusual  circumstances  in  Europe.  In  1844,  when  the  Bank  of  England  was 
re-chartered,  the  hard  money  principle  was  applied  to  it  with  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  rigor.  The  efi^ct  of  this  was,  as  we  have  remarked  in  former  num- 
bers, to  cause  the  precious  metals  to  be  more  valuable  in  England,  as  compared 
to  other  commodities,  than  they  had  previously  been  since  the  American  war  of 
independence ;  and  as  the  paper  system  had  been  gradually  extending  itself  in  the 
smaller  channels  of  commerce,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  precious  metals 
were  consequently  losing  their  valUe  there,  at  the  same  time  that  their  value  in 
England  was  becoming  enhanced.  From  this  general  cause  grew  the  fact,  that 
the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  July,  1846,  was  greater  than  it  had  ever 
before  been,  and  that  this  took  place  simultaneously  with  inordinate  importations 
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of  com.    An  importation  of  corn  ^  set  does  not  necessarily  derange  the  ^ 
changes.    The  mere  fltct  that  com,  or  any  other  one  article  is  imported,  does  jkqfi 
produce  an  export  of  coin.    It  is  only  when  a  gen^ra^rise  in  prices,  growing  o^t 
of  an  inflated  currency,  causes  the  sum  of  the  imported  goods  and  produce  to  ex- 
ceed the  aggregate  money-value  of  the  goods  exported,  that  a  portion  of  the  pr^ 
'  clous  metals  is  required  to  make  up  the  halance.    This  may  happen  without  aa 
I  importation  of  com,  and  did  so  during  the  few  years  that  ended  in  the  revulsion 
I  of  1837,  during  which  no  com  was  imported.    It  was  to  guard  against  this,  that 
the  specie  principle  was  adopted  in  the  re-charter  of  the  bank ;  and  that  it  has 
fully  answered  the  anticipations,  is  manifest  in  the  state  of  the  bullion  and  moo^ 
market  after  the  importation  of  such  quantities  of  foreign  food  as  were  consumed 
in  England,  in  1846.    The  following  are  the  quantities  of  grain  and  floor  conr 
sumed  in  England,  for  each  of  the  last  five  years,  and  the  bullion  in  bank  at  the 
end  of  each  year : — 

1841.        184t.         1844.         184».         1846. 

Grain qre.     2,945,398    3,172,349    2,533,631    1,344,221  4,305,38S 

Flour cwt.     1,275,656    1,146,063       716,890       632.047  3,409,944 

Indian  meal «         5     126,954 

Bullion  in  bank,  Dec.  31...  i;9,984,000  12,078,000  14,828,416  13,325,886  14,951,550 

These  enormous  quantities  entered  for  consumption,  did  not  aifect  prices  nor 
diminish  the  amount  of  specie  in  bank.  In  January,  1837,  however,  ten  years 
previously,  a  convulsioa  had  been  produced  through  high  prices.  We  may  take, 
from  a  London  price  current,  prices  of  leading  articles  of  import . — 

FBICES  IN  L6inX)N  FOR  JANUARY — 


Ashes,  United  States  pots 

"  "  pearls... 
Coffee,  St  Domingo.. 

**       Brazil,  

Cotton,  Greorgia  bowed 

Indigo,.. 

Iron,  Swedish 

Oil,  linseed...... 

Seed,  clover 

Pepper,  Sumatra 

Silk,  China  Tsatlee. 

Tea,  Bohea , , 

Tobacco,  Kentucky  fine 

Turpentine 

Wool,  Electoral 


1817. 

1847, 

DecreM*. 

£s.  d. 

£  B.  d. 

£  :  d. 

1  17  0 

1  10  0 

0    7    0 

2000 

2  10  0 

1  12  0 

0  18    0 

2  10  0 

1  16  0 

0  14    0 

0  00  9i 

0  00  7} 

000    1} 

0    86 

0    64 

0    2    3 

14  10  0 

12  00  0 

2  10    0 

1  17  0 

1    60 

Oil    0 

2  16  0 

2   50 

Oil    0 

0  00  31 

0  00  21 

0  00    0| 

1    50 

0  18  0 

0    7    0 

0    14 

0    50 

000  11 

0  00  5} 

0  00  5i 

a  00  01 

0  12  0 

010  3 

0    1    9 

0    60 

0    34 

0   2    8 

These  are  sufficient  to  show  the  great  difference  between  the  general  level  of 
prices  in  England,  in  1837  and  in  1847,  and  to  account  for  the  fact  of  the  large 
imports  of  foreign  food  not  having  materially  disturbed  the  exchanges.  The  in- 
flation of  prices  that  took  place  in  1837,  was,  by  the  new  bank  charter,  prevented 
from  returning,  in  1846,  when  specie  had  become  so  abimdant.  Something  simi- 
lar to  this  operation  has  been  the  case  here.  Fortuitous  circumstances  have  com- 
pelled England  to  buy  inordinate  quantities  of  American  produce,  at  a  time  when 
various  combined  causes  have  conspired  to  check  enterprise  and  speculation,  and 
therefore  to  check  imports,  by  which  means  the  current  of  the  precious  metals  has 
set  strongly  towards  the  United  States,  and  has  swollen  the  volume  of  the  cur- 
rency here,  without  materially  disturbing  that  of  England ;  because,  when  there 
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ins  no  tmnataral  rise  in  prices,  no  valnes  sxifltBined  by  borrowed  capital,  the  ef-    i 
flux  of  the  capital  would  not  afiect  prices  or  produce  revnlsion. 

Under  the  old  system  of  finance  in  England,  the  government,  in  1635,  required 
a  loan  of  j&2Q,000,000^  to  Kberate  the  West  India  negroes.  It  was  obtained,  Au- 
gust 3,  1835,  at  a  rate  of  £86  98.  5d.  for  every  £100  of  3  per  cent  stock,  incla- 
ding  a  discount  of  2  per  cent  for  prompt  pay.  The  loan  was  required  to  be  paid 
tip  by  January,  1836 ;  and,  to  enable  this  to  be  done,  the  bank  made  money  ex^ 
ceedingly  plenty,  loaning  on  aJl  descriptions  of  securities  freely.  This  action  of 
the  bank  on  that  occasion,  in  aid  of  the  government,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  distress  which  soon  followed.  Under  the  present  system,  the  government 
has,  as  above  stated,  obtained  £8,000,000  at  89  per  cent,  without  the  aid  of  the 
bank,  and  without  any  material  eflect  upon  the  money  market.  ^ 

The  decline  which  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  has  undergone,  since 
December  5,  has  been  mostly  for  American  account,  circulation  in  Ireland^  and 
the  agricultural  districts.  It  has  been  a  singular  feature  of  the  distress  in  Ire- 
land, that  money  there  has  been  very  abundant,  and  the  deposits  in  the  savings'  , 
and  other  banks  unusually  large.  This  is  accounted  for,  to  some  extent,  by  the  ^ 
fact,  that  the  action  of  the  English  government  in  relation  to  the  famine,  has  not 
only  aggravated  the  scarcity,  but  has,  by  interrupting  the  regular  course  of  business, 
disturbed  customary  investments.  [As  thus :  a  large  portion  of  the  land  of  Ireland 
is  held  on  a  system  called  **  conacre,"  under  which,  the  larger  class  of  farmers 
cut  up  their  old  grass  lands  into  small  strips,  varying  from  a  perch  to  half  an 
acre,  and  let  them  annually,  at  high  rents,  say  $40  to  (80  per  acre,  to  cottiers. 
These  bom  off  the  stubble,  and  universally  plant  potatoes,  because  that  root  yields 
the  greatest  amount  of  nutriment  to  a  given  surface.  Before  the  potatoes  can  be 
dug  at  harvest,  the  rent  must  be  paid.  At  the  last  harvest,  a  panic  prevailed  very 
generally  in  relation  to  the  disease  in  potatoes ;  when,  therefore,  the  cottiers,  hav- 
ing earned  their  rent  by  other  means,  came  to  pay,  they  hesitated.  They  natu- 
rally calculated  that  the  potatoes,  injured  by  disease,  might  not  be  worth  the  rent 
At  such  a  juncture,  the  government  came  forward  with  its  pernicious  scheme  of 
public  works ;  and  the  cottiers,  retaining  their  rent  money,  took  work  under  gov* 
emment,  and  abandoned  their  fields.  The  number  so  employed  on  the  public 
works,  was,  at  the  close  of  January,  680,000,  representing  at  least  3,000,000 
souls.  The  abandoned  potatoes  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  injured  by  frost ; 
but  important  quantities  of  food  have  subsequently  been  obtained  from  those  fields. 
These  circumstances  have  contributed  to  the  demand  for  foreign  food  ;  and  the 
I 'leans  of  paying  for  it  have  been  the  disbursements  of  the  government,  and 
the  money  saved  by  the  non-payment  of  ^  conacre "  rents.  The  abandonment 
of  all  works  by  the  government  now,  will  send  back  to  the  fields  numbers  of  pro- 
ducers of  food ;  but  it  is  a  problem  bow  far  the  potato-planting  will  be  resumed, 
and  in  that  question  lies  the  probable  permanence  of  the  sales  of  Indian  corn  and  > 
coarse  America^  grains.  It  is,  however,  to  be  considered,  that  the  wants  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  consequent  high  prices,  have  exhausted  all  old  stocks  of  grain  in 
Europe ;  and  that  England,  even  in  the  last  few  years  of  good  harvests,  wanted 
a  considerable  foreig;^  supply.  That,  she  cannot  get  from  Europe,  and  must  de- 
pend for  it  upon  the  American  States.  The  state  of  afiairs  in  Europe,  is  very 
similar  to  that  in  Great  Britain ;  inasmuch  as  that  the  consumption  of  food  has  of 
late  years  vastly  increased,  and  from  causes  very  similar  to  those  which,  in  Eng- 
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land)  have  caTi9ed  demand  to  outrun  supply ;  and  therefore,  to  some  considerable 
extent^  the  export  of  American  farm  produce  must  be  continued. 
\     The  accounts  from  England  down  to  the  3d  of  April,  advise  of  an  improvement 
f  in  the  exchanges  with  respect  to  the  continent,  but  of  a  stringency  in  the  stock 
/  market ;  consols,  and  the  new  loan  scrip,  having  declined.    The  drain  of  specie 
:  for  America,  was  that,  however,  from  which  the  most  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained; and  the  April  packets,  including  the  Cambria,  which  had  j£390,0O0  in 
gold,  were  estimated  to  have  had  engaged  j&l  ,000,000.    The  state  of  af&irs  in 
Ireland  had,  however,  improved.    The  dismissal  of  laborers  on  the  public  works, 
had  taken  place  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  without  difficulty ;  and  extensive 
arrivals  of  grain,  particularly  Indian  com,  had,  aided  by  fine  planting  weather, 
greatly  affected  prices,  and  the  fall  in  grain  had  favorably  infldenced  cotton,  which 
had  advanced.    There  was  a  great  and  continued  scarcity  of  food  in  France,  and 
the  embarrassments  of  the  Bank  of  France  were  but  slightly  relieved,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had,  by  treaty,  purchased  of  the  bank 
7   60,000,000  francs  of  French  rentes  held  by  it     The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
^  France  had  somewhat  increased,  being  77,000,000  francs,  including  a  London 
specie  credit.     The  leading  money  markets  on  the  continent  were  all  much 
mpre  easy.    The  aspect  of  aflairs  was,  upon  the  whole,  considerably  improved ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  demands  for  foreign  food  cannot  be  diminished  between 
this  and  harvest.  / 

r       The  operation  of  various  events  during  the  past  year,  has  cc/ntributed  to  influ- 
I    ence  money  aflldrs  here,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  changed  nature  of  the  Eng- 
\   lish  currency  has  done  there.    The  large  exports  of  produce,  iringing  important 
(  sums  of  specie,  amounting  to  more  than  $10,000,000,  into  the/country  since  Jan- 
j  nary,  1847,  have  failed  to  excite  speculation,  and  that  overate tion  of  the  banks, 
;  which,  in  former  years,  always  attended  a  favorable  stale  of  tne  exchanges,  is  now 
not  apparent. .  Prices  have  not  been  affected  by  any  collateral  paper  influence, 
but  have  been  governed  by  an  effective  demand,  which,  as  ^et,  has  not  so  raised 
values  as  to  stimulate  importations.    Freights  and  produce  have  advanced  under 
j   the  urgent  e&ctive  demand,  and  exchange  has  consequently  fallen  veiy  low,  not- 
I    withstanding  the  large  importation  of  specie,  and  a  very  considerable  importation 
'   of  goods.    As  an  index  of  the  business  of  the  Union,  we  annex  a  statement  of  the 
imports  and  duties  at  the  port  of  New  York,  for  four  months,  ending  April  1st : — 

-.        /  IMPOBTS  PORT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

^  Specie.       Free  goods.         Dutiable.      Total  impoit&  Cadi  duttei. 

1847.         1846. 

December.'...  ^61.436  »537,496  «4,379,813  »4,878,65i$l,143»327  $1,056,896 

January 90,874  478,443  6,499,682  6,068,999     1,434,836     1,471,845 

February 1,235,122  285,128  5,889,387  7,409,637     1,496,716    1,255,651 

March 1,329,428  786,937  6,060,746  8,177,141     1,652,092    2,608,734 

--.  Total.  1847.  $2,716,800  $2,088,004  $21,729,628  $26,534,432  $5,726,971  $6,393,126 
^  Total,  1846.       280,729    2,501,925    21,118,620    24,001,274    % 

Increase $2,436,071     $611,008   $2,533,150    

Decrease $413,921       $666,155 

In  the  dutiable  goods  there  was  a  considerable  increase,  notwithstanding  that 
seventeen  packets,  which  last  year  arrived  in  March,  and  the  business  of  which 
was  included  in  the  returns  of  that  month,  did  not,  this  year,  arrive  until  April, 
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owing  to  easterly  winds.    Had  the  vessels  due,  all  arrived,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  revenue  would  have  exceeded  last  year,  and  the  specie  for  March  have 
been  near  (^3,000,000.    The  average  duties  collected  in  1847,  were,  it  appears, 
26.30  per  cent  of  the  dutiable  imports,  against  30.25  per  cent,  in  1846 — a  decline  ■ 
of  about  4  per  cent  only  in  the  average.    Notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  the  quan-  ] 
tity  of  goods  arrived  and  to  be  paid  for,  in  the  four  months  this  year,  was  very  ' 
nearly  the  same  as  for  the  same  period  last  year,  and  the  quantity  of  specie  re-  i 
ceived,  was  greater  by  $2,436,071,  yet  bills  have  fallen  to  a  very  low  point  here,' 
and  at  New  Orleans.    As  compared  with  last  year,  at  the  same  date,  prices  are! 
as  follows  :— 

FRICE8  07  SXCHAHOI. 
>KW  TO&K.  mew  ORLKANB. 

Sterling.  Fr&ocs.       Amsterdam.  London.       France.  N.  Y.  sight.  N.T.60  days. 

1846 9ial0    5Si7i^5Mi    39)a.39{    Q^alO    5.26a5.30      ^a^  prem.    1  alidis. 

1847 4ia4}    5.46  a5.43i    38|a39      I  b2}    5.52a5.57i    ^afdiec.      2|a2|di0. 

Decline    S^aSi       18^    17        1  a    i    8ia7i       26a   27}    iaj  Ifal} 

This  is  a  serious  fall,  amounting  to  less  than  6  per  cent  average  to  shippers, 
on  the  exports,  making  that  sum  in  favor  of  the  importers  of  goods.  As  thus, 
the  import  of  dutiable  goods  being,  as  above,  921,729,628,  has  been  paid  for  in 
exchange  averaging  5  per  cent  less  than  last  year,  or  more  than  a  million  of  dol- 
lars. As  these  goods  paid  4  per  cent  less  duties,  and  cost  5  per  cent  less  in  ex- 
change, they  come  actually  9  per  cent  cheaper  than  last  year  to  the  importers. 
The  exports  of  flour,  wheat,  corn,  and  corn-meal,  to  Englanc),  have  been  as  follows, 
Sept.  1,  to  April  10  >— 

Quantity.  Av*geprio«.       Value.  Freights.  Total 

Flour bbls.        1,420,557  |(6.50     $9,233,570  $1,432,040  $10,665,610 

Corn-meal 325,127  4iJ5        1,381,749  372,180  1,753,929 

Wheat ..bush.        1,400,942  liJ5        1,751,175  560^76  2,311,551 

Corn 8,508,176  88        7,444,645  3,403,270  10,847,924 

Total $25,579,014 

These  four  articles  come  to  over  $25,000,000 ;  but  the  bills  have  sold  at  a  loss 
of  $1,200,000,  being  so  much  in  favor  of  the  importers  of  goods.  It  is  observable 
that  the  rates  of  bills  in  New  Orleans  on  New  York,  are  very  low,  and  show  a 
high  interest  paid  for  money.  There  is  a  diflerence  of  2  per  cent  between  a  sight 
bill,  and  a  60  days'  bill,  being  12  per  cent  per  annum.  Last  year,  the  diflerence 
wsis  but  }  per  cent.  This  great  demand  for  money  at  that  point,  is  no  doubt  attri- 
'  butable  to  the  vast  receipts  and  value  of  produce. 

1846.  1847. 

dnantitv.            Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Bacon  arriyed....hhds.  and  casks  5,438  $244,710  8,119  $487,140 

Com. bbls.  and  kegs  515,130           592,399  1,399,159  3,264,704 

Flour...« bbls.  561,679  2,527,595  1,025,073  5,637,901 

Lard tierces  and  bbls.  76,210  1,219,360  91,945  2,298,825 

Lard kegs  236,446           709,338  228,969  1,030,360 

Pork bbls.  240,365  1,922,920  229,951  3,219,314 

Wheat «icks  54,385           108,770  170,121  1,020,726 

Total : $7,325,092  $16,957,970 

Here  is  an  increase  of  $9,000,000,  in  the  value  of  pork  and  grain  received  at 
New  Orleans,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  large  demands  for  money,  including  the 
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great  operations  of  the  federal  government  at  that  point,  on  account  of  the  war 
Tlie  larger  proportion  of  the  produce  sold  at  New  Orleans,  of  the  descriptioiiB 
enumerated,  is  for  account  of  the  Western  States,  from  which,  in  the  course  of 
business  generally,  a  demand  springs  np  in  New  Orleans,  for  eastern  and  northern 
bills,  to  pay  the  indebtedness  osually  accroing  against  the  West  in  eastern  cities, 
on  account  of  goods  purchased.  This  year  the  demand  seems  languid,  or  far  less 
than  the  supply.  It  is,  however,  the  case,  that  since  the  dbninution  of  banks  in 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  money  has  been  by  no  means  abundant ;  and  to 
supply  a  sound  currency,  no  more  favorable  year  can  occur  than  this,  in  which 
sales  of  the  proceeds  of  western  industry  are  so  extensive.  It  is  by  such  means 
that "  gold  "  must "  flow  up  the  Mississippi."  IHhiois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouxi, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  are  Comparatively  without  banks, 
where,  collectively,  1^77,000,000  of  capital,  once  employed  in  banking,  has  ceased 
to  exbt.  Of  that  amount,  near  (^40,000,000  was  actually  money  borrowed  in 
London,  and  lost.  Of  the  remainder,  a  large  portion  was  obtiiined  in  eastern  oitiee, 
and  nearly  all  is  worthless. 

The  natural  growth  of  the  commerce  and  interna!  business  of  the  country  re- 
quires some  money,  and  this  is  being  supplied  by  the  operations  of  commerce,  as 
indicated  in  the  low  rates  of  exchange.  When  a  country  requires  money,  it  flows 
in  as  a  better  remittance  than  perishable  goods.  As,  however,  the  channels  of 
circulation  fill,  a  demand  for  goods  springs  up,  and  stays  the  importation  of  the 
precious  metals.  A  healthy  and  increasing  business  must  then  result.  To  sup- 
ply this  demand  for  money,  commerce  must  bring  the  material,  and  the  mint  con- 
vert it  into  a  desirable  shape.  In  another  part  of  this  number  of  the  Merchants' 
Magazine,  will  be  found  the  operations  of  the  United  States  mint  and  branches, 
for  a  series  of  years.*  Since  the  1st  of  January,  however,  the  operations  have 
been  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  and  the  coinage  at  Philadelphia,  for  the 
month  of  March  alone,  approximates  to  that  for  the  whole  year  1846.  This  seems 
to  be  eflfected  by  the  successive  transfers  by  the  Treasury  Department,  from  New 
York  to  the  mint  The  law  regulating  the  mintage,  limits  the  amount  that  may 
be  deposited  at  one  time,  to  $1,000,000.  We  would  call  attention  also  to  the  im- 
portant increase  in  the  deposits  of  United  States  gold  for  coinage.  These  have, 
in  a  few  years,  doubled,  and  are  now  over  $1,000,000  per  annum.  In  view  of 
the  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  the  war  or  peace  with  Mexico  may  be  produc- 
tive of  important  results.  Should  peace  be  eflfected  on  such  a  basis  as  to  aflS>rd 
security  to  property,  very  many  prolific  mines  in  that  country,  which  are  now  not 
worked  by  reason  of  the  insecurity  of  property,  must  make  important  additions 
to  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver ;  perhaps  to  an  extent  equal  to  that  whioh  the 
first  discovery  of  those  mines  made  in  Europe.  The  state  of  military  anarchy 
which  has  so  long  paralyzed  industry  in  that  country,  has  had  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  mining  products,  which  require  but  emancipation  from  misrule  to 
assert  their  value. 


■^  See  pQge  506  of  the  present  number,  for  the  coinage  of  1846;  and  note  at 
Q  of  same  page,  referring  to  preriofBi  yeare. 


;  the  bot- 
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COMMERCIAL    REGULATIONS. 


UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  REGULATIONS  FOR  MEXICAN  PORTa 

TAXmr  OF  DUTIES  ON  DEFOKTS  AlfD  TONNAGE,  AlfD  RB&I7LATI01IS  TOR  OOLLECTDrO  THE  SAME  Of 
8U0H  OP  THE  PORTS  OF  MEZKX)  AS  MAT  BE  NOW*  OR  HEREAFTER  IN  0X7R  KILITART  FOSSESSION 
BY  CONQUEST,  PREPARED  BT  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY,  AND  ACOOMPANYINO  HIS  RE- 
PORT TO  THE  PRESIDBNT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DATED  30tH  MARCH,  1847. 

All  ports,  or  places  in  Mexico,  that  now  are,  or  hereafter  may  foe,  in  the  possession  of 
the  army  or  nayy  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  Golis  of  Mexico  or  Calitomia,  or  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  or  upon  any  of  the  navigable  riversor  waters  connected  with  any  or  either 
of  the  said  gal6  or  ocean,  are  opened  to  our  commerce,  and  to  that  also  of  all  other  na« 
tions,  in  all  vessels,  except  Mexican,  sobject  to  the  regulations  and  restrictions  herein  pre- 
scribed:— 

1.  Within  twentyofoor  honre  after  the  arrival  of  any  vessel,  the  master  most  produce  to 
the  military  or  naval  officer  in  command  of  the  port  a  manifest  of  the  cargo  of  such  ves- 
sel, specifying  the  marks,  numbers,  and  description  of  packages,  by  whom  shipped,  and  to 
whom  consigned ;  which  manifest,  if  the  vessel  be  from  a  port  in  the  United  States,  shall 
be  certified  by  the  collector  of  the  port  from  whence  the  shipment  is  made ;  if  fit>m  any 
other  port,  by  the  conral  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States,  if  any  there  be ;  other- 
wise, by  a  consul  of  any  nation  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  If  no  such  manifest  be 
prodoced,  the  vessel  shall  be  solyect  to  a  penalty  of  one  dollar  per  ton,  registry  measore- 
ment,  in  addition  to  the  tonnage  dnty  hereinafter  prescribed. 

2.  There  shall  be  paid  by  the  master  of  every  vessel  arriving  at  the  ports  or  places 
aforesaid,  a  tonnage  daty  .of  one  dollar  per  ton,  registry  measurement,  in  lieu  of  all  other 
port  charges ;  the  registry  of  the  vessel  to  be  deposited  with  the  consul  of  the  nation  to 
which  such  vessel  may  belong,  if  any  there  be ;  otherwise,  with  the  commandant  of  the 
port,  until  the  master  shall  have  complied  with  all  the  regulations  herein  inscribed. 

3.  Vessels  arriving  at  any  of  the  porta  or  places  aforesaid,  in  the  possession  of  our  mili- 
tary or  naval  forces,  will  he  required  to  unlade  their  entire  cargo  at  such  port  or  place  ; 
but  no  vessel,  except  those  registered  in  the  United  States,  and  owned  wholly  by  a  citizen 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  will  be  permitted  to  transport  coastwise  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  one  port.  State,  or  Department  of 
Mexico,  or  of  any  o^er  country,  into  another  port.  State,  or  Department,  the  coastwise 
cargo  being  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  in  other  cases,  and  any  violation  will  subject  the 
vessel  to  seizure  and  confiscation. 

4  Upon  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  into  any  of  the  aforesaid  ports  or 
places  of  Mexico,  in  the  possession  of  our  military  or  naval  forces,  from  other  ports  afore, 
nid  in  Mexico,  or  from  ports  or  places  in  the  United  States  or  foreign  countries,  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufocture  of  Mexico,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  in  cash  the  following  rates  of  dnty;  that  is 
to  say: — 

On  cotton  handkerchief,  not  over  one  ynid 
square,  six  cents  each.  (If  over  that  size, 
one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  running  jrard, 
each  additional  inch  in  width.) 

On  cotton  yam  and  twist,  eight  cents  per 
pound. 

On  cotton  thread  and  balb,  twenty-five  cents 
per  pound. 

On  cotton  thread  on  spools,  six  cents  per 
dozen  spools. 

On  all  manufiictures  of  silk,  mixed  with  any 
other  material,  in  the  piece  or  oth^wise, 
including  every  article  of  which  iSSk  is  a 
component  material,  not  otherwise  special- 
ly enumerated ;  also,  induding  sewing  sOk, 
silk  hosiery,  and  silk  millinery,  except 
bonnets  and  caps,  thiee  ddlan  per  pomut 


On  all  manu&ctures  of  cotton  or  of  cotton 
mixed  with  any* other  material,  except 
wool,  worsted,  or  silk,  in  the  piece,  (ex- 
cepting shawls  and  handkerchief.)  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty-eiz  inches  wide,  nve  cents 
per  running  yard,  (and  for  every  additional 
mch  in  width,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per 
running  yard  additional  duty.) 

On  cotton  trimming  laces,  cotton  insertmgs 
and  trimmings,  tapes,  cords,  galloons,  tas- 
sels, and  all  other  manufactures  of  cotton, 
or  of  cotton  mixed  with  any  other  mate- 
rial, except  wool,  worsted,  or  silk,  not 
otherwise  specially  mentioned  and  pro- 
vided for,  forty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  cotton  shawls  or  rebosas,  thirty  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 
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On.  aU  ZDsniifiictiiTes  cfhexap,  grafli,aiid  flax, 
in  the  piece,  not  otherwise  spedally  ena< 
meratea  and  provided  for,  and  not  exceed, 
ing  thirty-six  inches  wide,  six  cents  per 
nnming  yard,  (and  for  every  additional 
inch  in  width,  one-fonrth  of  one  cent  per 
running  yard  additional  duty.) 

On  cables  and  cordage,  five  cents  per  poond. 

On  twine  and  packtfaoead,  four  cents  per 
pound. 

On  linen  thread,  twenty-five  cents  per  poimd. 

On  flax,  hemp,  or  grass  bags,  not  exceeding 
one  yard  square  in  size,  twehre  and  one- 
half  cents  each.  (If  exceeding  that  size, 
twelVe  and  one-haJf  cents  per  square  yard 
of  material) 

On  cotton  bagging,  girony  bagging,  and  all 
other  bagging  and  matting  of  all  kinds, 
five  cents  per  running  jrard. 

On  linen  handkerchief  not  over  one  yard 
square,  twelve  and  one-half  cents  each. 
(If  over  that  size,  one-half  cent  per  ran- 
ning  yard,  for  each  additional  inch  in 
width.) 

On  hemp,  flax,  Sisal,  or  India  m-ass,  coir  or 
jute,  £idia,  Sami,  and  ManiSa,  one  cent 
per  pound. 

On  all  manufactures  of  wool  or  worsted,  or 
of  wool  and  worsted  combined,  in  the 
piece,  not  otherwise  specially  enumerated 
and  provided  for,  and  not  exceeding  thirty, 
six  inches  in  width,  fifly  cents  per  running 
yard.  (And  for  every  additional  inch  in 
width,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  running 
yard  additional  duty.) 

On  shawls  of  wool  or  worsted,  thirty  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

On  blankets  and  counterpanes  of  wool,  or  of 
wool  and  cotton  mixed,  not  exceeding  six 
feet  square,  one  dollar  each.  If  over  six 
feet  square,  and  pot  exceeding  ten  feet 
square,  two  dollars  each.  If  exceeding 
ten  feet,  prohibited,  to  prevent  frauds. 

On  flannels,  baizes,  and  bockings,  not  ex- 
ceeding sixty  inches  in  width,  twenty  cents 
per  running  yard. 

On  o^-cloth  and  oil  floor-cloth,  not  exceed- 
ing seven^.two  inches  in  width,  fifty  cents 
per  running  yard. 

On  carpets  and  carpeting,  not  exceeding 
thirty-six  inches  in  widUi,  forty  cents  per 
running  3^ard. 

On  all  manufactures  of  goats'  hair  or  mohair, 
in  the  piece,  not  exceeding  thirty -six  inches 
in  ¥ddth,  fifteen  cents  per  running  3^. 
(And  for  every  additiomd  inch  in  width, 
one-half  cent  per  running  yard  additional 
duty.) 

On  pig  iron,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

On  \mx  iron,  rolled  or  hammered,  and  on 
old  or  serap-iron,  one  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound. 

On  na^  q)ike8,  tacks,  bradsy  and  sprigs, 
four  cents  per  pound* 


On  sheet,  rod,  hoop,  and  all  odier  desoip' 
tions  of  rolled  and  hammered  iron,  and 
on  cables,  andiors,  and  anvils,  four  cents 
per  pound. 

Ob  castings  of  all  descriptions,  not  otherwise 
enumerated,  three  cents  per  pound. 

On  cutlery,  say  pockef-kmves,  scisBors,  ra- 
zors, and  table  cutlery,  and  on  all  other 
manufectures  of  iron  and  steel,  excepc 
those  prohibited,  (see  article  fifUi,)  and  in- 
cluding iron  and  steel  wire,  and  cap  and 
bonnet  wire,  forty  per  cent  ad  valoran. 

On  copper,  in  pigs  or  bars,  old  copper,  sheath- 
ing copper,  brass,  in  pigs  or  bars,  old  brass, 
zinc  or  spelter,  in  pigs,  bars,  or  sheets,  aiid 
on  steel,  in  bars,  not  over  one  inch  square, 
intended  only  for  mining  purposes,  two 
cents  per  pound. 

On  tin,  in  sheets,  pigs,  or  bars,  fonr  cents  per 
pound. 

On  all  manu&ctnres  of  copper,  brass,  tin, 
zinc  or  spelter,  pewter,  and  German  diver, 
except  such  as  are  proh&ited  by  article 
fifth,  thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  brown  sugar,  three  cents  per  pound. 

On  sugar-candy,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

On  syrup  of  sugar,  two  cents  per  pound. 

On  all  other  descriptions  of  sugar,  Gve  cents 
per  pound. 

On  molasses,  five  ttntB  per  gallon. 

On  fish,  pickled  or  salted,  in  battels,  one  dot* 
lar  per  barrel. 

Do.  if  in  half-barrels,  sixty-two  and  a  half 
cents  each. 

Da  if  in  quarter-barrels  or  kegs,  forty  cwts 
each. 

Do.  smoked  or  salted,  dried  codfish,  and  oQ 
beef  and  pork,  salted  or  pickled,  in  barrels 
or  half-barrels,  two  cents  per  pound. 

On  smoked  and  jerked  beef,  one  cent  per 
pound. 

On  smoked  hams  and  bacon,  six  and  one- 
quarter  cents  per  pound. 

On  tongues,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

On  butter,  six  cents  per  pound. 

On  lard  and  cheese,  four  cents  per  pound. 

On  rice,  two  cents  per  pound. 

On  Indian  meal,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

On  Indian  com,  ten  cents  per  bushel. 

On  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  aU  other  giaia, 
forty  cents  per  bushel. 

On. potatoes,  twenty  cents  per  bushel 

On  rye-meal  and  oat-meal,  one  cent  per 
pound. 

On  wheat,  flour,  in  barrels  or  half-banels, 
two  dollars  per  barrel  of  ninety-six  pounds. 
(If  flour  be  imported  in  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  package  than  in  barrels  or  1^- 
barrels,  or  if  imported  in  bags  or  sacks, 
the  du^  shall  be  one  cent  per  pound.) 

On  apples,  one  doUar  per  bairel 

On  biscuit  and  ship-bread,  three  c^ts  per 
pound. 

On  tobacco,  stem  or  leaf^  four  cts,  per  pound. 
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On  segan,  fife  doQars  per  thoueand. 

On  dgaritoe  or  paper  sigais,  three  dollars 
per  tboDsand. 

On  annfi',  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

On  chewing  tobacco  and  smoking  tobacco, 
ten  cents  per  pound. 

On  hewn  timber,  boards,  plank  or  scanding, 
ten  doUars  per  thocttond  feet. 

On  shingles,  two  dollars  per  thousand. 

On  laths,  fifty  cents  per  thousand. 

On  pitch,  tar,  roein,  and  torpentine,  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents  per  barrel. 

On  printed  books,  liound,  half-bonnd,  or  in 
sheets  or  pampUets,  fifty  cents  per  ponnd. 

On  blank  books,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

On  writins  paper  of  all  kinds,  twelve  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound. 

On  sand  paper,  seven  cents  per  pound. 

On  brown  or  straw  wrai^ing  paper,  three 
cents  per  pound. 

On  playing  cards,  twenty-five  cents  per 
pack. 

On  window-glass,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

On  looking-glaases,  looking-glass  plates,  on 
glassware  of  all  kinds,  except  those  spe. 
cially  mentioned  otherwise,  and  on  China- 
ware,  stoneware,  and  earthenware,  forty 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  demijohns,  three  dollare  per  dozen. 

On  black  or  green  glass  bottles,  not  exceed- 
ing the  capacity  of  one  quart  each,  three 
dollars  per  gross ;  if  exceeding  that  capa- 
city, five  dollars  per  gross. 

On  brandy,  if  imported  in  pipes  of  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  and  twenty  gallons 
each,  sixty  dollars  per  pipe ;  if  in  half- 
pipes  of  not  exceeding  sixty  gallons  each, 
thirty  dollars  per  half-pipe. 

On  brandy, ,  if  ra  quarter-casks  of  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty-two  gallons  each,  sixteen 
dollars  a  quarter-cask ;  if  in  Indian  barrels 
or  octavos  of  not  exceeding  twenty  gallons 
each,  ten  dollars  per  package. 

On  whiskey,  three  cents  per  pound. 

On  all  other  spirits,  not  otherwise  specially 
mentioned,  six  and  one-quarter  cents  per 
pound. 

On  cordials,  in  bottles,  of  not  exceeding  two 
and  one-half  gftUons  to  the  dozen,  foar 
dollars  per  dozen,  which  inchides  the  duty 
on  bottles. 

On  brandy  and  other  distilled  spirits,  in  hot- 
ties,  of  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half 
gallons  to  the  dozen,  three  dollars  per  doz- 
en, which  includes  the  duty  on  bottles. 

On  gin,  in  square  bottles,  (in  cases,)  of  not 
exceeding  three  gallons  to  the  dozen,  four 
dollars  per  dozen,  which  includes  the  duty 
on  bottles. 

On  wines  of  every  description,  in  casks  or 
bottles,  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon,  nnd 
twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Pro- 
vided always^  That  wine,  in  quart  bottles 
or  in  those  of  smaller  capacity,  shall  al- 


ways be  conaidered  asaontaining  two  and 
one-half  gallons  to  the  dozen  bottles,  and 
shall  pay  duty  accordingly ;  if  in  bottles  of 
krger  capacity,  or  in  demijohns,  the  duty 
shall  be  estimated  on  the  quantity  con- 
tained therein,  at  the  rates  above  named ; 
the  bottles  containing  the  Wine,  in  all  cases, 
paying  im  additicnial  duty,  if  quarts,  or 
smaller,  of  three  dollars  per  gross :  if  o^ 
larger  sh»,  five  dollars  per  gross ;  and 
demijohns,  three  dollars  per  dozen. 

On  brandy  and  other  spirits,  in  demijohns, 
one  dollar  per  gallon.  The  same  rules  to 
be  applied  to  brandy  and  other  spirits, 
when  imported  in  demijohns,  or  in  bottles 
of  greater  capacity  than  two  and  one-half 
galbns  to  the  dozen,  as  are  made  for 
wines. 

On  vinegar,  fifteen  cents  per  gallon. 

On  beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider,  in  quart  hot* 
ties,  one  dollar  per  dozen,  which  includes 
the  duty  on  bottles,  bi  pint  bottles,  fifty 
cents  per  dozen,  which  includes  the  duty 
on  bottles.  In  casks,  or  any  other  de- 
scription of  package  other  than  above 
named,  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon.  In 
all  cases  of  liquids,  imported  in  easks  or 
barrels,  the  duty  shall  be  levied  on  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  cask  or  barrel,  vrithout  re- 
gard to  any  deficiency  of  its  contents. 

On  paints  of  all  descriptions,  and  painter's 
colors,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  (except  water- 
colors  in  boxes,)  and  on  varmsh,  four  cents 
per  pound. 

On  tortoise-shell,  one  dollar  per  pound. 

On  maccaroni  and  vermicelli,  and  on  al- 
monds and  all  other  nuts,  four  cents  per 
pound. 

On  sardines  and  anchovies,  twenty-five  cents 
per  pound. 

On  preserved  meats  and  fish,  in  cans  or 
firkins,  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound. 

On  sausages,  ten  cents  per  potAid. 

On  cofiec,  currants,  figs,  prunes,  cocoa,  rais- 
ins, and  dates,  three  cents  per  pound. 

On  ginger,  cinnamon,  cassia,  and  cloves,  fifty 
cents  per  pound. 

On  teas,  forty  cents  per  pound. 

On  pimento  and  black  pepper,  eight  cents 
per  pound. 

On  salt,  fifteen  cents  per  bosfaeL 

On  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  and  on 
charcoal,  one  dollar  per  ton. 

On  whale,  sperm,  linseed,  and  olive  oils,  and 
on  all  other  oils,  except  periumery,  five 
cents  per  pound. 

On  wax  and  sperm  candles,  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound. 

On  tallow  candles,  six  and  one-quarter  cents 
per  pound. 

On  beeswax  of  all  kinds,  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound. 

On  tapers,  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 
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On  m^ts  of  tactpcDSsDBf  twenty-nv6  oentB 
per  gallon. 

On  soap  of  all  kinds,  eioept  perAoned,  five 
cents  per  poond. 

On  gold  watches,  ten  dollars  each. 

On  silver  watches,  three  dollars  each. 

On  wearing  apparel,  comprising  all  articles 
of  cloth^  worn  on  the  person,  except 
those  specially  ennmerated  and  provided 
for :  on  millinery  articles,  say  caps,  coUare, 
cafi,  braids,  and  other  ornaments  for  the 
hair,  coris,  ringlets,  and  all  similar  arti- 
cles, (except  of  silk,)  forty  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

On  hats,  for  men  and  boys,  of  straw,  for,  or 
silk,  one  dollar  each. 

On  boots  and  bootees,  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  of  whatever  material  composed, 
one  dollar  per  pair. 

On  shoes  and  slippers,  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  of  whatever  material  composed, 
thirty  cents  per  pair. 

On  bonnets,  for  women  and  children,  of  all 
descriptions,  except  silk,  and  on  silk  caps 
for  women  and  children,  one  dollar  each. 

On  silk  bonnets,  for  women  and  children, 
two  dollars  each. 


On  silk  hosiery,  thrse  ddhrs  per  poimd. 

On  hosiery,  say  caps,  gloves,  cufii,  mits, 
socks,  stockings,  riiirts,  and  drawers,  of 
whatever  material  composed,  except  silk, 
thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem.. 

On  caps,  for  men  and  boys,  made  of  ha, 
leather,  doth,  or  straw,  and  on  leather 
shirts  and  drawers,  fifty  cents  each. 

On  mnbrellas,  parasols,  and  san-shades,  com- 
posed of  sUk,  one  dollar  each ;  if  of  any 
other  material,  fifty  cents  each. 

On  epanlets  and  wings,  one  dollar  per 
pair. 

On  coaches,  carriages,  hamesB  of  all  kinds, 
saddlery,  hoosehold  fumitnre,  mnacal  in- 
stramenti,  artificial  flowers,  fiuicy  boxes  of 
all  kinds,  pocket-books,  purses,  bead  ba|^ 
perihmery,  perftmied  soap,  cosmetics  of  aU 
iunds,  engravings,  paintings,  beads,  rosa- 
ries, alabaster  and  spar  ornaments,  toys, 
paper  hangings,  opinm,  camphor,  forty  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

On  raw  cotton,  two  cents  per  poond. 

And  on  each  and  every  article,  not  spedaBy 
enumerated  and  provided  for  herein,  thirty 
per  eent  ad  valorem. 


5.  The  following  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  are  to  be  considered  contraband  of 
war,  and  the  importation  thereof  is  strictly  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  seizore  and  coo- 
fisoition  of  the  goods,  and  of  the  vessel  in  which  said  goods  may  be  found : — 


Gunpowder;  saltpetre. 

Gun  cotton. 

Lead. 

Snlphor  and  brimstoqe. 


Cannon,  swords,  dirks,  lances,  spean,  bowie 
knives,  rifles,  muskets,  aide-aims,  and  fire- 
arms, and  aU  other  arms,  implements,  in- 
struments, and  munitions  of  war. 


And  the  importatioii  of  the  following  goods  is  prohibited  under  penalty  of  forfoituie : — 
Steel,  in  bars,  plates,  sheets,  or  other  form,  except  in  ban  less  than  one  inch  square,  in- 
tended for  mining  purposes. 

6.  When  the  duties  are  imposed  by  weight,  no  allowance  will  be  made  for  tare  or 
draft ;  in  that  case,  the  duty  will  be  computed  on  the  gross  weight,  including  the  weight 
of  the  cask,  barrel,  box,  bag,  or  other  package,  and  no  idlo¥rance  will  be  made  for  any  de- 
ficiency, leakage,  or  breakage,  or  damage  sustained  on  the  voyase  of  importation  or  other- 
wise. Whenever  a  doubt  exists  as  to  the  rate  of  du^  to  be  ejected  on  any  article,  the 
highest  rates  which  would  be  charged  upon  articles  or  fobrics  which  it  resembles  in  cbuac- 
ter,  material,  texture,  or  the  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  will  be  taken. 

7.  The  consignee  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported  under  these  regulations, 
must  produce  to  the  United  States'  commanding  oflScer,  naval  or  militaiy,  at  the  port,  as 
the  case  may  be,  an  entry,  invoice,  and  btU  of  lading  thereof;  in  thtf* entry,  the  marks, 
numbers,  description,  and  contents  of  packages,  and  the  quantity  and  market  value  thereof 
and  of  each  package,  must  be  distinctly  stated.  The  invoice  must  describe  the  goods,  and 
the  weight,  measure,  or  other  quantity  in  each  package,  and  the  value  thereof  in  the  prin- 
cipal markets  of  the  country  Srdn  whence  the  importation  is  made,  together  witii  all  charges, 
until  laden  on  board  at  the  port  or  pUce  of  shipment ;  which  value  shall  be  verified  by  the 
oath  of  the  owner  or  purchaser,  and  shall  be  of  the  form  hereafter  prescribed,  (see  Form 
L,)  which  oath,  if  the  goods  are  imported  fix>m  the  United  States,  shall  be  administered  1^ 
the  collector  of  the  port  fiom  whence  the  importation  is  made ;  if  from  a  foreign  port  or  a 
port  in  Mexico,  by  a  consul  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States,  if  any  there  be  - 
otherwise,  by  a  consul  of  any  nation  at  peace  with  the  United  States. 

Invoices  must  be  made  out  in  the  curreney  of  the  country  fix>m  whence  imported,  the 
value  whereof,  if  not  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  must  be  stated  in  a  certificate 
of  Form  IL,  to  be  granted  by  a  consul  of  the  United  States,  if  any  there  be ;  othervrise,  by 
the  certificate  of  two  or  more  merchants  residing  at  the  port  of  shipment 

Goods  fiaudulentty  invdced,  and  all  goods  landed,  or  attempted  to  be  landed,  witboat 
permit,  riiall  be  confiscated. 
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The  oommandant  of  the  port  wfll  leoerre  all  duties,  and  pay  over  the  aame  the  day  aoc- 
ceeding,  to  the  paymaster  or  poner,  if  any  there  be  at  the  port,  and  if  not,  then  to  the  , 
highest  officer  present,  of  the  qnartennaster  or  commisBary's  department,  and  if  none  sndi 
be  present,  then  to  such  other  officer  as  may  be  designated  by  the  commandant,  who  may 
alao  detail  each  non-commissioned  officera,  sailors^  or  marines,  or  other  perrons,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  aid  in  carrying  into  effect  these  regolatisns. 

8.  All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  upon  which  the  duties  haye  not  been  paid  within 
thirty  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  yessel,  will  be  taken  poesesnon  of  by  the  commandant, 
at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  owner  or  consignee  thereof,  and  will  be  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  said  commandant,  five  dajrs*  pciblic  notice  being  firat  given  in  a 
public  newspaper,  if  any  there  be ;  otherwise,  by  the  public  notice  usual^  given  at  soch 
port.  FVom  tne  proceeds  of  such  sale,  the  duties  and  expienees  will  be  deducted,  and 
the  residue  thereof,  if  aoplied  fat  within  ten  days,  will  be  paid  to  the  owner  or  consignee 
of  the  goods  so  sold,  otherwise  said  moneys  will  accrue  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

9.  All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  subject  to  confiscation,  will  be  sold  in  like  man* 
ner  within  ten  days  after  the  seixure. 

10.  Upon  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  the  invoices  of  which  are  not  verified  in  the 
manner  prescnbed  in  the  7th  article  of  these  regidations,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid,  on  the  importation  thereof  besides  the  duties  herein  pre8crtt>ed,  an  addition  thereto 
of  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  the  said  duties. 

11.  If  the  port,  or  place  of  original  destination  in  Mexico,  named  in  the  manifest,  be 
not  in  posBesaion  of  the  United  States'  ibroes,  the  vessel  may  enter  at  any  odier  port  or 
place  in  Mexico  in  such  possession. 

12.  If  upon  the  unladmg  of  the  cargo,  any  package  or  artkle,  specified  in  the  manifest, 
shall  be  iound  wanting,  the  vessel  shall  be  subject  to  an  additional  penalty  of  one  doUax 
per  ton ;  and  if  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  shall  be  found  on  board,  and  not  in- 
otnded  in  the  manifest,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  United  States ;  and  if 
the  value  thereof  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  the  vessel  shall  be  seiied 
and  confiscated. 

13.  The  following  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  are  exempted  firom  duty,  to  wit :  ma* 
chinery  aod  machines,  to  be  used  for  mining  purposes  in  the  gold  or  silver  mines  of 
Mexico. 

Quicksilver. 

All  articles,  the  sole  property  of  the  United  States'  army  or  navy,  in  American  vessels, 
owned,  chartered,  or  freighted  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Whenever  any  goods  are  imported  by  sutlers,  and  the  duties  paid  by  them,  as  is  required 
by  these  regulations,  and  when  the  sutler  shall  fint  prove  to  the  satisfection  of  the  com- 
mandant of  the  poet,  that  said  sutler  has  actually  sold  any  of  said  identical  goods,  so  im- 
ported by  him,  to  any  officer,  soldier,  saflor,  or  marine,  for  their  own  actual  individual  use 
and  consumption,  and  not  as  merchandise  or  for  re-sale,  then  and  in  that  case  the  duties  so 
actually  paid  on  said  goods  so  sold  to  any  officer,  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  refimded  to  said  sutlers ;  but  before  refunding  the  monejrs  so  collected,  it  shall  be 
die  duty  of  the  council  of  administration  which,  under  the  direction  of  the  commandant  of 
the  poet,  fixes  the  price  of  sutlers'  goodis,  in  determining  the  price  of  any  of  said  goods  so 
sold,  as  aforesaid,  to  deduct  the  duty  so  paid  from  the  price,  with  a  view  to  avoid  imposing 
any  of  the  burden  of  the  duties  herein  prescribed  upon  the  army  or  navy  of  the  Union ; 
and  all  officers'  individual  stores,  introduced  for  their  own  actual  use,  and  equipments  re- 
quired by  law,  are  exempt  fitim  duties. 

14.  Upon  the  arrival  of  any  vessel  within  the  ports  aforesaid,  a  sentinel  or  sentinels 
should  be  at  once  placed  on  board  to  prevent  frauds  upon  the  revenue.  When  the  tonnage 
duty  has  been  paid,  passengers  can  be  permitted  to  land  with  their  bag^p;age,  provided  no 
dutiable  or  prohitnted  articles  are  found  tnerein.  There  will  be  required  from  the  consignee 
of  any  goods  imported  in  each  vessel,  an  entry  as  per  Form  IIL,  to  be  deposited  with  the 
commandant  of  the  port ;  also  an  invoice  verified  as  hereinbefore  required. 

The  commandant  of  the  port  will  direct  the  pajrmaster,  purser,  quartermaster,  asnstant- 
quartermaster,  commissary,  assistant-commisBary,  or  other  disburaing  o&cer  of  the  United 
States,  who  may  be  serving  at  such  port  or  place,  to  estimate  the  duties,  and  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same,  in  cash,  to  the  commandant,  he  will  grant  a  permit  of  Form  IV.,  whidi 
the  paymaster,  purser,  or  other  ofScer,  will  countersign,  who  will  also  keep  a  record  of  the 
amount  received,  to  be  compared  with  a  similar  record  to  be  kept  by  the  commandant  who 
receives  the  dutie& 

When  the  paymaster,  purser,  or  other  officer,  is  unable  to  ascertain  ^  amount  of  duties 
nntil  the  goods  are  weighed,  guaged,  or  measured,  the  commandant  will  take  a  deposit 
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equal  at  least  to  the  efltimated  duties ;  and  any  amount  which,  when  the  dotiea  ore  < 
I7  ascertained,  may  appear  to  be  overpaid,  he  wiii  return  to  the  importer. 

15.  WheneTer  the  commandant,  pajmiaeter,  purser,  or  other  officer,  has  reason  to  mm- 
sect  that  any  goods  are  firaudnlently  invoiced,  he  shall  instimte  such  an  examinatioa  as,  in 
his  opinion,  may  be  proper  and  necessary. 

All  goodis,  which  may  remain  on  board  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from  the  anivai  oT 
the  vessel,  shoold  be  warehoused  on  shore  nnder  die  directions  of  the  oonmiandaiit,  and, 
if  the  duties  are  not  paid  at  the  expiration  of  thhty  days  aAer  mxh  amval^  they  most  be 
sold  onder  the  regulations  prescribed  herdn. 

The  cttrrencies  and  weights,  guage,  and  measores,  of  various  countries,  with  their  t qoiva- 
lent  United  States'  standard,  1^  be  found  in  the  table  imnexed.* 

The  conmiandant  will  require  the  paymaster,  purser,  or  other  officer,  to  tranmit  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  Navy,  on  the  firat  of  each  month,  a  statement  as  per  Fonn  V^  thow* 
ing  the  amounts  received  by  him,  the  vessel  in  which  imported,'  and  by  whom  paid ;  abo, 
a  weekly  statement  of  the  mone3rs  received,  and  a  statement  of  ^  goods  sold  at  auction 
am  per  Form  VX 

16.  All  government  monopolies  for  revenue,  or  income  and  proh&itionsy  except  as  heieiii 
mentioned,  of  imports  into  any  of  the  said  portt  of  Mexico,  and  aU  duties  on  exportB»  or 
prohibitions  of  exports,  and  all  interior  transit  duties,  and  all  aaction  and  rttaO  taxes  or 
dnties  on  imports  on  the  sale  thereof,  any  law,  usate,  or  custom  of  Mezieo  t#  Ae  oontrtry 
notwithstanding,  are  hereby  annulled  anid  abolished. 

17.  The  conmiandant  will  use  and  occupy,  for  the  transactioD  of  bomess  and  for  the 
storage  of  imports,  all  public  buildings  in  the  ports  aforesaid ;  and  if  such  bofldings  ibali 
not  be  found  suffident  for  the  purposes  indicated,  he  will  require  tbe  Mexioan  aslhoritiee  to 
iumish  him  with  additional  bmldings,  free  of  charge  to  the  United  States. 

18.  Prior  to  the  departure  of  vends  from  the  ports  aforesaid,  the  paymaster,  puiser,  or 
other  officer,  as  the.  case  may  be,  will  require  the  master  to  produce  to  him  a  manifest  oT 
the  outward  cargo  of  such  vessd,  specifying  the  marks,  mmbeis,  desoripcien,  and  contems 
of  packages,  and  the  value  thereof  as  per  Form  VII.,  a  copy  of  which,  signed  by  the  iaid 
paymaster,  purser,  or  other  officer,  and  countersigned  by  the  oommandant,  will lisgraBleJI 
10  the  master,  together  with  a  dearance,  to  be  endorsed  thereoo,  as  per  Form  Vui.  No 
dearance  will  be  granted  to  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  to  any  other  port  or  place  hi 
Mexico,  except  such  port  or  phice  be  in  the  possession  of  the  United  State& 

The  exportation  of  goods  from  any  port  or  place  in  Mexico,  in  our  possession,  the  im- 
portation of  which  is  prohibited  by  these  instructions,  is  also  strictly  prohibited. 

19.  These  regulations  apply  at  once  to  Matamoras,  Tampioo,  St.  Fnnoisco,  and  Mon- 
terey, (in  California,)  dtc.,  dLC.,  and  snoh  other  ports  or  places  as  may,  from  time  to  time, 
«N>me  into  our  possesion,  as  soon  as  possession  is  taken. 

All  goods  brought  into  the  United  States  fr«m  any  of  the  said  ports  or  plaoes  in  Mex- 
ico, will,  of  course,  be  chargeable  with  duty  in  tiie  United  States ;  but  no  drawback  wiO 
be  allowed  on  exports  from  any  of  the  said  Mexican  ports  or  places. 

Moneys  to  be  collected  under  these  instructions,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  paymaster,  pur- 
ser, or  other  officer,  to  be  retained  by  him,  under  the  directions  of  the  oommandaat,  as  a 
military  contribution,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments ;  but  ne 
foes,  charges,  oommisBion,  or  compensation  of  any  kind,  to  be  paid  or  allowed  for  the  per- 
fonmance  of  any  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  these  regulations. 

30.  All  the  duties  directed  in  these  regulations  to  be  performed  by  die  commandant  uf 
any  post  or  (dace  in  ow  military  possesnon,  may  be  devdved  by  such  commandant  on  an^ 
subordinate  officer  to  be  designated  by  him,  who  shall  perform  the  same,  subject  to  die 
supervisioB  and  control  of  such  commandant.  The  apportionment  and  distribution  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed  by  the  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  shoakl  be  made  with  die  ap- 
proval of  the  President  of  tiie  United  States,  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  die  Navy. 

R.  J.  Walesb,  Secretary  of  the  Trsasury. 

TVsMiiry  Deparimsnt,  Maidi  30, 1847. 

Form  L 

I,  Johm  Brown,  do  solemidy,  sincerely,  and  truly  stsMr  or  ^/irm,  that  I  am  the  mnm' 
or  purekamr  of  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  described  in  tiie  wiikin  or  muttmwd 
invoice ;  that  the  fiur  market  value  of  said  goods,  in  the  prindpal  markets  of  the  counfty 

•  See  «  Journal  of  Banking,  Currency,  and  Finance,**  m  the  present  aumber  of  tfab 
Magazine,  pp.  507, 506. 
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of  prodactioD  thereof,  at  the  present  time,  incbding  all  costs  for  bleaching,  dyeing,  press- 
ing, and  packing,  and  ibr  inland  transportation,  and  aU  other  charges  to  £e  place  of  iiiip- 
ment,  amounting  to  three  thougand  Bremen  rix  doUars^  is  ccurectly  stated  in  said  invoice. 
/Ind  I  fiinfaer  swear,  that  tbe  qaantity  is  trolv  stated  therein.    So  help  me  God. 

[l.  s.]  (Signed,)  Johm  Bbowk. 

Sworn  to,  before  me,  this  3dd  Mareh,  in  the  year  1847,  at  the  United  States*  ConsuUte 
«t  Bremen.  A.  B„  ConsuL 


FoftM  IL 

I  hereby  testify  that  the  Talne  of  the  ^raac  of  SwUxerland,  in  which  currency  the 
tnmexed  or  mitJdn  invoice  is  made  out,  is  equal  to  Itseafy-asoen  cents  United  States' 
'Ctdrrency. 

Grroi  nnder  my  hand  and  seal  of  ofBce,  at  the  Vnitod  States'  Consulate  at  Ba^ 


[UB,] 


this  33d  March,  in  the  year  1847. 


A.  B.,  Consul 


FoEM  m. 

'Entry  ofmerehan^$e  imported  hy  John  Brown,  in  the  ehip  Foeca  Helena  frdm  Bremen, 


J.D. 


Nos. 


ltol4 


Packages 

and 
contents. 


14  pipes 
brandy. 


Quantity, 


1,400 
galls. 


Value  at 

specific 

rates. 


81,400 


Vabe  at 
40  per 
cent 


Value  at 
30  per 
cent 


Value  at 
30  per 
cent 


Val.  at  com. 
pound  duties. 


Total. 


4^1,400 


Duty,  14  pipes  at  (^60,  984a 

(Signed,) 
Tumco,  March  33,  1847. 


John  Beowv. 


Form  IV. 

John  Brown  having  paid  the  duties,  amounting  to  $840,  on  /.  D.  1  to  14,  fourteen  pipes 
brandy,  imported  by  him,  in  the  ship  Fosca  Helena,  from  Bremen,  permisBion  is  hereby 
given  to  land  the  same.  C.  D.,  Paymaster, 

A.  B.,  Commandant 

Tamfioo,  March  S3, 1847. 


Form  V. 

Staumeni  of  rtootme  eoUeeied  ai  the  pott  of  Tampico,  during  the  month  ending  3lff 

MareK  1847. 


1847. 
Mar.  33 


I 


Ship 
Fosca  Helena 


Bremen 


John  Brown 
Tonnage  Duty 
Tonnage  penalty 
Confiscated 
Sold  for  duties 


I 

I 


91,400  $840 
ISO 


600 
1,00Q 


I 


4O0 


1 


9130 


$600 


9eoo 


I 


9840 
136 
130 
600 
600 


93,300 


(Signed^ 
(Cotmtenigned,) 


C.  D.,  Paymaster. 
A.  B.,  Coounandant 
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FOEM  VL, 


Stmtement  of  goodt  mAd  at  the  port  of  Tt 

184' 


during  tke  month  ending  Zlwt  Marek^ 


Date  of 
arrival. 


Name  of  veaeeL 


Where  from.  Conai^ee. 


Gross 
sales. 


Duty. 


Other     Nett  pio* 
charges. 


Hett  pro 
oeeoB. 


1847. 

M'ch23, 

Do. 


Ship  Foeca  Helena 
Do. 


Bremen 
Do. 


Unknown 
Confiacated 


1,000 
600 


400 


35 

40 


575 
560 


1435 


(Signed,) 
(Conntersigned,) 


0.  D.,  Paymaster. 
A.  B.,  Commandant 


Form  VII. 

Mmdfewt  of  the  cargo  of  the  ohip  Fboea  Helena^  which  was  laden  on  hoard  at  the  port 

of  Tampieo,  and  bound  for  Bremen. 


Maika 


Nos.  Descrip.  of  pack,  and  contents. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Ship^name, 


Oonngn^name. 


Tamfico,  March  35, 1847. 

FOEM  VIIL 
We  certify  that  the  master  of  the  ship  Fosca  Helena,  has  deposited  a  manifest  of  die 
cargo  of  said  vessel,  with  the  United  States'  aathorities  at  this  port,  of  which  the  within 
is  a  tme  copy. 
Permission  is  hereby  granted  lor  said  vessel  to  sail  for  the  port  of  Bremen. 
Dated  at  Tamfioo,  March  35th,  1847. 

C.  D.,  Paymaster. 
(Conntenigned,)  A.  B.,  Cconmandant. 


PASSENGERS  IN  MERCHANT  VESSELS. 

TftSASURT  CIRCXTLAR  TO  OOLLBGTORS  AlH)  OTHER  OITICBRS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS,  Df  SBQABO  TO  AM 
ACT  OF  OONeRESS  TO  EEQULATE  THE  CARRIAOS  OF  FASSENGEfiS  Ilf  MEECBAUT  VESSELS. 

Treaewry  Department,  Maich  17, 1847. 

The  particular  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  is  called  to  the  provisions  of  an 
act,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Carriage  of  Passengers  in  Merchant  Vessels,"  ap- 
proved 33d  February,  1847 ;  and  aldo  to  the  act  to  amend  the  aforesaid  act,  approved  3d 
March,  1847. 

It  win  be  perceived  that,  by  the  amendatory  act  of  the  33d  instant,  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed in  the  law  of  the  33d  February  last,  take  efiect  and  go  into  operation  from  and 
after  the  31st  day  of  May  next,  in  regard  to  all  vessels  arriving  from  ports  on  this  side  of 
the  Capes  of  Good  Hope  and  Horn,  and  in  regard  to  vessels  arriving  from  places  beyond 
said  capes,  on  and  a&er  the  30th  day  of  October  next  ensuing.  T^  second  section  of 
this  act,  also  repeals  so  much  of  the  act  of  February  last,  **  as  authorizes  riiippers  to  esti- 
mate two  children  of  eig^t  years  of  age  and  under  as  one  passenger  in  the  assignment  d 
room"  in  the  vessel 

It  is  not  conceived  that  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  acts  repeal,  or  conflict  with  those 
of  the  act  "  Regulating  Passenger  Ships  and  Vessels,"  approved  3d  March,  1819.  Hence 
the  limitation  of  the  number  of  passengers  to  two  for  every  five  tons  of  the  vessel,  accor- 
ding to  custom-house  measurement ;  also,  the  regulations  in  regard  to  Uie  requisite  sup- 
ply of  water,  provisions,  &x!.,  and  the  penalties  prescribed,  are  stUl  in  friU  opeintion. 

It  is  strictly  ei^oined  upon  the  officers  of  the  customs  to  have  all  vessels  about  to  depart 
for  foreign  ports,  or  arriving  therefrom  with  passengers,  carefoUy. examined,  to  see  that  the 
number  of  passengers  does  not  exceed  the  limit  fixed  by  law,  and  that  the  space  prescribed 
in  die  first  section  of  the  act  of  33d  February  last,  fot  the  acconmodation  of  eadi  ] 
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ger,bM  been  aOoMed ;  and  tlso  to  Moertain  tk&t  dne  Gon)|£aiioe  is  had  wHh  the  ] 
of  the  third  section,  rogoktinf  the  constractioD  and  dimensions  of  the  berths.  1 
ber  of  tiers  of  berths  is  limit^  by  the  act  to  two,  with  an  interval  between  the  floor  and 
the  deck  or  pUtform,  of  at  least  six  inches^  Bach  berth  is  required  to  be  *'  at  least  six  feet 
in  length,  and  at  least  eighteen  inches  in  width,  for  each  passenger."  A  separate  berth  of 
these  dimensions  must  be  provided  for  each  passenger*  and  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  in- 
crease said  dimensions  with  a  view  to  accommodate  more  than  one  penon,  as  the  law 
dearly  contemplates  each  berth  to  be  assigned  to  a  sin^e  passenger.  Besides,  it  is  to  bs 
dtotiactly  understood,  that  the  berths  are  not  to  inteiiere  or  encroach  upon  the  space  allot- 
ted by  the  first  section  of  the  act  to  each  passenger,  which  is  to  be  of  the  prescribed  num- 
ber of  clear  superficial  feet  of  deck,  according  to  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  law. 

Children  of  ei^  years  of  age,  and  under,  are  each  to  beconadered  and  computed  a  ain- 
§^  passenger. 

The  penalties  imposed  by  the  1st,  3d,  and  3d  sections  of  the  act,  must  be  rigidly  oi* 
forced  in  all  cases  of  a  violation  of  the  same. 

R.  J.  WiUBB,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


DEFICIENCY*  DAMAGE,  LEAKAGE,  AND  BREAKAGE. 
The  following  circuUr  to  the  collectors  and  other  officers  of  customs,  fi-om  the  United 
States  Treasory  Department,  relative  to  allowances  for  **  deficiency,  damage,  leakage,  and 
breakage,"  is  pubUehed  for  the  infoimation  of  our  importing  merchants  :— 

Treasury  DEi>ARTMiirr,  March  24, 1847. 

The  attention  of  the  department  having  been  specially  called  to  the  subject  of  allowances 
for  deficiency,  dmnage,  leakage,  and  breakage,  under  existing  laws,  and  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  58th  and  59th  sections  of  the  act  of  3d  March,  1799,  it 
is  decided  that  m  all  cases  where  allowances  are  claimed  under  said  sections,  or  either  of 
them,  the  appraisera  or  other  proper  officers  shall  first  ascertain  whether  any  deficiency, 
damage,  leakage,  or  breakage  has  occurred  during  the  voyage  of  importation,  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  other  accident  at  sea ;  and  if  so,  and  the  actual  leakage,  deficiency,  or  break- 
age, eannot  be  otherwise  ascertained,  then  to  make  the  allowance,  as  die  ease  may  be,  for 
£ift,  tare,  leakage,  or  breakage,  to  the  extent  authorized  by  said  sections :  but  if  said  dam- 
age, deficiency,  ^akage,  or  breakage,  so  occurring  as  before  mentioned,  enall  be  found  by 
said  appraisers  or  other  officers,  to  be  less  than  the  amount  authorized  by  the  said  sections, 
then  the  allowance  shall  only  be  for  the  actual  damage,  deficiency,  leakage,  or  breakage : 
and  if  the  amount  be  ascertained  to  be  actually  greater  than  the  amount  allowed  in  said 
sections,  th^  actual  damage,  deficiency,  leakage,  or  breakage,  shall  still  be  allowed,  malt^eci 
to  the  limitations  and  restrictions  imposed  by  former  circulars. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  draft  can  be  allowed  only  on  articles  imported  in  bulk,  and 
tare  on  articles  imported  in  casks,  barrels,  bags,  boxes,  or  other  packages,  and  leakage  or 
breakage  in  the  case  of  liquors ;  but  when  there  is  an  allowance  for  tare,  draft,  leakage,  cr 
breakage,  it  must  be  con&ied  to  a  separate  allowance  for  one  of  them,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
tended to  two  or  more. 

Under  the  58th  section,  the  allowances  for  draft  or  tare  are  only  permitted  on  **  ariieUt 
tubfeet  to  duty  hy  weioht,"  and  under  the  59th  section,  the  allowance  for  leakage  and 
br«!ikage  is  confined  to  liquors  ^  tuhjeet  to  duty  by  the  gallon  ;"  and  there  being  no  duties 
imposed  by  the  act  approved  30th  July,  1846,  either  by  weight  or  gallon,  it  is  ui  extremely 
liberal  construction  to  allow,  in  any  case,  any  operation  wluitever  to  those  sections,  even  to 
tbe  lukiited  extent  permitted  by  these  instructions. 

R.  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  TVeamry, 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  MACAa 
In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  February,  1847,  we  published  the  new  harbor  regula- 
tions for  tie  port  of  Macao,  China,  which  went  into  operation  the  7th  <^  May,  1846. 
We  are  now  indebted  to  Joao  Maria  Ferreira  do  Amaral,  for  an  additional  order  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Macao,  Timor,  and  Sdor,  which  we  here  aimex  :— 

The  Grovemor  of  the  Province  of  Macao,  Timor,  and  Solor)  in  council,  determines  as 
ftdlows: — 

Considering  that  the  duty  of  five  mace  per  ton,  whk^  the  vessels  anchored  in  the  Typft 
have  paid,  is  exceanye,  it  is  judged  proper  to  enact  as  follows: — 
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*   1.  Native  and  foreign  yeaBeb,  wiuoh  heretofore  were  obliged  to  pay  five  maee  per  tm 
in  the  anchorage  of  Tjrpa,  sbali  from  this  date  pay  one  maoe  per  ton. 

3.  This  duty  so  reduced,  shall  be  paid  only  by -yesKb  that  remain  more  than  six  days 
in  the  Typa. 

3.  This  anchorage  duty  shall  be  sufficient  for  one  year,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date  te 
which  the  vcskIs  anchor  for  the  first  time  in  the  harbor. 

4  Thus,  as  by  the  preceding  article,  yeasels  which  have  once  paid  tonnage  daea,  may 
enter  and  depan  freelyfor  the  space  of  a  year ;  in  the  same  tnanner,  vessels,  which  witfaiii 
one  year  enter  and  leave  the  harbor  oftener  than  once,  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  doty  for 
that  year,  when  the  sum  of  the  days  they  have  remained  at  anchor  slmll  exbeed  six. 

5.  No  tonnage  dues  shall  be  pajd  by-^ 

^  1.  Vessels,  whether  native  or  foreign,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  tona 

§  3.  Ships  Uiat  have  paid  in  the  river  of  Macao,  for  the  space  of  a  year  from  the  time 
they  anchored  in  the  first  poft 

^  3.  Vessels  having  a  cargo  entirely  of  rice. 

^  4.  Veaseb  that  enter,  having  saf^d  great  damage,  for  the  whole  time  they  are  em- 
ployed in  repairs. 

^  5.  Steam-vessels  employed  in  conve3ring  passengers  betwe^  Hongkong,  Canton,  and 
Macao. 

The  authorities,  to  whom  the  cognizance  of  this  belongs,  have  so  judged  and  decreed. 

JoAO  Mabia  Fekbeira  do  Amaral. 

MacMo,  30th  July,  1846. 
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COINAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES'  MINT  AND  BRANCHES. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  B.  B.  French,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at  Phihidelphia,  and  the  Bnnch 
Mints,  for  1846,  transmitted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Congress,  onibe  4th 
February,  1647.  It  i^ows  the  operations  of  that  institution  for  1846,  and  for  former  years. 
From  this  Report,  it  appears  that  the  coinage  at  the  principal  mint  amounted  to  1^,693,443 ; 
comprising  $3,334,655  in  gold,  f  1,347,580  in  silver,  and  (414^8  in  eopper  coins,  and 
composed  of  7,447,335  pieces.  The  deposits  ofgdd  within  the  year  amounted  to  $9,270,589, 
and  those  of  silver  to  $1,363,330. 

At  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint,  the  coinage  amounted  to  $3,483^00 ;  comprising 
91,373300  in  gold,  and  $1,311,000  in  sUver  coins,  and.  composed  of  3,576,780  pKoes. 
The  deposits  for  coinage  amounted  to  $1,307,538  in  gold,  and  $1,316,436  in  silver. 

The  branch  mint  at  Dahlonega  received,  during  the  year,  deposits  of  gold  to  the  value 
of  $455,149,  and  its  coinage  amounted  to  $449,737  50 ;  composed  of  80,394  half-eagles, 
and  19,303  ifuarter-eagles. 

The  rebuUding  of  the  branch  mint  at  Charlotte  has  been  completed,  and  the  new  ma- 
chinery made  and  set  up,  at  a  cost  short  of  the  estimates  presented.  The  mint  began  its 
operations  in  October,  1846,  and  during  the^hree  remaining  months  of  the  year  the  de- 
posits of  gold  amounted  to  $196,381,  and  the  coinage  to  $76,995 ;  composed  of  13,995 
half-aagles,  and  4,808  quarter-eagles.  ' 

The  whole  coinage  for  die  year,  at  the  four  mkits,  amounted  to  $6,639^65 ;  composed 
of  $4,034,177  in  gold,  $3,558,580  in  silver,  and  $414N)8  in  copper  conis.* 

*  For  an  elaborate  article  on  the  Comage  of  the  United  States'  Mint  and  Branches,  with 
fan  tabular  statements  of  coinage  from  the  commencement  of  their  operations  in  1793,  &c., 
to  1843,  see  Merchants'  Magazine,  Vol.  X.,  No.  3,  pp.  340-350 ;  also,  for  an  article  on  the 
United  States'  Branch  Mint  at  New  Orleans,  see  Merchants'  Magazine,  VoL  XIV.,  Now  U 
pp.  66-69 ;  also,  see  Vol  XV.,  No.  3,  pp.  303-305,  for  tables  cl  Coinage  at  the  United 
States'  Mmt  and  Branches,  in  1845,  ^bc 
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FOREIGN  CURRENCY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEAOTRES. 
The  anneated  table  of  foreign  money  or  currency,  weights  and  measures,  as  fixed  by 
law  or  usage,  emanates  from  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  and  was  appended 
to  the  tariff  of  duties  imposed  by  the  United  Sutes  in  such  ports  of  Mexico  as  may  be  now 
or  hereafter  m  oar  military  possession,  for  the  information  of  coUectoia  of  customs  in  Mex- 
ican ports.    We  repnbUsh  it  for  the  information  of  commercial  men  generally : — 

THS  RATES  AT  WmCH  FOKXION  MORET  OE  CUIBUICT  ARE  nZSD  BT  LAW. 


Franc,  of  France  or  Belgium.  18  6-10 

Florin,  of  Netherlands 40 

Florin,  of  Southern  States  of 

Germany 40 

Guilder  of  Netherlands 40 

Livre,  (Toumois,)  of  France.  18| 
Lira,  of  the  Lombardo  Veni- 

tian  Kingdom^ 16 

Lira,  of  Tuscany 16 

Lira,  of  Sardinia 18  6-10 

Milroa,  of  Portugal $1  13 

MiU^a,  of  Azores 83} 

Marco  Banco,  of  Hamburgh.  35 

Pound  aterl.,  of  Gr't  Britain..  4  84 
Pound,  of  British  Provinces 

of  N.  Scotia,  N.  Brunsw*k, 

Newfoondrd  and  Canada.  4  00 


OORRSIfCIlS  BT  traAQB,  IM  WHICH  A 


Pagoda,  of  India 

Real  vellon,  of  Spain 

Real  plate,  of  Spain 

Rupee,  Company 

Rupee,  of  British  India 

Specie  dollar;  of  Denmark.. 

Rix  dollar,  or  thaler,  of  Prussia  6l 

the  North  States  of  Germany. 

Rix  dollar,  of  Bremen. 

Rouble,  silTer,  of  Russia 

Specie   dollar,  of  Sweden   and 

Norway.. 

Florin,  m  Austria... 

Ducat,  ^  Naples 

Ounce,  of  Sicily 

Tale,  of  China -. 

Leghorn  livre 


•1  84 
05 
10 

441 

44m 
1  05 

09 

78f 
75 

1  06 

484 

80 

349 

1  48 

16 

CBRTIFICATB  OF  VALTJB 
TBI  IllVOICl. 


n   REQUIRRn  TO  BB  ATTACmtD  TO 


Current  marc. , 

Crown,  of  Tuscany.. 
Florin,  of  Prussia.. . . 

Florin,  of  Basle 

Florence  livre 

Geneva  livre« , 

Jamaica  pound 

Leghorn  dollar 

Livre,  of  Catalonia... 


•1 


38 

05 

33} 

41 

15 

31 

00 

90 

53i 


Livre,  of  Neufchatel fO  36) 

Paper  rouble,  varies  from  4  rou- 
bles 65  copecks,  to  4  ronblea  84 
oopecks  10  the  dollar. 

Rix  dollar,  of  Saxony.. 69 

Rix  dollar,  Rhenish 60| 

Swiss  livre 37 

Souda,  of  Malta 40 

Turkish  piastre 05 


8.35  bush. 

1.03  bush. 
1.00  bush. 


TABLB  OF  FOBBiair  WBIOBTS  AKO  MBASURS8,  RSDUCtD  TO  TUX  STABDARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

AsMterdam, 

100  lbs,  1  centner 108.93 lbs. 

Lastof  grain 85.35  bush. 

,Ahm  of  wine 41.00  eal'a 

'Amsterdam  foot 0.93  R 

Antwerp  foot 034ft 

Rhineland  foot 1 .03  ft. 

Amsterdam  6ll 8.36  ft 

Ell  of  the  Hague 3i28  ft. 

Ell  of  the  Brabant 3.30  ft 

China, 

Tail ....«  IJoz. 

16  tails  1  catty Ulbe. 

lOOcatties  1  picul 133}  lbs. 

Denmmrk, 

100  pounds  of  oentner 1  I0i)8  lbs. 

Barrel,  or  teonde,  of  coin...  3.95  bush. 

Viertel  of  wine. «.  3.04gal's. 

Copenhagen,  or  Rhineland 

foot , 1.03ft 

England. 

Old  ale  gallon 1.33gal's. 

Imperial  gallon 1.30gal's. 

<Md  wine  gallon 1.00  gal's. 


Quarter  of  grain,  or  8  im- 
perial bushels ». 

Imperial  com  bushel,  or  8 
imperial  gallons 

Old  Winchester,  do. 

Imperial  yard 36.00  inch^ 

Troy  pound 144-175  lbs.  av. 

Prance, 

Metre «  358  ft 

Decimetre  (1-1 0th  metre)..  3.94  inch. 

Velt 3.00  gal's. 

Hectolitre * 36.43  gal's. 

Decalitre 3.64  gal's. 

Litre« .3.11  pints. 

Kilolitre 35.33  ft 

Hectolitre 3.84bu8h. 

Decalitre. 9.08  q*rt8. 

Millier. 3.035  lbs. 

Quintal 330.54  lbs. 

Kilogramme 3.31  lbs. 

Florence  and  Leghorn, 

100  pounds,  or  1  cantaro. . .  74.86  Ifae. 

Moggio  of  grain 16.59bosh. 

Barilla  of  wine. 13.04gal's. 
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100  pounds,  or  peso  grosso.  76.87  lbs. 

100  pounds,  or  peso  sotdle.  69.89  Ibe. 

Mint  of  grain *.  3.43  bosh. 

Mesxerola  of  wine d9il3gal's. 

Hamburgh. 

Lastof  grain 86.64  bosh. 

Ahmofwine 38J25  gal's. 

Hambuigfa  foot 0.96  ft. 

EU .-  1.92  ft 

Midta. 

100  pounds,  1  cantar 174.50  lbs. 

8alma  of  grain 8.22bush. 

Foot 0.85  ft. 

Na^, 

Cantara  grosso 196.50  lbs. 

Gantara  picolo lOO.OOlbs. 

Carro  of  grain. 5d.24bu8b. 

Carro  of  wine 364.00gal's. 

]!f€tkerland€, 

EU 3.28ft 

Modde  of  Zaiu. 2.84  bush. 

Vat  Hactolitre »..  26.42 gal's. 

Kan  Litre 2.il  pints. 

Poud  Kil(]«^ranime 2.21  lbs. 

Portugal, 

100  pounds 101.19  lbs. 

22  pounds.... 22.26  lbs. 

4  arrobas  of  22  pounds  (1 

quintal) ^  89.05  lbs. 

Alquiere 4.75  buflh. 

Miyo  of  grain 23.03  bush. 

Last  of  salt 70.00bush. 

Almudeofwine 4.47  gal's. 

PruMtia. 
100  pounds  of  2  Cologne 

marks  each lOS.ll  lbs. 

Quintal  110  pounds 113.42  lbs. 

SneiTel  of  grain 1.56  bush, 

Eimar  of  wine 18.14  gal's. 

EU  of  cloth 2.19  ft. 

Foot 1.03  ft. 

Rome. 

Rubbio  of  grain ;  8.36  bush. 

Barih  of  wine.. 15.31  gal's. 


Ruooia, 

100  pounds  of  32  lathseach  90J36H)8. 

Chertwert  of  grain. 5.95  bush. 

Vcdroof  wine. ;... .  3.25gal'a. 

Petersburgfa  fidot 1.18gal*8, 

Moscow  foot l.lOgal's. 

Food- U6  lbs. 

Cantaro  grosso 192.50  lbs. 

Cantaro  sottile 175.00  lbs. 

100  pounds 70.00  lbs. 

Salma  grossa  of  grain 9.77  bush. 

Salma  generate 7.85  bush. 

Salma  of  wine 23.06gal'b. 

Spmn, 

Quintal,  or  4  arrobas.. 101.44  lbs. 

Arroba 25.36  Uis. 

AiToba  of  wine. 4.43  gal^ 

Tranega  of  grain 1.60  bush. 

Sweden. 

100  pounds,  or  5  lispunds .  73.76  lbs. 

Kan  of  Can 7.42  bush. 

Last , 75.00  bush. 

Cannofwine 69.00  mI's. 

EU  of  doth 1.95  ?l 

tymyFfM. 

100  pounds,  (1  quintal,) . .  129.48  Un. 

Oke 2.83  lbs. 

Quiltal  of  grain 1.46biirii. 

Quiltal  of  wine 13.50  gait 

Trieote. 

100  pounds- 123.60  lbs. 

Stajo  of  grain 2.34  bush. 

Oma,  or  eima  of  wine 14.94  gal's. 

EU  for  wooUen 2.22  ft 

EU  for  silk. 2.l0a 

Veniee. 

100  pounds  fresogroso 105.18  lbs. 

100  pounds  pesosattUe 65.04  lbs. 

Moggio  of  grain- 9.08  bush. 

Anifara  of  wine 137.00  gai'i. 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


IlfSXnUIICB  COMPANIES  OUT  OF  BOSTOM,  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  TO  raClMBEft  1,   1846. 

Lynn  Mechanics'  Fire  CapHsl. 

and  Marine $50,000 

Marblehead  Marine 100,000 

Essex,  Salem 100,000 

Oriental,  "     200,000 

Fairhaven 100,000 

N.  Bedford  Commercial.  150,000 

«        Mechanics'...  100,000 

"         Pacific 100,000 

"        Whaling 100,000 

Plymouth,  Old  Colony...  50,000 

Provincetown,  Union....  75,000 

Nantucketi  Commercial.  75,000 


AtrkkfMariM. 

930,700  00 

56,550  00 

311,770  00 

342,305  00 

2,334,153  66 
14,000  00 

6T3,'637  50 
139,245  00 
126,161  00 
285,730  50 


At  ride,  Fin.  Fin 
914,450  00    ... 

45,456  66   Z 


18,290  00 


9600  98 
6,285  93 

24,559  91 

1,681  41 

228  07 

43,825  09 
8,868  61 
1,490  61 
2,269  88 
5,332  67 
4,611  03 
5,957  81 


91,200,000  94,264,252  00     978,190  00    $105,711  IS 
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□ntoiAVcs  ODMPAiniSf  WITH  snomc  oapitaLi  to  dic. 


American. 

Ctpftal. 
9306,000 

At  risk.  Marine. 
94,683,528 

At  ride  Fin. 
93,086,651 

Boston 

300,000 

2,180,311 



Boylstonand  ' 
Rre  Marine  ; 

300,000 

2,189,792 

3,210,463 

Firemen's 

300,000 

10,824/195 

Fninklin 

300,000 

1,672.675 

3,711,883 

Hope 

300,000 

4924265 

Msnufacturen' 

400,000 

1,954,411 

12,391,773 

Merc.  Marine. 

300,000 

1,639,071 

Merchants' 

500,000 

7,247,702 

13,856.305 

National 

500,000 

4,239,462 

7,867,453 

Neptune.^ 

200,000 

6,933,110 

4,331,882 

Suffolk 

225,000 

1,022,658 

542,815 

Tremont 

200,000 

4,734,337 

1,338.786 

United  States.. 

200,000 

1,128,866 

372,850 

Warren 

150,000 

1,992,270 

2,365,778 

Washington.... 

200,000 

1,  1846,111 

FirakMMa, 

last  yw. 

913,093  46 

3,334  11 

48,193  e5 
11,897  64 

5i!854  66 

i^i888  26 

22,692  59 

7,407  41 

972  37 

2407  84 

180  00 


Marine  loMes, 
last  year. 
9113,905  79 
73,756  88 

86,331  57 

46ii68  si 
3,895  58 

58,417  12 

61.608  78 
142,296  72 

51,822  36 
328,548  40 

39,465  77 
173,138  75 

14,288  82 
102,322  73 

78,320  32 


94,575,000   944,476,236  961,535,356   9200,616  33  91,374,278  10 


UNITED  STATES  TREASURY  NOTES  AND  STOCKS. 

Trbasttrt  DxPAmTMBiiT,  March  22d,  1847. 

All  pasons  haying  business  relating  to  the  isBoing  and  transfer  of  United  States  stodc, 
and  payment  of  interest  thereon,  are  requested  to  address  their  communications  to  the 
Register  of  the  Treasury,  who  has  charge  of  all  such  matters. 

On  funding  Treasury  notes,  he  will  hereafter  issue  certificates  of  stock  on  the  receipted 
schedule  signed  by  the  Treasurer  or  Assistant  Treasurers  for  the  principal  Those  offi- 
cers will  pay  the  interest  due  thereon  in  money. 

Persons  wishing  to  deposit  Treasury  notes  for  stock,  are  reouested  in  all  cases  to  make 
schedules  of  them,  and  cast  the  interest  thereon  according  to  Jorms  which  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Treasurer  and  Assistant  Treasurers. 

Parties  depositing  Treasury  notes  for  stock,  are  requested  to  give  the  name  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  stock  is  to  be  issued,  with  his  residence,  and  with  the  place  where  he 
wishes  the  interest  to  be  paid. 

The  scrip  will  be  issued  to  the  person  named  in  the  certificate,  unless  when  assigned  and 
witnessed,  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  the  transfer  of  certificates  of  stock. 

Holders  of  notes,  issued  under  difierent  acts  of  Congress,  will  present  them  scheduled 
separately,  and  take  separate  certificates  therefor. 

After  the  Slst  day  ot  March,  instant,  all  certificates  of  stock  will  be  impressed  with  the 
seal  of  the  department,  and  signed  only  by  the  Register  of  the  Treasury. 

R.  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


FRENCH  TOBACCO  CONTRACT. 
The  large  tobacco  contracts  advertised  by  the  government  have  been  taken  up ;  the 
supply  of  1300,000  kilos,  of  Virginia,  and  150,000  kilos,  of  Maryland,  being  taken  by 
M.  Pescatore,  the  first  at  86£  33c,  the  latter  at  I63if.  The  supply  of  2,400,(M)0  kilos,  of 
difierent  descriptions  of  Maryland  was  contracted  for  by  M.  de  Rothschild,  at  103£  81c. 
The  conveyance  of  these  vast  quantities  of  tobacco  firora  the  United  States  to  France 
gave  rise  to  a  discussion  between  the  American  minister,  Mr.  King,  and  the  French  gov- 
ernment The  latter  at  first  laid  down  the  condition  that  the  contractors  should  be  bound 
to  bring  the  tobacco  to  France  in  French  vessels,  but  eventually  consented  to  abandon  it, 
in  compliance  with  the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  King.  Had  it  been  persisted  in,  it  would 
not  only  have  been  a  heavy  loss  to  American  shipping,  but  a  violation  of  the  Navigation 
Treaty  of  1822. 
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MERCANTILE   Bf ISCELLANIES. 


THE  GOOD  MERCHANT. 


Iir  the  last  nmnber  of  this  Magaxine,  we  gave  a  brief  extract  from  the  Rev.  Thbod 
Parkbr's  '*  Sermon  of  Merchanto"  whidi  was  preached  at  Boston,  on  Sunday,  the  2M 
of  November,  1846.  Near  the  close  of  that  discourse,  he  describes  in  contrast  the  **  Bad" 
and  the  **  Good  Merchant.**  As  some  of  our  readers  would,  perhaps,  object  to  ceitaia 
amqae,  and  rather  pungent  terms,  used  in  that  portion  of  the  descnption  which  refiszs  to 
the  ftrmer,  we  have  conoladed  to  transfer  the  more  agreeable  picture  of  the  Good  Met' 
chant,  and  refer  the  curious  in  such  matters  to  the  discourse  itsell,  which  was  publiiriied 
by  request  of  those  who  heard  it : — 

"  The  Grood  Merchant  tells  the  Truth  and  thrives  by  that ;  is  upright  and  downright ; 
his  word,  good  as  his  Bible-oath.  He  pays  for  all  he  takes ;  though  never  so  rich,  he 
owns  no  wicked  dollar ;  all  is  openly,  honestly,  manfully  earned,  and  a  fbll  eqaivaleat 
paid  for  it.  He  owns  money  and  is  worth  a  man.  He  is  just,  in  business  with  the  strong ; 
charitable,  in  dealing  with  the  weak.  His  Coonting-Room*  or  his  Shop,  is  the  sanctuary 
of  fiumess,  justice — a  school  of  uprightness,  as  well  as  thrift  Industry  and  Honor  go  hand 
in  hand  with  him.  He  gets  rich  by  industry  and  forecast,  not  by  sleight  of  band  and  shuf- 
fling his  cards  to  another's  loss.  No  man  becomes  the  poorer  because  he  js  rich.  He 
would  sooner  hurt  himself  than  wrong  another,  for  he  is  a  man,  not  a  fox.  He  entraps  no 
man  with  lies,  active  or  passive.  His  Honesty  is  better  capital  than  a  Sharper*s  Cunning. 
Yet  he  makes  no  more  talk  about  Justice  and  Honesty,  than  the  Sun  talks  of  light  and 
heat ;  they  do  their  own  talking.  His  profession  of  Religion  is  all  practice.  He  knows 
that  a  good  man  ia  just  as  near  Heaven  in  his  shop,  as  in  his  church ;  at  work,  as  at 
praver ;  so  he  makes  all  work  sacramental :  he  conmiones  with  God  and  Man  in  buying 
and  selling-— communion  in  both  kinds.'  He  consecrates  Ins  week-day  and  his  woiC 
Christianity  appears  more  divine  in  this  man's  deeds  than  in  the  holiest  words  of  Apoede 
or  Saiot  He  treats  every  man  as  he  wishes  all  to  treat  him,  and  thinks  no  more  of  that 
than  of  carrying  one  for  every  ten.  h  is  the  rule  of  his  arithmetic.  You  know  this  man 
is  a  Saint,  not  by  his  creed,  bat  by  the  letting  of  his  houses,  his  treatment  of  all  that  de- 
pend on  him.  He  is  a  Father  to  defend  the  weak,  not  a  Pirate  to  rob  them.  He  looks 
out  for  the  welfare  of  all  that  he  employs  ;  if  they  are  his  help,  be  is  theirs ;  and  as  he  is 
the  strongest,  so  the  greater  help.  His  private  prayer  appears  in  his  public  work ;  for  in 
his  devotion  he  does  not  apologise  for  his  sm,  but  asking  to  outgrow  that,  challenges  him- 
self to  new  Worship  and  Piety.  He  sets  on  foot  new  enterprises,  which  develop  the  na- 
tion's wealth,  and  help  others  while  they  help  him.  He  wants  laws  that  take  care  of  Manls 
Rights,  knowing  that  then  he  can  take  care  of  himself  and  of  his  own,  but  hurt  no  man  by 
so  doing.  He  asks  laws  for  the  weak  ;  not  against  them.  He  would  not  take  vengeance 
on  the  wicked,  but  correct  them.  His  Justice  tastes  of  Charity.  He  tries  to  remove  the 
causes  of  Poverty,  licentioasneas,  of  all  crime,  and  thinks  that  is  alike  the  duty  of  Church 
and  State,  Ask  not  him  to  make  a  Statesman  a  Party  Man,  or  the  churches  an  apology 
for  his  lowness ;  he  knows  better — he  calls  that  Infidelity.  He  helps  tlie  weak  help  them- 
8elve&  He  is  a  moral  educator — a  church  of  Christ  gone  into  business — a  Saint  in  trade. 
The  Cathdic  Saint  who  stood  on  a  pillar's  top,  or  shut  himself  into  a  den  and  fed  on  grass, 
is  gone  to  his  place — that  Christian  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  got  fiune  in  his  day.  No  man 
honors  him  now ;  nobody  even  imitates  him.  But  the  Saint  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
the  Good  Merchant ;  he  is  wisdom  for  the  foolish,  strength  for  the  weak,  warning  to  the 
wicked,  and  a  blessing  to  all.  Build  him  a  shrine  in  Bank  and  Church,  in  the  Market  and 
the  fbEchange,  or  build  it  not:  no  Saint  stands  higher  than  this  Saint  of  Trade.  Thera 
are  such  men,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old ;  such  men  in  Boston.  I  have  known  more 
than  one  such,  and  fiir  greater  and  better  than  I  have  told  of^  for  I  purposely  under-color 
this  poor  sketch.  They  need  no  word  of  mine  for  encouragement  or  sympathy.  Have 
they  not  Christ  and  God  to  aid  and  bless  them  7  Would  ttuit  some  wonl  of  mine  might 
stir  the  heart  of  others  to  be  such — of  yon  young  men.  Thqr  stand  there  dean  amid  the 
dust  of  commerce  and  the  mechanic's  busy  life ;  they  stand  there  liiie  great  stjuare  Pyra^ 
mids  in  the  desert,  amonsst  the  shifting  tents  of  the  Arabs.  Look  at  them,  ye  young  men, 
and  be  healed  of  your  folly.  Think — it  is  not  the  calUng  which  corrupts  the  man,  but  the 
men  the  caUing.  The  most  experienced  will  tell  you  so.  I  know  it  demands  manhnesB 
to  make  a  man,  but  it  is  that  work  God  sent  you  here  to  do." 
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COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

lUH'lUlll  OF  DBncmfO  TKA.XJD&  m  the  AOtfLTEBAtlOU  OW  XUSK* 

Dr.  Neligan,  the  lecturer  on  materia  medical  in  the  Doblin  medical  school,  has  discov- 
ered the  means  of  detecting  the  adulteration  of  mnak,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  This 
gentleman  states,  as  we  learn  from  the  British  Critic,  that  owing  to  the  high  price  and 
great  demand  for  mosk,  which,  as  isjiow  generally  very  well  known,  is  the  secretion  from 
the  male  mnsk  animal,  the  mo8chu9  moaehiftrus,  and  that  it  is  generally  imported  into  the 
British  market  from  China,  in  the  natural  bags  of  the  animal,  by  wholesale  London  drug- 
gists, by  whom  it  is  retailed  to  the  trade,  many  of  them  finding  it  very  much  adulterated, 
prefer  purchasing  the  unopened  bag ;  this  precaution,  however,  is  often  found  not  a  suffi- 
cient protectioa  against  fraud,  as  spurious  musk  bags  are  very  common,  and  so  well  pre- 
pared by  the  ingenious  Chinaman,  that  even  the  most  experienced  eye  is  often  unable  to 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  ftUse.  It  appean  that  the  Chinese,  finding  a  greater  demand 
for  musk  than  they  are  able  to  supply  with  the  genuine  article,  squeeze  out  Some  of  the 
secretion,  which  is  fluid  in  the  recent  state,  and  mix  it  with,  it  is  believed,  the  dried  blood 
of  the  animal ;  this  compound,  which  presents  the  same  physical  characters  as  true  musk, 
they  put  into  smaU  sacs  made  of  pieces  of  the  skin  cut  oft*  from  other  ports  of  the  animal's 
body,  and  prepared  with  the  usual  ingenuity  of  this  people,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  almost 
to  defy  detection  with  the  naked  eye.  The  method  hitherto  adopted  for  detecting  this  so- 
phistication, has  been  the  peculiar  position  of  die  hairs,  which  are  arranged  in  a  circuit 
manner  around  the  orifice  in  the  genuine  musk  pod.  The  means  which  are  now  proposed 
to  detect  the  fraud,  depend  on  the  microscopic  character  of  the  hairs,  which  grow  on  the 
sac  of  the  musk  animal,  and  which  difier  very  remarkably  fifom  those  of  the  fiilse  sacs 
which  are  met  with  in  commerce.  On  placing  haiis  from  both  under  the  microscope,  it 
wiU  be  seen  that  those  from  the  natural  sac  of  the  animal  are  frimished  in  the  interior  with 
distinct,  regular,  color  cells,  while  in  hairs  taken  fi^m  other  parts  of  the  animal's  body, 
those  cells  appear  to  be  obliterated,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  this  and  the  allied  tribes  of 
animals.  The  method  above  proposed,  to  detect  imposition,  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  x>f 
easy  application  now  that  every  pharmaceutist  is  supposed  to  be  provided  with  a  mioro- 
Bcrope,  without  which,  he  could  not  possibly  detect  the  adulteration  of  arrow-root  and  of 
the  other  feculas  of  commerce. 


IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 

A  correKKkndent  wishes  us  to  attack  imprisonment  for  debt,  which,  we  believe,  still  con- 
tinnes  in  tlus  enlightened  commonwealth,  (Massachusetts,)  provided  the  creditor  swears 
that  he  has  reason  to  believe  the  debtor  intends  to  leave  the  State.  This  law,  our  corre- 
spondent says,  is  the  finitftil  source  of  peijury.  It  would  be  wonderiul  if  it  were  not  We 
oonfesB  we  can  see  no  good  reason  for  such  a  law.  It  is  no  crime  to  leave  the  State.  It 
is  even  no  evidence  that  the  debtor  does  not  intend  to  pay.  His  leaving  the  State  may  be 
necessary  to  acquire  the  means  of  paying.  The  law  operates  against  the  poor ;  for,  against 
those  who  have  property,  there  is  another  remedy.  But  we  wish  the  legislature,  while 
about  it,  would  copy  the  wisdom  of  Wisconsin,  and  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  credit 
system.  Some  time  or  other  it  must  do  so ;  why  delay  ?  Let  there  be  no  laws  whatever 
for  the  collection  of  debts  under  a  certain  sum,  say  one  hundred  dollars.  We  believe  it 
better  to  have  none  for  any  sum.  But  we  musi  creep  before  we  can  walk.  Let  us  first 
aboli^  the  small  credit  system  which  entraps  the  poor.  This  can  be  done  efiectually  by 
repealmg  all  laws  for  the  compulsory  collection  of  small  debts.  Let  credit  live  as  it  can 
under  tlus  system.  Live,  it  will,  on  the  soil  of  humanity  and  honor.  And  in  regard  to 
large  debts,  we  believe  those  merchants,  who  have  trusted  altogether  to  honor  and  not  at 
all  to  lawyers  or  law,  will  be  found  to  have  come  ofif  best  in  the  long  run.  Law  is  a  poor 
remedy  for  roguery--better  keep  clear  of  both.  In  saying  all  this,  we  beg  the  pardon  of 
our  numerooB  legal  patron&    We  hope  they  won't  9topj-^BoH9n  Ckrtmotype, 
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NAUTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 


PASSAGE  THROUGH  THE  STRAITS  OF  MAGELLAN. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  addreased  to  the  editor  of  the  **  Eoropean  TuDes,** 
by  John  Longmmer,  master  of  the  bark  Cape  Horn,  of  Glasgow.  It  contains  inibnna- 
tioD  of  sufficient  importance  to  mariners,  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  "  Nautical  Intel- 
ligence** of  this  Journal: — 

"  On  Monday,  November  16th,  1846,  at  8  P.  M.,  we  made  the  EvangelistB,  bearing 
N.  N.  E.  five  miles,  wind  W.  and  tolerably  clear ;  at  midnight.  Cape  Pillar  bore  S.  S.  W. 
three  miles,  and  by  keeping  the  starboard  shore  on  board,  strangers  will  find  no  difficolty 
in  finding  Long  Reach.  On  Tuesday,  17th,  at  noon,  we  enterni  Crooked  Reach;  at  10 
P.  M.)  were  off  Port  Famine,  which  is  a  safe  anchorage  ground,  and  where  there  is  a 
Chilian  settlement,  at  which  refreshments  can  be  easily  procured.  On  Wednesday,  18th, 
at  4  30  P.  M.,  came  to  anchor  in  Gregory's  Bay,  in  fifteen  &thoms,  good  holding  ground. 
On  ThuTKiay,  19th,  at  3  30  A.  M.,  got  under  wcdlgh ;  at  7  30  A.  M^  entered  the  Fiist 
Narrows,  with  a  strong  flood-tide  against  us,  which  we  found  no  difficulty  in  stemming. 
At  2  P.  M.,  we  were  clear  of  the  Straits ;  at  6  P.  M.,  we  rounded  Dungeneas ;  and,  afier 
the  experience  of  four  voyages  round  Cape  Horn,  in  September,  1843,  August,  1844,  Au- 
gust, 1845,  and  the  present  voyage,  I  must  say,  that  the  wear  and  tear,  owing  to  the  bad 
weather  we  encountered,  with  heavy  cross  sea,  so  prevalent  between  the  W.  entrance  to 
-the  Straits  and  Cape  Horn,  contrasted  with  the  passage  through  the  Straits  fixun  the  W. 
coast,  Ib,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  be  compared ;  and,  had  I  another  passage  to  make  at  the 
same  season  c^  the  year,  or  in  the  winter  season,  with  moonlight,  I  would  take  the  Stiaits 
for  my  passage.  The  risk  of  life  and  property,  and  the  wear  and  tear  in  the  <me,  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  other.'* 


WRECK  NEAR  THE  FIVE  FATHOM  CHANNEL. 

A  green  buoy,  maiked  with  the  word  "  Wreck,**  has  been  placed  W.  N.  W.  of  a  t 

smack,  on  the  edge  of  the  Cant,  in  the  track  of  shipping  proceeding  to  and  from  the  Five 
Fathom  Channel.  The  buoy  lies  in  four  fiithoms,  at  low  water  spring  tides,  with  the  fol- 
lowing marks  and  compass  bearings,  viz:  the  highest  windmill  at  Mile  Town, in  line  with 
the  windmill  near  the  beach,  W.  by  S. ;  the  Southernmost  beacon  on  the  Ide  of  Grain, 
its  apparent  length  open  S.  of  the  other  beacon  on  the  beach,  W.  i  N. ;  Nore  light-veosd 
N.  W. ;  Minster  Church,  S.  W.  ^  W. ;  Garrison  Point  at  Sheemess,  W. 


BUOY  ON  THE  SALT  SCAR,  OFF  REDCAR. 

A  bllu;k  buoy  has  been  placed,  to  mark  the  extremity  of  the  Eastern  projectioo  of  the 
Sah  Scar  rocks,  ofiT  Redcar,  in  the  North  Riding  of  the  county  of  York.  The  said  booy 
lies  in  six  and  a  half  fathoms,  at  low  water  spring  tides,  and  with  the  following  marks  and 
compass  bearings,  viz:  Seaton  high  U^^t-house,  N.  W. :  Redcar  mill,  and  the  tower  on 
Easton  Nab  in  Une,  &  W.  by  W. ;  Marsk  Church,  S.  i  W. ;  Hartlepool  pier  light-hoose, 
N.  N.  W.  i  W. 


WRECK  IN  THE  SHIPWAY. 

A  green  buoy,  marked  "with  the  word  "  Wreck,**  has  been  placed  about  eighteen  fotfaoms 
EL  N.  E.  of  a  vessel  sunk  in  the  track  of  shipping  passing  through  the  Sbipway.  The 
buoy  lies  in  nine  &thoms,  at  low  water  spring  tides,  with  the  following  compaai  bearings, 
viz:  S.  W.  buoy  of  the  Shipwash,  (distant  about  one  mile  and  three-quarters,)  S.  S.  W. ; 
Shipwash  light-vessel,  N.  E. ;  Baudsey  Church,  N.  N.  W. 


PORT  OF  GENOA  LIGHT. 


Official  notice  has  been  given,  thM  a  red  light  has  been  placed  on  a  sunken  caiflBoa,  about 
WUL  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off  the  sunken  Mole  Head.  The  li^  stands  thirty-thrae  foet 
above  the  sea,  tad  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  ef  a  mile. 
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COMMERCIAL   STATISTICS. 


COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

FOR  THI  FISCAL  tSAS  DfDDre  JUIfB  30,  1846. 

Wi  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  B.  B.  FttbroH,  Clevk  of  the  House  o(  Repreaentatives,  ibr 
the  anniial  report  from  the  Register  of  the  Treainiiy,  lehitiTe  to  the  Commerce  and  Nari- 
gatioQ  between  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Comitries,  for  Ihe  year  ending  June  SOth, 
1846;  and  proceed  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  our  nsaal  con- 
densation of  its  tabnhur  statements.  Thk  report  was  laid  before  Congress  on  the  5th  De- 
cember, 1846,  more  than  five  months  after  the  expiration  o[  the  fiscal  year ;  and  its  printing 
has  occapied  nearly  five  months  longer ;  so  that  ten  months  are  sufiered  to  elapse  before 
the  statementsfor  die  year  ending  Jane  30th,  1846,  are  made  public-^  droomstance  which 
greatly  ii\jnres  the  vahie  of  a  docunent  so  important  to  the  indostrial  and  ccnnmercial 
interests  of  the  coontry.  The  only  remedy  for  this  evil,  we  have  pcmited  out  in  former 
yean.  It  is,  for  Congress  to  pass  a  law  aothoiidDg  the  prmting'  of  the  isnai  nomber  of 
the  document,  as  soon  as  it  is  made  op  by  the  Register  of  the  Treasury ;  so  that  at  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  in  December  of  each  year,  it  would  be  ready  for  the  ose  of  mem* 
ben  of  Congress,  as  well  as  general  distribotion  among  their  oonstitnents.* 

D0MB8TIC  MXPOBTS  OF  THB   TNITBD   STATES. 

Skmmary  Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  Exporte  of  the  Growth,  Produce^  and  Mmtu* 

faeture  of  the  United  Statee,  during  the  year  eommeneing  on  the  let  day 

of  July,  1845*  and  endmg  ou  the  30M  day  of  June,  1846. 


THE  SBA. 

Fisheries- 
Dried  fish,  or  cod  fisheries.. 
Pickled  fiidi,  or  river  fisher- 
ies, rherriog,  shad,  salmon, 

nuuskarel) 

Whale  and  other  fish  oil.... 

Speimaceti  oil , 

Whalebone 

Spermaceti  candles. 


9699,559 


930,495 
946,398 
697,570 
583,870 
995,606 


93,453,398 

THE  FORIST. 

Skins  andfhn 1,063,009 

Ginseng 937,569 

Product  of  wood — 
Staves,  shingles,  b'rds,  hewn 

timber 9,319,443 

Other  lumber 394,979 

Masts  and  span 91,689 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye. ....  61 ,389 

AU  manufactures  of  wood. . .  957,790 
Naval  stores,  tar,  pitch,  and 

turpentine 1,085,719 

Ashes,  pot  and  peSrU 735,689 


96,807,948 

lORIOOLTU&l. 

Product  of  animali — 
Beef,  tallow,  hides,  homed 
cattle 9,474,908 


Butter  and  cheese 91,063,087 

Pork,  (pickled,)  bacon,  Urd, 

live  hogs 3,883,884 

Horses  and  mules 389,389 

Sheep...... ^  30,303 


97,883,864 
Vegetable  food- 
Wheat 1,681,975 

Flour 11,668,669 

Indian  conj. 1,186,663 

IndianmeaL 


Rye  meal. 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  small 

grain,  and  pulse 

Biscuit  or  ship-bread 

Potatoes. 

Apples * 

Rice 9,564;991 


945,081 
138,110 

638,991 

366,688 

69,934 

69,953 


997,163,449 

Tobacco. 8,478,970 

Cotton 49,767,341 


Wool 
All  other 

Flazsee( 

Hops 

Brown  Sugar. 

Indigo 


if  1  products-^ 


903,996 

165,438 

41,699 

7,936 

90 

9^14,455 


*  For  remarks  on  this  subject,  see  Merchant^  Magazine,  Vol  XV.,  No.  5,  for  May,  1846, 
page  465,  and  previous  volumes. 
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DOmsIIC  SZFQKT8  07  THB  UITITED  STATBS— <OlVTUrOBD. 


MAavrACTmtESL 

Soap  and  tallow  candles 9^^»^1 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes 346,516 

Household  furniture 817,407 

Coaches  and  other  carriages...  87,712 

Hats. 74,722 

Saddlery 24^67 

Wax 162,790 

Spirits  from  grain^. 73,716 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider . ...  67,735 

Snufi'and  tobacco 695,914 

Linseed  ofl  and  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine   159,915 

Cordage 62,775 

Iron — ^pig,  bar,  and  nails... ..'...  1 22,225 

castings 107,905 

all  manufactures  of., .  ^ . . .  921 ,652 

Spirits  from  molasses..... 268,652 

Sugar,  refined 392,312 

Chocolate. , 2,177 

Gunpowder 140,879 

Copper  and  brass 62,088 

Medicinal  drugs : 200,505 


Cotton  piece  goods — 
Printed  and  colored . ... 

White 

Nankeen 

Twist,  yam,  and  thread 

All  other  manufactures  of... 

Flax  and  hemp- 
Cloth  and  thread 

Bags  and  all  manufactures  of 

Wearing  apparel 

Combs  and  buttons 


94,921,995 

380,549 

1,978,331 

848,989 

81,813 

255,799 

1,364 
10,765 
45,140 
35,945 


Brushes $3,110 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus...  1,583 

Umbrellas  and  parasols, 2,477 

Leather  and  morocco  skins,  noC 

sold  per  pound. 26,667 

Fire-engines  and  apparatus....  9,802 

Frinting-pressee  and  type 43,792 

Musical  instruments 25,375 

Books  and  maps 63,567 

Paper  and  stationery 124,597 

Paints  and  Tarnish 52,182 

Vinegar. 17,483 

Earthen  and  stone  ware 6,521 

Manufactures  of  glass. 903^0 

Sn 8.902 

pewter  &,  lead  10,278 

marble&stene  14^5^ 
gokiandrilver 

&  gold  leaf  3,660 

Gold  and  silver  coin 423^51 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry..  24,420 

Molasses 1,581 

Trunks 10,613 

Bncks  and  lime 12,578 

Domestiesalt 30,520 


$4,647,354 
614,518 


Lead 

Articles  not  enumerated-^ 

Manufactured 1,379,566 

Other  articles 1,490,303 


$2369,869 


Grand  Total $102,141,8 


EBClPITOtATIOIf. 


The  Sea *. 

The  Forest 

Agriculture...... 

Vegetable  food 

Tobacco , 

Cotton 

Other  agricultural  products. 

Manufactures 

Wool 

Lead  ..< 

Other  articles. 


$3,453,398 

6,807^48 

7,833,864 

19,329,585 

8.478,270 

42,767,341 

214,455 

10,948,915 

203,996 

614,518 

1,490,303 


DOMESTIC   EXP0BT8   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES,  IN   1845-46. 

AATIOLSi  MOT  BmnCBEATBD.  TOTAL  VALUS  OF  KCECHAXmsa. 


Whither  exported.             BCaooftetored.  Other. 

Russia $300 

Prussia •          .... 

Sweden  and  Norway $1,320  616 

Swedish  West  Indies. 970  410 

Denmark..... 


Id  American 
veMels. 

$442,033 

40,093 

53,337 

138,121 

19,164 


Id  Foreign 


$93,355 
356,117 
309,455 


78,582 


Tocech 
eoontry. 

$535,388 

396,210 

362,792 

138,121 

97,746 
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DOMmiC  XXKATl  OF  UHITSD  8TAI18  TO  BACH  OOUITTRT— OQNTIlirBD. 


AATICLBI  MOT  EMVUnLATED. 


TOTAI.  VALVB«Or  mECHAHBUB. 


Wlutber  exported.  Manufaeturod. 

Dtuikh  Westlodiee. $5,973 


Hanee  TOWO0... 

HoUand 

Datch  East  Indies... 
Dutch  West  Indies.. 

Datcb  Guiana. 

]Pelgium.«., 


23,830 
7,984 


1,433 
151 

6,431 

England 389,294 

Scotland 118 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 363 

Malta , 540 

British  East  Indies. 5,963 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 202 

Mauritios ^ 334 

Australia 1,013 

Honduras 5,812 

British  Guiana 6,063 

British  West  Indies. 50,733 

British  American  Colonies.  639,088 

France  on  the  Atlantic . ...  24,920 

France  on  the  Mediterran.  13,797 

French  West  Indies. 10,138 

French  Guiana 210 

French  African  ports 

Bourbon 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterran..  

Tenerifie  and  otb.  Canaries  

Manilla  and  Philippine  i'ds  519 

Cuba 41,004 

Other  Spanish  W.  Indies.  3,136 

Portugal 406 

Madeira 112 

Fayal  and  other  Azores.... . 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 883 

Italy 526 

Sardinia 1,486 

Sicily 

Trieste  and  oth.  Aust.  ports  

Turkey,  Levant,  &c 1,774 

Hayti 8,778 

Texas 12,142 

Mexico 29,276 

Centml  Repub.  of  America  1,528 

New  Grenada 248 

Veneiuela. 14,656 

Brazil 9.904 

Cisplatine  Republic 2,700 

Argentine  Republic 5,777 

Chili 22,031 

China 2,746 

West  Indies  generally 

South  America  generally.  4,490 

A^ia  generally 138 

Africa  generally 5,265 

South  Seas  and  Pacific. ...  14,381 


Oth«r. 

$7,274 

25,106 

15,374 

150 

1,487 

388 

14,498 

701,926 

39,073 

16 

1,288 


53,001 

4 

596 

927 

1,494 

11,570 

107,357 

259,146 

45,263 

6,766 

12,185 

886 


2,574 
47,980 
10,483 

6,032 
655 

340 
925 
866 
175 

795 

2,979 
6.640 
6,927 

127 

519 

3.343 

59,990 

1.442 

506 
7,977 
8,920 
1,219 

790 


2,467 
8.631 


In  American 

9919,601 

635,699 

1,377,508 

40,700 

362,775 

66,845 

1,310,754 

31,274,643 

887,202 

1,031.443 

451,882 

23,754 

264,145 

23,713 

26,356 

48,783 

325,494 

464,129 

4,221,598 

3,536,463 

11,7514299 

865,423 

587,724 

39,270 


InForai^ 


939,851 

3,372,616 

720,183 


872 


321,853 

11,506,976 

756,128 

45,565 

11,359 


12,259 

315,712 

75,735 

9,734 

100,954 

4,285,913 

656,101 

69,788 

53,309 

995 

31,097 

788,642 

263,902 

19,291 

953,328 

126,193 

1,089,113 

229,025 

800,592 

57,002 

34,988 

513,130 

2,596,201 

199,189 

147307 

1,539,136 

1,178,188 

127,411 

103,772 

302,232 

544,467 

278,705 


6,455 


87,539 

693,485 

2,506,204 

951.673 

33,255 

30,388 

5,995 


29,730 
6,700 
3,338 


438,053 

19,340 

26,528 

7,634 

3,230 

153,631 

19.381 

300,150 

151,140 

*S4i90i 
31,315 

100,741 
18,134 
16.861 
70,939 

157,811 
11,317 


8,913 


Toeaeh 
eoontry. 

9959,452 

4,008,315 

2,097,691 

40,700 

264,647 

66345 

1,632,607 

42,781,619 

1,643,330 

1,077,008 

463,241 

23.754 

270,600 

23,713 

26,356 

48,783 

325,494 

551,668 

4,915.083 

6,042,666 

12,702,972 

898,678 

618,113 

39,270 

5,995 

12.259 

345,443 

82,435 

12,072 

100,954 

4,713,966 

675,441 

96,316 

60,943 

4,225 

31.097 

942,263 

283,283 

319,441 

1,104,468 

126,193 

1,114,013 

250,240 

901,333 

75,136 

51,949 

584,069 

2,754,013 

210,406 

147.307 

1,539,136  , 

1,178.188 

127,461 

103.772 

302,232 

553,380 

278,705 


Total „ 9l,379,5669M90,303978,634,410923,507,4839ro,141,893 
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Commereki  8tatMe$i 


F0RBI61V  BXPOSTB  OW  THB  tTlTlTBP  STATIC  IN   1645^^. 


Roflsia. 

^ruflda. 

SVeeden  and  Norway. 

(Swedish  West  Indies 

Denmark « »... 

Danish  West  Indies 

Hanse  Towns 

Holland 

Datch  Bast  Indies. 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Guiana 

Belgium. 

Bngland * 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar. 

Malta 

British  East  Indies 

British  Honduras 

British  Guiana 

British  West  Indies 

"Britidi  American  Colonies. 
France  on  the  AtUntic... 
France  on  Mediterranean. 

French  West  Indies 

French  Guiana 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 
Tenerifie  and  o^l  Canaries 
Manilla  and  Philippine  i'ds. 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Cape  deVerds 

Italy 

Sicily 

Sardinia. 

Trieste,  &c 

Turkey,  Levant,  &c 

Hayti .* 

Teias 

Mexico 

Central  Repub.  of  America. 

New  Grenada 

YenezUela. 

Brazil ^ 

Cisplatine  Republic 

Argentine  RepuUic 

Chill 

Equador 

China 

West  Indies  generally 

Asia  generally 

Africa  genenJlY 

South  Seas  and  Pacific^... 


Fne  of  dotjr. 

946,896 

30,058 

23,471 

3,361 

9,838 

107,235 

164,876 

79,546 

38,846 

9,218 

45 

164,843 

1,164,694 

8,678 

290 

104,635 


l^Byfnf 
■dTftLdatiet. 

•4,506 
3,218 
5,182 

4,604 

26,498 

233,529 

84,902 


Payiof 
"  daU« 


•45,677 


1,571 

241,i^ 

340,280 

32,499 

5,173 

5,682 


82,426 
9^80 

ll7438 

802,882 

1,232,888 

95^77 

5,687 


13,999 
27^91 


7,119 

156,043 

82,646 

22,817 


10,892 

1,087 

9,054 

32,731 

201,900 

84,626 

3,996 

3,718 

1,094 

343,202 

253,515 

4,239 

19*3^ 

2,245 

3,347 

27,167 

1,634 

13^17 

404342 

40,943 

73,054 

11,822 

2,131 


47,718 

731 

386 

3,723 

9,008 

•••••. 

277 

347,942 

260,647 

164,581 

16,379 

4,051 

5,475 

6,417 

900 

1,136 

1,686 

120 

1,451 

184 

, 

501 

128,524 

154,394 

141,734 

55,955 

110,202 

132,234 

216 

548 

212 

114,485 

20,942 

230,716 

41,415 

1,141 

31,354 

23,098 

7,948 

12,083 

16,079 

113,527 

93.757 

23.641 

436,861 

169,345 

.5,849 

29,130 

10,138 

1.582 

14,935 

7.578 

161,814 

18,022 

17,642 

270.462 

49,348 

69,573 

10,231 

1,913 

3,354 

28,595 

1,075 

8,448 

25,188 

120,403 

83,843 
1,130 

TolaL 

•97,079 

39,645 

39,545 

3,448 

23^6 

166,464 

600,305 

199,074 

42.842 

14,507 

1,139 

749,207 

1,758,489 

45,416 

5,463 

129,651 

10327 

99,772 

64,538 

1,634 

32,474 

1,863,767 

1,337,477 

191,448 

17,509 

2,131 

47,718 

4,840 

9,285 

773,170 

25,905 

8,453 

3,257 

685 

424,652 

298,391 

976 

366,143 

73,910 

43,129 

223,363 

629,847 

45.117 

24,095 

197,478 


of  each  pof«f«r. 

•97,079 

89,645 

[         42,993 

[       189,960 
600,306 

957,563 

749,907 


1 


.  3,512,131 


1,548,565 


860,918 


12,395 

494,659 

298,391 
976 

366,143 
73,910 
43,129 

223,363 

629,847 
45,117 
24,095 

197,478 

389,388 
15,498 
38,118 

229,484 
1,190 

153^53 
190 

196,287 
78,971 
76,198 

Total .•5,894,04692,702,251^2320,326911,346,623    •11,846,693 

Entitled#ilrawback. 2,496,964  2,741,238     54^38,209       ^..,\ 

NotentldedtodrawbwdL.   5,824,046     205,987       79,088    6,108,421       


126,996 

109,651 
54,526 
10,184 


4,177 

78 

2,052 

7,509 

42,471 


112 
14,584 
16,886 
23,543 


15,498 

38,118 

229,434 

1,130 

153,558 

190 

126,287 

78,971 

76,198 
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niPOBTfl   OF  THE   VlCITftD   8TATB8, 


Fne  of  duty. 

ft39»135 

1,135 

8^96 

4,063 


WbtBM  imported. 

EBnia.....k 

PruMia...^ 

Sweden  and.  Norway. 
Swedish  West  Indies. 

Penmark 

Danish  West  Indiea... 
Hanse  Towns.......... 

Holland. 365,705 

Dutch  East  Indies 373»486 

Dutch  West  Indies. 67,877 

Datch  Golana 97 

Belfiom- 17,070      ._-,-_^ 

Ei^and 8,471,787  34,366,041 

ScoUand» 4,534      959,409 

Ireland 71 

Gibraltar. 5 

Malta 

Brtitish  East  Indies. 478,873 

Cape  (^  Good  Hope 11,333 

British  Hondoras 163,096 

British  Gaiana 10,105 

British  West  Indies 471,719 

British  American  Colonies.      97 1 ,574 

Mauritias 138 

France  on  the  Atlantic... 
France  on  Mediterranean. 
French  West  Indies 337,195 


Ad  Tftlonm.  8p«oifle  duties. 
9595,115   pl35,804 


13,685 

4.173 

641 

303 

103,173  51,910 
187,638  3,674,633 
345,013 
99,031 
801,637 

730,32^ 


55,349 

31,083 

178 

658,877 

68,433 

16,195 

18 

55399 

347,531 


17,774 

718,597 

583 

1,010 

597,531 

887,604 

448,880 

107,846 

188,543 

33,577 

89,050 

7,106,333 

866,153 

30,454 

6,718 

81,411 

389,595 

3,030 

39,706 

3,438 

306,560 

618,613 

81,885 


French  Guiana. 
Miquelon&French  fish*ries 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 
Tenerifie  and  oth.  Canaries 
Manilla  and  Philippine  i'ds. 


Cuba. 939,781 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies  111,633 

FortugaL..... 8,407 

Madeira 

Fayal 4,770 

Cape  de  Veids. 717 

Ita^r : 88,841 

Sidly 66,063 

Trieste ^ 40,591 

Turkey 57,108 

Morocco • 

Hayti ^ 1,337,384 

Texas. 11,353 

Mexico 1,144,475 

Central  Repnb.  of  Amerioa.  39,903 

New  Grenada 43,373 

Venezuela. ^ 940,748 

Brajil 6^115,533 

C^latine  Republic 3,000 

Argentine  Republic 1 

Chili 994,044 

Peru 313,193 

China 5,050,313 

Asia^nerally 143,433 

Africa  generally 178,996 

South  Seas  and  Pacific. ...  117,395 

Sandwich  IsUndsi 833,365 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

West  Indies  generally 13 


433,733 13,053,497 10,131,369 

483,639      353,159  466,955 

3,480  107.561 

8,000        11,831  51,465 

18         

5,754   40,748  100,861 

18,469   88,913  757,034 

53,030     357  8,708 

18,065   64,133  763,678 


764,963  6,464,889 
33,040  3,143,447 


8,111 
8,337 
10,310 

699^35 
394,760 
164,734 
437,918 
4,554 
177,003 

30,951 
534,383 

39,830 

83,170 

415,834 

1,003,556 

83,478 
798,165 
881,137 

85,985 
760,546 
143,734 
387,876 

35368 

10,714 
166 


367,733 
134,733 
36,317 
140 
401,410 
153,413 
174,394 
365,978 

»B,'575 
150.755 
157,764 

37,001 

1,500 

158,410 

333,734 


1,047 

779 

14,431 

783,033 

75,831 

8,768 

878 

55 


IN  1845-46. 

Total.     Fmjtuk 

81,570,054 

31,584 

784,865 

5,365 

1,313 

753,614 

3,149,864 

1,058,5971 

480,3531 

398,056  f 

33,674j 

836,373 

43,844,160 

1,330,086 

85,774 

87,806 

31,589 

1,361,345 

81,686 

807.997 

13,561 

833,678 

1,937,717 

23,033 

83,608,5891 

1,303,743 

348,336 

71,896 

18 

147,363 

864,416 

68.095 

865,866 

8,159,638 

84237,110 

378,350 

127,070 

41,297 

857 

1,189,786 

513.335 

379,719 

760,998 

4,554 

1,543,963 

183,058 

1,836,631 

116,738 

35,043 

1,458,000 

6,903.803 

86,473 

799,313 

1,375,960 

358,599 

6,593,881 

361,988 

475,040 

153,029 

843,034  < 

166^ 

13 


iii.Mdi  power. 

81,570,054 

31,584 

730,150 

753,937 
3,149,864 

1,971,680 

836,378 


49,666,438 


34,330,883 


13,376,488 


547,474 


1,189,786 

513,335 

379,719 

760,998 

4.554 

1,543,968 

183,058 

1336,631 

116,733 

85.043 

1,458,000 

6,903303 

36,478 

799.318 

1375^60 

853,599 

6,593,881 

361,988 

475,040 

153,039 

843,034 

166 

18 


Total $34,767,739  60,660,45336,363,605  181,691,797  131,691,797 
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IMP0BT8   AND   EZPOBTS  OP  IPHB   imiTHD   STATES,   IN   1845-46. 

StattMtical  view  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  Value  ofBxpmte 

to,  and  Imports  from  each  foreign  country,  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1846. 


Russia 

Pmseia «.. 

Sweden  and  Norway». 
Swedish  West  Indiea.. 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies.... 

Hanse  Towns. 

Hanoyer ......^.. 

Holland 

Dutch  East  Indies. 

Dutch  West  Indies. «... 

Dutch  Guiana... 

Belgium 

England 42.781.619 

Scotland 1»§42,330 

Ireland 

Gibraltar. 

British  East  Indies. 

Mauritius 

Australia 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

British  West  Indies 

Brit  ^.  American  Colonies 

British  Guiana 

Honduras. 

Malta 

France  on  the  Atlantic... 
France  on  Mediterraaean . 

French  West  Indies 

French  Guiana ^ 

Miquelon&French  fisVriea 
French  African  ports ....... 

Bourbon 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 
Teneriffe  and  oth.  Canaries 
Manilla  and  Philippine  i'ds 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

Portugal 

Madeira. 

Fayal  and  the  Azores. 

CapedeVeid  Islands. 

Italy. 

Sicily 

Sardinia. 

Tuscany 

Trieste  and  Adriatic  ports. 

Turkey,  Levant,  &,c 

Ionian  Isles 

Morocco 

Texas 850.240 

Mexico 901.333 

Central  America 75,136 

New  Grenada 61,849 

Venezuela. 584,069 

Brazil 2,754,012 

Argentine  RepaUio 14737 

Cisplatine  Republic 210,406 

Chili ^ 1,539,136 


VALUS  OP  BXrOETt. 

Domestic  prodvce.  For*ni  prodaee. 
1^535.388  ^'^^  '^"" 

396.210 
362,792 


138,121 

97,746 

959,452 

4,008.315 

2,097,691 

40.700 

264,647 

66,845 

1,632,607 


1,077,008 

4634^ 

270.600 

26,356 

48,783 

23,713 

4,915,083 

6,042,666 

551.668 

325,494 

23.754 

12.702.972 

898,678 

618,112 

39,270 

5^95 

.   12,259 

345,442 

82.325 

13,072 

100,954 

4.713,966 

675,441 

96,316 

60,943 

4,225 

31,097 

9424263 

319.441 

263,283 

1,104*4^ 
126.193 


J97,079 

39.645 

39.545 

3.448 

23,496 

166.464 

600.305 


199,074 

42,842 

14,507 

1.139 

749,207 

1,758,489 

45.416 

5,463 

129.651 

99,772 


32,474 

1,363,767 

1.634 

64,532 

10,927 

1,337,477 

191.448 

17.509 

2,131 


47.718 

4,840 

9.285 

773,170 

25,905 
8.453 
8,257 


685 
424,^2 
298391 

976 


366,143 
73,910 


629,847 
45,117 
24.095 

197.478 

389.383 
38,118 
15,498 

229,434 


ToUl 

9632,467 
435.855 
402.337 
141.569 
121.242 
1,125.916 
4,608,620 

2,296J65 

83.542 

279.154 

67,984 

2.381.814 

44,540.108 

1.688,746 

1,082,471 

592,892 

370.372 

26.356 

48,783 

23.713 

4.947,557 

7.406.433 

553,302 

390,032 

34.681 

14,040.449 

1,090.126 

635.621 

41,401 


5,995 

12.259 

345.442 

130.153 

17.912 

110.239 

5,487.136 

701,346 

104,769 

64.200 

4.225 

31,782 

1,366,915 

617,832 

284,259 


1,470,611 
200,103 


473,603 
1,531,180 

120,253 
75,944 

781,547 
3,143;395 

185,425 

225,904 
1,768,570 


vkLum  07 

IMPOETS. 

91,570,054 

31,584 

724,865 

5,285 

1,313 

752,614 

3,149,864 

1,659,597 

480,353 

398,056 

33.674 

836,372 

43,844,160 

1.230,086 

85,774 

27,806 

1,361,345 

22,923 


81.686 

833,678 

1,937,717 

12,561 

207,997 

21,589 

22,608,589 

1,302,743 

348,236 

71,296 

18 


147,363 

864416 

62,095 

865,866 

8,159,632 

2,277,110 

378.250 

127.070 

41,297 

857 

1,189,786 

513,235 


379,719 
760,998 


4,554 

183.058 

1,836.621 

116,733 

67,043 

1,509,000 

7,441,803 

799,213 

26,472 

1,275,960 
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TALCB  OF  UOfCaOM  AKD  EZBORTS— CQHIIAUJUI. 


Pern 

Republic  of  Equadpr 

China 

Hayti 

Soath  America  generally.. 

West  Indies  generally 

East  Indies  generally 

Asia  generally 

Europe  generally 

Africa  generally 

Pacific  Ocean 

Sandwich  Islands. 

Indian  Ocean 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Konliwest  Coast 

Uncertain  Places..,. .»^.... 


yjLLVU  OP  BXPOmTt. 

Domeitie  pvodooe.  For*ga  produoo. 


91,178,188 

1,114,013 

103,772 

127,461 


91,130 

153,553 

43,139 


302,233 

553,3^ 

378,705 


190 

126^7 

*78i971 
76498 


Total. 

"91,'iaid 

1,331,741 

1,157,143 

103,773 

127,651 


428,519 

6»i*35i 
354,903 


▼Ai.ira  or 
iifFonrs. 
9*53^509 

1,543»9G3 

li 

*"36l3»8 


475,0^ 
153,039 
843,034 


166 


Total 9103441,893    911,396,633  9113,488,516    9131,691,797 


NAVI&ATION   OP  TH»   UNITED   STATES,   IW    1846-46. 

Timnage  of  American  and  Foreign  FesseZs  arrhingfromf  and  departing  to  eaehforeigm 

country t  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1846. 


Conntriai. 

Russia 

Prussia 

Sweden  and  Norway^ 

Swedish  West  Indies. 

]>enmark 

Danish  West  Indies 

Hanse  Towns. 

Hanorer 

HoOand 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies. 

Dutch  Guiana^ 

Belgium 

England. ..T 

Scotland 

Ireland. ;... 

Gibraltar 

British  East  Indies 

M«uritiu& 

Australia. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

British  West  Indies 

Bdt  N.  American  Colonies 

British  Guiana 

Honduras. 

Malta 

France  on  the  Atlantic... 
France  on  Mediterranean. 

French  West  Indies, 

French  Guiana 

Miquelon  &,  Frendi  iish'ries 

French  African  ports 

Bourbon 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 
Tenerifle  and  oth.  Canaries 
Manilla  dt  Philippine  Isles. 
CiAa 


▲IHRXCAV  TOHX^aS. 

Entared  U.  aiatM.    Cleu«l  U.  StatM. 


11,145 

419 

3,502 

653 


39,018 
34,873 

31^903 


5,451 
1,176 

693 
3,339 

666 

37,964 

8,143 


roKsioir  ToaxAAK. 
EDl*d  U.  Statat.  Ckend  U.8 . 


319 
1,375 
9,938 


13,935 
5,113 

12,714 
374,137 

10,715 
6,940 
3,750 

10,684 


33,585 

8,679 

5,047 

4,510 

33,375 

364,149 

9,547 

14,748 

12,223 

10,979 

967 


381 

969 

61,566 

5i739 


1,543 
7,275 

7,765 

1393 
1,875 

60,807 
366 

11,589 


5,823 
198,378 

28,894 
28,379 


994 

90,484 

850,784 

7,399 

5,359 


103,484 

10,070 

30,849 

1,754 


3,296 

124,135 

863,563 

17,701 

9,620 

862 

119,729 

14,950 

31,698 

1,390 

521 


6,537 

183,949 

13,788 

6,804 

515 

706 


33,734 

515,879 

6,108 

64 

16,733 


93,343 

573,679 

3,564 

607 


5,375 


1U76 

740 

1,761 


8,113 
9,869 
1,683 
8,397 
156,905 


6,758 

5,809 

645 

3,030 

177,580 


383 

5,348 
791 


3^1 
387 


3,404 


13,338 
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ViVlSAXIOH  OF  TBI  UJOyxD  8TATI8— OOATIHUID. 


Countries. 
Other  Spanish  West  Indios 

PortogaL , 

Madeira «.... 

Fayal  and  the  Azores 

Cape  do  Verd  Islands....... 

Italy....: 

Sicily..^ ^.. 

Sardinia 

Tuscany - 

Trieste  and  Adriatic  ports. 

Turkey,  Levant,  du^ 

Ionian  Isles ^ 

Morocco. , 

Texas 

Mexico > 

Central  America.. 

New  Grenada 

Venezuela « 

BraxiL 

Argentine  Republic 

Cisplatine  Republic 

ChiU « 

Peru 

Republic  of  Equador 

China. 

Hayti « 

South  America  generally.. 

West  Indies  generally 

EUst  Indies  ffeneraUy 

Asia  generally 

Europe  generally 

Africa  generally 

Pacific  Ocean 

Sandwich  Islands 

Indian  Ocean 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Northwest  Coast 

Uncertain  Places. 


AMimioAN  TomiAea. 


lU. 

51,384 

5,138 

1.060 

1,613 

107 

3d5 

31,798 

454 

3,387 

5,019 

7471 


pomnaR  ToaHAas. 


EotefWU.0t«t«.    ClMrad  U.  8tat«.    Bot*dU.8tatw.ClMredUJB. 


30,056 
4,815 
3,535 

153 
1,004 
1,196 

767 
9,865 

343 

13,853 

3,308 


487 

8,037 

396 

303 


8,743 

1,468 

1,413 

593 

1,477 


1,373 

1,874 
577 
151 
548 

1,191 

355 

3,341 


31,908 

33,410 

3,433 

1,699 

13,370 

61,014 

5,988 

1,314 

6,560 

496 


38,304 

14,334 

957 

1,069 

11,135 

46,036 

4,134 

5,599 

8,649 

391 


3,059 

4,539 

107 

180 

1,319 

4,953 

987 


3,381 


18,937 

30,364 

314 

111 


1,055 


13,697 

33,435 

1,635 

11,331 

3,175 

713 

384 


9,418 

37,465 

606 

6,156 

3,706 

663 

167 


41,977 
1,377 

14,599 

7,704 

1,746 

497 


306 
803 
605 

37431 
831 


3,345 
3,964 
314 
393 
1,344 
4^3 

"303 
1,453 
...... 

614 

1,643 


884 
400 


Total., 


3,151,114  3,331,038 


959,739 


968,178 


TOim AOB    OF  THB   UlflTED   STATES,  IN   1845-46* 

Statement  exhibiting  a  eonden%ed  view  of  the  Tormagt  of  tjte  oeterat  Dietriete  of  the 

VmUd  StaUtt  on  the  dOth  diy  of  Jvme^  1846,  m  Ume  and  9Sthe. 

Dirtrieti. 

Passamaqnoddy,  Maine. 

Machias,  **    

Frenchman's  Bay,  '* 

Penobscot,  "    

Belfast,  ••    

WaWoborough,        "    

Wiscasset,  ••    

Bath,  ««    ; 

Portland,  "    

Saco,  •«    

Kennebonk,  ** 

York,  "    

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 

Burlington,  Vermont 

Newbnryport,  Massachusetts 

Ipewich,  •«  


5^03  53 

Boiolbd 
•odUceoMd. 

'iv>itior 

eachdbtrioC 

7,533  38 

13,034  81 

879  03 

14,376  50 

15,355  53 

433  49 

31,853  35 

33,386  84 

6,483  71 

36,773  04 

33,355  75 

11,410  34 

31,487  69 

43,898  08 

15,871  76 

44,186  36 

60,058  17 

5,004  63 

13,031  04 

17,035  66 

43,485  67 

31,730  63 

644216  34 

45,891  80 

30,344  05 

66,335  85 

1,103  30 

3,169  90 

3,373  15 

6,496  73 

1,998  50 

8,495  38 

1,087  38 

1,087  38 
30,708  40 

11,50311 

8305  39 

3,048  19 

3,048  19 

16,54108 

5,865  06 

33,406  14 

.*...•...... 

833  58 

833  58 
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Dktilcts. 

Gloucester,     MasaachuBetta 

Salem,  **  

Beverly,  "  

Marblehead,  «*  

Boston,  «  

Plymouth,  "  

Fall  River,  "  

New  Bedford,  " 

Barnstable,  «•  

Edgartown,  «*  

Nantucket,  ••  

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Bristol,  ••  

Newport,  •*  

jyf  iddleto  wn,Coimectica  1 1 

New  London,       "        

Stonington,  '<        

New  Haven,        •'        

Fairfield,  "        

Champlain,  New  York 

Sacketfs  Harbor,  ••        

Oswego,  ••        

Niagara,  **        

Genesee,  ••        

Oswegatchie,       "        

Buffalo,  "        

Sag  Harbor,         «        

New  York,  "        

Cape  Vincent,     •<        

Perth  Amboy,  N.  Jersey 

Bridgetown,         **        

Burlington,  " 

Camden,  ••        

Newark,  **        

Little  Egg  Harbor,"        

Great  E^gHarbor,"        

Philadelphia,    Penniylvania, 

Presque  Isle,  **  

Pittsburgh,  «  

Wilmington,  Delaware.... 

Newcastle,  "        

Baltimore,      Maryland, 

Oxford,  "        ...f. 

Vienna,  •*        

Snow  Hill,  "        

St.  Mary's,  " 

Town  Creek,       "        

Annapolis,  **        

Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia.. 
Alexandria,        "  "        .. 

Norfolk,    Virginia 

Petersbuig,       •*     

Richmond,       **    

Yorktown,       •*    

East  River,      "     

Tappehannock,"    

Accomac  C.H.,"    

Yeocomico,      "    

Cherrystone,     "    

VlTheeling,        "    

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

Newbcrn,  **  


TOlflf AOB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATIS-^COlTrill  UKD. 

BnroUed 


Total  of 

Rafiitared.  and  liceiued.  Mcb  dirtriet. 

2,174  39  15,927  26  18.101  65 

18,444  03  9,868  79  28,313  82 

2,095  67  2,095  67 

60  53  6,31911  6,379  64 

192,679  10  47,293  73  240,172  83 

4,492 15  7,575  93  12,068 13 

3,008  19  6,063  02  9,07121 

108,553  70  8,603  25  117,157  00 

5,414  92  40,979  72  46,394  69 

5,522  48  1,273  88  6,796  41 

284^  60  4,448  57  31,731 23 

14,354  43  7,617  30  21,97173 

13,705  67  2,419  09  16,124  76 

6,692  85  4,648  09  11,340  94 

502  84  10,639  76  11,142  65 

29,473  07  10,102  71  39,575  78 

13,740  90  5,516  54  19,257  49 

5,068  87  6,884  23  1 1,9.S3  15 

1,227  45  15.866  33  17,093  78 

3,192  34  3,192  34 

4,279  09  4,279  09 

16,046  36  16,046  36 

« 75  42  75  42 

767  70  767  70 

2,058  51  2.058  51 

24,770  29  24,770  29 

23,679 19  6,073  66  29.752  85 

260,896  36  311,626  34  572,522  70 

2,230  32  2,230  33 

19,738  00  19.738  00 

627  82  10.455  60  11,083  47 

5,935  34  4,935  34 

7,432  06  7,432  06 

364  79  17,238  05  17,602  84 

5.129  91  5,129  91 

9,094  35  9,094  35 

39,673  93  88,228  21  127,902  19 

7.  2,883  15  2,993  15 

11,162  94  17,162  94 

1,653  38  4,802  33  6,454  71 

5,382  54  5,382  54 

51,241  34  40,901  79  92,143  18 

8,870  60  8,870  60 

14,507  55  14,507  55 

7,213  74  7,213  74 

1,857  47  1,857  47 

1,595  80  1,595  80 

193  12  2/)7137  2,264  49 

2,153  67  9,21145  11,365  17 

6,346  09  4,644  07  10,990 16 

10,433  63  11,210  90  21,644  58 

948  45  810  73  1,759  23 

3,371  13  8,293  12  6,664  25 

2,630  14  2,63044 

4,072  51  4,072  51 

988  02  4,743  10  5,731  12 

3378  69  3.378  69 

3432  10  3,43210 

62  52  1,505  14  1,557  66 

2,660  76  2,660  76 

12,134  48  4,086  61  16,221 14 

1,218  80  2,768  42  3,977  27 
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TONVAOB  OF  THX  WTTSD  8TATIS— OOHTIHUtD. 


DiHrictf. 

Washington,  North  Cirolina.. 
Edenton,  " 

Canaden,  ** 

Beaufort,  " 

Plymouth,  " 

Ocracoke,  ** 

Oharleaton,  South   Carolina.. 
Georgetown,  *• 

Savannah,  Georgia. 

Bmnswick,     •*       

St  Mary's,     "*      

Penaacola,  Florida 

St  AuguBtine,*<      

Apalachicok,  **      

St  Mark's.      "     

St  John's,       •'      

Key  West,      "      

Mobile,  Alabama 

Pearl  River,  Mississippi 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Tech<,  "        ........ 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

St  Louis,  Missouri 

Cuyahoga,      Ohio , 

Sandusky,         "    

Cincinnati,        "    

Miami,  "    

Detroit,  Michigan 

Michilimackinac,  **      


VitghAtni. 

839  76 

577  58 

638  75 

433  53 

14^188 

1,386  67 

8,134  88 

390  80 

7,383  71 

iji38*49 

1,337  33 

360  55 

1,333  93 

93  46 

6,496  31 
55^il"65 


EoroUod 

and  lic«n««d. 

3,033  86 

437  30 

9,014  09 

1,864  40 

893  85 

14^65  17 

10,081  44 

1,339  18 

8,853  68 

147  84 

587  75 

1,603  64 

149  69 

3,333  63 

74  36 

157  71 

1,008  90 

16,041  34 

1,055  43 

134,993  16 

753  58 

3,809  33 

8,173  35 

33,435  91 

18,536  57 

3,914  43 

15,313  86 

3,163  44 

34348  11 

1,104  79 


Total  of 

•icb  dUm'et. 

3.873  67 

1,014  88 

9,653  84 

1,686  93 

3,145  78 

2,651  84 

18,306  37 

1,730  03 

16,136  44 

147  84 

1336  39 

333108 

510  39 

4,557  61 

166  88 

157  71 

3,643  56 

33,537  45 

.  1,055  43 

180,504  81 

753  58 

3,809  33 

8,173  35 

33,435  91 

18,536  57 

3314  49 

15,313  86 

3,163  44 

94,848  11 

1,104  79 


Total.. 


1,130386  49     1,431,798  33     8,568,084  81 

VESSELS   BUILT   IN   EACH   STATE,   IN    1845-46. 
Statement  of  the  number  and  close  of  VeeeeU  buUtf  €md  the  tonnage  thereof,  in  each 
State  ana  Territory  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1846. 


SUtM. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina 

South   Carolina 

Georgia. 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Florida 


Hhij 


lipt. 

47 

3 
36 

4 

1 

11 
1 
8 


3 
36 

8    . 
1 
8 
1 
18 


Seh'n. 

140 

3 

108 

4 

36 

46 

35 

15 

18 

109 


Sloopt.  8t*mboats.  Total. 


3 


36 

4 


13 


4 

8 
5 

170 

36 

87 

6 

3 

83 

6 

4 

*  "i 

4 


3 

14 

3 


35 
7 

55 
3 
3 

"n 

1 


34 
4 

46 
11 
3 
8 
8 
5 


389 

8 

160 

10 

35 

860 

60 

161 

88 

137 

33 

45 

31 

4 

1 

58 

4 

46 

11 

4 

8 

33 

8 


Total  tonnace. 

49,44760 

3,17108 

34,331  43 

3,394  56 

3,713  33 

33353  37 

5,856  19 

15.787  69 

8364  13 

13317  64 

95180 

3,465  83 

1,884  83 

343  00 

3145 

9,615  50 

574  59 

8,661  47 

8,338  03 

557  93 

45135 

5,174  01 

840  35 


Total.. 


100      164        576        355        335     1,430 
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UNITED  STATES  IMPORT  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  SUGAR. 

For  the  Ibllowing  statements  of  the  quantity  o(  sogar  imported  and  oonsamed  annvaUjr, 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  last  forty-six  years,  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Ed- 
ward Trematne,  fisq.,  of  Washington,  who  was  permitted  to  copy  it  from  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  for  publication  in  the  Merchants^  Magazine.  The  table,  it  wiU 
b«  seen,  not  only  exhibits  the  quantity  imported  and  consumed,  but  the  rate  of  duty  under 
th^  several  tari£b,  and  the  total  amount  of  duty  paid  in  each  year,  from  1801  to  1846. 

QUAMTITT  OF  S17GAII  DfFOSTED  AND  CONSUMED,  ANNUALLY,  FKOM  1801  TO  1846,  INCLUSIVE, 
TOeSTHXE  WITH  THE  DUTY  WmCH  ACCRUED  ON  TES  SAME, 


■UOAR  ( 

Tetn.  Bfown. 

1801..  lbs.  47,417.397 

1802 41,511,762 

1803 48,394.771 

1804 53,828,275 

1805 58,885,220 

1806 71,271,927 

1807 55,924.457 

1808 65.223,807 

1809 19,502,914 

1810 27,142.626 

1811 53,647.571 

1812 564229.071 

1813 28.201.738 

1814 18.432.512 

1815 49,988,078 

1816 32,588,239 

1817 62,425,833 

1818 48.250.688 

1819 68,491,275 

1820 48,617,029 

1821 40,631,396 

1822 70,332,928 

1823 42.137.421 

1824 73,077,821 

1825 444J39.180 

1826 69;il2,185 

1827 52.309,013 

1828 44,959,621 

1829 47,832,037 

1830 89.507,714 

1831 65.304.411 

1832 46,194.798 

1833 90,083,811 

1834 96,447,915 

1835 108,020.863 

1836 150,813.701 

1837 92,540.616 

1838 134,697,831 

1839 176,352,785 

1840 98,164,329 

1841 163.907.516 

1842 150,098,832 

1843 67,997,855 

1844 178,309,526 

1845 100,758,315 

1846 107,384,247 


Cl«76d. 
464,97 


,979 


2,672,163 
1,241,738 
9,161,645 
2,046,722 
9,877,359 
19,629,826 

2,*169i68i 
1,684.743 
3,937,011 
3,162,538 
2,237.656 
4,744,685 
2,799.724 
3,165.469 
3,034,295 
3,174,126 
2,920,859 
2,453,423 
6,619,510 
1,172,054 
5,408,837 
3,264,853 
4,339.414 
2.814,502 
4.118,185 
3.232,470 
6,879,644 
4.654.276 
2,271,040 
9,130,543 
4.977,412 
10,781,587 
6,400,291 
2,547,171 
7.556,988 
5,860,027 
3,902,912 
8,477,913 
10,202,894 
805,225 
3,483.859 
902.935 
731,489 


Toul. 

47.882,376 

39,443.814 

51,066,934 

55,070,013 

68,046,865 

73,318,640 

65.801.816 

84,853,633 

12.381,330 

29312,307 

55,332,314 

60,166,082 

31.364,276 

20,670,168 

54.732,763 

35,387.963 

65,591.302 

51,284,983 

71,665,401 

51,537,888 

43,084,819 

76352,438 

4339.475 

78,486,658 

47.504,033 

73.451.599 

55,123,515 

49,077,806 

51,064.507 

96,387,358 

,  69,958.687 

48,465.838 

99.814,354 

101,425,327 

118.802.450 

157,213.992 

95.087,786 

142,254.819 

182.212,812 

102,667,241 

172,385,429 

160.301,726 

68,800,080 

182,793,385 

101,661,250 

108,115,736 


KATBI  or  DUTT. 

Brown.  ClajMl.      Datj. 
2ict8.  3  ct8.ftl,l99,384  29 
975,755  61 
1,290.034  16 
1,382.959  01 
1,746.979  85 
1,843,199  84 
1,694,432  20 
2,219,489  96 
273,925  03 
743,656  06 
1.391,731  56 
2,058,121  73 

1.619.565  02 
1,055384  96 
2,784,085  00 
1,150,176  43 
1,996,093  81 
1,568,892  44 
2,181,703  29 
1,575,345  33 
1,315,143  40 

2.374.768  24 
1,311,004  79 
2,408,688  11 

1.457.769  51 
24246,942  11 
1,681.850  47 
1,513.516  03 

*  1,5644259  91 
2,960.417  18 
2,145,303  37 
21  34  1,476,685  54 
2,570.425  32 
2,416,052  33 
2.881,032  46 
3,596,234  56 
2,113,848  12 

2.943.566  22 
3,798,605  79 
1,915,676  38 

2i  4  3,255,003  48 
1,961.697  30 
1,732,*55  37 
4,597.092  51 
2.555.075  28 
2,713,865  74 


PHILADELPHIA  IMPORTS  AND  DUTIES,  SINCE  1830. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  value  of  imports  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  amount  of  duties  accruing  thereon  to  the  United  States,  has  been  carefully  pie- 
pared  from  official  records: — 
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TatM. 


Tbtel 


1830, 9,535.893 

1831, 11,673,755 

1832, 10,048,195 

1833, 11,153,757 

1834, 10,686,058 

1835, 11,868,529 

1836, 16,116,625 

1837, 10,130,838 

1838, 10.417,815 

1839, 14,753,589 


Datte*. 

3,537.516  10 
4,372,525  98 
3,500,292  50 
2,985,095  50 
2,110,477  32 
2.501,621  43 
3,146.458  43 
1,820,993  21 
2.109,955  30 
2,884,984  16 


Yoairs.  Tottlimporttu 

1840, 8,624,484 

1841, 9,948,598 

1842, 6,201,177 

1843. 4,916,535 

1844, 8,410,864 

1845. 7,494,497 

1846,  let  q'rter,  2,482,044 

•'    2d      "  2,047,528 

"    3d      *«  2,330,527 


Duties. 

1,517,206  70 

1,983,681  64 

1,812.842  82 

1,437,837  84 

2,981,573  15 

2,370,517  71 

779,776  13 

690,114  51 

750,504  52 


PIFOET  OF  HIDBS. 

During  the  year  1846»  the  import  of  hides  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  from  foreign 
ports,  were — 

From  La  Gnayra  and  Porto  Cabello^ ...w hides  42.883 

West  Indies  and  Spanish  Main, 18,089 

Bahia  and  Pemambuco, 17,041 


DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1845-46i. 

The  foUowing  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  and  value  of  the  leading  articles  of  domes- 
tic produce,  exported  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  two  years  ending  30th  of 
December: — 


Anoant. 

Wheat  Flour, bbls.  366.712 

Rye  Flour, 21.572 

Com  Meal, 168,817 

Ship  Bread, 36,731 

Wheat, bush.  231,615 

Com,... 279,771 

Cotton, -..bales  '       637,651 

Rice, cks.  1,709 

Tobacco, hhds.  750 

Total  value  in  184&.V.. 
1845,... 

Increase  in  1846, 


16. 

I84i. 

Valne. 

AnKmat. 

Value* 

$1,770,306 

200.643 

$980,339 

71,965 

17.132 

58,203 

469,686 

113,195 

276,547 

100,801 

31,340 

90,687 

251,234 

84,717 

95,711 

199,386 

128,316 

74,992 

52,814 

631,930 

51,474 

42,436 

1,173 

24,215 

45.078 

381 

22,334 

$3^003,706 
1,574,502 

$1^0,204 


$1,574,602 


BRIGHTON  CATTLE  MARKET. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  each  kind  of  cattle,  and 
value,  sold  at  the  Brighton  market  annually,  for  a  series  of  years: — 

BMTei.  Stores.  8he«p.  Swine. 

1835 51,096  16,872  98,160  23,142 

1836 38.504  11,858  82,830  15,667 

1837 31,644  16^816  110,206  17,052 

1838 25,830  9,573  104,640  26,164 

1839 23,263  15,252  95,400  26,088 

1840 34,160  12,736  128,650  32,350 

1841 36.607  18,794  124,172  31,872 

1842 32,070  17,126  106,655  39,935 

1843 32,915  10,005  98,820  43,060 

1844 37,610  4,236  92,274  62,740 

1845 48,910  13,275  107,960  56,580 

1846 88,670  15,164  105,850  44.940 


the  aggregate 


Valae. 
$1,878,032 
1,858,202 
2,449,231 
2,058,004 
1,901,864 
1,990,577 
2,400,881 
1,741,740 
1,685,332 
1,689,374 
1,893,648 
1,871,118 
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AMERICAN  EAST  INDIA  AND  PACIFIC  TRADE. 

A  coiteipoiulent  of  the  American  (Boston)  Trsreller,  ftmnhei  the  following  sdndule 
of  mrrivalg  and  clearances  at  diflerent  ports  in  the  United  States,  which  have  been  and  axe 
now  engaged  in  the  East  India  and  Ptoific  trade,  not  inchiHing  the  whalemen  which  are 
•ngaged  in  ihe  Pacific,  bat  of  merdumt  yessels,  trading  to  ports  at  and  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  to  ports  beyond  Cape  Horn. 

Ti»  whole  nomber  of  arrivals,  engaged  in  the  above  trade,  has  been,  for  the  year  eo^ng 
December  31, 1846, 140;  of  which,  there  were 

At  Boston, 64  |  At  Salem, « U 

New  York, 59]       Baltimore,. 5 

The  64  arrivals  at  Boston,  were  from*- 

Calcutta, « 31 

Manilla, 11 

Batavia, 8 

Canton  and  Manilla^ • 1 

Valparaiso, 7 

Cape  Town,  Cape  Good  Hope, ^  3 

California^ 2 

Pulo  Penang, 3 

The  59  arrivals  fix>m  New  York,  were  from^ 


Psdang, 1 

Zanxibar,. 3 

Sumatra,.. 2 

Canton,  via  Rotterdam, 1 

Batavia,  via  Amsterdam,. 9 

Colombia  River, , 1 

Eeal^a,  W.  C.  America, 1 


Canton, , „ 41 

Sumatra, 1 

fiatavia, 1 

Calcutta, 3 

Valparai^, ., 5 


Manilla, « 4 

Zanzibar,.. 1 

Sandwich  Islands, 1 

New  Zealand, 1 

Coqoimbo, 1 


Of  the  41  arrivals  at  New  York  fit>m  Canton,  16  belonged  to  ports  East  of  New  York, 
viz :  15  to  Boston,  and  3  to  Salem ;  and  of  the  whole  number  of  arrivak  at  the  port,  da- 
ring the  year,  irom  India,  29  belonged  to  ports  flast  of  diere.  llie  vessel  from  New  Zea- 
land was  ordered  to  Salem,  where  Ae  discharged  her  cargo. 

Hie  12  arrivals  at  Salem,  were  &om^ 

Zanzibar, 7  I  Sumatra, 2 

Manilla, 2  |  Pulo  Penang,. 1 

The  5  arrivals  at  Baltimore,  were  fixHn — 

Valparaiso, 1  I  Talcuhuana,. 1 

Coquimbo, 1  I  Payta,. » 1 

Arica,  Peru, 1  | 

During  the  year  ending  December  31, 1846,  the  whole  number  of  vessels  which  cleared 
for  ports  in  the  Pacific,  and  to  ports  m  the  East  Indies,  fiom  difierent  ports  in  the  United 
States,  was  139,  via : — 


Boston, 73 

New  YoriL, 43 

Salem, 11 

Baltimore, 8 

The  73  clearances  at  Boston,  were  for— 

CaloBMa^ II 

do.       via  Madras, 5 

do.       via  Bombay,. 4 

do.       via  Maulmein, 1 

do.       via  Cape  Good  Hope, 1 

do»      via  Cape  de  Verds...... 1 

do.       via  Liverpool, 2 

Bombay  and  Canton, 1 

Canton, 6 

da     via  liverpod^ 1 

da     via  Batavia, 1 

Manilla, ^ 6 


Newburyport, 2 

Bangor, 1 

New  Orleans, 1 


Batavia, : 6 

do.    via  Cape  Town, 1 

Mauritius  and  market, 8 

Valparaiso, „ :.  9 

Sandwich  Islands, 3 

Cape  Town  and  market, .,,.  6 

New  Zealand,... 1 

Zanzibar, - 1 

Pulo  Penmg, 2 

Realija,  W.C.America, 1 

da      via  liveipool, 1 
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The  43  eleamioefl  at  New  York,  were  for— 


Canton, • 17 

do.     via  Liverpool, 1 

Zanzibar, 1 

ColumlMa  River, 4 

Batavia,  via  Cape  Good  Hope, 1 

Callao, 1 

Valparaiso  and  California, I 

Valparaiso, „ 4 

Maoritius, 1 

Batayia  and  Canton, 1 


ManiUa. ^      1 

California, - S 

Sandwich  Islands, 

Samatra, - 

ManiUa,  via  Liverpool, 

Batavia, 

Caaton,  via  Rio  Janeiro, ^ 

Hobart  Town,  V.  D.  Land 

Cape  Town,  via  Rio  Janeiro, 


Sumatra, ^      S 

I  Fejee  Islands, ft 


The  11  clearances  at  Salem,  were  for— 

Manilla, «      1  I 

Zanzibar, «      4 

Pnlo  Penang, ^      1  [ 

The  8  clearances  at  Baltimore,  were  for— 
Valparaiso, ^ 6|  Canton, S 

The  clearance  at  Newbnryport,  vraa  for  Oregon ;  the  two  at  Bangor,  for  Valpaiaiso ;  and 
the  one  at  New  Orleans,  for  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

In  1845,  the  whole  number  of  arrivals  of  vessels,  engaged  in  the  above  tzade»  was  138» 
making  an  increase  the  last  year  of  11. 

The  same  year,  clearances  were  15D,  making  a  decrease  of  11  the  past  year. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  arrivals  at  Boston,  over  that  of  the  year  1845,  of  16,  and 
a  decrease  of  10  in  the  clearances. 

At  New  York,  the  decrease  of  anivals  has  been  3,  and  the  decrease  of  deaianoei,  & 


EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES  FROM  HAVANA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  sugar  and  molasses  from  jHavaDa«  from  the 
Ist  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December,  in  the  year  1845  and  1846  >— 

BOXISSOGAR. 

Havana.  Mn^nntn 

United  States, 36,660             96,457             19,331  55,665 

Great  Britain, 10,315             32,273               3,797  23,635 

Cowes, 65.531           131.731             35,732  93,334 

Baltic, 11,919               9,135               4,517  17,332 

Hamburgh  and  Bremen, 33,794             50,506             13,104  45,580 

HoUand, 6,715  8,010  1,094 

Belgium, 3,459             81,994              4,790  3,893 

France, ^             11,847             35,710               8,658  3,304 

Spain, 91,716           107,192             13,108  17,889 

Italy, 3,346               8,901                  887  340 

Other  ports, 9,147             33,379               6,374  46,433 

Total, 361,339           515,378           104,382  885.184 

DOQSHBAOe  MOLASSBS. 

United  StatM, 17,301             36,334             89,671  47,748 

Brit  Prov.  and  oth.  parts,...               1,999               1,404              8^37  6,335 

Total 19,300             37,738            83,508  53,977 

The  exports  of  molasses  from  Cardenas,  during  the  same  time,  were — 

mi.  1841. 

United  States 88,669  58,753 

British  Provinces  and  other  parts, 305 

Total, 88,669  58.958 
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JOURNAL  OP  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  RAILROAD  IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATEa 
WKcfaeedoUy  give  place  to  the  JbUowing  communication  fitmi  an  inteUigent  coires^oiid' 
«Dt  reeidfaig  at  Ljmctiborf  ,  Va^  and  a  large  stockholder  in  the  **  Tredegor  Iron  Company  * 
«f  that  State.  Onr  coirespondent,  it  will  be  aeen,  refers  to  an  extract  from  the  ^  Miaen^ 
Joomal,"  poblished  in  the  Meachihis'  MAoiznix  fot  Jnsamj,  1846,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  first  ndlroad  iron  was  made  in  1844 ;  and  to  a  correspondent  in  a  sabsequem 
nomber*  of  our  Jonroal,  who  states  diat  the  **  Great  Western  Iron  Company,"  on  the  AU 
kghany  river,  produced  in  1842,  two  hundred  tons  of  railroad  iron : — 

TO  THE  XDITOR  OF  THS  MERCHAMTs'  XAQAZUm  AKD  OOMHBXCUL  mETXEW: — 

Sir — ^In  the  Janoary  nnmber  of  yoor  troly  vahMble  work,  I  find  an  article  oo  &e  raanv- 
fectore  of  railroad  iron^  taken  fixxn  the  Miners'  Journal,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  only  two 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  ton  of  railroad  iron  was  made  in  this  country ;  and  again 
in  your  February  omnber,  this  sntiject  is  noticed,  and  the  belief  expressed  that  the  credSt  is 
doe  to  the  *^ Great  Western  Iron  Company"  of  Pennsylvania,  for  introdnciog  this  impoct- 
ant  branch  of  the  iron  business  into  oar  conntry.  Both  of  these  statements  are  erroneoos, 
doubtless  imintentionany  so.  I  have  no  donbt  that  the  first  railroad  iron  made  in  the 
United  States  was  mantifiictared  by  the  Tredegor  Iron  Works,  at  Richmond,  Ta«  The  evi- 
dence I  will  ofier  to  snstafti  the  claims  of  Richmond,  is,  I  think,  pretty  conclasivek  I  give 
it  in  an  extract  fi-om  a  letter  of  John  F.  Tamper,  B>q.,  secretary  of  the  Tredegor  Iron  Com- 
pany, dated  Richmond,  Ist  February,  1846,  to  whom  I  made  application  for  accurate  in- 
tonnation,  after  reading  your  January  number,  lest  my  memory  should  mislead  me.  Mr«. 
Tanner  aay%  **  the  ilret  railroad  iron  made  at  these  works  was  manaiaetwed  in  (1897) 
ei|^teen  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  In  1838,  we  made  a  considerable  quantity  for  the 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  Railroad  Company,  and  other  roads  in  tlus  Stater" 
Ever  since  that  peiiod,  occasional  orders  for  railroad  iron  have  been  executed  at  these 
work&  The  Tredegor  works  were  erected  in  1836-7 ;  commenced  operations,  I  think,  the 
8th  May,  1837.  lliey  were  built  by  EMward  Ctmningfaam,  John  A.  Cimningham,  and 
Francis  B.  Deane,  Jr.,  who  conducted  them  on  private  accoant,  till  1st  January,  1638 ; 
when  a  joint  stock  company  was  formed,  under  a  charter  obtained  fi-om  &e  legislature,  at 
the  session  of  1837-8 ;  to  which  company  Messrs.  Deane  &  Cunningham  sold  3ieir  woriosr 
So  it  would  seem  that  the  individuals  who  projected  and  completed  the  Tredegor  rolling- 
mill  were  the  pioneers  in  the  manuActure  of  railroad  iron  in  the  United  States. 

The  capita]  stock  of  the  Tredegor  Iron  Company  is  about  $280,000 ;  the  annual  product 
tamed  out,  about  $350,000 ;  coal  consumed,  from  175,000  to  200,000  bushels ;  pig  irom 
about  4,000  tons ;  annual  payments  for  labor,  fix>m  50,000  to  60,000  dollars.  This 
^tablishment  mannfiictures  as  great  a  variety  of  sizes  of  bar  iron,  rods,  hoops,  bands,  extm 
sizes,  rounds  and  squares,  locomotive  engines,  screw  moulds,  boat  plates,  and  rods  for  iraa 
vessels,  as  any  other  in  the  Unioo.  The  quality  of  its  production  is  equal  to  the  best  inn 
found  in  our  markets,  of  ElngUflh  or  American  manafiicture.  Besides  the  extensive  woik« 
lor  making  maOeable  iron,  of  almost  every  description,  which  the  wants  of  commerce  ra- 
qfuire,  there  is  attached  to  them  a  very  large  foundry,  with  machine-shops,  fitted  up  in  tha 
best  maimer,  with  lathes,  &^,  for  building  steam-engines,  sugar-mills,  and,  indeed,  ma- 
chinery of  every  descriptioiL  Also,  a  hirge  boring-nml,  arid  all  necessary  aj^Muratus  for 
finishing  ordnance  of  the  largest  size  ordinarily  used,  either  in  our  army  or  navy.  From 
the  Tredegor  iron  foundry,  casting  of  excellent  quality  and  great  variety  are  annually 
tnmed  out  The  ordnance  made  diere  is  regarded  equal  to  the  best  which  the'  government 
psooures  elsewhere,  of  wluch  fiict  (he  records  of  the  war  and  navy  departments  will  afiM 
ample  testimony. 

I  feel  much  confidence  in  daiming  for  the  Tredegor  worics  the  credit  of  introducing 
■everal  other  important  branches  of  iron  manniactnre,  as  well  as  railroad  iron,  I  believe 
locomotive  rolled  axles  were  first  made  there ;  and  if  my  information  be  correct,  they  have 
to  a  great  extent  sopetseded  the  English  and  American  hammered  axles.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  boat-rib  irons ;  these  were  also  first  made  at  the  Tredegor  works,  and  I  am  toU 
that  even  now,  there  are  descriptions  of  this  important  article  used  oy  govenmient  in  buikl- 
ing  iron  vessels,  which  can  only  be  procured  at  these  worics. 

•  Merchants'  Bfagazine  for  February,  1846,  Vol  XVL,  No.  2,  page  213. 
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Widioot  intendiiig  any  diiparageineiit  to  other  woiks,  or  the  enterprise  of  my  Mow- 
dtis^M  in  the  Northern  States,  I  am  induced  to  make  this  commnnication^ — first,  that  (yr- 
lect  informatian  may  be  placed  before  the  pabiic ;  and  secondly,  that  it  may  be  known  that 
the  onrivalted  advantages  possessed  by  Virginia,  ia  the  mann&ctnre  of  iron,  are  not  so 
entirely  neglected  as  many  believe  them  to  be. 

A  StOCKHOUOK  Of  TB£  TSBOBOOft  GofrAVT. 


IRON  MINES  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  BELGIUM. 

The  £bUowing  account  of  the  iron  ore,  and  manofiicture  of  iron,  is  from  the  nnpublidied 
work  of  RioHAKD  C.  TAyiX)R,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  kiodiy  abstractsd  it  from  that 
work,  fi>r  publication  in  the  Merdiants*  Magazine  i — 

MxTALLiFEEous  MiNss,  Iron  Ors,  kKO  Makvfactdiu  OF  IsoA — ^Thcrc  are  a  few  wSmm 
of  lead,  pyrites,  and  manganese,  in  the  Belgian  provinces,,  but  iron  ore  is,  above  all,  dis- 
tributed in  the  greatest  proifusion.  It  is  contained  in  great  deposits,  in  the  fbnn  of  basins, 
sdftd  also  in  the  state  ot  immense  pipes,  or  fonnels,  in  limestonr.  Other  accnmnlations  fill 
cavities  and  depreauons  in  the  oolite  limestone,  aitd  elsewhere  occur  in  great  veins.  These 
minerals  furnish  all  the  varieties  of  the  best,  or  strong  iron.  In  general^  they  are  treated 
with  charcoal ;  but  in  some  localities,  mineral  coke  is  employed,  en>ecially  all  the  recently 
erected  high  fiimaces. 

The  ozydes  and  hydrates  of  iron,  have,  for  some  years,  been  worked  in  several  com- 
munes on  the  north  of  the  province  of  Namur  and  Luxemburg.  In  Hainault,  the  work- 
ings of  iron  ore  are  not  very  important,  and  there  are  no  other  minerals  mined.  In  Liege, 
there  are  mines  of  iron  ore,  and  some  of  zinc,  or  calamine.  Iron  ore  does  not  accompany 
the  coal  measures  here,  but  forms  separate  bands  and  extensive  deposits,  towards  the 
Meuse,  and  extending  to  the  Prussian  frontier. 

Places  of  CoDoet-    Areainhee-  Toos  of  Iron  ore  High    Steng.fai 

Provincet.       extractioii.    tlona.  tare*.  Workmeo.  exUacted.       furn.   ir*ii  wbu. 

I8I6.'I8.'J8J4I. 'J8.    '48.    'M.  18.    16.     18.   18.  jw.2tS;; 

HaUaalt, ISl      15     S    ..      S,559     524      906     38,981      31,836     34    ... 

£5SmbilnL'*l   *'**^    M»    M    27    35,685    38,857    3313    1,687    538,935    331,665     83    ... 
LkifB, 144    156    13    ..    11,977     1,067    1,088     68,040      71,347     S3    

Total,....  1,338    740    36    37    50,831    36,857    4,804    3,975    636,055    334,838    139    160    3^640 

The  reduction  in  the  last  year's  produce,  arose  from  the  exceauve  supply  of  the  two  pre- 
oeding  yeam,  and  the  consequent  encumberixig  oi  the  magazines.  It  was  the  natural  con*> 
sequence  of  an  exceanve  supply.  Metallurgic  industry,  in  consequence  of  the  previous  ex- 
oesB  of  production  beyond  the  wants  of  the  consumeri,  sufiered  a  reaction,  the  efiects  of 
whidi  were  considerable  losses  during  the  five  suoceedine  yeare.  We  have  already  ad- 
verted to  this  epoch  of  over-production  and  speculation,  and  to  its  ii\jurious  influence  and 
results,  when  treating  on  the  subject  of  coaL  Little  more  than  one-half  the  workmen 
were  employed  this  year. 

In  1838,  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy  mineralnrgic  establishmentB  in  the  king- 
dom, two  hundred  and  twenty-one  were  for  the  treatment  and  the  preparation  of  iron,  of 
wbic^  number  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  were  high  fiunaoes.  Through  the  pressure  of 
the  times,  alluded  to,  several  high  fomaces  were  put  out ;  and  in  1841,  eight  high  coke 
finnaees,  alone,  out  of  sixteen,  were  in  operatkm  in  the  province  of  Liege.* 

In  1830,  the  first  high  furnace  was  erected  inCharleroi,  for  the  smdting  of  iron.  Seven 
years  after,  J  837,  there  were  twenty-five  coke  frimaces  in  action,  producing  aannally  75,000 
tons  of  metal. 

On  the  termination  of  its  imion  with  France,  Belgium  possessed  eighty-nine  hi|^  fiur- 
naoes,  one  hnndred  and  twenty-four  forges,  and  ei^^y  other  iron  worlu. 

The  coke  fiimaces  in  Hainault,  produced  of  pig  iron,  in — 

1819.       1844.       184i.       184S. 

Tons.  Tona.  Tooa.  Tooa. 

.     t30,583  41,956  58,135  estimated  114^000 

The  eonditioD  of  the  iron  establiahments,  in  1838,  was  as  foOowB>— 

•  Rapport  an  Roi.    1843.    LXVII.  and  p.  336. 

t  Report  of  the  Gamble  and  Meuse  Railway  ConqMny,  July  3, 1846. 
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mgh  fnrnaeeer 96  41  180 

Foundries, ...  ...  47 

Finerifis,... ...  ...  17 

Affineries, 830  36  956 

Forge^immmerB, ...  ...  131 

Other  machines, ...  ...  963 

"         m 

In  1843,  there  were  only  fifty-eight  blast  fiimaces  in  Belgium.  Of  these,  thirty-eight 
had  been  out  of  Mast  for  three  years ;  and  of  the  remaining  twenty,  not  one  was  paying  a 
dividend  to  the  ehareholders.  There  was  not  a  single  fiumce  at  work  with  the  hot  blast ; 
and  the  lowest  price  at  which  a  ton  of  forge  pig  could  be  prodnoed,  under  the  most  fiiTor- 
able  circumstances,  was  £3  14«.  steriing,  =  $18.*  The  make  of  iron,  this  year,  was 
131,000  toDs,t  and  advanced  to  150,000  toM  in  1845w 

The  demand  for  iron  has,  however,  of  late  years,  been  much  on  the  increase— not  only 
for  the  home  consumption,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  railways  from  one  end  of 
Belgium  to  the  other,  but  for  supplying  numerous  railway^  in  France.  Hundreds  of  fur- 
naces are  now  (1847)  in  blast,  where,  twelve  years  ago,  not  one  was  seen,  and  the  odien 
were  abandoned. 

The  following  table  sufficiently  indicates  the  periodical  condition  of  the  iron  trade,  in 
one  department,  during  the  eventful  periods  of  which  we  have  been  speaking : — 

STATEMENT  OF  BBLGIAM  IRON  EXPORTED  TO  FRAHCB. 

Tmn.                                Tons.     Teara.                                TotM.     Yean.  Tom. 

1840, 5,085 

1841, 9,039 

1842, 19,543 

1843, 91,591 

1844, 31,387 


1821, 3,200 

1894, 3,400 

1897,...; 3,587 

1898 3.800 

1830 9.934 


1839, 3.178 

1834, 3.845 

1836, 9,303 

1838, 3.678 

1839, 3,100 

The  price  of  iron  has,  in  consequence  of  this  &vorable  change  and  its  enlarsed  demand, 
increased,  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  at  least  from  35  to  30  per  cent,  almongh  there 
were,  in  1846,  more  than  five  times  the  number  of  furnaces  at  work  than  formeriy.t 

The  exportation  of  unwrought  cast  iron,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1845,  was  19,000 
tons ;  and  during  the  first  six  months  of  1846,  33,000  Xodb.  The  greater  part  of  this  was 
sent  to  Oermany  and  France.^ 

The  home  consumption  of  iron,  in  1845,  was  120,000  tons. 

In  1846,  Messrs.  Sopwith  and  Smith,  civil  engineers,  reported  on  the  mineralogical 
capabilities  of  the  district,  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  and  upon  the  apparently 
exhanstlesB  deposits  of  iron  ore,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  iron  mines  at  Couvin, 
near  the  frontier  of  France.  They  state,  that  the  limestone  formation  of  that  district  con- 
tains vast  deposits  of  iron  ore,  in  pockets,  or  funnel-shaped  cavities,  which  admit  of  being 
worked  with  great  fiicility.  owing  to  their  proximity  to  &e  surface. 

These  deposits  of  iron  ore  extend  upwards  of  seventy  miles,  in  an  east  and  west  direc* 
tion.  For  some  years,  the  iron  works  of  this  region  have  remained  in  a  state  of  inactivity, 
arising  fit>m  the  conmierdal  embarrassments  of  1838-39,  which  caused  so  mudi  loss  and 
interruption  throughout  the  whole  of  the  industrial  establishments  of  Belgium.  From  these 
great  and  ruinous  causes  of  depression,  many  of  these  works  never  revived ;  others,  in 
time,  becan  slowly,  and  under  great  disadvantages,  to  resume  operations.  Hie  most  ap. 
parent  of  these  difficulties  was,  the  want  of  capital ;  but,  it  is  stated,  the  iron  works  are 
now,  almost  without  exception,  doing  well. 

We  infer  that  Ehiglish  capital,  to  a  large  extent,  is  now  brought  to  1>ear  on  the  mineral 
resources  of  this  quarter. 


RUSSIAN  GOLD  AND  PLATINA. 

Gold  was  first  collected  in  the  Uralian  Mountains,  in  1815 ;  and  up  to  the  year  1844, 
only  9,000  poands  pure  gold  was  produced,  valued  at  150,000,000  rubles,  or  600.000,000 
franc&  Platina  was  first  obtained  there,  in  1809,  and  produced  more  than  9,000  pounds, 
and  valued  at  7,000,000  rubles,  or  28,000.000  francs.  The  mines  are  Fituated  along  the 
Uralian  Mountains  from  52^  to  62°  North  larimde,  and  SQ9  and  135°  East  longitude. 

*  Correspondent  of  the  Mining  Journal.    London,  1842. 

t  Traite  de  fabrication  de  la  Fonte  et  du  Fer.    1845.    P.  1,388. 

t  Mining  Journal,  Feb.  91, 1846. 

4  Report  of  the  Belgian  government,  in  1846. 
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THE  AGATES  FROM  OBERSTEIN. 

TO  THE  EDITOK  OF  THE  MESCHA^rrs*  MAGAZINE  AND  OOMHERCIAL  EEVIBW. 

Sib — ^It  is  well  known  that  for  centarirs  past,  millions  of  maxbles,  snifff-bozes,  bnttons, 
seal-Btones,  breast-pin  and  ear-ring  ornaments,  mortars  and  pestles,  have  been  made  from 
agate,  cornelian,  chalcedony,  onyx,  quartz,  or  rock  crystal,  bloodstone,  or  heliotrope,  jas- 
per, amethyst,  petrified  wood,  &c.,  and  that  they  have  borne  the  name  of  Oberstein  pro- 
ductiona.  It  may  be  well  to  clear  the  path  of  the  ignorant,  and  to  state  that  there  exists 
at  Oberstein  but  one  agate  polishing  establishment,  while  Idar,  a  small  place  with  1,500 
inhabitants,  on  the  little  river  Idar,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oberstein,  appertaining  to  the 
Dochy  of  Oldenborgi  is  the  principal  depot.  The  little  town  of  Idar  is  situated  in  a  very 
romantic  valley,  sarroanded  by  steep  colomns  of  porphyry  and  amygdaloid,  from  which 
the  agate  is  dug  ont  It  contains  (inclnding  two  small  villages  of  the  same  parish)  fifty 
polishing  establishments,  and  300  polishers ;  and  as  many  as  forty  men  are  wholly  en- 
gaged in  boring  and  drilling  the  holes  in  the  agates.  Large  quantities  of  the  rough  semi- 
predoQS  stones,  such  as  amethyst,  beryl,  garnet,  and  others,  are  brought  fit)m  Brazil,  Si- 
beria, and  the  E^t  Indies,  to  this  place,  to  be  converted  into  the  various  usefiil  ntensOs, 
SQch  as  mortars  and  pestles,  for  enamellers  and  chemists ;  teeth  and  stones,  for  book- 
binders, and  burnishers  of  metals ;  flints,  cups,  snuff-boxes,  pen-holders,  fiaeons^  thimbles, 
finger-rings,  letter-weights,  necklaces,  knife-hondles,  &«.,  Buc  Oberstein  furnishes,  at 
present,  the  greatest  quantity  of  snuff-boxes  of  pasteboard,  or  papier  mache,  and  cyprea 
riieU.  L.  Feuchtwanosr. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  TAPESTRY  CARPETING  IN  MASSACHUSETTa 
This  beantifnl  branch  of  manufacture,  as  we  learn  fiom  the  <'  Parmer  rnnd  M$ehame,^ 
(a  most  valuable  journal,  conducted  with  ability  by  William  H.  Starr,  Esq.,)  hitherto  ezdn- 
aively  foreign,  has  recently  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  bids  fiiir  to  become  a  pro- 
fitable and  extensive  business.  With  that  enfeigy  and  ttiterpriaing  spirit,  so  characterisCie 
of  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  our  country,  Messm  Clark  &.  Hartman,  of  dap- 
ville,  Massachusetts,  have  embarked  in  this  bushieas,  and  we  are  gratified  to  learn  that  it 
promises  to  be  abundantly  successful  Mr.  Starr  has  seen  specimens  of  their  manu&otore 
which  he  pronounces  equal  in  appearance  to  the  &ie8t  Brussels,  and  one  of  its  peculiariciee 
consists  in  having  the  figure  beautifully  and  ingeniously  printed  upon  tMe  warp,  before  being 
woven,  instead  of  the  insertion  of  the  various  separate  colors  during  the  process  of  weaving, 
as  was  generally  piactised  in  Europe.  The  back  of  the  web  is  of  flax  or  hemp,  rendering 
it  very  strong  and  durable.  It  is  woven  on  a  simple  common  loom,  requiring  no  extra  har- 
ness or  pattern  guides ;  as  the  figure,  whatever  its  fi>rm  or  character,  whether  groiqis  of 
flowers,  landscape,  or  fimcy  sketches,  must  come  in  rig^t  in  the  weaving.  The  colors  are 
laid  upon  the  warp  of  the  printing  machine  with  such  mathematical  precision  that  there  is 
no  posBibility  of  getting  the  figures  wrong.  The  entire  machinery  for  this  bosineaB  is  of 
American  origin,  and  patented.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Hartman,  who  is  by  birth  a  SooCch- 
man,  but  a  natumlized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  having  been  in  this  country  over  twenty 
years,  and  was  only  acquainted  with  the  Scotch  plaid  and  ingrain  caipet-weaving  when 
he  left  fab  native  home.  He  has  been  now  more  than  three  years  perfecting  his  machinery, 
and  making  experiments  with  his  coloring  matter  and  prooeasL  He  has  now  three  printing 
machines  in  opeiation  that  print  one  hundred  yarde  eaeh^  per  day,*    He  has  also  about  a 

*  The  plan  of  Uock  printing,  on  the  warp,  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  about  eig^ 
years  ago,  and  to  this  time,  by  their  method,  one  man  can  only  get  off  from  ten  to  fifim 
3rards  per  day ;  but  Mr.  H.  did  not,  nor  does  he  yet  know,  their  method  of  calculation  for 
laying  the  figiu^,  or  prepaiin^  the  colors.  Mr.  H.  sets  the  odors  by  steaming,  after  print- 
h^  and  osea  erery  variety  of  shade. 
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dosen  looms  ready  ibr  weaving.  The  company  will  put  op  a  balding  thia  spring,  kst  one 
hundred  looms.  The  first  piece  of  carpeting  of  the  kind  manufactured  in  America,  was 
made  by  this  firm,  in  April,  1846 ;  and  since  that  time  until  quite  recently,  they  bare  done 
bat  little  more  than  make  experiments,  in  order  to  produce  a  perfect  article.  Mr.  Hartman 
says,  that  in  briaging  out  this  machinery,  he  is  not  indebted  to  Europe  ibr  any  part  of  it ; 
and  so  confident  was  he  of  success,  that  he  expended  his  whole  property  long  before  it  was 
completed,  and  was  only  able  to  mature  it  by  parting  with  one-foarth  of  his  interest  in  the 
patent ;  and  if  he  had  failed,  his  family  and  himself  must  have  been  left  pennyless.  It 
giyes  us  peculiar  pleasure,  however,  to  say,  that  success  seems  to  crown  his  efibrts,  while 
he  rejoices  that  his  invention  is  altogether  American. 


/■7 


SHIP.BUILDING  IN  NEW  YORK. 


The  demand  for  ship|Mng,  and  the  high  rates  which  fi^^ghts  command  in  all  our  ports 
and  harbors,  has  produced  great  activity  in  this  department  of  the  industrial  arts ;  a  cir* 
comstance,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  in  this  place,  that  illustrates  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Indeed,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures, are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other,  and  no  considerable  degree  of  depression  or 
prosperity  can  be  experienced  for  any  length  of  time  by  one,  withoot  producing  a  corre- 
sponding eflect  on  the  other  branches  of  enterprise  and  indi^stry. 

For  the  following  list  of  vessels,  now  building  and  about  to  be  built,  at  the  difierent  diip- 
yards  in  the  port  of  New  York,  we  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent  of  the  New  YoA 
Fanner  and  Mechanic : — 

At  W.  H.  Webb's  Yard.— Ship  of  1,000  tons  burden,  160  feet  long,  31  feet  beam,and 

SI  feet  hold,  called  the  New  York,  designed  fbr  Messrs.  Fox  Sl  LivingBton's  ttne  of  JUtrre 

packets.    Ship  of  1^00  tons,  175  foet  long,  38  foet  beam«  and  23  feet  deep,  for  C.  H. 

r       Marshan*B  line  of  Liverpool  packets.    Ship  of  1,000  tons,  and  about  the  size  of  the  New 

^'     York,  intended  for  Messis.  Taylor  &  Merril,  Liverpool  trade.    Steamship  United  States, 

the  first  of  the  line  of  the  four  between  this  city  and  New  Orleans,  under  the  direction  of 

a  a,  Marahall,  Esq.    She  is  244  foet  loQg  on  deck,40  feet  beam,33  feet  hold,aod  I^KIO 

tons  burden.    The  keels  of  two  ships,  1,300  tons  burden  each,  for  Messrs.  GrinneU,  Min- 

turn  &  Co/s  London  line,  will  be  laid  immediately  at  this  yard. 

.         At  Brown  &  Bell*s  Yard. — Ship  of  a  beautifiil  model,  intended  for  the  China  trade. 

'     6he  iB  950  tons  burden,  34  feet  6  inches  beam,  175  feet  long,  and  20  feet  bold.    Steam. 

ehip-of-war  for  the  Peruvian  government,  about  800  toi»  burden. 

At  Westeevelt  aivd  Maceat's  Yard. — A  large  ocean  steanmhip,  to  be  called  the  La* 

fiiyeite,  the  second  in  the  Bremen  and  New  York  line  of  steam  packets.    I$he  will  meas- 

>    mn  2,500  tons  burden,  255  feet  long,  40  feet  beam,  24  feet  6  inches  hold.    Ship  of  1400 

tons  measurement,  162  feet  long,  37  feet  beam,  and  21 )  feet  hold,  for  Robert  Kennit's  line 

of  Liverpool  packets. 

At  Jabsz  Williams  6c  Son's  Yard. — A  beautiful  modelled  ship  of  850  tons  burden, 
:     145  feet  long,  33  feet  beam,  and  20  feet  hold.    She  is  called  the  Creole,  and  is  intoided 
^     for  Messrs.  Stanton  &  Fro6t*s  line  of  New  Orleans  packets.    Also,  a  ship  of  1,000  tons, 
160  feet  on  deck,  38  feet  beam,  and  22  feet  hold,  for  the  same  line. 

At  W.  H.  Brown's  Yard- — ^A  ship  for  the  Charleston  trade,  measuring  about  750  tons 
Also,  about  laying  the  keel  of  steamship  Northerner,  for  Messrs.  Spofibrd,  Tileston  &  Co.'s 
Charleston  steam  packet  line. 
I      At  Lawrence  it,  Sneeden's  Yabd.-^A  steamboat  of  400  tons. 

At  Perine,  Patterson  6l  Slack's  Yard. — Ship  for  Messrs.  Slate,  Oardiner  A,  HoweD, 

of  about  1,200  tons  burden,  intended  for  a  Liverpool  packet.    Bhip  for  Warren  I>elano, 

^       E^.,  of  about  950  tons  burden,  intended  for  the  general  fieighting  business.    Ship  for 

Messrs.  Slate,  Gardiner  Sc  Howell,  Liverppol  packet,  about  l,3w  tons  burden,  now 

eommenced. 

At  Smith  A  Dixon's  Yard. — ^A  magnificent  ship  for  Mr.  Delano,  measuring  1,000 

/    tons,  length  170  feet,  breadth  of  beam  34  feet  6  inches,  and  20  feet  hoki.    She  is  designed 

for  die  Liverpool  trade. 

At  Bishof  St  Sdionsqn's  Yard.— -A  neat  steamahip,  contracted  for  by  Means.  Mason 

I     6l  Thompson,  to  run  between  Porto  Rico  and  St.  Thomas.    &he  is  aboat  450  tons,  135 
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im  kmg,  5l6t  beam,  ana  1 1  feet  bold.  Al8o,a8teaiiier  of  156  toiia,ibrliie  6T«zfliaii  gor- 
«inment,  to  ply  as  a  mail  or  paaseager  iMat  on  tke  Rio  Grande.  Also,a  boat  lor  tbe  M^ 
coa  feny.  The  keel  of  a  steamer  will  be  laid  immediately  for  the  nrer  trade,  measwipg 
450  tons,  190  ^t  in  length,  and  38  feet  beam. 


AMERICAN  MANUFACTURED  DUCK. 
This  article  will  soon  become  not  only  a  dearable,  bat  a  decidedly  popolar  article  in 
tbe  commercial  woiid.  The  editor  of  the  **  IdMuaviUe  Jounal "  kaa  rec«lvic4  a  latter  fram 
Mr.  J.  Govlding,  iormerly  of  that  dty,  dated  Janmary  19th,enclo8iog  a  apecimen  of  dock, 
CBaatt&ctoied  by  him  from  Kentacky  hemp.  The  moat  ej^eoiive  article  of  the  sort,  now 
made,  is  the  Holland  hempen  dock,  which  is  not  aa  handsome  a  Miic  as  that  made  of 
Has.  Mr.  Goalding^  specimen  is  pronomioed  excellent  in  all  respecti,  and  in  appearance 
resembles  the  flax  dack.    In  his  letter,  Mr.  Goalding  saya : — 

« I  send  yo«  in  this  letter  a  small  sample  of  my  duck.  It  is  made  of  Kentncky  dew- 
rotted  hemp,  and  is  the  prodoction  of  the  first  loom  that  was  started.  Tke  machinely  I 
kad,  made  m  England,  has  required  eansiderabie  alterations ;  and  the  ten  tooms,  made  in 
Worcester,  Maesachnietts,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  required  considerable  change.  I 
luiTe  overcome  these  difficalties,  and  expect  to  be  under  full  headways  in  two  monthSt 
making^ an  A.  No.  1.  article— nothing  better,  to  say  the  least  of  it  I  can  weare  as  thkk 
«r  as  thin  as  there  is  any  call  for,  and  thicker  than  is  needed ;  and  I  don't  know  that  I 
baye  much  to  learn  in  the  preparation  of  the  hemp  ibr  dock." 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MARBLE  BY  CASTINa 
TIm  intention  of  a  eompositkm  which  peifectly  imitates  maible,  and  which  may  bn 
fKmred  in  a  flaid  state  into  moolds,  for  the  making  of  casts,  is  fbond  to  answer  so  well  tlist 
a  manufiunory  of  these  castft  has  been  erected  at  Charlottenbnrg,  in  Prusila.  Hie  **  Nu- 
remberg Correqjondem"  states  that  the  first  samples  have  made  their  a^^earance,  and  that 
Sbey  sorpasi  aft  expectation,  having  all  the  somidnem  and  transpanni^  of  the  atone  ibey 
imitate,  and  perfectly  resemble  the  Carrara  marble.  Statnes  may  be  cast  of  this  material 
^m  easily  as  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  will  be  a£R)rded  at  so  cheap  a  rate  thnt  it  wiU  be  in  tbe 
power  of  persons  of  very  moderate  means  to  possess  them.  It  is  expected  that  this  irnen- 
tion  of  marble  castings  will  be  ^plied  to  the  building  and  ornamenting  of  houses.  Moaer 
and  Kriegk,  the  inventors,  keep  their  method  a  secret,  bat  admit  that  they  obtain  tbe  mn- 
Cerial  from  Bohemia. 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


STEAM  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  leading  merdiants  of  Liverpool,  England,  have  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  *<  Rigfat 
Honorable  the  Lords  CommissionerB  of  the  Admiralty,**  representing  to  their  lordibipa  tbe 
great  advantages  which  would  follow  a  direct  steam  communication  between  l^gl*«<1  and 
the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  earnestly  request  their  lordahips  to  avail  of  the  opportmiity 
now  open  for  sudi  communication,  by  ordering  tbe  British  West  India  steamships  to  call 
aA  Cat  Uand  haibor. 

In  regard  to  Ae  number  of  passengen,  and  value  of  correspondence,  ^  Liverpool  meN 
Giants  say,  *'  there  is  no  station,  in  the  present  route  of  the  company,  of  equal  importance 
to  that  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  at  once  the  depot  for  the  produce  of  &e  valley  of  tbe 
Misrissippi,  and  the  port  tbrou^  which  British  mandactnres  find  an  entrance  into  tbe 
Western  States." 
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6M  BaOroadf  Cmdlf  tmd  Steamboai  Siatiific$, 

Hie  value  of  mdi  a  tiade,  not  ody  to  tlie  pet^ionem,  but  to  England,  will  doobtlea  ae* 
fine  lor  tlie  meaaare  the  oonaidenUion  of  their  lordehipa.  The  memorial  is  aigned  bf 
Brown,  Shipley  &  Co. ;  Wataon,  Brothers  &  Co. ;  Rathbone,  Brothers  Sc  Co. ;  Fieldoo, 
Brotheia  &, Co.;  A-Dennistoon  &Co.;  Todd,  Jackson  dt Co. ;  Mcdynenz, Taylor  &  Co.; 
Geo.  Green  &  Son ;  and  abomt  forty  other  of  the  most  infloential  hooaea  in  liveipooL 


COST  OF  CANAL  REPAIRa 
We  find,  in  a  late  nomber  of  the  Rochester  Democrat,  the  following  tabular  atatement 
in  reference  to  a  subject  of  interest  at  this  time.    It  contains  much  intereat  for  those  who 
deaire  to  ofier  proposals  for  portions  or  sections  of  canal  lepairs — aa  it  givea  ^  mjerttg€ 
cost  0f  repairs  par  miU,  for  aeyeral  years: — 


1838 

1829 

Erie. 
9513 
539 
461 
383 
743 
746 
976 
893 
704 
830 
851 
676 
837 
581 
733 
676 
844 
907 
843 

Onvcfo. 

$&9 

361 

349 

354 

340 

313 

338 

453 

1,434 

1,608 

1,371 

679 

915 

694 

837 

633 

753 

1,337 

1,409 

«38'6 

347 

153 

343 

374 

401 

440 

1,358 

1,397 

861 

1,063 

1,134 

633 

719 

497 

656 

945 

560 

CbMnmf. 

$666 
691 
369 
351 
393 
364 
391 
335 
933 
386 
344 
485 
485 
385 

OvaokW 
Lake. 

#231 
4W5 
593 
776 
556 
444 
593 
1,139 
1,014 
505 
493 
595 
663 

ChaoaBgo. 

1^01 
314 
177 
159 
160 
195 
155 
164 
195 
190  . 

VaDty. 

1830 

1831 

1833 



1833 

1834 

1835 

1836........ 

1837 



1838 

1839 

^..,. 

1846 

1841 

$135 
390 

1843 

341 

1843 

1844 

398 
399 

1845 

335 

1846 

334 

COST  OF  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
llie  railways  completed,  from  1833,  in  which  year  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  (the 
first  line,)  was  opened,  to  1844,  comprise  altogether  64  lines,  of  an  aggregate  length  of 
5^069)  miles,  and  have  been  constracted  at  an  actual  cost  of  jC64,238,600 ;  being  an  aver- 
age of  X31,048  per  mile,  aa  will  be  aeen  by  the  following  list,  compiled  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  Reports  >— 

Raihravt.  Length.  CTosL         Completed.  Ranways.  Length.  Coit. 

^^  ^   jg^^j-^ ^   219   X8,405.700 

1841 13  433  17.453,900 

1843.. 8  355i  10,473,600 

1843 3  661  3,053,800 

1844 7  3034  5,586,000 

1845 7  83}  3,137,000 


Total 64  3,0691  ^£64,338,600 


1833 1  38  JC356,000 

1830 3  47*  1,780,000 

1831 3  l4i  185,000 

1833 1  16  175,000 

1834 3  35  375,400 

1835 1  6  38,400 

1837 1  37  158,000 

1838 10  3571  11,471,600 

1839 6  78  3,693,300 

In  an  able  statistical  paper  in  the  EdmUtrgh  Bemew,  aaid  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Lardner, 
it  18  stated  that  if  we  take  the  principal  railways  which  haye  been  completed  and  broo^ 
into  foil  operation,  exdoding  only  a  few  obviously  ezoeptional  ones,  we  ahall  find  that  dia 
average  amoont  of  capital  vdiich  they  have-  absorbed,  is  at  the  rate  of  JC35,000  per  mila. 
This  amount  has  in  di&rent  caks  been  distributed  in  difierent  proportiona  among  the  sev> 
enl  heads  of  ezpendltore ;  bat  the  following  may  be  taken  as  near  the  average  distrifaii- 
tion^-Coet  of  land,  i^,000;  way  and  works,  X33,000;  office  and  sondries,  £lfiOOi  la- 
Mmotive  power  and  woiking  stodL,  je8,000 ;  total,  X35,000. 
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The  nflwajB  oooMnicted  wtdi  the  wide  gimge 
940  miles  had  tbsorbed  jC9,704y368,  at  the  cloae  of 
jC40,300  per  mile. 


more  eipeniive.    Ad  extent  of 
year,  being  at  the  rate  of  abo«« 


TABLE  OP  FREIGHT  AND  TOLLS  ON  COAL. 
The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  freight  and  tolls  on  coal»  per  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad,  from  March  1st  to  July  Ist,  1847:— 

FircHB  Mooat         Fien  flelmyftill         Flrom  Pbri 

Owbon.  HsTm,  Cliatoa. 

To  PhiUdelpfaia, $1  50  fl  40  $1  35 

•«    Inclined  Plane, « 140  130  110 

•*    Richmond, 1  40  1  30  1  10 

•*    Nicetown,... 1  40  1  30  1  10 

**    Gcrmantown  Railroad 1  40  1  30  1  10 

"    Falls  of  SchuylkiU 1  25  1  15  1  00 

*«    Manayunk- 1  15  1  05  95 

"    Conshchocken- 1  05  1  05  90 

<*    Turn-out,  one  mile  below  Norristown.            1  00  1  00  90 

«•    Plymouth  Railroad ,           100  100  90 

**    Norristown  or  Bridgeport 1  00  1  00  90 

"    Port  Kennedy 100  100  90 

**    Valley  Forge 100  100  90 

"    PhcDnixville 95  95  85 

••    Rover's  Ford 90  90  80 

**    PotlBtown 90  90  80 

*•    Douglassvaie, ^              90  90  80 

•*    Reading. 80  80  70 

•*    Mohisville 60  60  50 

•«    Hambuiig 40  40  SO 

••    Orwigsbarg 30  90  30 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  S.  Bradford,  Secreury 


TROY  AND  GREBNBUSH  RAILROAD. 
This  road  extends  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Hudson  River,  fixHn  the  dty  of  Troy 
to  Greenboah,  (opposite  Albany,)  a  distance  of  ax  miles,  connecting  with  trains  on  the 
Boston  and  Western  Railroad.  The  following  statement  exhibits  the  number  of  paasen* 
gen,  and  the  amoont  of  peamiger  and  freight  eamingB,  for  each  month,  from  the  opening 
of  the  road  to  the  dose  of  the  year  1846  >^ 


January 

February..... 
March 

No. 

AnKmnt 

Mfbt 



April 

May 

. 

*•........... 

Jane 

•3,429 

9425  62  f 
1,968  87 

218  80i 

Joly. 

15,811 

Aognst- 

16,191 

1,994  04  , 

290  83 

18,434 

2,271  26 

545  S5 

October. 

18,970 

2,249  84 

577  40 

November.. 

17,215 

2,124  Hi 

617  51 

December... 

9,361 

1,167  60 

1,359  44 

1846. 

No.  Amovnt. 

10,729  91,335  90 
9,580  .    1,192  941 
1,603  35 


12,905 
21,134 
21327 
25,381 
82,204 
28,219 
26,091 
22,925 
18,620 
10,420 


2,627  421 
2,611  47| 
3,141  22 
4,000  41 
3,801  74 
3,724  21  i 
3,347  05 
1,741  83 
1,738  94 


Frtiitfci. 

91,597  94 

1,310  25 

1,383  60 

1,171  81 

1,020  09 

879  71 

925  78 

930  99 

933  59 

1,698  65 

1,570  69 

2,601  48 


Total...    98,711   912,200  86  $3,647  32        240,036931,966  50     916,023  69 
From  January  1st,  to  Angust  17th,  the  frre  over  the  road  was  12)  cents.    From  that 
date  to  December  7th,  it  was  15  cents.    From  that  time  it  has  continued  at  20  cents. 

*  Road  opened  for  travel,  June  13th,  and  until  July  4th,  only  two  trips  each  day  were 
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THE  BOOK  TRADE. 


CotUnkam,  Lord  High  CkanceUor  •/  England,  with  J^U«  and  Rt/ereneeg  to  both  Engiiok  omd 
jamerican  DodHonM.  Br  Jobm  A.  Duiclap,  CkraiMtllor  at  Law.  Vol.  XVIU.  Oontaiaiof  Ufm  fc 
Craig's  Chancery  Raporta,  Vol  IV.,  and  Craif  k.  PkilUiM*,  Vol.  I.,  1836,1839, 1840, 1841. 1842, 1843; 
1844,  Victoria.    New  York:  Banks,  Oovld  JkCo. 

Thit  k  Toluna  XVm.  of  tba  Mrietof  Bofliik  dnaeery  Eaporti  now  in  oooim  of  rapnfaUcatioo.  It  oo»- 
taiM  two  Tolamet  of  daoitioni  nada  by  the  piaaeot  Cbanoellor  of  Enfland,  Lord  Cotteoham,  diiri]«Ui 
ferroer  tarm  of  office ;  for  ft  hat  been  tba  fertoae  of  Lord  Cottenham  to  be  both  pradecewor  and  nioeeaor 
of  Lord  Lyndhnnt  as  Chanodlor,  harinf  held  the  offiee  in  the  Mdboome  ministrf  as  well  as  that  of  Rat* 
sen.  As  to  the  rahio  of  Boflish  eases,  in  American  courts,  whatever  oouUmwsy  at  any  time  existed  «■ 
the  subject  has  pretty  much  died  away.  Nearly  aU  now  admit  that,  howoTer  little  their  binding  aotherity 
■s  deeisioos,  thirf  are  at  least  worth  all  that  their  reason  is  worth ;  and  how  much  that  is  worth  beeomes 
very  OTideat  the  moment  we  consider  tliat  the  lefal  systems  of  both  eonotries  not  only  rest  on  the  sane 
great  principles,  bat  are  similar  in  their  organisation  of  courts  and  in  the  forms  of  remedy.  Thia  is  par* 
tienlairly  tme  of  New  York,  where  the  law  is  ideotieal  with  that  of  England  in  rery  many  of  the  miantar 
points  of  pleading,  and  even  of  i»actioe.  As  to  the  valoe  of  Lord  Cottenham*s  decisions  in  paitioolai,  we 
belicTe  they  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  pitifession  at  large  for  their  soundness.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Jodge 
Story  that  they  carried  &r  greater  weight  than  those  of  his  snccessor,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  haa  him- 
ielf  jost  sacceeded.  There  is  one  point  about  this  work  deserring  of  special  commendatioii.  It  gives  the 
deoisiooa  of  the  English  ToloBies  entire,  and  it  gives  mil  of  them.  Hitherto  oar  pablishen  have  beeo  in  thn 
habit  of  fiimishiag  the  proAssion  with  the  English  Reports  condensed.  Now  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  book 
lam  capable  of  being  abridged  to  advantage  than  a  Book  of  Reports.  Apart  from  Coke's  Oamaa  Gs»- 
fomdia  simI  diofondin,  irt^  it  is  not  disparaging  a  lawyer's  ability,  bat  only  denying  his  prescience,  to  say 
thfit  he  cannot  make  agood  or  safe  abridgment  of  reports,  to  take  the  place  of  the  original  It  is  impes- 
sible  for  any  lawyer,  however  great  hb  legal  inaght,to  foresee  what  cases  may  or  may  notocenr,  and,  eea- 
aa^ oently,  what  precedents  may  not  be  needed  and  may  be  omitted  in  saeh  an  abridgment.  And  the  dIS- 
anky  is  ten-fold  greater  in  a  country  like  this,  with  some  thirty  difibrent  State  tribunals,  which,  thovgh 
having  a  fkmily  resemblance,  yet,  like  the  sisters  in  Ovid,  who  looked  alike,  yet  anlike,/s<:tf«  nom  swwitiis 
tmc  nee  diveron,  vary  and  diflfer  in  a  thonsand  points  more  or  lem  minate,  so  that  the  precedent  which  may 
be  thoagfat  obsolete  in  one  State  may  be  of  great  Taloe  in  another.  A  law  book,  therefore,  repubUsbed  os 
edited  for  the  use  of  the  wb^le  eoantry,  is  the  last  thing  lo  be  edited  with  reference  to  any  paztienlar  Stat^ 
We  hope  and  believe  that  the  pabUshers  of  this  vohime  will  be  sappoited  in  their  enterprlte,  and  eocooiaged 
to  go  fw  with  the  series  fan  the  same  thorongh  manner. 

t.-^^Orgmnont  of  (UU)  Edtomrd  LMngHon  ngnimH  CapUal  Pvnigkmoni.  Poblisfaed  by  the  NewTeik 
Stete  Society/or  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment.  Office  of  the  Society,  140  FuBon  street.  W. 
H.  Graham,  Tribune  Buildings,  New  York. 

Edward  Livingston  was  one  of  those  great  iataHeeli  that  nppMr  at  intervals  hi  the  worid's  Ustory,  whait 
views  reach  tkt  beyond  those  of  their  cotemporaries.  His  '*  Criminal  Code  for  LonWana,**  froa  whiah  the 
pamphlet  before  us  is  extracted,  is  an  iUustratlon  of  this  remark.  In  a  volume  of  745  peges  he  spread  o«t 
the  most  comprehensive  and  eoligfateoed  system  of  criminal  Jarisprudeoce  ever  produced.  Every  improve- 
ment in  the  codes  of  our  diAerent  States,  that  has  been  made  or  proposed,  was  shadowed  forth  by  his  great 
mind.  The  prison  associations,  the  sncieties  for  relief  of  discharged  convicts,  and  the  homes  for  prisonres 
which  are  springing  up  in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  are  but  emanations  from  the  same  source.  Of  covat 
he  was  opposed  to  the  death  penalty,  and  his  argument  on  this  point  b  concise,  clear,  and  nnansweiaUaw 
The  N.  Y.  Society  have  done  weD  in  rspublbhing  it  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  S4  pages.  The  testimony  of 
some  fifty  eminent  jurists,  phflosophers,  and  clefgymen  of  all  denominations,  haa  been  appended  to  the 
work,  also  the  names  of  the  officers  and  honoraxy  members  of  the  State  Society.  The  subject  of  capital 
ptnisbment  b  at  present  engroseiqg  a  large  share  of  the  public  attention,  and  all  alassas  of  the  rnmmnni^y 
are  interested  In  ondetslanding  the  merits  of  the  eootrevtr^.  We  know  of  no  way  in  whick  this  ena  he 
so  easily  done  as  by  an  examination  of  thb  pamphlet. 

9.—jf  Sekool  Ortmmo.r  in  tho  Latin_  Longnago.    By  C.  8.  Zuvvt,  Profossor  hi  the  University,  aai 

sieuce  of^BerUn.    Translated  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  BiA 


School  of  Edinburgh.  By  Lbomaed  Schmitz,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinhwf 
Corrected  and  Enlarged.  By  Chaklbs  Ahthou,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  LaaguaMS 
In  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  Rector  of  the  Grammar  SchooL  ISmo.,  pp.  940.  NewYedc: 
Harper  4b  Brothers. 

In  order  to  render  thb  excellent  manual  still  more  serviceable  to  the  young  student.  Dr.  Anthon  has  ia> 
eorporated,  not  6nly  fVom  the  larger  work  of  the  author,  but  also  fVom  other  equally  vahiabto  sources,  mneh 
additional  matter.  Dr.  Anthen's  repolatloQ  as  a  elamieal  echolar  is,  of  itself  a  saOoieat  feeoamvrialiaa 
•f  the  work. 
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^•7^  trrithgt  9f  Qmrf  WaakxufUm  ;  hmmg  his  Oorruptnitnet,  Aiiru—$,  Metgaget,  mnd  Hhrn- 
Papert,  Ofieiat  and  Privte,  Sduted  tmd  PtMisJM  from  the  Original  ManuscrtpU  ;  with  a  IJf* 
•J  tke  Author,  JToUs,  and  Illustrations.  Bj  Jarbo  drASKi.  Vol.  I.  8to.,  pp.  696.  iitw  York  : 
Harper  At  Brothers. 

This  U  the  first  of  twelre  Urge  and  handsome  octaro  volumes,  orif  inaUy  published  about  ten  yean 
•f o,  and  now  reproduced  by  the  enterprising  Harpen,  in  a  style  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  first  edition, 
and  at  less  than  one- half  the  price ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  a  liberal  copyright  is  paid  to  Mr.  Sparks,  thtt 
.  able  and  la*borioos  compiler.  It  is  incomparably  the  cheapest  standard  publication  that  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  The  publishers  certainly  deserve  the  thanks  of  every  American,  for  placing  so 
valuable  a  work  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  people ;  as  it  must  hereafter  be  found  in  every  public  library  in 
the  land,  including  the  tan  thousand  District  School  Libraries  of  the  Stato  of  New  York,  Ate.  The  present 
▼olnme  embraces  a  full,  eompleta,  and  satisfactory  life  of  the  Father  of  his  Country ;  to  whom,  under 
Providence,  we  are  indebted  for  our  national  existence,  and  that  measure  of  civil  and  religions  Uberty  we 
enjoy.    The  volumes  are  sold  at  one  dollar  andjiftf  cents  eneh-'tho  original  price  was  f3  90. 

$j—The  True  Beliooer:  his  Chsraeter,  Duiff,  and  Privileges,  elucidated  in  a  Series  pf  Discourses, 
By  Rev.  Aba  Mabaic,  President  of  the  Oberlin  CoUegiato  Institute,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  18mo.,  pp.  880. 
New  York :  Harper  k  Brothers. 

The  revered  and  learned  author  of  these  diseoniaes  is  at  the  head  of  a  denomination  of  Christians  knowi 
■B  '*  Perfeetlonista.**  The  pvesot  volume,  of  eoane,  inculcates  views  in  harmony  with  the  peovliar  seo- 
timeats  of  the  author,  and  the  seot  of  which  he  is  an  honored  member  and  teaehe/.  It  seems  to  us  that  % 
system  of  religion  which  eontemplates  a  Ugh  degree  of  human  excellence,  is  more  likely  to  reach  the  maik 
than  one  that  reveries  the  standard,  and  views  with  despondency  man*s  aspiratieos  after  perfiKtiott. 

C.^7^  Principles  of  Science  applied  to  the  Domestic  and  Meehsnie  Jhrts,  amd  U  Jtanufaetures  tmd 

JtgrtcuUure :  with  R^deetions  on  ths  Progress  of  ths  JMs,  end  their  h^Uunce  on  Motional  Wdfmro. 

By  Alonxo  PeTTBE,  J).  D..  Professor  of  Moral  Pbilpaophy  and  Rhetiirie  In  Union  College,  Schenee- 

tady.    Revised  edition.    13mo.,  pp.  444.    New  York :  Harper  fc  Brothers. 

The  preaent  worlc,  which  was  originally  prepared  few,  and  incorporated  into,  the  Masaachnsetti 
*'  School  Library,**  is  designed  for  tboee  who  are  engaged  in  industrial  parsnlts,  and  also  foratodents, 
Md  for  popalar  reading.  So  far  as  It  pretenta  a  formal  and  somewhat  extended  view  of  the  connection 
between  science  and  art.  It  fills,  perhaps,  a  place  not  yet  occupied  in  our  literatare.  The  author 
appears  to  have  had  access  to  the  most  recent  works  on  the  subject,  and  has  introduced  many  of  the 
,  improvementa  In  such  arf^  as  are  discussed.    It  is  well  adapted  for  our  District  School  Libraries. 

7,—lMtere,  Conversations,  and  RseoUeetions  of  S,  T.  Coleridge.    Second  edition.    13mo.,  pp.  966. 

New  York :  Harper  At  Brolliers. 

Boliagbroke,  in  a  letter  to  Swift,  once  said  tliat  *'  Pliny  writ  bis  letters  fbr  the  public  ;  so  did  Seneca,  so 
did  Balzac,  Voirture,**  ete..  **  Tully,**  he  adds,  "  did  not ;  and  therefore  they  give  us  more  pleasure  than 
any  which  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity.**  The  last  statement  applies  with  equal  fbrce  to  Coleridge,  of 
our  own  time.  In  these  letters  we  are  admitted,  as  it  were,  into  the  inner  shrine  of  tlie  man,  where  we 
hear  him  commune  with  bis  own  soul.  They  place  before  us  memorials  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  belt 
men  of  this  age ;  for,  in  great  and  varied  attainments,  in  the  power  of  placing  scattered  truths  in  harmo- 
nions  combination,  and  illustrating  them  out  of  the  stores  of  a  vast  Intellect,  Coleridgt  is  considered  by  fkr 
the  most  wonderful  man  of  his  time. 

%.— Importance  of  Practical  Education  and  Useful  Knowledge  ;  being  a  Selection  from  his  Orations 
and  ether  Discourses.  By  Edwaed  EviEKTr.  13mo.,  pp.  419.  New  York :  Harper  It  Brolliers. 
This  volume  embraces  selections  fVom  the  orations  and  speeches  delivered  by  the  author  on  various  pub- 
Ho  occasions,  within  the  last  twenty  years.  They  all  refbr  to  the  subject  of  education  ;  and,  as  modeb  of 
a  correct,  elegant,  and  scholarly  style  of  writing,  they  will  have  many  admirers  and  imitators.  Classic 
grace,  rather  than  Anglo-Saxon  boldness  and  energy,  characterise  the  orMions  of  Mr.  Everett.  They  are 
latlier  designed  to  stimulate  scholarship,  than  develop  bold  and  original  thought. 

%^Ths  InstUmtss  of  Medieins.  Bv  Maettn  Paikb,  A.  M.,  M.  O.,  Professor  of  the  Institnte  of  Medi^ 
eine  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  New  York ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Vereinfur  Heilkunde  in 
Preuwen ;  of  the  Medical  Society  at  Leipsic ;  of  the  Montreal  Natural  History  Society,  ete.,  etc.  8vo., 
pp.eS8.    New  York:  Harper  fc  Brothers. 

This  is  an  elaborate  treatise  en  medieal  science— ii;  Indeed,  it  eaa  be  dUgnified,  in  Iti  ptessnt  eoaditiM^ 
with  that  title.  The  author  has  aimed  to  keep  befiire  bim  the  difleuh  ol»|eeta  of  adapting  bis  work  not 
eoly  to  the  student  in  medicine,  but  to  tlie  more  adranced  practitioner.  How  far  he  has  suooeeded  fan  this 
inspect,  tliere  are  tlioee  more  competent  tlian  we  are  to  judge.  It  Is  evidently  a  work  of  great  research  and 
ahflity,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  duly  appreciated  by  gentlemen  of  the  ngular  alopathie  school.  Tlie  tearBiinf 
and  erudition  displayed  in  its  preparation,  is  creditable  to  this  branch  of  our  country  *s  literature. 
10.— itasiA/cs  About  ths  Countrf.   By  Bfrs.  E.  F.  Ellst.    Itee.    New  York :  Harper  It  Brothefs. 

These  sketehe^  art  written  In  a  gracefU  and  pleasing  style,  and  art  not  only  calculated  to  interest 
tad  iBstmet  thoso  fbr  whose  benefit  they  were  designed,  Init  to  satisfy  them  that  there  are  in  our  own 
ooantry  objects  of  equal  interest  to  those  of  other  coaatrles,  asd  thai  there  is  bo  need  of  going  to 
*!•%•  landt  toeqjoy  tlw  gratifleailoii  of  wilattsiEg gnad  aid  beMtU\il setaory,  wbtn sonaeh  of 
it  is  to  bo  fbnnd  at  homo. 
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U.^TtU  Ledurit  idiwm^hrftn  tk§  Jhuricma  huHtaU  #f  hutnuUmi,  mt  Pirmntk,  Jtvgytt,  1846; 

Huluding  tJU  JoumMl  of  ProcMiikgi  ami  m  List «/  the  Qfetrt.    Puhluked  under  the  UrtcUon  ^  t/b 

Btfortf  0/  Education,    ISous  pp.  9U3.    BoMon :  William  I).  Tickoor  k,  Co. 

B«idM  the  few  pafM  oeeaptod  with  the  proeeedinp  and  olBcen  of  this  important  Institnlo,  the  voloma 
eootain*  afght  laetoret  from  as  many  indiridaals,  wlioM  educatioD  and  eiporienee  cannot  fail  to  comDaod 
tlM  raipeet  of  all  who  are  intarertad  in  the  adraneemant  of  learninf .  An  ennmeration  of  th«  titles  of  tlien 
Icetnret  will  fira  the  ha*  idea  of  the  cooteots  of  the  rolnme,  at  least  which  onr  limited  space  will  penaiL 
Tbt  sol^jects  are— 1st,  Home  Preparation  for  School— fid.  The  Infloenoe  of  Morals  upon  Intellectaal  Im-' 
ptovemani— 3d,  The  Essentials  of  a  Common  School  Education,  and  the  conditions  most  &Torable  to  their 
attainmentp-4th,  The  Education  of  the  Faculties,  and  the  proper  employment  of  young  children— 5(h, 
Oblifations  to  etovale  the  Character  of  onr  Common  Schools— isth.  Importance  of  Cnllirating  Tasu  in 
Early  Li£i— 7th,  On  Phronotype  and  Phronography,  or  Speech  Writing  and  Speech  Printing— 8th,  On  the 
Btody  of  the  English  Language.  The  sulyects  are  generally  discussed  in  a  satjs&ctory  manner,  and  furnish 
good  erideoce  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  on  the  vital  question  of  education.  We  cheeifhlly  commend 
the  lectures  to  teachers,  parents,  and  indeed  to  all  who  feel  an  hitereit  in  the  intellectnal  and  moial  dt* 
valopment  of  the  race. 
19.— JEt«cy«.    By  ToaopHiLOi  PAEdbwa.    Beeood  Edition,    latno., pp.  181.    Boston:  Wo. D.Tiekaer. 

The  number  is  small  who  have  read  any  of  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  whatever  may  have  baea  their 
religiotts  creed,  who  have  not  become  impressed  with  the  sinearity  of  his  convietioos,  and  the  parity  of  Ui 
eharaetar.  Many,  without  receiving  in  full  all  his  teaeUngs,  Had  in  his  works  much  thai  harmoniaas  with 
tha  institictions  of  their  own  minds.  Mr.  Paison,  the  author  of  theaeasmys,  a  gaoiiemaa  of  intallignDca  and 
great  moral  worth,  is  a  disciple  of  Swedenborg,  or  a  devoted  member  of  the  **New  Church,**  and  in  these 
assays  discusses  the  several  subjeeU  in  the  light  learned  from  the  religion  and  the  philosophy  of  iha  SwadU 
Seer.  The  titles  of  the  asmys  are :— Life,  Prudence,  Correspondence,  the  Human  Form,  Beligion,  and  tht 
New  Jerusalem.  **  Whatsoever  is  found  in  them,**  says  Mr.  Parsons,  in  his  brief  and  modest  pre&ce,  **  new, 
and  jnst,  and  interesting,  belongs  to  that  system  ;**  and  he  publishes  them  for  the  good  they  may  do,  **  with 
vary  great  reluctance,  from  the  fbar  that  their  fiiuhs  and  imperfections  may  be  attributed  to  the  system  ef 
truth,  of  which  they  preeent  a  few  portions.**  Swedeoborgians  will  read  this  volume  with  pleasure ;  aad 
aelaetics  in  religion,  like  ourselves,  *'  if  we  have  any,**  as  a  venerable  divine  once  said,  **  to  apeak  ol^** 
gather,  peradventure,  firom  its  pftgee,  some  grains  of  **  truth  and  good.** 

13.— Pctff  and  Preoont,  and  Ckartitm,  By  Tboxxi  Caeltli.  **  Library  of  Choice  Readhig,  Noa.  90*  97.** 

New  York :  Wiley  It  Putnam. 

These  two  distinct  works  are  so  similar,  both  in  their  aim  and  their  style,  that  they  seem  parts  of  one  aad 
the  same  work.  Their  beariug  on  British  politics  b  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us.  Carlyle,  without 
ranging  himself  under  the  banner  of  any  pnrty,  pleads  the  cause  of  the  pooi^-tbeir  ri^  to  breathe  aad 
work ;  to  be  fed,  tanght  and  governed.  Id  defending  their  cause,  be  runs  back  to  firrt  principles  a  Ifttle 
more  than  would  be  agreeable  to  those  whoee  sole  end  is  "  to  own  land.**  Their  application  contains  some 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  sarcasm  we  have  ever  seen.  The  lower  classes,  should  they  read  h:s  booki^ 
would  never  know  what  their  champion  had  done  for  them.  Were  his  arguments  done  into  plain  English 
they  would  tend  to  deluge  England  in  blood ;  hot  he  seems  purposely  so  to  hare  veiled  his  meaning  that 
it  should  be  to  the  upper  classes  a  most  pungent  ai>peal'4o  the  masses  an  unreadable  rhapsody.  If  he 
would  only  add  athird  volume  on  the  National  Debt,  in  all  its  bearings,  amoreperf^  political  essay  eoali 
not  be  found  b  the  English  langvage. 

14.— TU  Howu  TreatuTf,  JVa.  L  C0mpri9ing-~Cind9rtUa^  Btautu  and  tiu  Beast,  Orumhle  and  Ckm% 
tlU  Eaglets  FtrdiU,  and  tko  Sleeping  Beoutg  in  the  Wood,  Vol.  L  ISmo.  Kew  York :  Wiley  h 
Putnam. 

This  first  vohtme  of  the  Home  Treasury  is  oge  of  those  enchanting  little  seleoUons  which  all  diBdna 
devour;  and  whose  pages  even  grown  persons  are  begvUed  into  reading,  scarcely  knowing  whether  it  Is 
their  manifest  falsity,  or  the  Intense  interest  they  ezeite  and  sustain  so  well.  In  short,  these  are  talcs  which 
almost  every  one  reads  at  some  time — most  when  they  are  children— and  even  Macauley  drews  some  of  hit 
aptest  illustratioos  from  a  quaint  allusion  to  some  such  fairy  tale. 

li^— TAa  Oaigan  Oedeuel  in  Engliecj^Tke  JlngU-Saxon  Fereien  ef  ike  Hetf  Oeepeie,    Editad  by 

BBjUAMia  THOEn,  F.  &  A.,  from  the  Original  Manuscripts.    Reprinted  by  Louu  F.  KuFaTBW.  M. 

A.,  author  of  •*  A  Gnunmar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,**  "  Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica,**  ete.    New 

York :  Wiley  fc  Putnam. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  four  Gospeb  was  printed  at  Loodoa  In  1571,  with  a 
dedication  to  aoeen  Elisabeth,  by  Foxe,  the  martyrologfat.  The  second  was  printed  at  Dordrecht  in  IMS. 
This  reprint  is  laid  before  the  public  with  the  hope  that  it  may  oonduce  to  the  study  of  the  language  of  ear 
fora&thers,  as  wallas  to  a  still  higher  purpoee. 

1«.— jf  Sermon  oeeaeiened  hp  the  Death  ef  Hon.  Jekn  Dwie,  LL.  !>.,  andnreaekU  in  tke  nderai  Streti 
Meeting  Houee  in  Boeten,  Januaru  24, 1847.  By  Exra  S.  GAiniBTT,  Miniscer  of  the  Federal  Suasl 
Society.    8vo.,  pp.  49.    Boston :  WUJiam  Crosby  aad  U.  P.  Nichols. 

A  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memoiy  of  a  good  BMa,  Mt  unworthy  of  the  piilpit  ooaeaoatid  by  tha  « 
aad  power  of  the  sainted  Chanaii^ 
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n.—TiU  Prf-  WriUr$  of  Jimeriea,  wtU  «  Purvey  •/a«  flictory.  CSmuKKm,  mil  PntpeeU  of  Amtri- 
xan  Literature.  By  Rurvi  WiLMOT  Griiwolo.  Illnstratod  with  Poitimiti  fhun  Cmginml  Pidurci. 
8vo.,  pp.  553.   Philadelphia :  Cany  fc  Hart. 

The  pntent  volame  b  detifned  to  azhibit  a  feneral  riew  of  tho  aetoal  itato  and  fatai*  protpocts  of  tha 
literatura  of  the  coaotry,  and  alio  brief  portraitaret  of  thoM  iDdiTidaali  who  have  beoome  moet  diitia- 
foiahed  as  proM-writen  in  this  depaitment  of  inteDectiial  anterpraa.  It  aocordinf ly  contains  biofraphieal 
•ketches  of  those  persons  who  seem  to  have  attained  the  most  eminanoe  in  the  rarioos  branches  of  litofaiy 
effort,  with  criticisms  upon  their  writinfs,  and  qaotations  of  the  most  select  passages  ftom  their  serenl 
works.  We  hare  amonf  the  list  not  only  the  names  of  literary  men  hi  the  narrow  and  technical  sense  io 
which  the  term  b  anderstood,  or  that  class  who  devote  themselTos  to  literature  as  an  exdoslTe  pursuit,  bat 
also  those  of  orators,  statesmen,  jurists,  theolof  ians,  and  others  whose  desultory  efforti  appeared  worthy  of 
permancDt  record.  It  roust  of  couise  be  expected  that  in  so  lai^e  an  array  of  names  there  will  be  found 
TarioBs  degrees  of  merit ;  that  there  will  appear  the  productions  of  those  who  have  established  a  solid  re- 
putation as  wide  as  the  domain  of  public  intelligence,  as  well  as  those  who  have  mtde  the  pursuit  of  letters 
an  occasional  occnpatioo,  without  aspiring  to  the  more  lofty  niches  in  the  temple  of  fiune.  'Tet  the  whole 
work  presents  a  rather  favorable  specimen  of  the  various  powers  of  the  proee  writers  of  the  natioo,  and 
shows  us  that  we  possess  much  native  ability  of  this  sort,  which  requires  only  to  be  developed.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  work  is,  on  the  whole,  moreover,  creditable  to  its  author  and  compiler,  and  is  illustrated  with 
engravings  of  Washington  Irving,  Mr.  Justice  Story,  Jonathan  Edwards,  William  H.  Prescott,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Charles  F.  Hoffman,  and  other  prominent  writers  of  the  country. 

IB,— Modem  CkivtUrf,  or  the  Adventures  of  Cofttun  fkrrmgo,  and  Toofue  O*  Reran.  By  U.  H.  Braakbm- 
miDOK.  3  vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  331.  Philadel|)hia :  Oarey  fc  Hnrt*s  *'  Library  of  Humor.'*' 
This  is  the  second  edition  of  this  work  which  has  been  published  since  the  author's  death,  hi  1816.  Il 
embraces  a  biographical  notice,  a  critical  disquisition  on  the  work,  and  explanatory  notes.  *' Modem 
Chivalry"  b  a  thoroughly  American  work— a  political  satire— its  scenes,  characters,  incidents,  all  spring 
from  the  sol)  with  "a  raciness  unequalled  by  any  other  American  production,  previous  to  its  appearance.*' 
The  designs  by  Darley  afe  capital— and,  on  the  whole,  we  consider  the  present  one  of  the  best  of  the  pob- 
lishers*  series  of  "  Humorous  American  Works." 

19.— w4  Dictionary  of  the  Engliek  Langnage,  okridged  from  the  Jtmerican  DiUionarp,  By  Noas 
Wkbstke,  LL.  D.  Reviled  Edition.  Containing  several  thousand  additional  words  IVom  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  larcer  work,  important  Etymologies,  Rules  for  the  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  of  Words, 
the  Accented  Vocabularies  of  Walker's  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronnneiation  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scrip- 
ture Proper  Names ;  Tables  of  Moneys,  and  of  Weights  and  Measures,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author* 
8ro.,  pp.  546.    New  York :  Huntington  It  Savage. 

The  great  work  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  American  Dictionary,  we  need  hardly  remark,  has  attained  the 
highest  reputation  as  a  sound  authority  upon  the  English  language,  both  in  our  own  country  and  in  Europe. 
Had  the  learned  author  left  no  other  memorial  of  his  labors,  it  wouki  eonstltute  an  enduring  monomeat, 
which  would  bequeath  hb  name  to  the  latest  posterity.  It  b  remarked  hi  the  prefaee,  that  **  in  thb  seeond 
edition  thu  principal  object  has  been  to  furnish  a  work  to  those  numeroos  classes  of  the  eommnnlty  who 
want  fur  oon-oul^ation  something  above  an  ordinary  school  dictionary,  but  who  are  not  dbpoeed  to  purchase 
Webttk-*!*  \Arrf».z  v'orks."    It  will  doubtless  have  a  deserved  and  wide  circulation. 

90.— The  H..I       of  Orrgon  and  California,  and  the  other  Territories  of  the  ^ortkvest  Coast  of  Jfortk 
America,  ffoin  :  \''r  Discovery  to  the  Preeent  Dau,  accompanied  hjf  a  Oeorraphical  View  of  those  Conn' 
triee,  and  a  nuni  f^r  of  Uocnmente  as  Pfo^s  and  JUnotrations  of  the  Historf.    By  Rosbet  Gebbm- 
HOW,  author  of  a  Memoir,  Uittorical  and  Political,  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  North  America,  puh- 
luhed  L\  1840,  by  direction  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  870.,  pp.  400.  New  York :  J.  Distumell. 
This  b  the  fourth  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work,  revised,  enUrged  and  corrected.    Its  author  has  with 
persevering  diligence  examined  the  ancient  records  that  were  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  hb  sufcrject, 
and  has  exhibited  it  in  a  satisfactory  form.    From  the  political  eircnmstaaees  now  pending  respecting  the 
territories  of  which  it  treats,  it  b  peculiarly  valuable  at  the  present  time.    The  hiatorie  researches  of  the 
author  have  been  heretofore  cited  with  much  respect  in  the  discussions  of  Congress  relathig  to  those  coun- 
tries, and  we  are  gratiBed  to  learn  that  they  have  been  received  with  so  much  favor  by  the  public.    The 
style  is  very  clear  and  condensed,  and  the  volume  b  accompanied  by  a  general  index,  which  oonvenieotty 
points  out  the  mattar  of  the  text. 

21.— Marriage :  its  Historf  and  Ceremonies ;  with  a  Phrenological  and  PhyeiologiciU  Exposition  of  the 
Functions  and  Qualifications  for  Happjf  Marriages.  By  L.  N.  Fowlbe.  ISmo.,  pp.  310.  New  York : 
Fowler  fcWelb. 

The  present  work  fumbhes  a  comprehensive  hbtory  of  marriage,  and  a  description  of  the  mcfhods  and 
eustonu  adopted  by  difl^rent  nations  and  tribes,  from  the  commencement  of  the  world  to  the  present  time, 
touchiog  their  sexual  feelings  and  social  relations.  The  mab  body  of  the  work,  however,  b  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  man's  social  nature,  as  explained  and  developed  by  Phrenology  and  Physiology.  The  subject 
b  one  of  vast  importance ;  and  the  information  thb  treatise  contains,  were  it  more  generally  diffused,  would 
prevent  many  of  the  miseries  of  the  matrimonial  allUnce,  besides  incalculably  advancing  the  physical, 
social  and  moral  progress  of  man  and  society.  The  wood-cuts,  although  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  subject, 
and  render  it  more  fsmiltar,  are  by  no  means  executed  with  the  neatneai  and  ear  that  should  chaiacteriaa 
tha  illttstfatioDs  of  a  work,  in  other  raspects,  so  truly  vahiEbla. 
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A—HisUrf  of  tk»  JZmmh  RtfutOc.    Bj  J.  MtcmLiT,  Member  of  the  Imtitate,  author  of  **  Hirtory  of 
France,"  »  Life  of  Lather,*  **  I'be  People/*  etc.  Traotlated  by  William  Haxlctt.  Emi^  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.    ISmo.,  pp.  404.    New  York :  Appletoo*i  Library  Miscellany. 
**This  book  is  a  history,  and  not  a  dissertation.**    So  says  M.  Miehelet,  who,  (we  quote  from  a  IbraMr 
MTiewer,)  first  introdaoes  the  reader  to  the  Ancient  Geography  of  luTy ;  then,  by  f  fvinf  an  ezcelleot  pio> 
tore  of  the  present  state  of  Rome  and  the  surrounding  country,  fiill  of  grand  ruins,  he  excites  in  the  reader 
the  desire  to  iovestigate  the  ancient  history  of  this  wonderfhl  land.    He  next  imparts  the  results  of  tke 
latest  isTestigations,  entire,  deeply  studied  and  clearly  arranged,  and  saves  the  uneducated  reader  At 
trouble  of  investigating  the  sources,  while  he  gives  to  the  more  educated  mind  an  impetus  to  study  the 
Btenture  from  which  he  gives  very  accurate  quotations  in  his  notes.    He  describes  the  peculiarities  and  tlm 
lift  of  the  Boman  people  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  he  fkscinates  every  reader  by  the  brilliant  clearness  and 
▼ivid  freshness  of  his  style,  while  he  shows  himself  a  good  historian,  by  the  justness  and  impartiality  with 
which  he  relates  and  pbiloeophixes.** 

92,^Tk4  Fuirjf  Bower,  or  tke  Hietorf  of  a  JJCraO,  a  7Wc    ISmo.,  pp.  310.    New  York :  D.  Appletoa 

It  Co.    Philadelphia :  George  B.  Appleton. 

A  domestic  tale,  which  may  be  viewed  as  a  successful  attempt,  rather  to  represent  eharacteis  as  they 
really  are,  than  to  exhibit  moral  portraitures  for  universal  imitation  or  avoidance.  It  aims  at  the  real 
rather  than  the  ideal,  and  though  it  may  not  possess  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  latter,  it  has  this  advaotago 
over  it,  inasmuch  as  it  introduces  young  persons  to  those  scenes  and  situations  of  life,  which  are  then 
actual  sphere  and  trial.  The  present  American  edition  is  from  the  third  London ;  a  fact  that  speaks  woO 
Ibrlta  popularity  at  homo— and  it  fonns,  ou  the  whole,  do  onworthy  addition  to  the  ^  LHerary  MIscellaiiy  ** 
of  the  publishers. 

M.—JUaeeackueeUe  State  Record  and  Year-Book  of  Gemeral  li^formation,  1847.  ISmo.,  pp.  S80.  BoUoa : 

James  French.    New  York :  M.  U.  Newman  At  Co. 

This  work  is  emphatically  what  iU  title  implies,  a  record-book  of  the  State ;  hot  whUe  its  chief  object  b 
to  furnish  information  in  regard  to  Massachusetts  particulariy,  it  embraces  a  mass  of  useful  information  m 
reftrence  to  other  States  and  countries,  that  imparU  to  it  more  than  a  local  habitation  or  value.  Besidae 
the  usual  almanac  and  diary,  it  contains  a  list  of  all  the  ofBcers  in  the  State,  the  principal  traders  and  mer- 
chants in  each  town,  the  names  and  residence  of  attorneys  and  counsellors  at  law,  banks,  insurance  com* 
panics,  with  valuable  statistical  tables,  and,  indeed,  an  amount  and  variety  of  informatioo  in  every  depaxt- 
meiit  of  statistics,  the  bare  enumeration  of  which  would  occupy  two  or  three  pages  of  our  journal.  The 
editor  of  the  work,  Nardm  Cafie,  Esq.,  has  evinced  in  its  preparation  a  degree  of  research,  industry,  and 
ability,  that  b  rarely  brought  to  bear  on  works  of  this  class.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  digested 
Stata  registers  ever  before  produced. 

9S.~7Ae  Oenhte  of  SeotUmd ;  or,  SteUieh  Seemerjf,  IMermtmre  amd  ReUgien,    By  Bev.  Boiut  Tmui- 

■ULL.    12mo.,  pp.  379.    New  York :  Bobert  Carter. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  bom  and  educated  in  Scotland,  and  his  otgect  in  the  present  volume  is  lo 
*'  give  to  the  people  of  this  country  a  just  ide^  of  his  native  land.**  The  volume  embraces  de»criptiooa  of 
scenery,  with  literary  and  biographical  sketches,  portraitures  of  character,  moral  and  religious,  incidents  of 
travel,  and  reflections  on  matters  of  local  or  general  intereiC  Many  things  which  a  tourist  would  not  fail  to 
notice  are  omitted,  but  their  phuM  is  supplied  with  sketches  of  more  enduriog  interest.  The  notices  of 
Knox,  Boras,  Wilson,  Chalmen,  Brace.  Seott,  and  otheis,  enliven  the  anthor*s  rambles  through  **  fair  er 
classic  scenes.**  Without  any  remarkable  degree  of  originality  In  matter  or  manner,  Mr.  T.  has  oontrived 
to  give  the  reader,  in  an  easy  and  natural  way,  quite  a  readable  conception  of  the  scenery,  literature,  and 
religion  of  Scotland. 

96.— TAe  Q§ce  mU  Work  of  tke  Holy  Spirit,    By  Jamm  Bucmaiiam.  D.  D.,  Profimor  of  Divinity,  Now 

College,  Edinburgh.    ISmo.,  pp.  519.    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 

Dr.  Buchanan  la  a  distinguished  divine  of  the  Scotch  Church ;  and  the  present  work  elaborately  sets  forth 
**  the  Spirit*i  work  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,*'  and  the  classification  of  those  who  are  oonvertad,  to  what 
the  author  considers  evangelical  religioo.  His  illustrations  are  drawn  from  the  Scriptoies,  and  the  doctriM 
he  inculcates  enforced  by  an  array  of  argument  that  will  doubtless  satisfy  a  hirge  class  of  the  ChristiaB 
worid.  The  works  published  by  Mr.  Carter,  we  need  scarcely  repeat  in  this  place,  are  uniibrmly  primed 
OB  fine  paper,  and  handsomely  bound. 

n.—JUanual  of  tke  Corporation  oftkeCU^^f  JVae  York,  for  tke  year  1847.    By  D.  T.  VALumn. 

18mo.,  pp.  386.    New  York :  Casper  C.  Childs. 

This  volume  is  prepared  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  city  government  The  compiler  b  the  city 
dark,  who  has  embodied  in  its  pages  every  particular,  hi  regard  to  our  city  offloen,  of  interest  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  our  citizens  generally.  No  adequate  idos  can  be  formed  of  the  work,  without  an  examinatiei 
of  the  table  of  contents,  and  for  that  we  have  not  space ;  but  must  ask  our  merchants  and  biisin»s  m«, 
and  particulariy  those  who  wish  to  obtain  correct  information  on  city  aflklr^  to  examine  the  book,  whieh 
ean  be  done  by  applying  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Common  CoonciL  II  should  find  a  pboe  la  every  poUia 
oAee,  and  every  ooontfng-room  of  New  Yo^ 
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M^— IBftorif  itf  ff^f^mingt  in  «  SsHm  tf  IMwfrvm  ChmfUt  MnurUkis  Smu  IFiUMMm  Ptnm  Mintr, 

8vo^  pp.  tfOU.    PtaUadeTpbia :  Cri«y  At  Markley. 

The  beautiful  valley  of  Wyomiof  hat  looff  been  distiiigiiJabed  for  its  mioeml  resonroet,  and  the  hie- 
tarieai  oirconutances  of  iu  early  coloniaation,  and  paitioalarly  as  tbe  loeoe  of  a  hornd  maaaere)  black 
vith  eruelty,  and  eriaasoned  with  blood.  It  bas  moreover  been  rendered  elanie  groood  by  the  **  Oertmde^ 
off  C^tmpbell,  one  of  England's  andyiof  poets.  In  the  work  before  us,  the  worthy  aiUhor,  whose  loof 
fesidenee  in  this  interesting  section  of  PeonsylTaaia,  and  whose  iiuniliar  aaoeiatioa  with  its  prominem 
iomests  seem  peculiarly  to  bare  qualified  him  for  the  labor,  has  exhibited  the  strongly  m^rktd  featurea 
of  its  history  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  exaggerated  statements  of  former  writers,  touching  tbe 
massacre,  are  corrected ;  and,  altogether,  we  have  a  narrative  based  upon  the  most  authentic  doonments, 
and  the  vort»al  statements  of  persons  who  were  familiar  with  m&ny  of  the  events  recorded.  AJthon^  the 
immediate  scene  of  the  work  is  rather  circumscribed,  the  events  connected  with  It  are  of  deep  and  thrilling 
interest    Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  point  to  a  local  history  that  presents  nu>ra  startling  facts. 

n.—The  Poetical  Works  of  Percff  Bfseke  8kdUm.    Edited  by  Bin.  Shsllbt.    Royal  Svo..  dd.  391. 
Philadelphia:  Crlssy At  Aarkley.    '  "^  '  '     oTu.,pp.«»i. 

Mrs.  Shelley,  In  her  introductioii  to  the  poems  of  her  hatband,  payi  an  anaflbcted  and  beantlfhl 
tribute  to  bis  memory.  She  sayi  he  was  generous  to  iropmdenee,  devoted  to  herdsro,  and  that  these 
characteristics  breathe  throughout  his  poetry.  **  The  struggle  for  human  weal ;  the  resolution  ilrm 
to  martyrdom ;  the  impetuous  puranlt ;  tbe  glad  triumph  in  good ;  the  determination  not  to  despair- 
were  the  features  that  marked  those  of  his  works  which  he  regarded  with  most  complaeency,  aa 
■ostained  by  a  lofty  aim.'*  She  divides  his  poems  into  two  classes— the  purely  imaginative,  and  th<ve 
which  sprung  from  his  heart.  The  second  class,  the  more  popular,  appeal  at  once  to  emotions  com- 
mon to  us  all.  Some  of  these  rest  on  the  passion  of  love ;  others  on  grief  and  despondency,  and 
others  on  sentiroenu  inspired  by  natural  omects.  Whatever  may  be  the  dlflerence  of  opinion  aa  to 
the  character  and  tendency  of  some  of  his  poems,  no  one  would  be  willing  to  detract  from  the  genioa 
and  power  of  the  poet.  The  present,  the  first  octavo  edition  that  has  been  published  in  this  country, 
Is  printed  on  a  fine  white  paper,  with  a  bold,  handsome  type;  furnishing,  altogether,  a  most  beautiful 
Tolume  for  the  library. 
30.— TAs  Book  of  the  Feet  : 


tiano,  Uebrewo^  PeraianOy 


a  Hittorf  of  Boots  and  Shoes,  with  lUustrations  of  the  Fkshimu  of  the  Enp- 
,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  the  Prevailing  Stple  throughout  Europe  dw%nr 


Comst 


the  Middle  JIgea,  down  U  the  present  period  ;  also,  Hints  to  Last-Makers,  and  Remediesfor  < 

Urc.    By  J.  BrxaKs  Hall,  Patent  Elastic  Boot-maker  to  her  Majesty  tbe  Uueen,  the  Dowsger  and  the' 

Oueen  of  the  Belgians.    From  tbe  Second  London  Edition,  with  a  History  of  Boots  and  Shoes  in  the 

United  States,  Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Shoe-maken,  and  Crispin  Anecdotes.    ISmo   dd  SUL 

New  York :  J.  S.  Redfield  and  WUIiam  II.  Graham.  *^  ^^"^  ^^'  ^^ 

Mr.  Hall,  "  Patent  Elastic  Boot-maker  to  her  Majesty,"  the  reigning  aueen  of  England,  says  he  has  given 

the  result  of  his  experience,  derived  from  twenty  years  practical  acquaintance  with  this  department  of 

trade.    The  volume  embraces  the  history  of  booU,  shoes,  Ibc.,  from  the  earliest  Ume,  and  treats  of  the 

structure  of  the  human  foot,  the  method  of  making  lasts,  curing  corns.  Ate.    In  addition  to  all  the  matter  in 

the  London  edition,  the  American  editor  has  subjoined  a  history  of  boots  and  shoa  in  the  United  States, 

and  numerous  biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  boot  and  sboe-makers— men  of  genius,  talents,  and 

worth,  who  have  occupied  eminent  stations  among  their  feliow-men. 

31.— .^n  Elemental  Treatise  on  Analytical  Chometry:  Translated  from  the  French  of  J  B   BioL  for 

the  Use  of  the  Cadets  of  the  Virginia  MUitary  Institute,  at  Lexington,  Va,,  and  adapted  to  the" Pro- 

sent  Stau  of  Mathematicai  Instruction  in  the  CoUeges  ef  the  United  siues     Bv  Pajjcas  U  SurnT 

A.  M.,  Superintendent  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  of  the  Virginia  MiUtary  Institute ;  late  ProfewwS" 

Mathematics  of  HamiMlen  Sydney  College,  and  formerly  Assbtont  Professor  in  the  United  States  Military 

Academy  at  West  Point.    tJvo.,  pp.  252.    Philadelphia :  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  At  Co.   ^^  "'"^^ 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  a  text-book,  which  may  be  readily  embiaeed  hi  the  usual  ooUegiate 

eonise  without  interfering  with  the  time  devoted  to  other  subjects ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  oontains  a 

eompreheosive  treatise  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.    The  original  work,  of  which  this  is  a  translatioo, 

was  for  many  yean  tbe  text-book  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  It  is,  we  believe, 

justly  regarded  as  the  best  treatise  on  analytical  geometry  that  has  yet  appeared. 

38.— IfoHmaa**  T%eory  of  AcmXe  Dieeases,  and  their  Uom^fathie  Trsatmsnt,  Third  Oerman  Bdltkui. 
Revised,  and  conaidenibly  enlarged  by  the  author.  Translated,  with  Additions,  and  adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  American  Profession,  by  Chaklbi  J.  Hjuipbl,  M.  D.  Volume  L  ignwi  nn.  m.  Naw 
York:  WUliam  Kadde.  i«io.,pp.»«.    new 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  systematic  exposition  of  the  treatment  of  acute  diseases  published  by 
the  homapathle  physicians ;  and  yet  their  suceeas  in  those  diseases  is  considered  the  most  marked 
•nd  certain.  This  omission  U  probably  owing  in  part  to  the  Inherent  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  and 
parUy  to  the  remark  of  Hahnemann,  that  no  treatment  can  be  based  upon  the  classification  of  diseasea 
as  adopted  by  the  old  school.  Dr.  Hariman,  the  author  of  the  present  treatise,  practised  hommpathy 
fi>r  twenty-elght  yeara,  and  with  great  success.  Though  the  woik  Is  designed  ftw  medical  men,  we 
eommend  it  to  all  inquirers  aAer  truth— to  all  who  are  not  wedded  to  the  errors  of  the  paig.  The 
ae  oond  rolnme  of  Hartman*s  Acute  Dlseaaee  !•  hi  press,  and  will  soon  be  published. 
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n.-^Hiitcrf  •/  tka  Information  in  Bngleni.  Br  Eer.  J.  A^  Ertwdirit,  A.  M.»  aathnf  of "  T*i& 
Instructed  in  the  Wayi  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Cbarch,**  etc.  Jimo^  np.  305.  Naw  Tork : 
It  Swords.  '^ 

Tliis  is  the  most  condensed  history  of  the  *'  Rafomiation  in  Engliiad''  Umt  we  bstc  teen.  Mr.  Bpmoit, 
the  author,  is  an  accredited  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  CtauTcb  ia  ihu  eoanif^,  aod  we  ti«li«Ta  lltp 
piesent  woric  is  approved  by  "  high**  and  **  low**  churchmen ;  at  Icut  it  has  i«c«ivad  tbe  fftvor«J>]e  taiUBm 
of  the  journals  of  each  party.  The  features  that  will  eomroend  ii  to  popuUr  readiai  ue,  its  pi«cM4i|« 
brevity,  and  oompiefaeiisiTeness.  It  is  pcintod  in  ahold,  handkome  ty^rfs, and  fan&s, altof el^er,  «.  vtqf.' 
neat  ▼olume. 

9L—The  Ckwrekman**  Reasong  for  kio  Faith  ami  Praetiea,  «IA  «n  Jip^mdix  m  HU  Dof^trime  of  Dm^ 

vOojmmt.    By  Rev.  N.  8.  BicHAEDtoii,  A.  M.,  author  of  "  EeoKJEis  Why  I  eud  a  Cburc^aUt*'  lAft*. 

New  York  :fiftanlurdfc  Swords.  '  * 

The  object  of  this  treatise  u  to  bring  before  the  mind  of  the  md«T  a  d^^nct  viiw  of  wliat  the  aothor* 

who  is  an  Episcopalian, considers  the  *'  Church  of  Christ;**  and  alio  iJiis  Seadiiif;  DrfiuDeut»  h;  which  Ite 

more  prominent  points  of  that  Church  are  defended.    The  distincltie  f^turtA  af  the  Cliurch  srs  sot  &trtb 

with  eantestness ;  and,  as  the  author  *'  trusts,  under  the  chastening  influenco  «if  ibe  rsspctiiaibmii  wbi^ 

he  neoessarUy  assumes,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  diatiaoted  world,  clniras  to  be  m  lute  fulde  in  the  wmj  oTilMi^ 

Church,  to  a  haven  of  rest  and  peace.*' 

35.-7^  Modam  Slmtdard  Drama,;  A  CaUaetian  aftkamoit  Pt^paUtr  ^^inj^  Fimgw.  via  CntUat  Jl»- 
wuurk* ;  aUa,  Os  Business  of  tks  Suro,  Oostwnes,  eU,  Ediud  by  E?k9  ^akoixt,  uuLhar of  ^^  V»- 
lasco,  a  Tragedy,'*  etc.    Vol.  IV.    Now  York:  William  Tnj  I nr  fc  CU 

The  Toliune  before  va  contaloe  eight  popular  plays,  viz :  Vl^iniuj,  bjr  Itmm  Sherlilan  Knowles ;  lh»  i 
King  of  the  Commons,  by  the  Be V.  James  White ;  London  AsEuraDce,  by  Dion  L.  Bntircii^aU ;  Hm  i 
Bent  Day,  by  Douglas  Jerrold ;  Shakspeare's Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve/ajia ;  tbe  Jealous  VVlfe,  by  Gi^mi§m 
Oolman;  the  Rivals,  by  Richard  Briniley  Sheridan;  and  PcTtat^tm,  cir  the  Halil  of  Mumtttr^  by 
Thomas  Haynes  Bayly.    Each  play  Is  introdaced  by  critical  notSct's  fmrn  the  pen  of  Mr,  Baifeiil,  ttvi 
editor,  as  also  a  biographical  sketch  of  James  H.  Hackett,  with  a  huidgoiqe  poriralt 

96.— CArislum  Gmsetetioiu.    Sermons  designed  to  Fumisk  Cam/art  anti  Str^jigUk  £e  ik£  ^JIi«tM.    Bf  i 
A.  P.  Pbabopt,  Pastor  of  the  Sooth  Church,  Portsmouth,  N.  IL     la^iiG.,  pp.  2i%    Bost^Mi;  WiUiaa 
Crosby  and  A.  P.  Nichols. 

We  have  in  this  volume  twelve  discourses,  selected  ftom  the  audiar'e  **  txymmm  jArish  semuiais,*'  WJ^'^ 
ten  at  wide  intervals  of  time,  and  many  of  them  with  reference  lu  individtiaJ  cAsti  of  aPieiioD* 
the  range  of  subjeets  is  wider  than  the  title  would  seem .  to  authorize,  qiaii^  of  them  an  pccut ierly 
tinent  to  the  subject,  and  all  possess  a  bearing  upon  the  leading  kiva.  iiidtcDled  by  ihm  liije.  Thfrj 
more  originality  of  thoo^t  than  many  volumes  of  sermons  that  u^  jTuUlhhci) ;  mul  u  Jitemry  eciiEi[fosiitkdiii^ 
they  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  our  best  English  essay  Uii.  Tbck  frDcdana,  Ttdid  tectanan  peeo* 
liarities  should  secure  for  the  volume  a  circle  of  readers  more  nuEaorau*  Uuui  Ui«t  to  wkicli  Ihmr  uithav 
belongs. 

37.— Aory  CMoro,    A  M'ational  Romanes,    By  Samvbl  Lovik,  E«|.,  author  of  "  Lf  rsndt  and  Wlt&Am 

of  Ireland,**  etc.    With  illustrations  by  the  author.    12mo.,  pp.  ^5.    FliiMd^hm  i  Loit  «l  BluiehanL 

Like  everything  from  this  vemtile  writer,  this  romance  is  rich  Iji  dcftcriptiDUi  nf  Irith  ehoracittr,  ri^ 

humor  and  innooent  drollery.    If  laughing  is  conducive  to  health,  Let  ienD^  mdanchoUe  lav^ildi  read  Lortc 

— ^'  laugh  and  grow  fet.**    "  An  ounce  of  mirth  is  worth  a  pound  (if  turruw.'*  * 

3&-~rAe  Elomsnts  of  Theology;  or.  The  Leading  Topics  of  Ckrtjfiiaik  Tkfologf.  Piainif  and  Serltm' 
rally  Set  Forth^  with  the  Principal  Evidences  of  Divine  Rstrofatign  GmeiStiMjStaiad  ;  netcl  Qvesf&MU 
for  the  Use  of  FkmilieSy  Bible  Classes,  and  Seminaries  of  l^antmg.  Gy  I>AiiifeL  Uakiall,  A<  M» 
18nio.,pp.961.    New  Yoric :  Lewu  Colby  It  Co. 


The  design  of  this  work  is,  after  a  eondse  proof  of  the  existcni'-L"  c^f  God  ftom  ereatioa,  to  set  forth  tkn 
tvidencd  of  a  Divine  Revelation  contained  in  the  two  Testaments,  ot  Ribb.  The  attributes  of  Gtxt^  iha 
primitave  and  present  ehaiaoier  of  man,  his  recovery ,  the  agency  of  creatures  NjnncK-iKl  wiiH  tJbii  rvrnv«ry, 
and  what  befitlb  man  at  and  after  death,  are  the  subjects  discussed ;  tbctdiod,  of  natii*e.  wHb  [h«  ji^ouliu 
views  of  the  writer,  who  holds  the  popular  orthodox  theology  of  the  day, 

38.— TA«  Rose  Cnltnrist,  a  Practical  Leetnre  on  ths  Cultivation  and  JUan  njrciUKl  oftk*  Moat.    J^&mOim 
pp.125.    New  York:  William  H.Starr.  ^^ 

This  appears  to  be  a  rery  complete  treatise  on  the  rose  in  all  iti  riiriec/ie,  and  fomnlia  jml  that  kiad  af 

Information  required  for  iti  successAiI  cultivation. 

40.~TAs  TraveUer  :  or  Wonders  of  Miture.    18mo.,  pp.  302.    Kew  Y&rk ;  M .  W.  Dndd. 
The  wonders  of  nature,  as  displayed  in  mountains,  vdoanoes,  preeipEcn,  cavem*,  «aflh(^ua,k««.  tlttffll, 

riven,  cataracts,  whirlpools,  whirlwinds,  and  waterspouts,  are  Ikmilijjly  dcterihod  m  \h»  itikUu4^U¥«  lluJ* 

volume,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  Dllild^^^. 

a.— Floral  Gems,  or  Songs  of  Flowers,    By  Mis.  J.  Thatbk,  aiilbor  of  '*  Tho  VaoatJun/*  *'  Pft«ri*»,*  Aa* 

SSmo.,  pp.  138.    Boston :  James  French. 

Each  flower,  that  opens  its  portals  to  the  sun,  imparts  its  appropriate  scciaJ  or  motd  letun.  The  iiilsw- 
tlon  of  emblems  from  the  floral  creation  is  made  with  taste,  and  th«  p<!h?Uc  iUditrntioni  fi^n  sonte  of  oaS 
■weelest  poets  ezpitiB  the  tilent  teaching  of  flowoM  hi  their  almost  infkits  bea(%  a^  fulMy. 
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Art.  I.— COIHERCE  OF  FBARCE,  IN  1845. 

A   OENEBAL  RBVIBW  OF  THB   COMMBBCB  OF  FRANOB  WITH  ITS  OOLOmBS, 
AND  WITH   F0BBI6N    POWBBSy   DUBIBG   THB   TBAB   1645.* 

The  Tableau  GitUrcH  du  Commerce  de  la  France^  is  a  ^  public  docu* 
ment"  published  annually  by  the  custom-house  department  of  the  French 
government,  exhibiting,  in  tabular  form,  full  and  detailed  statbtics  of  the 
conmierce  of  France  during  the  previous  year.  The  Report,  for  1845,  is 
a  folio  of  some  700  pages,  the  contents  of  which  are  digested  and  exhib- 
ited in  brief  form,  in  twenty  tables,  which,  with  some  general  observa- 
tions prefixed,  referring  to  each  table,  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work,  under  the  title  of  Analytical  Summary.  These  genend  observations 
we  now  lay  before  the  reader.  The  terms  ^  general  commerce "  and 
"special  commerce,"  which  frequently  occur  in  the  course  of  them,  are 
explained  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  May,  1846,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  476, 
where  may  be  found,  also,  a  translation  of  the  like  summary  of  French 
commerce  for  1844.  It  is  sufficient,  at  present,  to  state,  that  the  term 
general  commerce,  as  technically  used  in  these  reports,  embraces  every 
branch  of  commerce,  as  well  the  carrying  trade  through  France,  as  im- 
portation for  home  consumption,  and  exportation  of  home  products  and  of 

*  For  similar  reviews  of  the  commerce  of  France,  for  the  yeare  1843  and  1844,  see 
Merchants'  Magazine  for  July,  1845,  Vol.  XIK.,  No.  1,  pp.  26  to  37,  and  Vol  XVL,  No. 
5,  for  May,  1847,  pp.  476  to  ^6.  For  an  elaborate  article  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Fnnce,  from  1827  to  1840,  with  foil  and  complete  tabular  statements,  derived  from  the 
French  official  docmnents,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  September, 
1842,  VoL  VIL,  No.  3,  pp.  229  to  241.  Also,  to  same  work,  for  May,  1843,  Vol.  VOL, 
No.  5,  pp.  435  to  439,  bringing  the  commerce  of  France  down  to  1841,  and  the  present 
paper  to  1845.  For  me  official  docmnents,  frunishing  the  m^iterials  for  these  papers,  we 
are  indebted  to  M.  D.  L.  Rodet,  a  distinguished  political  economist,  residing  at  Ftam, 

[Ed.  MSBCHAITTS'  MAGAZaiTB.] 
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Commtrce  of  France^  in  1845. 


such  foreign  products  as  have  paid  import  duties  and  are  re-exported. 
Tlie  term  special  commerce,  designates  importation  for  home  consumption 
and  exportation  of  home  products,  and  excludes  the  carrying  trade. 

Gbnbkal  and  Special  Comxsbcb.  The  general  commerce  of  France 
wkh  the  colonies  and  with  foreign  powers,  in  1845,  again  presents  results 
more  fitvorable,  on  the  whole,  than  those  of  previous  years. 

In  value,  it  has  risen  to  the  considerable  amount  of  2,427,000,000* 
francs ;  of  which,  there  were  imports,  1,240,000,000  frajics ;  exports, 
1,187,000,000  francs. 

Compared  with  the  movement  of  1844,  and  taking  imports  and  exports 
together,  there  is  an  increase  of  88,000,000  francs,  or  4  per  cent.  Com- 
piled with  the  average  of  the  four  years  preceding  1845,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  257,000,000  francs,  or  12  per  cent 

In  imports,  the  advance  is  4  per  cent  on  those  of  1844,  9  per  cent  on 
the  average  df  the  last  five  years ;  the  advance  in  exports,  is  4  and  15  per 
cent  on  those  periods  respectively. 

The  special  commerce  of  France,  or  that  which,  on  the  one  hand,  im- 

Sorts  foreign  products  for  home  consimiption,  and  on  the  other  hand  sends 
ome  products  abroad,  amounted,  in  value,  to  1,704,000,000  francs,  which 
is  higher,  by  47,000,000  francs,  or  3  per  cent,  than  the  figure  of  1844 — 
by  167,000,000  francs,  or  11  per  cent,  than  that  of  the  average  of  five 
years  preceding.  The  value  of  foreign  goods  entering  into  consumption 
in  France,  was  11,000,000  francs,  or  1  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  im- 
ports o(  but  greater,  by  34,000,000  fruncs,  or  4  per  cent,  than  the  average 
figure  of  the  last  five  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  export  of  French 
products  has,  at  the  same  time,  increased  58,000,000  fitincs,  or  7  per 
cent,  on  1844,  and  138,000,000  francs,  or  19  per  cent,  on  the  average  of 
five  years. 

CoMMBBCB  BT  Land  AND  BT  Sea.    With  reference  to  the  two  great 

*  The  following  table  exhibits  the  general  course  of  the  foreign  commetee  of  France, 
dnring  ^e  last  15  years,  in  periods  of  5  years.  The  excess  of  the  2d  period  oter  the  Ist, 
is  34  per  cent;  of  the  3d  over  the  Ist,  61  per  cent;  and  of  the  3d  oyer  the  2d,  90 
per  cent  :«- 

Taan.  Imports. 

fl831 613,000,000 

1889 653.000,000 

First  Period. <  1833 693,000,000 

1834 720,000,000 

,1835 761,000,000 


Export*. 
618,000,000 
696,000,000 
766,000,000 
715,000,000 
834,000,000 


Totml. 

1,131,000,000 
1,349,000,000 
1,459,000,000 
1,435,000,000 
1,595,000,000 


Total 3,340,000,000     3,629,000,000       6,969,000,000 


Second  Period.... 


906,000,000  961,000,000 

808,000,000  758,000,000 

937,000,000  956,000,000 

947,000,000  1,003,000,000 

1840 1,052,000,000  1,011,000,000 


ri836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 


1,867,000,000 
1,566,000,000 
1,893,000,000 
1,950,000,000 
2,063,000/K)0 


Total 4,650,000,000     4,689,000,000        9,339,000,000 


Third  Period- 


1841 1,121,000,000 

1842 1,142,000,000 

1843 1,187,000,000 

1844 1,193,000.000 

1845 1,240,000.000 


1,066,000,000 

940,000,000 

992,000,000 

1.147,000,000 

1,187,000,000 


2,187,000,000 
2,082,000,000 
2,179,000,000 
2340,000,000 
2,427,000,000 


Total., 


5,883,000,000     5^32,000,000      11,215,000,000 
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branches  of  commerce— commerce  bjland  and  bj  sea— of  tbe  total  value 
of  imports  and  exports,  say  2,427,000,000  francs,  there  were  carried  by 
water,  1,736,000,000  francs,  and  carried  by  land,  691,000,000  francs ; 
maritime  commerce  thus  forming  72  per  cent  of  the  whole.  This  relative 
proportion  between  land  carriage  and  water  carriage,  has  but  little  varied 
during  the  last  five  years ;  but  both  these  distinct  branches  of  the  com- 
merce of  France  have  been  on  the  increase. 

Maritime  trade  has  advanced  5  and  11  per  cent  on  the  year  preceding, 
and  on  the  average  of  the  five  years  past,  respectively ;  the  increase  of 
land  traffic  is  1  and  13  per  cent 

This  two-fold  progress  extends  to  both  imports  and  exports.  The  im- 
port maritime  trade  has  gained  5  and  7  per  cent ;  import  land  traffic,  2 
and  13  per  cent ;  the  export  maritime  trade,  5  and  16  per  cent ;  the  ex- 
port land  traffic,  1  and  13  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  last  year,  and 
the  average  of  the  five  years  preceding. 

Maritime  Trade.  Of  the  amount  of  1,736,000,000  francs,  forming 
the  sum  total  of  merchandise  imported  and  exported  by  sea,  there  were 
carried  in  French  vessels,  808,000,000  francs,  or  46|  per  cent ;  foreign 
vessels,  928,000,000  francs,  or  53|  per  cent. 

The  relative  proportion  between  French  and  foreign  flags,  in  1844,  was 
46  and  54  per  cent. 

Of  the  808,000,000  francs,  forming  the  value  of  goods  carried  in  French 
vessels,  we  have,  under  the  head  of  privileged  navigation,  284,000,000 
francs,  or  14  per  cent  more  than  in  the  previous  year ;  open  commerce, 
524,000,000  francs,  or  2  per  cent  more  than  in  1844. 

Of  the  difierent  branches  of  commerce  exclusively  confined  to  French 
bottoms,  but  one  presents,  in  the  value  of  goods  transported,  a  sensible 
increase,  amounting  to  33  per  cent ;  it  is  the  French  tiade  with  Algeria* 

CoTTNTRiEs  TRADED  WITH.  The  countrics  which  have  dealt  most 
hirgely  with  France,  in  1845,  are  the  United  States,  England,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the  German  Customs  Union, 
Spain,  Russia,  and  Turkey. 

The  value  of  French  conunerce  with  these  countries  forms  72  per  cent 
for  the  entire  commercial  movement  of  the  year ;  the  proportion,  in  this 
respect,  being  the  same  as  in  1844. 

The  course  of  trade  with  each  of  these  powers,  in  particular,  was  as 
follows : — 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  trade  with  Russia,  of  4  per  cent ;  Switz- 
erland,  of  6  per  cent ;  Belgium,  of  14  per  cent ;  Turkey,  of  2  per  cent* 

There  was  a  fiilling  off  in  the  trade  widi  England,  of  1  per  cent ;  Siur- 
dinia,  of  8  per  cent ;  Spain,  of  12  per  cent ;  Russia,  of  1  per  cent 

The  amount  of  trade  with  the  Customs  Union  alone,  of  all  the  abov6 
States,  remained  the  same  both  years. 

The  trade  of  France  with  almost  all  the  other  powers,  has  improved ; 
more  particularly  with  the  Two  Sicilies,  Sweden,  Norway,  the  Papal 
States,  Peru,  Portugal,  Greece,  Egypt,  Austria,  Denmai^  and  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Sound. 

The  French  colonies  have  contributed  to  this  advance,  at  the  following 
rates  of  increase :  Senegal,  60  per  cent ;  French  possessions  in  IndiaTl 
per  cent ;  Algeria,  31  per  cent ;  Bourbon,  9  per  cent ;  Martinique,  5  per 
cent ;  Guadaloupe,  1  per  cent 

There  has  been  a  Ming  o£^  in  1845,  in  the  French  trade  with  the 
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Engliih  poflseanons  in  Indim  TuBCanj,  the  Hanseatic  Towns,  Mexioor 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  Hayti* 

Countries  imported  from.  The  value  of  the  imports  &Gm  the  Uni- 
ted States,  was  172,000,000  fiuncs,  or  14  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  of 
importations.  Of  this  amount,  141,000,000  francs  are  for  merchandise 
imported  for  home  consumption. 

Compared  with  the  preceding  jear,  and  with  the  arerage  of  the  five 
years  preceding,  the  trade  with  the  United  States  exhibits  an  increase  in 
general  commerce,  of  21  and  4  per  cent ;  special  commerce,  of  5  and  S 
per  cent 

The  value  of  goods  imported  from  England,  was  189,000,000  francs ; 
of  which  65,000,000  francs  are  for  merchandise  which  remained  in  France. 
Since  1642,  when  the  import  trade  with  England  reached  the  value  of 
154,000,000  francs,  it  has  gradually  fallen  oE  The  diminution  was  4  per 
cent  in  general  commerce,  and  7  per  cent  in  special  commerce,  as  com« 
INtied  with  the  year  previous ;  1  per  cent  in  general,  and  9  per  cent  in 
special  commerce,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  five  years  previous* 

Belgium  holds  only  the  third  place  among  nations  in  Uie  general  com- 
merce of  import  into  France,  but  ranks  second  among  those  from  which 
France  has  imported  for  home  consumption. 

The  value  of  these  exports  to  France,  was  117,000,000  fitmcs ;  at  no 
period  has  the  special  import  trade  with  that  power  reached  so  high  a 
£gure ;  it  exceeds,  by  18  and  80  per  cent,  that  of  the  two  periods  adopted 
for  comparison. 

Switzerland  exported  to  France,  to  the  amount  of  104,000,000  francs ; 
of  this,  27,000,000  francs  are  for  special  commerce.  There  has  been  an 
advance  of  5  ;and  80  per  cent  in  this,  and  of  10  and  14  per  cent  in  gen- 
eral commerce. 

Sardinia,  the  German  Customs  Union,  and  Russia,  exported  less  to 
France  than  in  1644.  In  articles  for  home  consumption,  the  foiling  off 
is,  for  the  first,  21  per  cent ;  the  second,  5  per  cent ;  and  the  third,  20 
percent. 

There  was  scarcely  any  fluctuation  in  the  imports  from  Spain  and  Tus- 
cany. The  exports  from  the  Hanseatic  Towns  have  follen  off  28  per 
cent ;  from  Austria,  22  per  cent ;  and  from  the  Low  Countries,  15  per 
cent. 

With  most  of  the  other  powers,  the  import  trade  of  France  has  been 
on  the  increase.  This  is  particulariy  the  case  with  Turkey,  the  Two 
SicUies,  Norway,  Egypt,  Sweden,  the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  China, 
Cochin-China  and  Oceanica,  Portugal,  the  Papal  States,  and  Greece. 

An  increase  is  also  remarked,  in  the  imports  into  France,  for  its  coIo* 
nies,  of  70  per  cent  from  Algeria ;  of  51  per  cent  from  Senegal ;  of  14 
per  cent  from  Bourbon  and  Guadaloupe  ;  of  12  per  cent  fitmi  Martiniqae. 

CovmrRiBs  exported  to.  The  export  trade  to  the  United  States 
was  not  so  great  as  in  1844.  It  has  fallen,  in  general  conunerce,  from 
161,000,000  francs,  to  148,000,000  francs ;  in  special  commerce,  from 
102,000,000  francs,  to  97,000,000  firancs.  Comparing  with  the  average 
of  the  last  five  years,  we  have  an  increase  of  8  and  15  per  cent  in  favor 
of  1845. 

Exports  to  England  have  risen  in  value  to  148,000,000  francs.  This 
is  4,000,000  francs  more  than  in  1844 ;  3,000,000  less  than  the  averaffi 
of  the  five  years  previous.    Of  tins  amount  of  148,000,000  francs,  the 
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products  of  France  comprise  llO.OOOyOOO.  This  latter  amount  is  greater, 
by  11,000,000  fnuics,  than  the  value  of  French  products  exported  to  Eng« 
land  in  1844. 

Belgium  received  from  France,  of  the  products  of  different  countries, 
29  per  cent,  and  of  French  products,  24  per  cent  more  dian  during  the 
year  previous* 

The  French  export  trade  to  Algeria,  continued  to  increase  in  1645.  It 
reached  Uie  value  of  90,000,000  francs ;  of  which,  (he  products  of  the  soil 
and  industry  of  the  mother  country  comprise  89,000,000  francs.  The  in* 
crease  is  particularly  noticeable  since  the  beginning  of  1844«  Before 
then,  the  araoont  of  French  products  sent  to  the  African  icolonles,  did  not 
exceed  19,000,000  francs.  Algeria  is  at  present  one  of  the  best  markets 
for  French  exports.    In  this  respect,  it  ranks  in  the  third  place. 

There  was  an  increased  demand  for  French  products  in  the  Hanseatic 
Towns,  Turkey,  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Papal  States,  Austria,  Portugal,  and 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Inconsiderable,  hitherto,  the  export  trade  to 
countries  beyond  the  Sound  readied  the  amount  of  1,600,000  francs  in 
1845. 

The  export  trade  to  the  French  colonies,  Antilles  and  Bourbon,  as  well 
as  to  Tuscany,  Mexico,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Hayti,  and  Egypt,  has  been  less 
active  since  1844. 

Abtiolbs  of  Import.  Of  the  whole  value  of  Imports  into  France, 
raw  materials  necessary  to  manu&ctures  comprise  678,000,000  francs ;  of 
which,  612,000,000  francs'  worth  were  used  in  domestic  consumption. 

The  value  of  products  imported  for  consumption  in  the  natural  state, 
was  264,000,000  francs ;  of  manu&ctured  products,  208,000,000  francs. 
The  former,  to  Uie  extent  of  188,000,000  mmcs,  entered  into  domestic 
consumption ;  the  latter  form  an  item  of  57,000,000  francs  in  special 
commerce. 

Compared  with  1844,  and  the  average  of  five  years,  there  is  an  in« 
urease  in  the  import  of  materials,  necessary  in  manufoctures  whether  for 
domestic  use  or  otherwise,  in  general  commerce,  of  8  per  cent ;  in  special 
commerce,  only  2  and  6  per  cent. 

There  has  been  a  fiillinff  off  of  18  per  cent  in  the  consumption  of  ar- 
tides  in  the  raw  state.  The  special  importation  of  manufactured  goods 
exceeded  that  of  the  two  periods  adopted  for  comparison,  by  5  per  cent 

Cotton  and  silk  take  the  lead  among  raw  materials  imported.  The 
value  of  raw  cotton  imported  was,  in  general  commerce,  129,000,000 
francs  ;  in  special  commerce,  108,000,000  francs. 

The  value  of  cotton  imported  in  1844,  was  but  111,000,000  francs ; 
that  of  cotton  consumed,  but  105,000,000  francs.  The  increase  is  17  per 
cent  in  general,  and  8  per  cent  in  special  commerce.  During  the  same 
year,  the  value  of  silk  imported  vnis  but  108,000,000  francs ;  that  of  silk 
consumed,  61,000,000  francs.  The  increase  in  this  article  is  5  and  6 
percent. 

Of  71,000,000  francs'  worth  of  wo(^,  imported  into  France,  50,000,000 
francs'  worth  were  absorbed  in  domestic  manufiictures.  Tliis  is  1,000,000 
francs  more  than  in  1844 ;  5,000,000  more  than  the  amount  of  the  ave^. 
age  of  the  last  five  years. 

The  value  of  haid  coal  imported  for  home  consumption  was  80,000,000 
francs.    This  is  an  advance  of  25  per  cent  on  the  preceding  year. 

The  value  of  sugars  imported  from  the  French  colonies  was  64,000,090 
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Ataica ;  57»000|(MK)  fimncs  were  paid  for  in  Talue.  Thewe  fUgateB  vera 
not  reached  at  any  period  of  the  last  five  years^ 

Oleaginous  grains  for  home  consumption,  reached  the  value  of  SQyOOOyOOO 
fiancs,  in  1844»  which  has  risen  to  46,000,000  francs,  in  1845. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  cereal  grains  which  have  paid  duties 
has  Men  from  51,000,000  francs,  in  1844,  to  16,000,000,  in  1845,  say 
69  per  cent 

The  value  of  linen  and  hempen  thread  that  entered  into  consumptioii 
was  28,000,000  francs,  which  is  4,000,000  francs,  or  14  per  cent  less  than 
in  1844. 

There  was  no  sensible  variation  in  the  value  of  olive  oil,  coffee,  lead, 
cast  iron  in  the  mass,  bars,  clock-works,  exotic  woods,  silk  goods,  rice, 
horses,  and  cattle. 

A  slight  increase  is  perceived  in  the  import  of  leaf4obacco,  foreign 
sugair,  zinc  and  tin. 

Tliere  is  a  noticeable  increase,  also,  in  the  importation  of  copper ;  the 
value  that  entered  into  consumption  was  6,000,000  francs  more  than  m 
1844. 

There  was  a  Ming  off  comparatively  slight  in  the  import  trade  in  indi« 
go,  cochineal,  flax,  hemp.  Mow,  and  fitt. 

AsTicLBs  OF  ExpoBT.  The  value  of  exports  was  1,187,000,000  francs, 
in  general  commerce ;  of  which  881,000,000  francs  are  for  products  in  the 
natural  state,  and  806,000,000  for  manu&ctures. 

Of  this  amount,  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  soil  and  industiy  of 
France  is  848,000,000  francs ;  of  which  210,000,000  form  the  vahie  of  pro- 
ducts in  the  natural  state,  and  638,000,000,  that  of  manu&cture. 

There  was  an  increase  in  both  the  general  and  special  commerce  of 
France,  in  1845,  whether  compared  with  the  previous  year,  or  the  average 
of  the  last  five  years.  This  increase,  which  in  general  commerce,  in  the 
export  of  merchandise,  is  6  and  10  per  cent,  in  the  export  of  products  in 
the  natural  state,  rises  to  11  and  12  per  cent,  taking  into  view  only  the 
products  of  the  French  soil ;  3  and  10  per  cent  in  the  export  of  manufoc* 
tured  goods  in  general,  and  6  and  21  per  cent  in  the  export  of  the  national 
•fitbrics  of  France. 

Among  natural  products,  the  export  trade  in  which  has  increased,  that 
in  wines  has  advanced  3,000,000  francs,  or  6  per  cent ;  cereal  grains, 
6,000,000  francs ;  madder,  3,000,000  francs,  or  30  per  cent  The  export 
of  brandies  has  not  been  so  brisk ;  however^  it  has  come  within  200,000 
francs  of  the  figure  of  1844. 

The  export  of  French  manu&ctures  continues  to  exhibit  an  advance. 
Cotton  fobrics  may  be  cited  as  an  instance,  the  export  of  which  has  in- 
creased 18,000,000  francs.  The  value  of  cotton  and  woollen  threads  ex- 
ported, 7,000,000  francs,  or  340  per  cent  greater  than  before.  In  previouB 
years  it  never  went  beyond  2,000,000  francs. 

The  value  of  refined  sugars  exported  was  9,000,000  francs,  or  110  par 
cent  greater  than  in  1844. 

An  increase  less  considerable  is  also  noticed  in  the  export  of  paper, 
glassware  and  crystals,  metal  works,  machineiy,  and  tools. 

There  is  a  faUing  off  of  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  francs,  in  tiie  expmi  ef 
silk,  linen,  and  hempen  fobrics. 

Tbanbtt  Tradx.  The  value  of  goods  carried  through  France  in  the 
transit  trade,  was  212,000,000  francs ;  the  weight,  432,940  metrical  quin- 
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tab ;  car  8  per  cent  more,  both  as  to  wei^t  and  vake^  tktn  in  1844,  a 
year  yet  unequalled  in  its  restklts. 

Ab  in  preceding  years,  the  transit  trade  in  cottcm  and  silk  fitlmcs,  silk, 
woollen  mbrics,  uid  cotton,  has  &llen  off  in  value* 

Cotton,  castings,  iron  and  steel,  coffee,  refined  sugar,  cotton  fabrics,  and 
raw  and  clayed  sugars,  comprise  in  weight  more  than  half  of  the  transit 
trade.  Of  these  articles,  cotton  and  cotton  fabrics  alone  exhibit  an  in- 
crease ;  the  advance  is  28  and  7  per  cent  on  1844 ;  refined  sugar  has  ^- 
en  off  46  per  cent ;  metals  and  cofiee,  21  and  8  per  cent 

Switzerland,  the  German  Customs  Union,  Belgium,  the  United  States, 
and  Sardinia,  have  contributed  the  most  to  the  transit  trade  of  France,  at 
the  place  of  import. 

Tlie  marked  Ming  off  in  the  aggregate  of  the  carrying  trade  chiefly 
affected  imp<nrts  from  the  Crermaa  Customs  Union,  the  Sardinian  States, 
and  Belgium,  and  the  exports  to  Spain,  the  United  States,  the  Sardinian 
States,  SAd  England. 

Wabbhoubuvg.  The  weight  of  foreign  goods  warehoused  was  9,927,622 
metrical  quintals ;  the  value,  695,000,000  francs,  an  advance  of  431,104 
quintals,  and  31,000,000  francs,  on  1844. 

Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  whole  value  of  goods  warehoused  were  bonded 
at  Marseilles,  and  33  per  cent  at  Havre.  Marseilles  has  fallen  off  3  per 
cent ;  Havre  has  gained  4  per  cent  There  has  been  an  increase,  also, 
at  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Nantes^  Dunkirk,  Rouen,  Metz,  Calais,  and  Boulogne* 
A  fiilling  off  in  value  has  taken  place  at  Bayonne,  Toulon,  Cette,  Stras- 
burg,  Toulouse,  and  Orleans.  The  value  of  goods  warehoused  at  Paris, 
was  nearly  the  same  in  both  years. 

In  weight,  40  per  cent  of  the  goods  bonded  were  warehoused  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  24  per  cent  at  Havre  ;  the  fi>rmer  losing  15,  and  die  latter 
24  per  cent,  on  1844.  With  something  of  a  decrease  in  the  quantity 
warehoused  at  Cette,  Metz,  Orleans,  Toulouse,  and  Lyons,  all  the  places 
of  storage  in  France  have  shared  in  the  upward  tendency. 

BovNTiss.  Bounties  or  drawbacks  on  importation,  have  been  paid  out 
to  the  amount  of  21,054,477  francs,  exclusive  of  the  bounties  to  the  cod 
and  whale  fisheries,  the  regulation  of  which  belongs  to  the  department  of 
commerce.  This  amount  is  6,256,547  francs  more  than  in  1844,  and 
8,463,800  francs  more  than  the  average  of  the  last  five  years.  This  in- 
crease  comes  particidarly  from  the  exportation  of  refined  sugars,  on  which 
the  amount  of  bounties  paid  was  13,198,000  francs.  Of  this,  3,521,768 
fianps  went  to  sugars  from  the  French  colonies,  2,607,626  firancs  to  foreign 
sugars ;  both  together,  more  than  6,000,000. 

Hitherto,  the  export  of  cotton-thread,  with  benefit  of  bounty,  attracted 
little  attention.  But  in  1845,  diere  is  an  advance  on  1844,  in  the  quantity 
of  the  article  exported,  from  785  to  7,519  metrical  quintals ;  the  bounties 
paid  have  increased  from  19,625  to  187,^76  francs. 

Cod  and  Whalb  Fishakt.  The  cod  and  whale  fishery  dkl  not  turn 
out  so  well  as  in  1844.  The  returns  were  391,296  metrical  quintals  of 
codfish,  oil,  and  whalebone  ;  46,364  metrical  quintals  less  than  in  1844. 
Consequently,  but  69,730  metrical  quintals  of  cod  were  exported,  instead 
of  100,281  quintals,  the  quantity  exported  in  1844. 

One-haff  of  these  exports  were  to  the  French  colonies,  Guadldoupe  and 
Martinique,  and  22  per  cent  of  the  surplus  to  Italy. 

DuTus  OP  BYBBT  KUTD.    The  dutics  from  every  source  received  at 
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the  cuBtom-hoose,  amounted  to  the  sum  total  of  2179421,597  francs ;  of 
which  the  duties  on  imports  amounted  to  151,850,53d  francs,  on  exports 
and  navigation,  and  incidental  receipts,  7,478,779 ;  tax  on  the  consump« 
tion  of  salt,  58,092,285. 

The  duties  on  imports  yielded  263,728  francs  less  than  in  1844,  when 
the  receipts  were  higher  than  ever  before  realized. 

The  decrease  is  chiefly  in  the  receipts  from  the  cereal  grains,  which 
yielded  5,500,000  francs  less  than  in  the  previous  year ;  flax  and  hempen 
thread  show  a  &lling  ofl*  in  the  receipts  of  500,000  frames.  This  decrease 
has  not  been  entirely  made  up  by  the  aggregate  increase  of  receipts  from 
other  articles,  such  as  colonial  sugars,  cotton-wool,  wool,  foreign  sugars, 
and  coal. 

The  duty  <m  the  Consumption  of  salt  yielded  1^01,132  francs  more  than 
in  1844.  Tliis  increase  is  about  the  same  in  amount  as  the  fltHii^  ofl*  in 
1844,  Gram  the  year  previous. 

The  aggregate  receipts  from  duties  are  1,595,893  frtocs  more  than  in 
the  previous  year.  The  duties  were  collected  at  the  principal  custom- 
houses in  the  following  proportions  : — 

Marseilles « 37,594,000  francs,  or  17  per  cent 

Havre 27,802,000  "  13  « 

Paris 23,325,000  ♦*  11  « 

Bordeaux 14,811,000  "  7  « 

Nantes 14,004,000  "  6  « 

Dunkirk 8,745,000  «  4  ** 

Rouen 6,222,000  «  3  ** 

Other  custom-houses 85,019,000  *«  39  ** 

The  commercial  marine  of  France,  employed  in  its  import  and  export 
trade  with  the  colonies  and  foreign  powers,  comprised  30,245  vessels,  ex- 
clusive of  vessels  in  ballast,  measuring  3,572,000  tons.  These  results 
were  never  attained  in  preceding  years. 

Of  the  whole  shipping,  42  per  cent  of  the  ships  employed,  and  39  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage,  was  under  the  French  flag.  This  is  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  1844. 

Of  the  12,659  ships,  measuring  1,398,000  tons,  belonging  to  the  French 
flag,  3,647  ships  and  540,000  tons  were  employed  in  privileged  commeice, 
and  9,012  ships,  of  the  tonnage  of  858,000  tons,  were  employed  in  nvi- 
gatlon  open  to  the  competition  of  foreign  powers.  There  was  an  addition 
of  209  sail,  and  55,000  tons  to  the  national  shipping,  and  of  589  ships  and 
87,000  tons  to  foreign  shipping. 

The  precise  amoimt  of  the  increase  of  the  national  marine- of  France, 
since  1844,  is  898  ships,  and  142,000  tons ;  the  increase  of  the  foreign 
marine  was  1,120  ships,  measuring  142,000  tons. 

Of  the  aggregate  shipping,  6,287  were  steam- vessels,  measuring  642,000 
tons ;  this  is  10  ships  less  than  in  1844,  but  the  toimage  is, 92,000  tons 
greater. 

The  change  in  nmnbers  is  as  follows  :^-There  were  109  ships  less, 
and  12,000  tons  more  employed  under  the  French  flag ;  99  ships  and  80,000 
tons  more  under  forei^  flags. 

We  annex,  flr<Mn  the  French  official  report,  tabular  statements  of  the 
French  export  and  import  trade  with  the  Unked  States,  Mexico,  and  Texas, 
in  1845,  as  fidlows : — 
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BZFOBII  nOM  FBAH€8  TO  TBI  UXITBD  8CAa»  Of  1845. 


AiticlM. 

Silk  goods kilqg. 

Woollen  goods. 

Cotton  goods. 

Wines litres 

Manufactured  skins Jdlog. 

Cambric,  lawn,  and  lace. value 

.  Crockery,  glass,  &  crystal 

Hair  for  spinning  &,  hats  .kilog. 

Brandies  and  liquors litres 

Volatile  and  essential  oils.kilog. 

Haberdashery  &  buttons 

Clock-works value 

Straw-l^ds. kilog. 

Madder,  ground  and  unground 

Silk,  unbleached  and  dyed 

Pasteboard,  paper,  books,  &c.. . 

General  utensiiB value 

Perfumery Jdlog. 

Table  fruila 

Indiga 

Olive  oil 

Cream  of  tartar. 

Fashions value 

Cabinet  furniture  &  toys. kilog. 

Manufactured  cork 

Manufactures  of  India  Rubber 

Flax  and  hemp  goods 

•Prepared  skins 

Pure  gums. 

Ornamental  feathers. 

Prepared  medicines 

Articles  of  Paris  manufacture. 

Musical  instrumentB value 

Wroi^ht  metals. .kilog. 

Artificial  flowers .value 

Jewelry... i Julog. 

Strew  hats * value 

Verdigris Julog. 

Fish,  in  nit  or  oil 

Furniture value 

Other  articles 


aaaotity. 
552,634 
888,689 
467,171 
9,617,970 
94,946 


69,016 

3,735,211 

19,502 

220,793 

'''75*707 

1,548,686 

17^206 

375,920 

'**12b',9()6 

1,112,477 

33,582 

346,277 

352,747 

""95,960 

171»880 

50,248 

39,277 

72,439 

316,987 

4,025 

46,793 

34,173 


103,272 

119^ 
93,600 


Total.. 


OOKMnOB. 

Value. 

f.63,371,4i4 

22,587/144 

10,896,000 

3,681,786 

3,487,620 

3,199,123 

2,854,990 

2,760,640 

2,088,984 

1,950,200 

1,942,126 

1,827,569 

1,796,740 

1,548,686 

1,489,296 

1,482,068 

1,063,820 

846,342 

816,414 

688,431 

588,671 

581,775 

550,491 

535,475 

515,640 

502,480 

466,232 

453,677 

443,782 

334,075 

319,130 

300,100 

294,579 

289,605 

283,699 

267492 

265,578 

238,456 

234,000 

210<641 

4,914,665 

142,969,935 


■PSCKAL  OOMMiaCI. 

Onantity.  Valua. 

327,664  f.37,919^60 

736,472  18,266,865 

335,242  7,210,295 

8,889,628  3,588»343 

94,94$  3,487,580 

2,605,886 

2,809,228 

6,100  244,000 

2,668,255  2,000,867 

16,733  1,673,300 

216,747  1,894,170 

92,195 

3,773  99,416 

1.548,686  1,548,686 

1,329  1,123,255 

333,848  1,344,630 

809,220 

120,510  843,570 

721.005  592,872 
42  861 

18,307  31,122 

256,720  433,207 

544,001 

93,502  524,413 
30,556  91,668 
44,108  441,080 
28,680  304,979 
66,571  408,701 
2,432  3,405 
4,025  334.075 
46,746  318,660 
34.173  300.100 
284,612 

102.006  281,529 
283,699 

168  114,150 

131,620 

119,228  238,456 

93,600  234,000 

206,746 

3,819,250 

.........  96,484,572 


nCFOBTS  mOM  THB  UllITED  STlTBS  IHTO  FSANCB. 

emsEAL  ooMMnoc. 

Articles.  dnantity.  Value. 

Cotton-wool kilog.  67,898,149  f.122,216,668 

Leaf  tobacco 14,815,806  34,076,354 

Potash 4,331,379  2,598,828 

Raw  hidea 1,872,580  2,210,033 

Whalebone 423,879  1,483,576 

Rice 3,523.732  1,182,042 

Oak  stavea Na  3,508,764  1,095,154 

Raw  tallow ..kilog.  1,913,412  1,052,377 

Gold  dust 34,688  1,040,640 

Piglead. 1,661,743  747,784 

Dye-woods 2,192^,438  438,987 

Coffee 509.374  432,968 


Quaoti^. 

56,642,326 

11,054,449 

3.319,628 

1,688,651 

266,185 

3,579,986 

3,811,037 

2,383,024 

34,688 

2,109,192 

858,437 

253,118 


comnacs. 
Value. 

f.j0l,ft.>fi,035 

Si>,4i25,a33 

I,991J7T 

1,978^09 

93l,fi47 

1,204,544 

133,G45 

1,310,6G3 

1,040,040 

949,136 

171,687 

215,150 
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mFOXTB-  nUM  UlllTlD  STATES  DfTO  F&AROB-HTOHTnrmD* 

mKntMAh  oomnftcB. 

Aitidei.                                  Ooantity.  Value.              Ouaotity. 

Qaeitntroti Jdlog.     1,039,596  f^74,254           778,010 

Cochineal 9,824  294.720             10,373 

UnreEned  sugar » 399,417  190,951              50,363 

RawyeUowwax. 82,689  165,378             87,986 

Pitch  and  resin... 1,464,581  146,458         1,551,592 

Bilk  goods. „ 1,379  140,934                   10 

Fined  oils 58,881  117,762             21,532 

Tea 19,269  115,614                  418 

Salt  meat 161,275  112,892               5,785 

Wheat  flonr 319,555  111,844             22,059 

Gnm  copal 45,021  108,050             43,009 

Cabinet  woods. value         102,028 

Hops. kilog.          81,030  101,288 

Woollen  goods 3,737  86,584 

Vegetable  filaments. 84,693  84,693 

VolatUe  oils  or  essences. 3,070  82,100 

Pimento. 57,773  80,882 

Ornamental  feathers 4,352  74,069 

Broom  grass 69,831  69,831 

Pure  copper...... 32,270  64,540             43,830 

Other  articles ^ 854,603 

TotaL 172,054,886 


61,121 

41 

87,678 

1,316 
22,488 

2,979 


Vahi*. 

£.280,063 

311,193 

22,689 

175,97a 

155,159 

1^78 

43,064 

2,508 

4,050 

7,721 

103^1 


76,401 
791* 
87,678 
39,660 
31,483 
^,643 
69,831 
87.600 
660348 


140,691,295 


KXF0RT8  FROM  FRANCE  TO  MEZIOO. 


ArticlM. 

Silk  goods kilog. 

Cotton  goods 

Woollen  goods 

Psper.  books,  and  engravings. 

Haberdai^ery  and  buttons 

Crockery,  glass,  6l  crjrstal. .  vai 

Wine& litres 

UtensilB  and  machinery.. kilog. 

Flax  and  hemp  gooda 

Perfumery , 

Prepared  and  dressed  skins. ... 

General  utensils. value 

Brandies  and  liquors litres 

Parisian  manufactures.... kilog. 
Other  articles 


QBNSEAL 

Onantity. 
31,731 
91,567 
47,498 

272,125 
83,042 


309,210 
76,511 
11,849 
29,923 
16,931 


65,345 
10,552 


Total.. 


coMnset. 
Talne. 

f.3,724,802 

2,358,534 

1,011,708 

887,801 

660,488 

552,554 

346,063 

341,436 

260,285 

195,461 

169,531 

122,280 

109,278 

106,280 

1,834,322 

12,701,823 


IMPORTS   FROM  MBZIOO  OITO  FRANCS. 


OBiraEAL  COKl»KCK, 

Aitiolat.                                     Qaantity.  Yahie. 

Cochineal Jiilog.        124,444  f3,733,320 

Dye-woods 10,259,676  2,051,935 

Vanilla. 5,821  1,462.750 

Raw  hides 125,783  202,311 

JaUp-robt 45,705  146,250 

Sarrapaiilla 31,399  94,197 

Cotton-wool 19,240  34.632 

Purecopper 6,100  10,200 

Other  articles. value            53,302 

Total.. 7,788,903 


MncUL  COl^SKCS. 

Qnaatity.  Value. 

22,004  £2,578,002 

70,380  1,651.2^ 

46,679  996.013 

271,975  886,997 

79,310  625,536 

506,659 

304,595  343,859 

68,040  316326 

7,800  189,133 

27,923  195.461 

16,931  169,531 

133.000 

61,394  103,979 

10,552  106,280 

1,370,334 

10,172359 


■racxAL  coXKsmcB. 
Qoantity. 

85,732 

7,199,944 


2,388 

129342 

6.435 

44472 

203 

9,975 


Valaa. 

f.2,571,971 

1,439389 

597.000 

206.346 

20,592 

132,516 

^66 

19,950 

41387 

5,030317 
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IZF0ET8  rEOX  FKAll^S  TO  TIXAS.  . 


AitJolos. 

Wines. litree 

Brandies  and  liquois. 

General  utensils value 

Glassware ,....kilog. 

Skins  dressed  and  prepared.... 
Various  French  manufectures. 
Other  articles «... .value 


esKSKAL  comiiacB. 


duantitT. 
49,637 
11,048 


19,736 
286 
358 


Yalae. 
f.82,874 
10,396 
7^60 
5,993 
4,333 
1,940 
1,836 


Total., 


114,731 

UfFOBTS  rSOlC  TEXAS  INTO  PBAHCB. 


Artielet. 

Cotton-wooL kilog. 

Oak  staves No. 

Raw  tallow kilog. 

Other  articles. value 


aiRBRAL  COKllBaCB. 

anantity.  Value. 

58,338    f.105,008 

3,031     .  1,057 

315       118 

50 


Total.. 


106,333 


•PBCXAL  OOMMHICS. 


QoaDtJtT. 
49337 
11,048 

19,736 
386 

358 


Value. 
f.83,874 
10,396 
7,560 
5,993 
4,333 
1,940 
1,779 

114,674 


■PSOIAL  COMMBKOB. 


dnaiitftr. 

31,300 

3,031 

315 


Valne. 
f.38,160 
1,057 

118 
50 

39,385 


irt.  IL— COST  OP  PKODUCTIOR  ANO  FOEBIGN  BEMND  FOE  ODE  BEEASSTDFPS. 

Among  the  many  interestiDg  subjects  which  are  at  this  time  exciting  the 
attention  of  the  commercial  and  agricultural  classes,  there  is  none  more 
deeply  interesting  than  that  upon  which  we  propose  to  say  a  few  words — 
the  probability  of  a  permanent  foreign  demand  for,  and  cost  of  producing 
our  breadstuffs.  There  seems  to  be,  at  the  present  time,  a  strong  ten- 
dency among  commercial  nations,  towards  abandoning  their  old  systems 
of  restrictions  and  protections,  and  substituting  instead  a  more  free  and 
equal  system  of  commercial  legislation ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  if  this,  th^ 
doctrine  of  free  trade,  advances  with  the  same  giant  strides  for  the  next 
ten  years,  that  it  has  for  the  last  five,  we  may  expect  to  see  it,  ere  long, 
firmly  established  on  the  ruins  of  its  '^  illustrious  predecessor."  If  we  un- 
derstand this  doctrine  rightly,  the  fimdamental  principle  o^  itr-|the  founda- 
tion-stone upon  which  it  is  all  built — is,  that,  in  the  universal  competition 
among  nations,  produced  by  fi*ee  trade,  that  nation  whi<ih,  by  means  of  its 
greater  natural  advantages;  cheaper  labor,  more  abundant  capital,  or 
greater  skill,  industry,  or  energy,  can  produce  a  given  article  cheaper  than 
others,  will  command  the  market  of  the  world  for  that  article.  In  view, 
therefore,  of  this  result,  it  behooves  us  to  look  around  and  ascertain,  if  we 
can,  what  peculiar  advantages  we  possess  for  producing  certain  articles, 
and  what  those  articles  are.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  production  of  cotton, 
for  instance,  no  nation  could  compete  with  us,  and  we  should  have  then, 
as  we  do  now,  almost  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  article ;  so,  also,  in  some 
articles  of  manu&ctures,  and  the  fisheries.  It  is  very  doubtful,  for  instance, 
whether  any  nation  could  compete  with  us  in  foreign  markets,  for  the  sup. 
ply  of  the  coarser  cotton  &brics ;  and  it  is  certain  &at,  though  the  English 
and  French  can  "fit  out"  their  whale-ships  as  cheaply,  we  could,  by 
superior  skill  and  management,  drive  them  completely  from  the  ocean. 
With  regard  to  many  other  articles,  however,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  especially  so  with  regard  to  our  ability  to  supply  foreign  na- 
tions with  breadstufils.    One  great  reason  of  the  difiefence  of  opimon  on 
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this  sulject  seems  to  arise  jSrom  the  ditferent  views  which  seem  to  obtain 
as  regards  the  ^'cost  of  production."  It  is  utterly  useless  to  talk  about 
what  we  can  supplj,  or  what  is  likely  to  be  the  demand  from  abroad,  untfl 
we  have  settled  this  i)oint ;  as  it  is  veiy  evident  that,  however  great  may 
be  the  wants  of  other  nations,  or  however  gpftt  may  be  our  ability  to  sup« 
ply  them,  we  cannot  do  so,  unless  we  can  anord  to  sell  our  produce  cheaper 
-than  others.  As  with  individuals,  so  with  nations, — ^he  who  can  purchase 
the  cheapest,  can  sell  the  cheapest,  and  command  the  market  liis,  then, 
the  "cost  of  producing"  our  breadstufis,  must  be  the  basis  of  all  sound 
reasoning  upon  the  subject ;  upon  this  hang  all  the  "  profits,"  if  not  the 
law.  Adam  Smith  tells  us  that  all  articlesy  whether  manufactured  or 
crude,  which  cost  the  labor  of  man  to  produce,  and  in  the  production  of 
which  there  is  a  firee  competition,  have  what  he  calls  a  natural  price ;  that 
is,  a  price  barely  above  the  cost  of  production.  Around  this  natural  price, 
or  cost  of  production,  prices  gravitate,-*«ometimes  above,  sometimes  below 
it.  It  is  obvious  that  prices  cannot  long  remain  above  this  "  natural " 
point ;  for  \£,  from  any  cause,  they  do,  it  Incomes  a  profitable  business  to 
produce  it, — ck>mpetition  comes  to  the  rescue,  more  is  produced  than  is 
needed,  the  supply  outruns  the  demand,  and  down  com^  prices.  So,  also, 
if  it  fidl  below  this  natural  point,  it  ceases  to  be  profitable  to  produce  it ; 
people  will  not  make  to  sell  at  a  loss, — the  supply  ceases  to  be  equal  to 
the  demand,  and  prices  advance.  Now  the  great  staples  of  our  bread« 
stufis  have  this  natural  price,  as  well  as  all  ouer  articles.  There  is  in 
them,  to  be  sure,  peculiar  and  powerful  distorbing  causes,  which  (espe- 
cially wheat  and  flour)  cause  them  to  fluctuate  above  and  below  this  na- 
tural price,  fiir*  more  than  other  articles ;  but  they  have  it,  nevertheless^ 
But  what  is  this  natural  price  ?  "  that  is  the  question."  We  can  obtain 
an  answer  to  it  by  applying  to  practical  men.  We  ask  two  intelligent 
fiirmers  in  Illinois  what  they  can  produce  Indian  com  for ;  one  says  15, 
the  odier  25  cents  per  bushel.  The  farmer  in  Michigan  says  he  can  pro- 
duce wheat  for  50  cents  ;  the  &rmer  in  Western  New  York  says  he  must 
have  70  cents.  Not  long  since,  it  was  proven,  by  **  incontrovertible  &cts 
and  figures,"  before  a  most  respectable  body  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  American  Institute,  that  wheat  could  be  raised  on  the  western  lake 
shores,  for  15  cents  per  bushel.  Now,  how  are  all  these  conflicting  state- 
roents  to  be  reconciled  ?  We  think  the  riddle  can  be  solved.  It  is  evi- 
dent,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  absolute  cost  of  raising,  added  to  the 
eipense  of  transportation,  is  the  "  cost  of  production  "  of  the  article  de- 
livered in  New  York.  But  in  what  section  of  the  country  is  this  first  ex- 
pense of  raising,  merely,  to  be  estimated  ?  In  New  York,  Ohio,  or  Wis- 
cmisin  ?  It  costs  twice  as  much  to  produce  it  in  the  former  as  in  the  two 
latter  States,  and  they  raise  perhaps  forty  times  as  much.  Shall  the  States 
which  raise  the  laige  quantities,  or  those  which  produce  comparatively  little, 
fix  the  value  of  the  whole  ?  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  uninstructive 
to  take  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  wheat  and  flour  trade  for  the  last 
thirty  years. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  in  1625,  the  principal 
wheat-growing  regions  were  Eastern  New  York  and  Pennsylvania:^  The 
quantity  of  sood  wheat  land  was  limited,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  this 

Seriod,  the  demand  began  to  outrun  all  the  supplies  which  could  be  pro- 
uced  firom  diis  limil^  region ;  the  prices  rose,  the  &rms  became  more 
valuable,  and  the  farmers  were  getting  rich.    Prices  were  considerably 
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higher  at  this  tune,  than  thej.haTe  been  eino^*  The  openraff  ef  the  Erie 
Canal^  however,  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  things ;  it  was  round  that  the 
expense  of  producing  wheat  on  the  then  cheap  and  productive  lands  of 
Western  New  Yor&,  was  so  much  less  than  in  the  valley  c^  the  Mohawk, 
as  to  enable  thetn  to  pay  the  additional  expense  of  transportation,  and  still 
make  it  a  more  profitable  business  than  their  eastern  neighbors.  The 
result  was  as  might  have  been  expected.  Western  New  York  mcreased 
with  amazing  rapidity ;  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour  began  to  fidl,  and 
the  old  Knickerbockers  of  the  Mohawk  had  to  abandon,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  business  of  wheat-growing.  This  part  of  the  country  Tot  a  while  held 
the  reins  and  governed  prices,  and  a  lai^e  city  was  built  up  by  the  mere 
business  of  milling.  As  the  population  became  more  dense,  &rmB  rose 
in  value,  and  the  land  required  jnore  and  better  tillage  to  produce  the  cus- 
tomary crops  ;  this  of  course  raised  the  cost  of  producing  them. 

Ohio  had  in  the  meantime  come  into  the  field,  and  with  as  good  and 
cheaper  lands,  took  possession  of  the  market.  Several  of  the  largest  and 
best  agricultural  counties  in  New  York,  have  been  losing  population  for 
several  years  past,  and  their  yearly  product  of  wheat  has,  since  1840,  re- 
mained stationary.  Ohio  now,  in  her  turn,  begins  to  feel  the  efiect  of  com- 
petition ;  her  population  begins  to  emigrate  '*  West ;"  and  we  are  told  in 
a  letter,  published  in  a  recent  reiM>rt  of  Sie  Commissioner  of  Patents,  ''that 
the  wheat  crop  of  Ohio  has  been  decreasing  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
especially  in  the  amount  of  its  acreable  product"  Michigan,  the  northern 
parts  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  now  govern  the  price  and  ^i  the 
cost  of  production.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  some  fiiture  States  of 
Dacotah,  Nebraska,  or  Minesota,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  will,  in  their  turn, 
rule,  and  compel  the  population  of  these  last-named  States  to  emigrate  to 
their  own  cheaper  lands.  We  think  not ;  the  next  step  will  be  across 
land,  and  not  across  water.  The  cost  of  transportation  will  be  relatively 
much  increased ;  probably  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  any  ad- 
vantages they  may  possess  by  reason  of  cheaper  lands. 

It  seems,  Uierefore,  that  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  teaches 
us,  that  the  saving  made  in  the  cost  of  production,  on  cheap  and  good 
lands,  more  than  counterbalances  any  additional  cost  of  transportatiott. 
One  striking  fact  in  relation  to  this  matter,  will  be  observed  in  looking 
over  the  prices  of  flour  in  New  York  for  the  last  thirty  years.  We  find 
that  for  ten  years  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  they  were 
from  one  to  two  dollars  higher  than  they  have  been  since.  From  18:^ 
to  1836,  the  average  price  was  about  95  17  per  bbl.;  firom  1886  to  1839, 
the  great  inflation  of  the  currency  caused  prices  to  advance,  and  they  ave- 
raged 88  32 ;  from  1839  to  January,  1846,  prices  averaged  84  95 ;  during 
the  whole  of  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  years  from  1836 
to  1839,  which  we  do  not  consider  a  fair  criterion  of  anything,  prices  were 
very  uniform,  never  going  much  above  or  much  below  the  average  rate  of 
85  06  per  bbL  As  wheat  always  bears  the  same  relative  price  as  flour, 
in  New  York,  it  could  not  have  varied  much  at  any  given  point,  from  the 
same  averaffe  rate  for  twenty  years,  excepting  the  three  named.  The 
conclusion,  merefore,  is,  that  the  eastern  wheat-growers  have  been  driven 
from  its  cultivation,  not  because  the  price  has  fidlen,  but  because  their 
own  lands  have  risen  in  value,  increasing  the  cost  oi  raising  it.  The 
cheap  lands  of  the  interior  seem  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  regulator, 
keeping  prices  on  the  seaboard  down  to  the  lowest  point  of  production* 
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We  come  now  to  a  considemdon  of  thequestioB,  wkal  is  the  lowe^ 
point  at  which  wheat  can  be  raised  in  the  West,  under  the  most  faTorabfo 
oircumstances  ?  In  considering  this  sulject,  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that 
by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  wheat-growers  in  the  West  are  so  situated 
Uiat  they  cannot  find  a  marlcet,  but  for  the  single  crop  of  wheat.  The 
expense  of  carting  an  article  of  so  little  value,  compared  with  its  weight, 
as  corn^  prevents  this  grain  from  being  a  crop  of  any  value.  A  fitrmer, 
therefore,  who  lives  fi%  miles  from  the  banks  <^  a  navigable  river,  or 
port,  is  completely  shut  out  from  a  market.  It  is  not  &ir,  therefore,  to  * 
take  as  a  test  the  case  of  a  farmer,  who  lives  on  the  immediate  banks  of 
a  navigable  river,  and  is  so  happily  situated  that  he  can  sell  both  crops  at 
his  do^;  neither  are  these  peculiar  localities  sufficiently  numerous  to 
afiect  the  general  result.  It  is  still  less  foir  to  take  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual  who  can  hire  his  labor  done*  We  have  seen  numerous  estimates 
of  this  kind,  and  there  is  about,  them  a  certain  degree  of  plausibOity  cal- 
colated  to  mislead  those  not  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and 
involving,  moreover,  the  practical  application  of  an  important  principle  of 
political  economy. 

"I  hav6,"  says  some  one  in  the  West,  "a  piece  of  prairie  land,  which 
cost  me,  cleared  and  ready  for  a  crop,  83  60  per  acre ;  the  interest  is  so 
much ;  and  I  can  hire  all  the  necessary  labor  for  so  much  more.  In  all, 
it  costs  me  86  per  acre,  and  I  get  from  it  20  bushels  of  wheat,  costing  30 
cents  per  bushel.  Admitting  the  truth  of  this  estimate  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  it  must  be  obvious  that  it  is  made  by  one  who  is  not  a  &jrmer, 
but  looks  to  some  other  means  for  his  support,  forgetting  that  what  may 
be  true  as  applicable  to  an  individual,  may  be  very  fiur  from  true  as  appli- 
cable  to  a  class. 

.  Such  a  person,  a  professional  man,  for  instance,  living  in  the  middle  of 
a  large  agricultural  community,  may  be  able  to  hire  labor^  to  a  limited  ex- 
tentj  to  put  in  and  take  care  of  his  crops  ;  but  he  is  not  a  &itaer,  and 
whilst  his  crops  are  growing,  has  to  derive  his  support  from  the  practice 
of  hb  profession.  Now,  who  supports  him  t  The  farmers,  certainly ;  and 
does  not  this  expense  enter  into  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  just  as  much  as 
ploughing  ?  But  the  fitrmer's  case  is  veiy  different ;  he  has  nothing  to 
look  to  whilst  his  crops  are  growing,  and  though  he  may  in  the  meantime 
derive  his  principal  support  from  his  farm,  in  other  crops,  has  to  look  to 
his  wheat  to  pay  for  all  Uiose  necessaries  he  cannot  produce.    The  cotton- 

E*  nter  might,  wiUi  the  same  propriety,  not  estimate  the  cost  of  keeping 
neffroes,  whilst  his  crops  are  growing,  as  the  fitrmer  not  estimate  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  mechanics,  merchants,  miUers,  lawyers,  6z;c.,  among 
them. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  recognizing  the  absurd  distinction  som6- 
tioies  made  between  what  are  called  the  producing  and  non-producing 
cdbsses.  On  the  contrary,  their  services  are  obviously  just  as  much  neede<^ 
to  produce  and  market  a  crop  of  wheat,  as  those  of  the  &rmer,  or  the  fitr* 
mer's  horse,  and  enter  j^st  as  much  into  its  cost.  The  true  test,  therefore, 
of  the  cost  of  production,  is  to  take,  not  the  case  of  an  individual,  but  that 
of  a  large  class,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  wheat-growing,  in 
one  of  the  most  remote  sections  of  the  country. 

We  will  take  a  single  county  in  Michigan,  with  which  the  writer  is  fo- 
miliar,  (St.  Joseph,)  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  in  the  interior,  and  from 
which  the  cost  of  transpoitation  to  the  seaboard  is  as  great  as  from  any 
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part  of  tke  West  The  price  of  wheat  here  Is  governed  of  course  bj  the 
price  of  flour  in  New  York,  and  its  true  average  value  has  been  50  centt 
per  bushel,  -equivalent  to  $5  per  bb).,  for  flour,  in  New  York.  It  hat 
been  occasionally  consklerably  higher,  but  the  result  has  shown  that  the 
purchaser,  in  such  cases,  has  lost  what  the  seller  has  gained  Whenever 
the  price  fell  below  this,  the  farmer  woukl  hold  on  as  long  as  he  could,  sell 
reluctantly,  and  complain  that  it  did  not  pay  him  the  cost  of  producing  it 

At  50  cents,  it  was  a  fair  living  business  €ot  him ;  and  we  are  confident^ 
that,  should  prices  fall  permanently  below  this,  the  production  of  wheat  in 
that  section  of  country  would  be  very  much  diminished. 

But  to  try  it  by  another  test.  According  to  the  returns  of  the  State 
Marshal,  this  county  produced,  in  1845,  with  a  population  of  10,000^ 
470,000  bushels  wheat ;  in  1839,  according  to  the  United  States  eensusy 
it  produced,  with  a  population  of  7,000,  131,450  bushels.  The  crop  of 
1845,  was  enormously  large  for  so  small  a  population  ;  double,  probably, 
the  average  of  crops  in  any  other  wheat*growlng  section  of  the  country. 
If  we  take  the  average  of  these  two  years  as  a  fair  test  of  the  average 
product  of  the  county,  we  shall  have,  with  a  population  of  10,000,  320,890 
bushels,  yearly.  This  is  the  only  crop  raised  in  the  county  ^r  export,  and 
its  surplus  has  to  pay  for  all  the  articles  imported,  and  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble  to  make  among  themselves.  Deduct  from  320,890  bushels,  one-tenth 
lor  seed,  and  four  bushels  for  the  consumption  of  each  inhabitant,  and  we 
have  a  surplus  of  256,000  bushels,  worth,  at  50  cents,  9128,000^  leaving 
#12  80  to  each  person,  to  pay  ^r  iron,  part  of  their  agricultural  im- 
plements, leather,  groceries,  ck>tbing,  and  a  thousand  articles  of  indispen- 
sable necessity,  which  they  cannot  make  themselves.  We  submit  to  com- 
mon sense,  whether  this  is  not  about  the  lowest  point  of  production* 

The  relative  value  of  wheat  in  New  York,  as  compared  with  flour,  at 
$5,  is  91  02  per  bushel ;  this  was  its  average  price,  in  that  eity,  for  the 
seven  years  ending  December,  1845 ;  and  52  cents,  the  difierence  be- 
tween that  and  the  Michigan  price,  is  about  the  actual  cost  of  its  trans- 
portation. We  have  come,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  50  cents,  in 
the  interior,  and  •  I  02  per  bushel  for  wheat,  and  $5  per  bbl.  for  flour,  in 
New  York,  are  the  "  natural  prices,"  the  actual  cost  of  production,  above 
which  they  could  not  permanently  remain,  without  stimulating  production, 
and  below  which  they  could  not  fall,  for  any  length  of  time,  without  de«. 
creasing  it. 

To  suppose  that  the^se  are  not  the  "natural  prices,"  wouM  involve  the 
absurdity  of  believing  that  the  whoat-growers  have  been,  ibr  the  last 
twenty  years,  selling  their  products  for  less  than  they  cost ;  pr,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  getting  rich  at  the  expense  of  other  classes,  both 
•f  which  positions  w6  know  to  be  false.  The  agricultural  wheatgrowing 
» interest  has  been,  it  is  true,  steadily  prosperous,  but  not  more  so  ^att 
any  other  interest 

In  the  production  of  that  other  ffreat  article  of  our  breadstuflTs,  Indian 
com,  the  whole  matter  is  wklely  different ;  and  the  rule  we  have  lakl 
down  as  go  venting  the  price  of  wheat  on  the  seaboard,  will  net  hold  true 
as  regards  this  grain.  Although  the  soil  of  every^  part  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  is  admirablv  adapted  to  its  growth,  the  additional  cost  of  transporta- 
tfon,  on  a  grain  of  so  little  value,  compared  with  its  weight,  hat  not  eoun* 
terbalanced  the  decreased  cost  of  production  on  their  (ar  cheaper  and  more 
productive  lands ;  we  find,  accordingly,  but  a  trifling  qoantilj  coming  te 
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our  eastern  maiket  Accprding  io  the  census  returns  of  1840,  the  entire 
com  crop  of  the  country,  in  1839,  was  494,618,000  bushels^  of  which 
820,617,000  bushels  were  raised  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
custom-house  returns  from  New  Orleans,  and  the  canal  returns  from  Buf- 
&lo  and  Oswego,  the  three  great  outlets  of  this  valley,  give  as  the  annual 
shipment  from  all  these  places  united,  for  the  six  years  ending  1845,  only 
853,000  bushels ;  showing  how  small  a  quantity  reaches  a  market  in  its 
crude  state.  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  States  adjacent,  have  hereto- 
fore  been  able  to  keep  out  their  western  competitors,  and  monopolize  the 
markets. 

In  this  great  valley,  almost  every  product  finds  its  peculiar  home.  The 
soil  and  climate  about  the  lakes  seem  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat, 
and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  about  four-fifths  of  all  the  wheat  and  flour 
which  reaches  tide- water,  fit)m  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  comes 
by  the  northern  route,  via  the  New  York  Canals.  Com,  on  \h%  other 
hand,  is  better  adapted  to  the  rich  river  bottoms  of  the  numerous  streams 
which  empty  into  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  and  in  its  more  portable  shape 
of  beef,  pork,  hird»  whiskey,  dec,  finds  its  natural  outlet  at  New  Orleans* 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  discrepancy  of  opinion  about  the 
cost  of  producing  this  grain  as  of  wheat.  Whilst  the  latter  is  at  best  but 
a  precarious  crop,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  care  in  its  cultivation,  and 
yielding,  on  an  average,  but  about  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  other  is 
a  safe,  certain  crop,  and  can  be  raised  with  as  little  trouble,  in  favorable 
localities,  as  is-  required  in  New  England  to  produce  a  crop  of  hay,  and 
will  yield  from  My  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre, 
dependmg  altogether  on  the  care  taken  in  its  cultivation.  It  is,  in  &ct, 
the  hay  of  some  parts  of  the  West,  and  an  Illinois  &rmer  can  produce  a 
ton  of  shelled  com  for  about  one-half  what  it  would  cost  a  Massachusetts 
fiurmer  to  raise  a  ton  of  hay. 

Another  great  advantage  it  has  over  wheat,  is  in  the  harvesting ;  it  can 
remain,  if  necessary,  all  winter  in  the  fields,  without  injury,  and  be  har- 
vested at  otherwise  leisure  moments.  Wheat,  on  the  contrary,  must  be 
harvested  at  a  particular  juncture,  when  time  is  valuable,  and  the  farmer 
has  to  hire  help  to  do  iu  Our  personal  experience  is,  that  there  are  but 
few  parts  of  the  West  where  a  former  would  not  prefer  raising  com,  at 
10  or  16  cents,  at  his  door,  to  wheat  at  50  cts.  The  great  dlfiiculty  about 
it  is  the  expense  of  transportation.  During  the  five  years  ending  Decem- 
ber, 1845,  a  period  during  which  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  were  ex- 
ceedingly low,  the  average  price  of  com  at  New  Orleans  was  40  cents, 
and  in  New  York,  56  cents,  per  bushel ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  it  can 
be  profitably  raised,  in  many  portions  of  the  West,  at  10  cents  per  bushel* 
It  is  certainly  a  fiur  inference  to  suppose  that,  with  immense  quantities  con- 
stantly seekbg  a  market,  it  should  have  been  kept  down  to  as  low  a  point  « 
as  it  could  be  afiforded  at ;  and  we  take,  acconlingly,  40  cents  at  New 
Orleans,  and  56  cents  at  New  York,  as  the  **  natural  prices,"  the  lowest 
rates  at  which  any  considerable  quantity  could  be  afiforded  for  export. 

We  would  here  advert  to  one  peculiarity  in^the  laws  which  govern  our 
supplies  of  breadstufis  from  the  interior,  and  which  is  always  acting  with 
great  force  to  keep  prices  at  a  fixed  rate.  It  is,  that  the  cost  of  transpor* 
tation  being  always  the  same,  any  change  in  prices  comes  with  double 
force  on  the  same  article  in  the  interior ;  thus,  a  rise  of  20  per  cent  on 
flour  in  New  York,  when  it  is  worth  $5,  increases  the  vdne  of  wheat  m 
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Miohigan,  nearir  50  per  cent  On  the  other  hand,  a  (all  of  20  per  cent, 
decreases  its  value  50  per  cent.  It  is  the  action  of  this  law  which  we 
believe  ever  prevents  flour  going,  permanently^  much  above  fLT%  dollars. 
A  permanent  decline  to  94  per  barrel,  in  New  York,  would  inevitably 
stop  the  growing  of  wheat,  for  export,  in  three  or  four  of  the  largest  wheat- 
growing  States  of  the  Union*  A  permanent  rise  to  $6,  would  stimulate 
its  pnxhiction  to  an  extent  that  would  outnin  any  demand  we  can  conceive* 

On  the  subject  of  foreign  demand  for  our  breadstufis,  much  has  been 
said  and  written  ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  a  subject  so 
important  should  be  so  often  made  the  foot-ball  of  party  strife,  rather  than 
of  calm  discussion*  That  the  time  has  come,  when  Great  Britain  must, 
whether  from  necessity  or  policy,  it  matters  not,  open  her  ports  to  the  ad- 
mission of  breadstufls,  does  not,  we  think,  admit  of  a  doubt  But  other 
nations  can  produce  them  as  well  as  ourselves ;  the  question  then  is,  who 
oan  sell  the  cheapest  ?  At  Dantzic,  the  great  grain  mart  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope, and  from  whence  Great  Britain  has  heretofore  drawn  a  lai^  por- 
tion of  her  supplies,  the  average  price  of  wheat  has  been,  accoiding  to 
McCulloch,  and  other  good  authorities,  for  twenty  years  past,  about  one 
dollar  per  bushel.  We  take  Dantzic  as  the  fairest  criterion  of  European 
prices;  for,  though  it  is  often  quoted  lower,  at  other  ports,  the  difference  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  the  wheat  being  of  an  inferior  quality.  The 
Dantzic  wheat  is  considered  as  good  as  the  English,  and  Dantzic  is  con- 
sidered by  the  English  as  their  cheapest  market  on  the  continent 

We  have  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  years  a^  insanity^  from 
1836  to  1839,  the  average  value  of  wheat  in  New  York  has  been,  as 
compared  with  flour,  81  02  per  bushel,'for  the  last  twenty  years.  We 
can,  therefore,  aflbrd  it  about  as  low  as  they  can ;  and  the  only  advantage 
they  woukl  have  over  us  would  be  in  fireiirht,  the  fttir  average  of  which, 
according  to  McCulloch  and  the  returns  of  the  British  consuls,  is  11  cents 
per  bushel.  From  New  York  to  Liverpool,  a  fttir  rate  of  freight,  in  ordi- 
naiy  times,  is  about  18  cents  per  bushel.  They  could  undersell  us,  there- 
fore, about  9  cents  per  bushel.  This  advantage  would  be  obviated,  to 
some  extent,  by  our  wheat  being  in  the  more  portable  shape  of  flour,  and 
our  more  intimate  commercial  connections  with  Great  Britain.  We  ought 
to  possess  great  advantages  over  them  by  reason  of  our  ports  being  open 
during  the  winter,  whilst  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  Bhick  Seas  are  closed. 
We  can  derive  little  beneit  from  it,  however,  as  our  inland  navigation  is 
closed  at  the  same  time,  preventing  us  from  getting  forward  our  supplies, 
when  most  needed.  This  great  and  growing  evil  to  the  trade  of  the  West, 
will,  we  hope,  ere  long,  be  remedied  by  the  completion  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  which,  pushing  onward,  as  it  ultimately  must,  to  St 
Louis,  will  keep  the  market  open,  during  the  whole  year,  to  Chicago 
and  Michigan,  and  prevent  their  being  longer  mere  tributaries  to  the  State 
of  New  York.  It  is  true,  we  have  not,  heretofore,  fomtshed  Great  Bri- 
tain with  more  than  one.twentieth  part  of  her  foreign  supplies  of  grain, 
but  this  was  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  operation  of  the  *^  sliding 
scale,"  whk$h  seem^  to  have  been  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  giv- 
inff  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe  an  advantage  over  us. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if  Great  Britain  shoukl  permanently  re- 
peal her  com  laws,  we  could  fomish  her  with  a  portion  at  least  of  her 
supplies,  at  low  rales.  We  must  not  flatter  ourselves,  however,  that  this 
would  result  in  a  permanent  rise  in  the  value  of  wheat  and  flour.    An  ad- 
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vance  of  half  a  dollar^  abore  its  average  mte  of  five  doUars,  would,  vm 
feel  eoafident,  stimulate  its  production  beyond  any  demand,  however  great, 
likely  to  exist.  There  could  sot,  ia  fact,  be  a  rise ;  fiir  as  soon  aa  thai 
took  place,  we  should  have  to  abandon  the  marl^  to  our  foreign  cob- 
petitoi's* 

/  It  bas  been  assumed,  in  every  discussion  we  have  see»  upon  this  sub- 
/  ject,  that  our  inability  to  contend  with  Northern  Europe,  in  thb  matter, 
arises  firom  their  cheap  pauper  and  serf  labor,  and  consequent  lower  cost 
of  production.  We  think,  however,  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  believe 
that  heta  will  bear  us  out  in  the  assertion  that  in  no  part  of  the  work!  is 
the  fifst  cost  of  producticm  so  low  as  in  our  own  western  countiy ;  it  is  in 
the  cogt  of  krcmaportoMon^  they  possess  such  vast  advantages  over  ns»  Let 
US  trace  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  the  interior  of  the  West  to  LiverpooL  It 
ia  first  drawn  to  the  banks  of  a  river  or  canal ;  from  thence  shipped  to  a 
:  lake  port,  thence  to  Bufiiilo,  thence  to  Albany,  shipped  again  to  New  York, 

Iand  then  to  LiverpooL     It  pays  four  warehouse  and  shipping  chaives,  and 
five  distinct  freights.     A  fitrmer  in  Poland  takes  his  wheat  to  the  YiatuJa, 
I  it  is  floated  in  arks  to  Danta^c,  thence  direct  to  LiverpooL     It  pays  one 
I  warehouse  and  shipping  charge,  and  two  freights.     Liverpool  stands  in 
/  the  same  relation  to  the  farmer  in  PoUnd,  as  Buffalo  to  the  fitrmer  in 
/  Michigan,  and  it  costs  the  latter  just  as  much  to  deliver  his  at  Bufiaks  as 
^   it  does  the  former  to  deliver  his  at  Dantzic. 

According  to  Mr.  McCuUoch,  the  expense  of  **  arking "  a  bushel  of 
wheat  from  tlie  most  remote  provinces  on  the  Vistula,  700  miles  from 
Dantzic,  ie  about  25  cents  per  bushel;  from  the  provinces  lower  down, 
about  10  cents,  and  from  those  within  70  miles,  but  2  cents  per  busheL 
"  It  is  conveyed,"  sajrs  he,  *'  in  barges,  (built  like  our  arks,)  which  are 
several  weeks  in  making  the  voyage ;  the  wheat  is  leii  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather,  and  the  rain  falling  upon  it  causes  it  to  grow, 
forming  a  thick  mat  which  prevents  tbe  rain  from  penetrating  more  than 
an  inch  or  two,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  floating  meadow.  On 
its  arrival,  the  baiiges  are  brokcfn  up  and  sold  for  two-thiids  their  original 
cost,  the  men  returning  on  foot.  The  wheat,  all  but  the  grown  part,  is 
thrown  on  shore,  exposed  to  the  sun,  frequently  turned  over,  till  any  slight 
moisture  it  may  have  imbibed,  is  dissipated.  Should  it  rain,  in  the  mea»- 
time,  the  wheat  is  thrown  up  into  heaps,  and  covered  with  a  linen  cloth. 
it  is  frequently  a  long  time  after  the  wheat  arrives  at  Dantzic  before  it  is 
fit  to  be  pfakced  in  the  warehouses.' V  If  we  deduct  the  highest  freight  oa 
^e  Tistula,  fh>m  the  average  price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic,  it  leaves  the 
grower  75  cents  per  busheL  We  have  seen  that  $1  02  in  New 
(  York  netts  the  fiurmer  in  Michigan  50  cents,  showing  pretty  conclusively, 
!  that  it  is  not  in.  its  first  cost  that  they  possess  any  natural  advantages 
'     orver  us. 

In  regard  to  the  probable  future  foreign  demand  for  Indian  corn,  all  we 
can  say  must  be  mere  speculation.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  pre- 
sent remarkable  state  of  things  in  Europe,  which  has  raised  its  price  to 
that  of  wheat,  can  remain  permanent ;  nor  b  it  to  be  taken  as  the  slight, 
est  criterion  of  the  future.  It  is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  people 
of  (xreat  Britain  will  continue  to  consume  it  when  not  compelled  to  do  so 
by  necessity. 

It  seems  to  have  been  generally  admitted  that  in  case  Great  Britain 
siiouki  require  a  regular  supply  of  this  grain,  we  shouki  be  able  to  udder- 
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sell  all  competitors.  This,  however,  admits  of  doubt ;  for  other  nations 
cnltivate  it  exteusrrelj,  and  we  are  toid  bj  high  motboritj,  *'  that  it  has  ' 
the  widest  geographical  range  of  anj  of  the  cerealia ;  growing  luxtlriantly 
at  the  equator,  and  as  far  as  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north,  and  the  fortieth 
degree  of  south  latitude  ;  it  is  grown  exlensivelj  in  all  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia."  Mr.  McGregor,  an  eminent  Encrlish  statistictan, 
and  Secretary  c^  the  British  Boaid  of  Trade,  says  that  'Uhere  was 
shipped  from  Galatz  and  Ihruiia,  two  ports  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
during  the  four  years  from  1837  to  1840,  inclusive,  5,5S7,896  bushele  ik 
Indian  com,  at  24  cents  per  bushel,  6*00  on  board." 

There  is  nothing  improbable  aboirt  this,  as  it  is  a  fiiir  inference  dial  if 
we  can  raise  com  for  one-third  what  we  can  wheat,  other  nations  can  do 
the  same ;  and  it  is  probable  that  24  cents,  at  the  mouth  ^  the  Danube, 
wiH  nett  die  producer,  on  its  banks,  as  much  as  40  cents,  at  New  Orleans^ 
will  the  producer  in  Illinois*  Freights  are,  however,  (owing  to  the  shaU 
lowness  of  the  harbors,)  very  high  ;  according  to  Mr.  McOulioch,  26  per 
cent  higher  than  from  Odessa,  and  equivalent  to  45  cents  per  bushel  to 
Liverpool.  Here,  (or  once,  we  have  the  advantage  in  transportation.  A 
&ir  fivight  from  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool  would  be  about  SO  cents. 

It  is  well  known  that  com  can  be  carried  from  the  vicinity  of  St  Louis 
in  arks  and  steamboats,  b  a  good  stage  of  water,  for  12|  cents  per  bushel ; 
and  as  it  can  be  raised  to  any  extent  for  10  or  15  cents  per  bushel,  there 
wouki  seem  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  this  statement  and  the  one  we 
have  made  heretofore,  that  com  could  not  be  sold  in  New  Orleans,  on 
board  vessels,  for  less  than  40  cents.  There  is,  in  fact,  none.  The  prln* 
dpal  part  cX  the  corn  which  finds  its  way  to  New  Orleans,  goes  from  the 
Wabash,  Upper  Illinois,  and  other  places,  firom  which  the  expense  of  "ark* 
ing,"  owing  to  their  inability  to  load  heavily,  is  very  much  increased.  It 
costs  about  as  much  to  ^  run  an  ark  "  from  the  Wabash  to  New  Orleans, 
with  say  2,000  bushels  com,  as  it  does  from  St.  Louis,  with  double  the 
qnantity ;  and  of  course  the  freight  per  bushel  is  doubled.  The  New  Or* 
leans  corn  is  put  into  sacks,  (gunny.bags,)  which  cost  from  five  to  six  oentu 
per  bushel.  The  warehouse  charges,  commissions,  4»).,  are  ver}'  heavy; 
it  shrinks  about  4  per  cent  in  shipping  to  an  eastern  port,  and  the  risk  of 
its  injuring  is  equal  to  about  10  per  cent  more. 

The  domestic  com  trade  of  the  country,  though  small  as  compared  with 
the  trade  in  flour  and  wheat,  is  instmctive,  as  showing  from  which  quarter 
a  permanent  foreign  demand  would  be  likely  to  be  supplied.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  com  crop  is  consumed  where  it  is  raised ;  the  only  portion  of 
the  country  which  seems  not  to  have  raised  suflicient  for  their  own  con* 
sumption  is  New  England,  and  their  demand  has  been  confined  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  wants  of  their  large  manufacturing  and  seaport  cities  and 
towns. 

The  average  price  of  com  for  the  five  yeaA  ending  1845,  has  been,  as 
we  have  seen,  at  New  Orleans,  about  40  cents ;  in  New  Yoric  and  Bos* 
ton,  50  to  56  cent?  ;  in  Baltimore,  about  50.  The  last  named  place  has 
been  the  cheapest  market  for  New  England,  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that 
she  has  drawn  most  of  her  supplies  from  that  and  other  ports  in  the 
Chesapeake.  By  a  statement  in  Htmt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  it  appears 
that  Boston  imported,  during  the  year  1841,  2,045,000  bushels  of  Indian 
corn ;  36,700  of  which  was  from  New  Orleans,  the  balance  from  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware. 
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Heretofore,  the  trade  of  New  York  in  this  graiii,  has  been  very  sm^ ; 
not  being  able  to  draw  anj  from  west  of  Buffiilo,  and  getting  most  of  the 
supplies  necessary  for  her  own  consumption,  from  her  immediate  vicinitj. 
It  is  not  probable,  in  case  we  should  have  a  permanent  ibreign  demand 
finr  this  grain,  that  the  Black  Sea  would  be  a  very  ibrmidable  competitor^ 
especially  as  our  ports,  from  whence  this  supply  wouM  come,  would  be 
open  whilst  theirs  were  closed.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  rates  quoted 
are  the  lowest  at  which  any  considerable  quantity  could  be  supplied,  and 
that  those  States  would  supply  this  demand  whose  natural  advantages  are 
such  as  would  enable  them  to  ship  almost  immediately  from  their  fields;, 
without  having  it  eaten  up  by  inland  transportation.  These  States  are, 
the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina,  and  they  would  possess  great  and  decided  advantages 
over  all  others.  Their  corn  would  be  worth  at  least  five  cents  per  bushel 
more  than  that  via  New  Orleans,  and  freights  to  Europe,  from  their  ports, 
would  be  at  least  ten  cents  per  bushel  cheaper  than,  from  New  Orleans. 
The  West  would  not  be  likely  to  derive  any  benefit  whatever  from  a  for- 
eign  demand  for  com,  except  in  extraordinary  cases  like  the  present.  A 
purchaser  fi>r  a  foreign  market  had  better  pay  50  cents  ibr  com  in  Balti- 
more, than  take  it  as  a  gift  in  lUmois.  This  is  not  mere  theory ;  large 
Suantities  of  com  were  sold  in  Boston,  during  the  summer  of  1846,  from 
le  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  did  not  pay  freight  and  expenses,  and 
the  shipper  fell  in  debt  to  the  consignee. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  a  grain,  the  transportation  of  whick 
is  so  great,  compared  with  its  original  cost,  can  ever  become  an  article 
of  extensive  commerce.  No  t^onsiderable  quantities  of  it  could  be  laid 
down  in  Liverpool  for  less  than  80  or  90  cents.  According  to  McCul* 
loch,  the  average  price  of  srain  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  six  years  ending 
1838,  was  as  follows : — Wheat,  91  54  per  bushel ;  lye,  $1 ;  barley,  91 
cents ^  oats,  65  cents;  peas,  91  14 ;  beans,  $1  10 ;  these  were  years  of 
full  average  crops.  Our  corn  would  therefore  have  to  compete  with  the 
cheaper  grains  at  these  prices,  and  the  importation  of  them  from  the  con- 
tinent. The  average  price  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain,  for  80  years,  from 
1760  to  1839,  was  59s.  8d«  per  quarter,  $1  79  per  bushel.*^ 

Indian  com  has,  however,  a  peculiar  India- rabber-like  character,  which 
admirably  suits  it  for  a  sudden  and  unexpected  demand.  Raised  in  the 
Western  States,  in  large  quantities,  for  distillation  and  the  use  of  animals, 
of  no  moneyed  value,  except  in  a  few  localities,  it  is  poured  out  in  the  most 
extravagant  profusion.  We  have  seen  that  56  cents  |>er  bushel,  in  New 
York,  commands  none  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  raise  it,  how- 
ever, to  80,  and  it  begins  to  noove ;  raise  it  to  a  dollar,  with  a  fitir  prospect 
of  its  keeping  at  that  for  any  length  of  time,  paying  the  producer  40  cents 

*  Id  redacing  foreign  qootitions  to  oar  own  currency,  an  error  very  frequently  made  by 
thoee  not  practically  acqnainted  with  the  aobdect,  is  in  estimating  the  pound  sterling  (or 
sovereign)  at  its  old  valaation,  (^44.4.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  1834,  this  was 
changed  to  |^4.87,  though,  owing  to  light  weight,  not  current  with  us  for  more  than  9484. 
Hiey  are  led  into  this  error  by  our  abmrd  method  of  conducting  foreign  exchanges,  in  es- 
timating the  pound  at  %AAiA,  and  adding  a  per  oentage  which  is  called  premium  of  ex* 
diange,  when  it  is,  in  (act,  not  so.  Thus,  when  exchange  on  London  is  quoted  at  9.7  pre* 
mium,  it  is  in  fiict  just  at  par,  and  is  above  or  below  par,  as  it  varies  from  this  standard. 
Thus,  the  average  price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic,  for  the  thirteen  years  ending  1842,  was  33toL 
8d.  per  quarter,  or  (1  03)  per  bushel,  not  99  cents,  as  we  have  sometimes  seen  it  esti- 
mated. 
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for  tluU  he  before  coasldered  abnoet  valueless,  and  an  article,  of  which  tho 
ordiaary  consumptiou  is  so  easily  curtailed,  will  come  forward  in  immense 
quantities.  At  that  price,  three  or  four  bushela  will,  in  some  parts  of  the 
Westt  pay  for  an  acre  of  wild  land ;  and  to  save  it,  the  &nner  instantly 
ceases  to  give  it  to  his  stock  in  any  considerable  quantities,  uses  less  him^ 
self,  and  the  demand  for  distillation  is  very  much  decreased. 

There  is  one  form,  however,  in  which  com  may  be  shipped  abroad  to 
any  extent,  and  in  the  exportation  of  which,  no  nation  can  oorapete  with 
us — that  is,  in  its  more  porti^le  shape  of  bee(  pork,  lard,  &c ;  not  being 
in  this,  its  more  concentrated  form,  so  entirely  destroyed  by  its  own  trans- 
portation. It  is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  large  prairies  of  the 
West<can  be  successfully  devoted  to  the  ouhivation  of  wheat  The  winds, 
•in  the  winter,  sweeping  over  them  with  irresistible  fury,  leave  them  alter. 
Bately  covered  with  snow  and  exposed;  the  earth  freezes  and  thaws,  hj 
tarns ;  the  roots  of  the  wheat  get  broken,  and  are  apt  to  be  "winter-killed.'* 
They  are,  however,  admirably  adapted  to  grazing,  the  expense  of  winter^ 
ing  is  very  slight,  the  cattle  will  &tten  themselves  on  grass,  and  beef  can 
be  afforded  astonishingly  low.  The  writer  of  this  has  seen  fiit  cattle  sold. 
In  the  streets  of  Chicago,  for  85  a  head.  Pork,  «lso,  can  be  made  very 
cheap ;  and  such  is  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  xsom,  that  the  fiirmers 
in  many  parts  da  not  consider  it  worth  harvesting,  but  turn  their  swinish 
multitude  into  the  com  fields  to  gather  the  crop  and  fatten  themselves. 
It  is,  we  believe,  in  this  shape,  that  any  foreign  demand  for  Indian  con 
will  be  most  likely  ultimately  to  resolve  itself 

That  Great  Britain  will  require  henceforth  a  lai^  annual  importatioa 
of  grain,  wtli  not,  we  presume,  be  denied  by  any.  We  annex  the  follow- 
ing tables  of  grain  and  flour  imported  into  Great  Britain  for  the  last  sevea 
years,  drawn  from  official  Parliamentary  documents : — 

Tean.         Grain.  Floor.          EqaiTaknt. 

attartArt.  Cwti.             Bashels. 

1840,  3,448^99  1^17.814  30,881,727 

1841,  2,955,616  1^214^20  26.670,478 

1842,  2,172.349  1,125,801  20,193.294 

1843,  1,237,871  426,877  10,970,160 

The  estimates  of  equivalents  in  bushels  are,  of  course,  our  own,  allow- 
ing ^  bushels  of  wheat  to  every  cwt.  of  flour,  and  8  bushels  to  a  quarter. 
We  have  not  at  hand  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  this 
grain  was  wheat.  From  1841  to  1843,  however,  the  annual  imports  of 
Great  Britain  in  wheat,  alone,  averaged  about  15,328,000  bushels.  The 
Commissary's  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  for  Ireland,  states  the 
deficiency  of  the  potato  crop  of  1846  to  be  8,142,599  tons,  which  they 
estimate  will  take  1,438,344  tons  Indian  com  to  supply,  valued  at 
X13,424,857  sterling.  This  is  equal,  at  40  bushels  to  a  ton,  to  67,333/760 
bushels.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  a  country 
so  exclusively  agricultural  as  Ireland  will  remain  uncultivated,  and  become 
permanently  a  com«importing  country.  Such  a  thing  wouki  be,  for  very 
obvious  reasons,  utterly  impossible.  She  has,  however,  heretofore,  sup- 
plied a  very  large  proportion  of  the  grain  required  for  England.  Accor- 
ding to  a  statement  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  173,  it 
appears  that  the  exports  of  gnun  from  Ireland  to  England  averaged,  for 
the  five  years  ending  December,  1841,  345,715  quarters  of  wheat,  and 
2,440|541  quarters  of  other  gnuns,  or  22,990,048  bushels  of  all  sorts  of 
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1844, 

2,532,619 

712,968 

22,043,372 

1«45, 

1,105,342 
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10,299,053 

1846, 

4,130,240 

3,377,186 

41,484,885 
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gOLui  per  T^ar.  The  fiukirB  of  Uie  potato  will  vefj  muck  diminiah,  if  not 
entirelj  destroy,  ber  ability  bereafter  to  fiirnisb  a  surplus.  It  is  estimated* 
tiiat  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  support  two  to  tbree  times  as  many  people  •• 
an  acre  of  grain,  and  she  will  probably  require  hereafler  all  she  can  raise 
to  feed  her  own  population. 

It  will  be  useless  to  make  any  estimates,  from  these  facte,  as  to  the 
probable  wants  of  Great  Britain  bereiUler,  as  they,  will  be  governed  so 
entirely  br  causes  we  cannot  now  foiesee ;  enough,  however,  may  be 
gathered  from  them,  to  warrant  us  in  assuming  that  they  must  be  very 
large.  Mr.  Hudson,  meml>er  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  estimated, 
in  February,  1846,  that  the  probable  imports  of  wheat  into  Great  Britaiop 
for  a  series  of  years  to  come,  would  avenge  about  15,000,000  bushels. 
This  was  before  the  failure  of  the  potato  was  known  to  be  so  fatal  as  il 
has  since  i^roven.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  potato  has  foiled  in 
England,  as  well  as  Ireland ;  and,  if  we  double  <m*  treble  his  estimate  of 
the  quantity  they  will  need,  in  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  we  shall  not  proba^ 
bly  be  for  out  of  the  way.  Now,  where  is  she  to  get  this  Urge  supply  ? 
Heretofore,  she  has  imported  about  ^  of  ber  supplies  of  wheat  from  the 
United  States,  -f^  from  the  Baltic,  (Russia,  Prussia,  and  Denmark,)  -^ 
from  Germany,  /^  frt)m  France,  -f^  from  Italy,  /^  from  the  North  Ameri* 
can  colonies,  and  ^j  from  various  other  countries.  Several  years  since, 
the  English  government,  in  the  prosecution  of  inquiries  relative  to  the  re* 
peal  of  the  com  Uws,  directed  her  consuls  in  all  the  great  grain  marts  of 
Europe  to  report  how  much  grain  their  respective  countries  could  furnish, 
and  whether  it  was  capable  of  increase.  The  substance  of  their  reports, 
presented  in  a  report  to  Pariiament,  in  1641,  was,  that  they  could  all  joint- 
ly  furnish  about  17,780,000  bushels  of  wheat,  7,298,000  bushels  of  ry«, 
6,820,000  bushels  of  barley,  and  6,445,700  busheb  of  oaU ;  that  there 
were  large  bodies  of  land  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  grain,  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  in  the  interior,  which,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  permanent  laige 
demand,  would  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  supplies  increased. 
These  facilities,  in  the  shape  of  railroads,  projected  and  in  process  of  com- 
pletion, are  fast  being  furnished ;  but  (and  it  is  an  all-important  fact  to 
us)  they  terminate  on  the  Baltic^  a  sea  frozen  up  in  the  winter.  We  gather, 
from  these  facts,  that  the  quantity  the  continent  could  fomish  is  limiied ; 
and  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  foilure  of  the  potato  on  the  con* 
tinent,  as  an  article  of  diet,  will  diminish  her  capacity  to  flimish  supplies, 
we  may  safoly  assume  that  ccmtinental  Europe  is  at  present  incapable  of 
fomishing  what  Great  Britain  must,  for  a  series  of  years,  inevitably  re^ 
.  quire,  and  the  question  instantly  arises,  can  we  do  it  7  And  if  so,  can  we 
compete  with  the  continent  when  prices  are  at  their  lowest  point  <^  pro> 
duction  ? 

We  believe  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
*^  cheap  serf  labor  of  Europe,"  we  can.  There  is  a  great  faDacy,  we 
think,  about  this  cheap  labor  cry.  We  have  shown  already,  that  the  Jim 
cost  of  raising  grain  with  us  is  very  much  less  than  in  the  cheapest  paits 
of  Europe.  'Ilie  serfs  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  grain,  in  Europe, 
are  a  part  and  parcel  of  ^e  estates  where  they  belong,  and  are  prevented 
by  fundamental  laws  from  leaving  them.  They  have  to  be  supported  the 
year  round  on  the  proceeds  of  a  single  crop.  They  cannot,  like  the  pan* 
per  labor  of  Great  Britain,  be  tum^  oiBT  to  go  to  the  woik-house  when 
their  labor  is  no  longer  profitable.    Tlieir  sitoation  is  almost  predeely 
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ftii&logoiw  to  that  of  negroet  on  a  Southern  planlitioiii,  dressed  in  sheep* 
duBs,  and  winnowing  their  wheat  bj  throwing  it  up  in  the  air  with  shov- 
ekk  Their  whole  method  of  oiiHnration  is  extravagant,  wasteftd,  and 
stoTenly  in  the  extreme.  We  know  that  in  this  coontry  slave  labor  is  the 
dearest  of  all  labor ;  and  that,  whenever  and  wherever  it  comes  in  com. 
petition  with  free  kbor,  it  has  to  jield  the  field.  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  cannot  compete  with  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  or  Indiana,  in  rais- 
ing is^eaL  In  Virginia,  it  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  **il 
takes  all  the  com  the  negroes  raise  to  fatten  the  pork,  and  all  the  pork  to 
fi^d  the  negroes."  No,  we  will  not  think  so  meanly  of  our  countrymen, 
as  to  suppose  that  the  productive  powers  of  one  freeman  are  not  more 
ifann  eqind  to  ^t  of  half  a  dozen  slaves,  be  they  bla6k  or  white. 

McCulloch  says,  ^  Dantzic  is  the  port  wjynge  w^have  alyni^  bften 
accustomed  to  draw  the  lai^est  supplies  of  our  com  (wneu ;)  and  it  woukl 
seem  fully  established,  by  &e  data  collected  by  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  tours, 
Uiat  28s.  or  30s.  per  quarter,  is  the  lowest  prioe  for  which  any  considera- 
ble quantity  of  wheat  for  exportation  can  be  permanontly  raised  in  the 
eom-growing  provinces  in  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw."  This  is  from  84  to 
00  cents  per  bushel — nearly  double  what  it  can  be  raised  for  in  most  pacts 
of  the  West.  He  says,  moreover,  ^  llie  greater  cheapness  of  imports 
from  other  places  (on  the  continent)  is  apparent  only,  and  is  uniformly 
countervailed  by  a  corresponding  inferiority  o^  quality."  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  troth  and  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  what  Mr.  Secretary  Walker 
says,  in  his  famous  report :  **  We  have  more  fertile  4and  than  any  other 
nation ;  can  raise  a  greater  variety  of  products ;  and,  it  may  be  said,  could 
feed  and  clothe  the  people  of  nearly  all  the  world.  The  home  market,  it« 
self,  is  wholly  inadequate  for  such  products.  They  must  have  a  foreign 
market,  or  a  large  surplus,  accompanied  by  great  depression  in  price, 
must  be  the  resist  The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  if  cuiti. 
▼Bted  to  their  fijUest  extent,  could,  of  themselves^  raise  more  than  sufficient 
to  supply  the  entire  home  markeL"  Now  the  idea,  that  we  must  neoessd' 
rily  have  a  lai^  surplus  and  ooosequent  depression  of  prices,  because  we 
have  the  power  of  producing  it,  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  a  manufec* 
turer  would  make  goods  when  he  knew  that  he  could  not  sell  them  exce|)t 
at  a  loss.  In  a  country  like  ours,  with  the  means  of  subsistence  con- 
'  stantly  pressing  upon  population,  prices  of  breadstufis  must  necessarily  be 
kept  (on  an  average  of  years)  down  to  theur  lowest  cost  of  production ; 
but  to  suppose  they  can  go  lower,  for  any  length  of  time.  Is  to  suppose  our 
agricukural  population  devoid  of  common  sense ;  and  whilst  it  may  be 
tme,  that  the  States  named  have  the  power  attributed  to  them,  of  what 
value  is  it  to  us  if  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  it,  and  other  nations  still 
be  able  to  undersell  us  ?  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  country  about 
Timbuctoo,  or  the  interior  of  New  Holland.  The  great  difficulty  under 
which  we  labor,  and  which,  unless  remedied,  must  ever  prevent  us  firom 
becoming  permanently  a  large  corn-exporting  country,  is  the  immense  cort 
of  our  inhmd  transportation,  and  our  inability  to  get  forward  our  supplies 
when  most  needed  during  the  ndnter  months.  The  average  of  freights 
from  Chicago  to  Bufiab,  is  about  the  same  as  a  fiiir  freight  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool ;  and  it  costs  from  two  to  three  times  as  mudi  to  iraas- 
port  a  barrel  of  flour  from  the  great  grain-growing  regions  of  the  West  to 
New  Ifori^,  as  it  does  from  thence  to  LiverpooL  This  is  the  diffieu%-^ 
fiur  more  formkkble  to  the  wheat-growers  of  the  West,  than  any  syi^em 
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of  free  trade,  or  high  tariff8^-4he  serf  labor  of  Europe,  or  the  ocean  be^ 
tweon  U8.  The  crops^  coming  in  as  thej  do  the  hitier  part  of  summer, 
leave  but  a  short  time  to  get  much  forward  before  the  close  of  navigation* 
The  mill-streams  at  this  season  are  apt  to  be  low,  preventing  the  mills 
from  doing  full  work ;  and  the  fiirmers,  busy  in  getting  in  a  new  crop, 
cannot,  if  tbey  would,  thresh  and  market  it*  The  consequences  are,  that 
the  great  bulk  has  to  come  forward  the  succeeding  summer.  It  arrives  all 
at  once,  and  the  markets  are  glutted.  It  is  apt  to  sour  at  this  season,  and 
holders,  afiraid  to  hold  it,  force  it  into  market,  and  great  and  ruinous  tern* 
pofary' depressions  ore  the  consequence.  Should  we  hear  of  crops  abroad 
having  fitiled,  and  our  prices  advance  in  consequence,  ^arlj  in  the  fitU, 
everyUiing  is  pressed  forward  bejond  the  capacity  of  the  canals  to  trans- 
port, ^pig^tii^jjig^jyi^ijg^^  and  the  farmer  and  miHer,  who  has  been 
obligedtosacnfic^m^nour  the  preceding  summer,  is  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  the  advance  which  legitimately  belongs  to  hitt.  The  foreign 
demand,  which  might  have  taken  U  off  during  the  winter  had  it  been  in 
market,  may,  and  generally  dees,  cease  in  the  summer,  because  their 
own  crops  are  about  coming  in,  and  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  opening 
at  the  same  time  that  our  inland  navigation  does,  pour  in  their  stq^f^ies. 
We  have  had  a  striking  example  of  this  within  the  last  year.  Flour,  last 
August,  84  per  barrel — now^  #8 ;  sales  constantly  .making  to  arrive,  at 
$5  50  to  $6  50 ;  the  seaboard  completely  bare  of  breadstufis,  whilst  the 
interior  is  overflowing  with  them ;  and  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  waiting  in 
New  York  for  the  canals  to  open.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  lamentable 
in  the  extreme.  But  is  there  no  remedy  for  it  ?  The  Erie  Canal  is  evi- 
dently (even  when  it  is  open  for  half  the  year)  inadequate  to  do  the  busi- 
ness required  of  it ;  and  even  if  it  was,  the  enormous  cost  of  transporta- 
tion upon  it,  consequent  upon  the  narrow  and  selfish  policy  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  refusing  to  enlarge  it,  and  the  shamefol  exposures  made 
before  their  legislature  during  the  last  winter,  make  it  imperative  upon  the 
people  of  the  West  not  to  be  longer  at  the  complete  mercy  c^  this  con- 
cern, kept  for  the  mere  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  fiittening  successive 
hordes  of  public  plunderers. 

Mr.  Chikls,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Price  Current  and  Commercial 
List,  says :  ''If  we  make  a  natural  line  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Ohio,  and  up  this  river  to  Pittsburgh,  and  thence  draw  an  imaginaij 
line  North  to  Lake  Erie,  and  continue  it  round  the  Northern  and  Ekistem 
frontiers  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found  that,  at  this  time,  the  wheat 
raised  in  all  this  section  of  the  United  States  is  about  equal  to  what  b 
consumed  in  it"  This  was  said  in  1642,  and  was  undoubtedly  true  at 
that  time ;  but  as  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  Northwest  has  very  much 
increased  since  that  time,  the  probability  is,  that  the  Eastern  section  does 
not  at  present  produce  enough  for  its  own  consumption.  It  is  from  this 
region,  then — the  States  North  and  West  of  the  Ohio,  containing  the 
largest  quantity  of  fertile  land  in  one  body,  adapted  to  grain-growing,  in 
the  world-«that  the  supplies  must  come  to  fill  a  foreign  demand.  If  oor 
views  and  estimates  are  correct,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  natural  prices  of 
wheat  in  our  country  and  in  Europe  are  so  nearly  equal,  that  neither  pos- 
sesses any  very  decided  advantages  over  the  other;  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  in  years  of  abundance  the  successfiil  competitoir  for  the  markets 
oS  Great  Britain  must  possess  some  more  deckled  advantage  than  does 
either  at  present    This,  we  shoukl  have,  conki  we  obtain  that  great  dbsU 
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deratum— cheap  iacilities  for  getting  our  wheat  and  flour  to  market  during 
the  winter  months.  We  should  then  possess,  what  no  other  grain-growing 
nation  in  the  world  possesses,  free  communication  the  whole  jear  round 
between  that  part  of  the  country  which  fumishesy  and  the  country  which 
needs  our  supplies.  Ohio,  the  young  giant  of  the  West,  has  a  system  of 
internal  improvements,  which  are,  indeed,  so  literally  '^  internal,"  that 
Uiey  remind  one  very  much  of  those  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  of  a  man, 
who,  owning  a  farm  some  distance  from  a  public  thoroughfare,  should  set 
up  a  '*  system  of  internal  improTcments  "  by  running  rcmds  through  it  in 
every  direction,  but  neglect  to  open  a  road  to  the  great  highway  to  let  him 
out.  Her  '*  internal "  improvements,  opening  on  one  side  into  a  lake  un- 
navigable  half  the  year,  and  on  the  other,  into  a  river-— once  spitefully 
described  by  John  Randolph,  as  being  ^  frozen  up  al)  winter,  and  dried  up 
all  summer,'- — fijmish  but  miserable  poor  facilities  for  getting  her  supplies 
to  market.  Every  man,  practically  acquainted  with  the  business  of  the 
West,  knows  how  strong  a  tendency  the  whole  supplies  of  this  country 
have  to  seek  a  Northern  rather  than  a  Southern  route  to  market,  and  in 
spite  of  much  heavier  transportation.  During  the  winter  months,  produce 
can  be  sent  with  perfect  safety  via  New  Orleans ;  but  at  this  time  the  Ohio, 
and  all  the  small  streams  and  canals  which  empty  into  it,  are  frozen  Up. 
During  the  summer,  it  is  inipossible  to  send  any  kind  of  produce  via  New 
Orleans,  without  almost  a  certainty  of  its  being  injured  by  the  climate. 
Notwithstanding  these  objections,  however,  immense  quantities  do  find 
their  way  there  in  the  spring  and  fall  months,  but  more  from  necessity  than 
from  choice.  The  quotations  in  the  prices  current — **  Ohio  flour,  via  New 
Orleans,"  60  cents  per  barrel  cheaper  than  "  Ohio,  via  canal,"  tell  the 
story  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

On  casting  our  eyea  over  a  map  of  the  United  States,  we  are  struck 
with  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  country,  between  the  Ohio  River 
and  the  Atlantic,  through  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  Chesapeake  jut- 
ting into  the  continent  at  this^  part  of  the  coast,  brings  tide- water  much 
nearer  the  Alleghany  ridge  Aah  at  any  other  place  ;  tukt  from  thence,  to 
Uie  fertile  regions  of  the  West,  it  is  comparatively  near.  The  sagacious 
eye  of  Washington  early  saw  the  advantages  of  this  route,  and  the  subse- 
quent efilbrts  on  behalf  of  the  Cumberland  road  shows  it  has  not  been  for- 
ffotten.  The  traveller  passing  over  this  road,  observes,  by  its  side,  near 
Wheeling,  a  statue,  which,  he  is  told,  was  erected  by  the  inhabitants  liv- 
ing on  the  road,  to  the  honor  of  its  earliest  advocate  and  defender,  Henry  .1  | 
day — a  meinento  more  honorable  than  a  panel  in  the  rotunda  of  the  cap-  ^t^i  vft  ^ 
itol — but  the  day  of  J^^^mh^  roads  and  canals  has  passed,  and  tliat  ||ik^ 
greatest  of  modem  imp^^RRRI)  railroads,  has  taken  their  place.  Such 
a  road,  is  what  is  needed  between  the  seaboard  and  the  West  The  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad,  is  slowly  pushing  on  to  the  Ohio ;  but  to  stq> 
here,  wouM  be  like  stopping  the  Erie  Canal  at  Lockport ;  to  make  it  of 
any  great  value,  it  should  be  continued  on  as  fiur-  at  least  as  the  Erie  and 
Wabash  Canal.  Such  a  road  would  be  of  incalculable  value,  not  only  to 
the  country  through  which  it  passed,  bui  to  the  whole  United  States :  to 
the  manu&cturing  and  mercantile  interests  of  the  North  and  East,  by 
opening  a  constant  channel  with  their  best  customers,  and  cheapening  the 
price  of  breadstufls ;  to  the  commercial  interests,  by  afifording  a  steady 
supply  of  freights  ;  to  the  cotton-ffrowing  States,  by  lessening  the  cost  iS 
manu&ctured  goods,  whether  made  at  home  or  abroad,  and  increasing  the 
consumption  ^  cotton;  and  to  those  States  in  the  Northwest,  not  immer 
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dtately  benefited  bj  the  road,  (Micbigan.  Wiaconsin,  and  DliiMis,)  bj  aK 
lowing  thotr  surplus  to  come  forward,  in  regular  sucoessioD,  after  the 
heavy  supplies  fifom  other  sections  had  reached  the  seaboard.  Neither 
wouki  such  a  road  be  impracticable.  N6ne,  who  have  observed  the  as- 
tonishing progress  and  success  of  railroads  within  the  last  ten  years,  can 
doubt  that  such  a  line  will,  ere  long,  be  completed.  The  common  no- 
tion,  that  transportation  is  necessarily  expensive  on  railroads,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, grossly  erroneous.  The  Western  Railroad  fixmi  Boston  to  Albany, 
a  distance  of  200  miles,  transports  flour  between  those  two  places,  in  the 
summer,  for  30  cents  per  barrel ;  and  such  are  the  advantages  of  rail- 
roads, that  it  is  cheaper  for  the  shipper  to  pay  that  rate  than  22  cents  per 
barrel  p^r  vessel,  between  the  same  places,  it  is,  moreover,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  carried,  but  about  one- half  as  high  as  the  average  of 
firetgbts  on  the  Erie  Canal,  for  the  last  two  years.  Suppose  the  Baltimore 
I  and  Ohio  Road  extended  to  a  point  on  the  Erie  and  Wabash  Canal,  say 

ajt  Terre  Haute.     The  distance  to  this  place,  by  the  mail  routes  fitxn 
Washington,  is  700  miles  ;  and  a  shipper  there  would  have  the  privilege 
*  of  sending  either  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  Buffalo,  or  to  Baltimore.     We 

are  not  fiimiliar  with  freights  on  the  Erie  and  Wabash  Canal,  but  presame 
'  a  barrel  of  flour  could  not  be  delivered  in  New  York,  via  Erie  Canal,  lor 

I  less  than  f  1  50,  or  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  for  less  than  $1  30.    If  we 

take  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  Western  Road,  as  a  standard,  mnd 
double  it,  the  expense  oi  delivering  a  barrel  of  flour  in  Baltimore,  wouM 
be,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  less  than  by  either  of  the  other 
routes.  If  such  are,  therefore,  the  advarrtages  of  such  a  road  to  the  most 
distant  point,  what  must  be  the  advantages  of  it  to  all  the  intermedkte 
I  places  between  Wheeling  and  Terre  Haute,  especially  when  we  cooskler 

I  that  the  freights  on  the  Ohio  Canals  to  New  York^  are  y^ij  little  less  than 

from  the  Erie  and  Wabash  ? 
'  It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  West  has  not,  ere  this,  woke  op 

to  the  importance  of  that  road.  It  seems  to  have  been  totally  lost  sight 
o^  whilst  numerous  meetings  have  been  called  for  the  purpose  <^  helping 
forward  a  railroad  to  Oregon,  to  open,  we  presume,  a  trade  with  tiie 
^  600,000,000  of  people  "  Mr.  Walker  speaks  of,  and  induce  them,  if  pos- 
sible,  to  use  Indian  com  instead  (^  rice ;  and  run  an  opposition  with  the 
South  Sea  islanders,  for  the  supply  <^  the  Chinese  markets  with  sausages 
and  homony,  instead  of  bech-la-mar  and  edible  birds'  nests.  A  railrvNid, 
i  ranning  through  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  terminating  at  Bahi- 

#|i  ^     .  more,  would  add  25  to  50  per  cent  to  the  vahie  of  ey^ry  &rn)  within  fi% 
'  ft}/miles  of  it,  and  make  the  latter  place,  wha^atm|^^nded  it  should  be, 
the  great  com  mart  of  the  continent— th^lMR^^^North  America.    It 
is  capable  of  demonstration,  that  the  people  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  kwe 
I  every  year,  for  the  want  <^  a  winter  market  for  their  produce,  enough  to 

I  build,  fifty  or  seventy  miles  of  such  a  road.     They  are  throwing  away  all 

I  the  natural  advantages  ^y  possess,  and  putting  themselves,  voluntarily, 

I  <»  the  same  footbg  with  the  inhabitants  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  500 

Rules  forther  oflT.     With  such  a  road,  we  should  hear  no  noore  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  emigrating,  and  her  wheat  crop  diminishing. 

Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  connect  die  suligect  of  foreign 

demand  for  our  breadstuff  with  those  of  tarifls,  free  trade,  and  protectiQik 

Any  one,  however,  who  will  compare  the  prices  of  breadstofib  tor  the  last 

twenty  years  with  the  difibrrait  cnanges  in  our  tarifb,  will  find  that  the 

I  fluctuatuMs  in  prices  have  had  no  more  to  do  with  them  thaa  they  have 
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with  the  rite  and  fail  of  the  Nile.  Mr.  Walker  says  :  '*  For  the  mano* 
fiu^turer,  the  markets  of  the  worki,  contaiBing  a  population  of  800,000,000, 
are  sacrificed— ^lisabled  from  purchasing  our  products,  by  our  high  duties 
on  all  they  would  sell  in  excbaoge."  Now  this  sounds  well,  and  would 
have  some  force  if  it  could  be  proven  that  the  free  admission  of  foreign 
goods  would  cheapen  the  cost  of  producing  hreadstufis,  tbe  greatest  part 
of  the  value  of  which  consbts  of  transportation,  and  the  labor  of  those 
who  consume  but  a  vary  small  quantity  of  &reign  goods  whether  they  be 
high  or  low.  The  nations  who  want  breadstuAs,  will  buy  them  where 
they  can  get  them  the  cheapest,  whether  they  have  to  pay  for  them  in 
goods  or  specie.  If  Great  Britain  can  buy  her  breadstufis  cheaper  in  the 
Baltic  than  of  us,  she  will  do  so,  and  send  her  manufactures  here  to  get 
tbe  specie  to  pay  for  them.  No  one  believes  that  any  system  of  commer« 
cial  policy  that  we  may  adopt,  will  create  a  demand  for  a  single  bushel 
more  or  less  of  our  grain  in  Great  Britain,  or,  if  it  did,  that  we  should  be 
able  to  supply  it,  unfess  we  can  undersell  all  competitors.  It  is  a  matter 
of  prices,  far  more  than  of  tarifis.  The  question  of  free  trade,  or  protect 
tion,  between  different  parts  of  our  own  country,  is  of  far  more  importance 
than  between  us  and  other  nations.  The  cost  of  transportation  is,  to  the 
people  of  the  West,  a  tariff  of  the  most  formidable  kind. 

Mr.  Walker,  in  his  defence  of  free  trade,  says :  **  The  fitrmer  and 
planter  have  a  home  market  without  a  tariff."  lliis  may  be  true  of  the 
planter  ;  but  what  kind  of  free  trade  is  that,  to  the  farmer,  which  admits 
the  goods  of  other  nations  free,  but  levies  an  export  duty  of  100  per  cent 
on  every*bushel  of  wheat  he  exports,  to  pay  for  them  ?  This  home  tariff 
is,  however,  fitst  working  out  its  legitimate  results.  Already,  we  sea 
manufacturing  cities,  twice  as  large  as  Lowell,  springing  up  as  if  by  ma- 
gic in  tbe  West,  and  nothing  but  the  want  of  capital  prevents  their  still 
more  rapid  extension.  If  it  is  important  to  the  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain,  to  break  down  our  tariff  to  admit  their  goods,  it  is  as  equally  im- 
portant to  tbe  manufacturers  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  to  break 
down  this  tremendous  tariff  of  high  transportation,  which  is  building  up 
their  rivals  in  the  West  wilh  a  rapidity  of  which  they  have  no  conception. 
The  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  West  may,  ere  long, 
be  able  to  say  to  the  East — ^This  is  protection  enough  for  us,  atul  we 
will  not,  for  the  sake  of  protecting  you,  submit  to  be  tailed  on  the  few  ar- 
ticles we  cannot  produce."  With  the  South  and  West  against  them,  wo 
be  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  Eastern  and  Mkkile  States,  if  they  cannot, 
without  protection,  compete  with  their  rivals  in  Europe.  The  &rmers  of 
the  West,  however,  should  remember,  that  they  are  at  present  protected 
by  a  20  per  cent  "atavaloif^m"  duty  on  wheat  and  flour,  and  that,  if  they 
would  have  the  privilege  of  **  buying  where  they  can  buy  the  cheapest," 
they  must  allow  the  people  on  the  seaboard  the  same  right ;  and  that  a 
failure  of  crops  in  our  country,  half  as  extensive  as  that  which  now  afl 
flicU  Western  Europe,  would  make  it  an  object  to  do  that  which  was  done 
in  1837 — import  breadstuffs  from  Europe. 

Our  foreign  demand  for  breadstuffs,  has  heretofore  been  very  insignifi- 
cant,  but  not,  therefore,  unimportant.  No  principle  is  better  understood 
among  business  men,  than  that  a  deficiency  in  the  supplies  of  an  article 
enhances  the  value  of  the  whole,  far  more  than  the  value  o^he  deficiency ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  small  surplus  decreases  the  value  of  the 
whole  very  mach  rooVe  than  the  value  of  that  surplus.  It  was  on  this 
principle,  that  the  Dutch  Eaat  India  Coiapaiij  once  OMuto  a  bonfire  of  a 
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large  qaantity  of  spices,  to  increase  the  value  of  the  balance  of  their 
stock ;  and  ^e  foreign  demand  for  our  breadstuffs  has,  heretofore,  bj 
taking  off  a  small  surplus  when  prices  reached  a  low  mark,  had  a  veiy 
beneficial  efiect  upon  our  home  markets. 

A  paragraph  in  the  English  newspapers,  received  bj  recent  arrivals, 
shows,  in  a  very  strong  light,  the  importance  of  a  winter  communicatioo 
with  the  interior.  Spewing  of  the  loan  of  £2,000,000  sterling,  recentlj 
made  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  the  Bank  of  France,  it  says :  '*  Russia 
does  not  want  French  manufactures  in  exchange  for  its  cereals,  but  the 
sale  of  its  agricultural  produce  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  its 
granaries  are  known  to  be  full  of  grain,  llie  policy  of  NiclMlas  evi* 
dently  is,  that  this  surplus  should  find  a  market  before  ike  American  gup* 
plies  reach  jCtxrope,  and  under  any  circumstances,  that  it  should  not  remain 
unsdd.  Hence  he  has,  most  wisely^  given  France  the  means  of  trading 
with  his  own  subjects." 

This  subject  has,  heretofore,  been  made  a  matter  of  mere  vague  gen- 
eralities  and  *'  ex  parte  '^  statements,  and  has  not  attracted  the  attention 
which  its  importance  demands.  Involving,  as  it  does,  the  question,  whether 
we  may  or  may  not  (without  indulging  in  any  extravagant  expectations 
about  *'  feeding  the  world  ")  add  permanently  to  the  vahie  of  our  other  ex- 
portable products,  $15,000,000  or  $20,000,000  worth  of  breadstufib,  it  is 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  country.  Our  humble  efibrts 
have  been  directed  by  an  earnest  desire  aflerthe  truth ;  our  individual  in- 
terests  are  stronger  than  our  pride  of  opinion ;  and  if  we  are  the  means, 
either  of  making  an  old  truth  better  understood,  or  of  eliciting  sounder 
views  or  more  logical  conclusions  from  others,  we  shall  rest  satisfied  with 
the  conviction  that  our  efforts  have  not  been  entirely  unavailing,  and  th«t 
we  have  at  least  ^done  the  State  some  service." 


Art.  m.— THE  IRON  TRAIE  OF  EUROPE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

WITH    SFBCIAL    REFERENCE    Td    THE    IRON    TRADE    OF    PENNSYLVANIA.* 

In  considering  the  advantage  which  Pennsylvania  is  to  derive  from  her 
beds  of  iron  ore,  it  would  be  pleasant,  did  our  limits  permit,  to  dwell  on 
the  wonderful  application  of  this  metal  to  the  purpose^  of  human  life. 
Still  more  interesting  would  it  be,  to  notice  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
uses  of  iron  multiply,  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  as  human  inge* 
nuity  extends  its  range,  and  increases  the  number  of  its  devices.  This 
increase  in  the  use  of  iron,  we  suspect,  is  &r  bey#bd  tha  conceptions  of 
those  who  have  not  been  led  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  subject. 
Among  the  important  new  applications,  we  may  specify  the  iron  vessels, 
— the  trial  of  which  has  been  highly  satisfactory — the  iron  roofs,  iron  fronts, 
iron  buildings,  and  fire-proof  constructions  in  building,  which  are  adopted 
to  a  wondei^l  extent  in  some  portions  of  England,  and  will  be  very  rapid- 
ly  brought  into  use  in  this  country ;  and  the  iron  bridges,  railings,  vehicles, 
engines,  and  utensils,  which  are  everywhere  taking  the  place  of  the  wood- 
en  predecessors.  Under  this  head,  we  may,  indeed,  place  that  greatest 
of  all  applications  of  iron — the  railway — ^because  railroads  are  a  compara- 
tive novelty  in  our  country. 
■■'      '  "  ■  . 

•  Entered  accordinir  to  Act  of  CongreaB,  in  1847,  by  C  6.  Childs,  in  the  Clerk's  OflSoe 
of  iSb»  IMMiiot  Court  of  the  Eastern  District  of  PennsylYtsia. 
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In  1765,  there  were  shipped  by  sea  from  Philadelphia,  622  totis  of  bar 
hroD,  price  £26  per  ton ;  and  613  tons  of  pig  iron,  price  £7  lOs.  Com- 
pare this  statement  with  that  given  by  Mr.  Ellet,  President  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill Navigation  Company,  in  his  late  able  Report,  of  the  4th  inst. :  ^  That 
the  mere  increase  of  the  production  of  this  metal,  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Schuylkill,  alone,  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  exceeds  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  all  the  furnaces  of  Great  Britain,  ninety  years  ago !" 

In  tracing  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  iron  works,  the  earliest  official 
information  which  we  find,  is  contained  in  "  A  Statement  of  the  Arts  and 
Manufactures  of  the  United  States,  prepared  in  execution  of  an  instruc- 
tion of  Albert  Gallatin,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  given  by  him  in 
obedience  to  a  Resolution  of  Congress,  of  the  19th  of  March,  1812." 
This  document  abounds  in  just  and  striking  views  of  the  true  elements  of 
national  prosperity — ^views,  worthy  of  the  able  financier  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  that  enlightened  and  illustrious  President, 
James  Madison.     This  work  was  prepared  by  Tench  Coxe,  Esq. 

From  this  wcnrk,  we  learn  the  number  of  furnaces  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
1610,  and  the  amount  of  their  yeariy  products,  as  well  as  th^ir  location. 


Philadelphia  County^ 

Northampton » . . 

Chester. 

Lancaster 

Dauphin. 

Berks 

Mifflin 

Cumberland... .« 

Franklin.- 

Htmtingdon..... 

Fayette 

Westmoreland 

Beaver 

Butler 

Alleghany. 


Farnaew. 
BkaL     Air. 


Prodoet. 
Tom. 


...        3            820 

1 

300 

a 

1.050 

4;200 

2.790 

10 

4.142 

112 

2.900 

1.381J 

4.212 

11. 

3,130 

70i 

390 

350 

9       4 

1            400 

ValM. 

$71,000 

10,500 

42,000 

135,400 

139,500 

165.760 

3.660 

125.600 

45.785 

112.318 

178.120 

78,200 

36,900 

17.500 

40.000 


Total 44        e       26,8781        $i;201.343 

In  order  to  show  the  number  of  furnaces  in  the  United  States,  the 
quantity  of  pig  iron  manufactured  by  the  same,  in  1810,  we  have  made  up 
the  following  table  from  the  work  above  referred  to  :— • 


HXTMBBB  OP  TURNACIS  Ain>  TEAKLT  FKODUCT.  IN  18 10. 


Maine 

Massachusetts.. 

Vermont 

Ilhode  Island.... 

Connecticut 

Mew  York...... 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania..., 

Maryland. 

Viilgfima 

Ohia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 


Fanweti. 
BlMt.       Air.       Total. 


Prodiicts. 


8 

2 

10 

9 

9 

... 

8 

8 

11 

10 

21 
12 

44 

6 

50 

9 

1 

10 

16 

2 

13 

... 

••• 

3 

Tom. 

Valoa. 



nncertain. 

2,3401 

•154.700 

1.246 

122.000 

17 

3,970 



46.180 

3359 

362,020 

5.859 

361,952 

26,8781 

1.301,343 

5.000 

249,653 

6.930} 

171312 

1,187 

109.090 

4 

1,000 

587 

98,077 

Total.. 


6 


32        154       53,9081       91^1;^ 
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The  chsracter  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  inanufiicturiog  citj,  had  eveo  then 
attracted  attention.  The  document  aliove  mentioned,  makes  the  foilowiiig 
statement,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  its  date^  is  well  worthy  oi  8pe« 
eial  notice  :  **Tbe  manufiictures  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  (within  the 
strict  charter  limits  of  less  than  two  square  miles,)  containing,  on  about 
1,100  acres  of  land,  53,72*2  persons,  ^amount  to  99,347,767."  So  earlj, 
and  before  our  anthracite  coal  was  known,  and  when  our  iron  trade  was 
in  its  infancy,  did  Philadelphia  assume  the  position  (which  she  is  destined 
yet  to  hold  in  roost  conspicuous  and  undeniable  pre-eminence)  of  the  great 
manufiu^turing  city  of  the  Union. 

By  a  most  remarkable  arrangement  of  Providence,  Pennsjrtvania,  in 
which  such  wonderfiil  deposits  of  coal  are  found,  is  also  bountifully  sop- 
plied  with  iron  ore.  It  is  said  that  there  are  very  few,  if  any  counties, 
which  do  not  possess  some  of  the  ores  of  this  metal ;  but  the  proximity  of 
beds  of  iron  ore  to  the  great  coal  fields,  and  the  abundance  of  limestone 
in  the  same  districts,  are  circumstances  of  great  importance,  and  indicate 
elearly  the  great  leading  occupation  of  Pennsylvania.  Already,  one-half 
of  the  iron  produced  in  the  Uniosy  is  produced  in  this  State.  The  dis* 
covery,  six  years  since,  of  the  method  of  using  anthracite  coal,  in  the  re* 
duction  of  iron  ore,  was,  of  course,  the  event  which  completed  the  full  ex* 
hibition  of  our  mineral  wealth. 

In  order  to  ^ow  the  vast  expenditures  of  the  State,  in  furnishing  fiiciH- 
lies  for  bringing  the  iron  of  our  mountains,  as  well  as  the  coal,  to  the  sea- 
board, and  also  the  trade  of  the  West  to  Philadelphia,  we  copy  the  follow- 
ing official  statement  from  a  valuable  do<^ument,  exhibiting  the  financial 
afiairs  of  Pennsylvania,  by  J.  W.  Hammond,  late  chief  clerk  of  the 
Auditor-General's  office : — 


KAIJJIOADS. 

• 

Lenfth. 

MilM. 

CMt. 

Columbia  Kail  way. 

S2 

$4^04^69  96 

Alleghany  Portage 

Railway.. 

36 

118 

1,828,461  35 

Total 

$6,033,431  31 

CANALS. 

Length. 

Mile«. 

CkMt. 

Eastern  Division... 

43 

$1,736,599  42 

Juniata        "      ... 

130 

3,521,412  21 

Western      "      ... 

105 

3.069.«77  88 

Delaware     "      ... 

60 

1,381,741  96 

Suaq'han'h  «      ... 

39 

896,379  52 

N'rihBr^ch  "      ... 

73 

1,580,670  87 

WegtBr'ch"      ... 

72 

1.808,472  10 

French  C'k"      ... 

45 

795,801  74 

Baaver        «•      ... 

35 

592 

611,671  19 

Total........ 

915,302,526  39 

T7NFIKISHED  IfflPROYEMElITS. 


North  Branch  Extension . 
West  Branch        " 
Erie  •*         . 

Wieconisco  FeedeF. 

Alleghany        "     

Grettysburgh  Railroad... . 


€?oiL 

#2,184,939  60 

352,456  79 

3,160,566  76 

390,013  23 

31,171  56 

667,917  61 


TeUl ^..      $7,087,065  60 

mCASITnLATIOII. 


Railroads  finished 

Canals  " 

Canals  unfinished. 

Locomotives  and 
engines cost 

Explorot'y  surveys. 

Appraisers  and  Ca- 
nal Board 

Total  cost... 


Length. 

118 
592 
unc 


Coit. 

$6,033,431  31 

15,302,626  39 

7,087,065  60 

473,919  97 
111,375  83 

81375  88 

$29,090,294  98 


After  survejing  this  mst  expenditure  bj  the  State  of  PenasyWaniay  for 
the  development  of  her  own  resources,  let  us  call  attention,  byway  of  con* 
trast,  to  the  astonishing  fact,  that  the  sum  of  all  the  appropriations  made 
by  the  United  States  government,  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads, 
&rtificatiens,  and  harbon,  and  for  the  improvement  of  nverB»  fien  1606 
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to  1645,  is  onlj  $17,199,233 !  And  then,  when  ii^e  come  to  add  the  cost 
of  the  improvements  constructed  in  our  State  by  private  enterprise,  and 
find  the  whole  amounting  up  to  960,000,000,  or  more,  how  noblj  does 
Pennsylvania  appear  in  comparison  with  even  the  federal  government 
itself! 

Great  Britain  is  the  country  to  which  we  must  look  foriiistbrical  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  iron.  The  iron  trade  of  Great 
Britain  mky  be  taken  as,  in  some  measure,  a  prospective  representation 
of  our  own.  For  this  reason,  accurate  information  respecting  the  pro- 
gress and  present  extent  of  that  trade,  is  of  great  value  in  this  country ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  information  of  such 
a  character,  which  we  have  prepared  from  late  important  Parliamentary 
documents,  and  other  authentic  sources. 

The  earliest  iron  works  in  Britain,  were  in  the  £>rest  of  Dean,  where, 
says  a  quaint  historian,  *^  abundance  of  ^ood  is  yearly  spent."  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  effect  of  the  iron  works  in  producing  a  scarcity  of 
timber  for  ship-building  was  felt ;  and  in  1561,  an  act  was  passed,  requi- 
ring that,  inasmuch  as.  ''^the  necessary  provision  of  wood  doUi  daily  decay 
and  become  scant,"  no  new  iron  Works  should  be. erected  within  twenty- 
two  miles  of  London,  nor  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  River  Thames ; 
and  a  subsequent  act  ordered,  that  ^'  no  timber  of  the  size  of  one  foot  at 
the  stub,  should  be  used  as  fijelOat  any  iron  work."  In  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  attempts  vfrere  made  to  smelt  iron  with  pit  coal, 
but  without  success  ;  and  the  iron  works  in  m^ny  parts  were  stopped  en- 
tirely, and  in  others  diminished  their  operations* 

About  1620,  Edward  Lord  Dudley  discovered  a  process  for  the  use  of 
pit  coal,  and  obtained  a  patent.  He  erected  a  furnace,  and  succeeded  in 
making  seven  tons  of  iron  per  week ;  but  the  mob  destroyed  his  works» 
and  defeated  his  plains,  and  it  was  a  century  before  his  process  came  into 
general  use. 

A  historian  writing  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  says:  ''Very  many 
measures  of  ironstone  ore  are  placed  together  under  the  greftt  ten  yards' 
thickness  of  coal,  and  upon  another  thicknesd  of  coal,  two  yards  thic^  not 
yet  mentioned,  called  the  .bottom  coal,  or  heathem  coal,  as  if  God  had  de- 
creed the  time  when  and  how  smiths  should  be  supplied,  and  this  island, 
also,  with  iron ;  and  most  especially,  that  this  coal  and  ironstone  should 
give  the  first  and  last  occasion  for  the  invention  of  making  iron  with  pit 
coal."  The  same  writer  states,  that  in  the  twelfth  year  of  James  I., 
there  were  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  600  fumacesf  forges, 
or  iron-mills,  making  iron  with  charcclal.  Of  these,  he  reckons  300  to 
have  been  blast  furnaces,  each  making  15  tons  of  pig  iron  per  week,  and 
some  20  tons,  working  40  weeks  in  the  year ;  the  forges  making  from  3  to 
6  tons  of  bar  iron  per  week. 

For  want  of  a  supply  of  fuel,  the  quantity  6f  iron  manu&ctured  in  Great 
Britain  steadily  dec^eased^  although  the  demand  increased.  Recourse  was 
therefore  had  to  foreign  countries.  From  1710  to  1716,  the  quantity  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries,  annually,  (beipg  chiefly  from  Sweden  and 
Spain,)  aTeraged  about  17,000  tons,  and  the  duty  upon  it  about  £35,00<^ 
As  late  as  1769,  thet^  were  imported  from  Russia  alone«  34,000  tons. 

The  following  table  ^ows  the.  number  of  flimaoeSy  and  the  make,  in 
each  county,  in  the  year  1740 : — 

voIm  xti.*-no.  VI.  87 
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Coatdim. 

Brecoa 

GUmorgftoflhire.. . 
CannarthenehiT8.« 

Deabig^hahire 

Monmouthshire..., 

Cheshire , 

Herefordshire 

€Uoace8teFBhire. . . . 

Hampahire 

Kent 


FoiMUMt. 

3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
6 
1 
4 


Toot. 

600 

400 

100 

550 

900 

1,700 

1,350 

2,850 

200 

400 


Coontin. 


Sussex.. 

Yoriishire 

Nottinghamshire^ , 

DerbySiire 

Warwickshire^. 

Worcestershire 

SaIop» 

And  Staflfordshire,  only.. 


FanaMi.      Tma. 


10 
6 
1 
4 
2 
2 
6 
2 


1,400 

1,400 

200 

800 

700 

700 

2,100 

1,000 


Total.. 


59        17,350 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  300  furnaces  before  mentioned,  had  now 
dwindled  to  59,  making  17,350  tons  annually,  or  not  quite  30nO  tons  to 
each  furnace. 

In  1760,  Mr.  John  Smeaton  put  in  operation,  at  the  Carron  Iron  Works, 
in  Scotland,  blowing  cylinders ;  an  invention  which,  by  increasing  the 
power  of  the  blast,  increased  the  product  of  the  establishment  using  it. 

In  1775,  commenced  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  iron  manu&c- 
tiffe.  Mr.  Watt's  improved  steam-engine  then  came  into  use,  for  pump- 
ing water  fit»m  the  mines,  and  for  blowing  furnaces.  In  1783,  Mr.  Cort 
obtained  two  patents,  one  for  the  process  called  puddling,  and  the  other  for 
rolling  machines.  These  advantages  led  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  iron. 

In  1788,  there  were,  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  26  charcoal  fur- 
naces,  making  14,500  tons ;  59  coke  furnaces,  making  53,800  tons ;  total 
furnaces,  85 ;  total  tons,  68,300. 
-In  1796,  there  were,  in  all,  121  furnaces,  making  125,079  tons. 

In  1806,  an  accurate  return  was  made  to  Parliament,  which  showed  the 
ibllowing  result:  222  coke  fiimaces,  making  250,406  tons;  11  charcoal 
furnaces,  making  7,800  tqns  ;  total  furnaces,  283  ;  total  tons,  258,206. 

In  1823  and  1830,  returns  were  made,  which  show  a  great  increase  as 
CfHnpared  with  1806 : — 


8tafibrdshire 

Shropahite.. ...; 

Rest  of  En£;land ., 

Wales,  (ezdusive  of  North  Wales,).. 
Scotland 


Fnroacei. 
84 
38 
43 
72 
22 


Toflf. 
133,590 

57,993 

43,728 
182^5 

24,500 


1810. 


FunmcM. 

123 

48 

49 

113 

27 


Tom. 
212,604 

73,418 

52,252 
277,642 

37,500 


Total 259        442,066 


360        653,416 


Let  us  now  bring  these  statistics  of  progress  into  one  table : — 


Yean. 

1740.. 
1788.. 
1796.. 
1806.. 


Funwccs. 

59 

65 

121 

233 


Tods. 
17,350 

68,300 
125,079 
258,206 


Yean. 

1823.. 
1830.. 
1839.. 
1841.. 


Furoaeee. 
259 
360 
378 


*442.066 
•653.416 
1,347,790 
1,387^1 


It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  matiufikcture  of  iron,  in  Great  Britain, 
has  now  reached  2,000,000  tons.  In  Scotland,  the  manufecture  \i^8  found 
to  have  trebled  in  six  years,  prior  to  1845.  At  the  beginning  of  June, 
1846,  there  were  in  Wast,  in  Scotland,  95  furnaces  ;  out  of  bhist,  35 ; 

■  '      -  ■  ■  ■        .     ■  . 

•  ExdoeiTe  of  North  Wales,  which,  for  1823,  ia  estimated  at  10,000  tons,  and,  for 
1830,  at  25,000.  v,        ««,       , 
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£ 
9 

9. 

16 

4 

15 

1 
7 

d. 
3 
7 
5 
0 
51 

Tean. 

1809     

£ 
5 
6 
6 

7 

«. 

9 

9 

10 

18 

)0 

8 

1813 /... 

10 

3 

1819..., 

0 

5 
5 

If  imported  in  British  shipe  ; 
and  if  in  foreign  ships 
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making  a  total  of  130.  The  furnace^  in  blast,  at  that  time,  produced  an 
average  of  110  tons  per  week*  each,  or  at  the  rate  of  548,400  ^ns  a  year 
for  all.   . 

The  cpiantity  of  iron  imported  into  Great  Britiun,  in  1839,  was  24,360 
tons,  the  most  of  whicli  came  from  Sweden. 

The  British  duties  on  foreign  bar  iron  have  been  as  follows : — 

Per  too.  Per  ton. 

Years. 

1783 

1797 

1803 ^ 

1805 

1806 

In  1825,  the  duty  on  foreign  bar  iron  was  reduced  to  j£l  lOtL 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  high  duties  imposed  for  so  long  a  period 
on  foreign  iron,  had  a  great  influence  in  promoting  the  iron  manufacture 
in  Great  Britain.  Exertion  was  called  forth,  and  ingenuity  was  stimu- 
lated, until  this  department  of  business  acquired  a  strength  which  enabled 
it  to  stand  against  the  world.  When  this  position  had  been  attained,  and 
the  iron  manufacture  had  risen,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  government, 
to  a  point  at  which  it  could  defy  all  competition,  the  restrictive  duties  were 
materially  reduced. 

The  hot  blast,  (one  of  the  most  important  inventions  in  the  history  of 
the  iron  manufacture)  was  first  suggested,  in  1829,  by  Mr.  Neilson,  of 
Glasgow,  who  took  out  a  patent  This  discovery,  being  found  of  greater 
value  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  on  account  of  some  peculiarity  of  the 
Scotch  coal,  greatly  increased  the  iron  manu&cture  of  that  country.  A 
Scotch  manumcturer,  in  writing  on  the  subject,  pronounces  the  hot  blast 
^  oiie  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  metallurgy  of  the  present  age." 

In  1838,  Mr.  Crane,  an  iron-master  in  South  Wales,  made  known  to 
the  British  Association  that  he  had  succeeded  in  applying  the  hot  blast  to 
the  anthracite  coal  with  complete  success !  This  step  in  the  progress  of 
discovery  opened  a  new  world  ia  Pennsylvania.  The  news  of  it  made 
known  to  us  the  great  design  of  our  vast  anthracite  coal  deposits. 
,  We  are  now,  therefore,  led,  by  a  natural  transition  in  this  historicid 
sketch,  to  give  an  account  of  the  iron  interest  of  Pennsylvania.  In  doing 
diis,  we  shall,  of  course,  give  prominence  to  the  anthracite  iron  manufac- 
ture, because,  in  this  department,  our  State  enjoys  unrivalled,  and  almost 
exclusive  advantages.  We  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  obtained  copious 
statistics,  showing  the  wonderful  progress  and  present  extent  of  this  branch 
of  business  in  this  State  ;  and  the  exhibition  which  we  shall  be  enabled 
tp  make,  will  convince  our  readers  that,  if  it  were  not  insufferably  vain  in 
any  State  of  our  sisterhood  to  assume  the  title  of  Empire,  such  priority 
would  clearly  belong  to  Pentisylvania. 

We  commence  with  a  statement  which  we  have  prepared  from  the 
United  States  census  of  1840.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  statistics  in 
that  census  are  far  from  being  of  a  satis&ctory  character,  incompeteat 
persons  having  been  employed  to  obtain  them.  But  as  we  have  nothing 
more  authentic  for  that  date,  we  resort  to  the  census,  as  affording  informa- 
tion which  may  be  considered  as  at  least  a  basis  for  a  general  estimate : — 
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OAST 

No.  of 
Nuae  of  eoonty.  furnftoet. 

Adaras. 3 

Alleghany 38 


ArmBtroDg.. 

Beaver- 

Bedford 

Berks 

Bradford 

BuUer 

Centre 

Chester 

Clinton.. 

Clearfield 

Columbia.... ., 

Crawford. 

Cumberland.... 

Dauphin.. 

Delaware^.... 

Erie 

Fayette 

Franklin..., 


3 

4 
9 
11 
9 
3 
7 
3 
9 
1 
9 
2 
6 
3 
1 
1 
9 
8 


Huntingdon. 20 

Indiana............?...  1 

Lancaster 11 

LebanoD^^ 3 

Lehigh. 1 

Luzerne » 6 

Lycoming 4 

Mercer» 4 

Mifflin 4 

Montgomery 4 

Northampton. 6 

Perry 8 

Philadelphia 3 

Schuylkill 4 

Somerset.. 1 

Union 2 

Venango , 16 

Warren 3 

York. •   4 


noik  BAA  noib 

Tom    Bloom*ri6i,   Tom 
prodooedL    foife*,    prodneed. 
roUinc-m**. 
60 
6,584  13    ! 

1,031 
260 
7,765 


Tom  con-  No.  of  men, 
noMd.       iBdadinf 


Capital  ift. 


45 

625 

7,500 

1,619 

1,692 

T,306 

100 

2,830 

3,000 

100 

100 

1,800 

3,810 

13,855 

80 

6.912 

3,120 

600 

870 

600 

59 

1,904 

1,150 

3,523 

2,951 

287 

2,109 

'355 

6,546 

30 

5,113 


2 

36 


9 
10 

4 




40 

10 

28,100 

74,187 

1,305 

•.....• 

1,052 

141 

201 

28 

8,398 

14,497 

821 

6,569 

42,245 

1,185 

20 

8 

•  ..«..• 

1,175 

25 

10.110 

20,400 

603 

2,031 

8,677 

245 

663 

10,598 

905 



"2,006 

80 

•....»• 

125 

10 

2,150 

10,600 

400 

466 

5,537 

224 

...•••• 

150 

12 

•*....• 

150 

20 

3  703 
11  1,125 
27    14,093 


1 

14 

3 

1 
1 
3 

'2 
5 
4 

2 

1 
3 
1 
1 

1 


30 

2.090 

297 

3,000 

86 

270 

"600 
•610 

910 
1,300 
1,752 

365 
20 

150 

208 

i.'ii's 


4,050 

8,653 

39,367 

170 

16,525 

6,108 

4.714 

955 

1,230 

126 

3,365 

17,200 

6,227 

16,152 

4,650 

8,942 

50 

427 

10,120 

18 

15,200 


292 

518 

1,357 

19 
784 
231 

93 

88 
125 

11 
207 
284 
164 
339 

25 

138 

9 

39 

462 

7 

308 


$10,000 

931,000 

48,000 

30,000 

253,000 

655,644 

1,800 

16,500 

98,000 

198,000 

360,000 

80,006 

7,500 

110,000 

120.000 

20,000 

15.000 

70,000 

258,500 

780,100 

18,000 

420,500 

233.000 

20,500 

43,000 

283,000 

4,712 

144.500 

100,000 

95,000 

303,150 

314,050 

107,000 

i.eoo 

22,000 

232,000 

3,660 

73.655 


Total 213    98,395        169    87,244        357,903    11,522    ♦7,781,471 

In  connection  with  4he  account  of  the  British  iron  trade,  we  give  the 
following  statement  (which  those  who  are  familiar  with  this  subject  will 
regard  as  a  very  important  one)  of  ihe  prices  of  merchant  bar  iron,  in 
Liverpool,  for  a  period  of  forty-one  consecutive  3^ar8.  We  invite  special 
attention  to  this  table.  It  reveals  some  facts,  which  the  advocates  of  free 
trade  must  acknowledge  to  be  remarkable,  and  for  which  they  may  find  it 
difficult  to  account  It  appears  that,  as  the  duties  advanced,  prices  of  iron 
declined,  and  that  this  sequence  was  invariable.  When  the  manufacture 
became  extensive  and  independent,  the  duties  were  reduced ;  and  prices 
materially  advanced,  until  they 'are  now  nearly  double  what  they  were 
when  the  duties  were  at  the  highest  point : — 
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AX  AOOOUIIT^F  THB  8EU.I1IO  PUCI  Of  SMSLISH  ttEROHAlIT  BAS 
YEUt  1806  TO  1846,  BOTH  UfGLVSIVB*  A3  VVtMaOU}  BY 


£   $.4. 


Price 

T«tr.     IfoDth.  J 

1806— May 17  10  0 

July 17    0  0 

Nov 16    0  0 

1807— Feb. 17   0  0 

March. 1610  0 

July. 16   0  0 

Aug 15  10  0 

Sept 15    0  0 

1808— SepL 14  10  0 

1809— Jan.... 15  10  0 

Feb 16   0  0 

March 15    0  0 

Sept 14  10  0 

Oct 14    5  0 

1810— Jan 14  10  0 

June 14   5  0 

Sept 14    0  0 

Oct 15    0  0 

1811— Aug 14  10  0 

Sept 14    0  0 

1812— May 13  13  0 

June. 13   5  0 

July. 1310  0 

Oct.  l8t...,  13    5  0 

Oct  22(1...  12  15  0 

Dec 13   0  0 

1813— Feb. 12  10  0 

April 12   5  0 

June. 12   0  0 

Dec 13    0  0 

1814— Feb 13  10  0 

Marfch 13   0  0 

AprU 1310  0 

May 14    0  0 

June 1315  0 

Aug 13  10  0 

Nov. 13    5  0 

1815— Feb 13  10  0 

May 13    0  0 

June 12  10  0 

June  30....  12    0  0 

July 11  10  0 

Aug. 11    0  0 

Dec 1110  0 

1816— March 11    0  0 

April 10  15  0 

June. 10  10  0 

July 10    0  0 

July. 9  15  0 

Aug 9  10  0 

Oct 9    00 

Oct 8  15  0 

1817— Feb. 8  10  0 

March 9  10  0 

July..., 10  10  0 

Aug 12    0  0 

Oct 13    0  0 

1818— Feb. 12  15  0 

April 1115  0 

May 11    5  0 


Price  I 


)  per  too. 

Year.     Mootb.  £    $.  i. 

1818— June. 10  15  0 

Aug. 10    0  0 

Sept 1110  0 

Dec 12  10  0 

1819— May :  11  10  0 

June 11    0  0 

1820— March 10  10  0 

June 9  10  0 

1821— Jan. 9    00 

Feb 8  15  0 

March 9  10  0 

June 815  0 

Aug 8  10  0 

1822— Jan, 8    06 

June 810  0 

1823— July.., 8   00 

Nov... 8  10  0 

1824— Jan 8  15  0 

July 9  15  0 

Sept, 10    0  0 

Oct.  4th 11    0  0 

Oct  18th...  1110  0 

Oct.S3d....  13   0  0 

Nov.  24th.  12  10  0 

Dec 13    0  0 

1825-^aii 14    0  0 

Feb 15    0  0 

March 14  10  0 

April 14   0  0 

Aug. 13   0  0 

Aug- 12  10  0 

Sept ,  1110  0 

1826--Jan U    0  0 

April 1010  0 

May 9  10  0 

Oct 10    0  0 

1827— March 9  10  0 

April 8  15  0 

July 9  10  0 

Dec 9    50 

1828— Jan. 9    00 

March 8  15  0 

April 8  10  0 

April 25th.  8    50 

May. 8    00 

Oct 8    50 

Dec 7  15  0 

1829— April. 7  10  0 

June 7    5-0 

Aug 7   00 

Oct 6  15  0 

Dec 612  6 

1830— March 6  10  0 

June 615  0 

Oct 6  10  0 

Nov. 6    50 

1831— May 6   26 

June 6    00 

Oct 5  17  6 

Dec 6   50 


ntoir,  m  uvbrtoql,  ntoM  the 

MBSSBS.  JBVOHS,  SOUS  &  CC     ' 

Price  per  too. 
7etr.     Mooth.  £   §.  d. 

1832— May 5  15  0 

Aug. 5  10  0 


Nov... 


5  15  0 

Dec........  6    50 

1833— Fek- 615  0 

April 7   00 

Sept 7   50 

Oct 7  16  0 

1834— April 7  12  6 

May.. 7    00 

Aug. 6  12  6 

Sept 610  0 

1835— Feb. 6   76 

March 610  0 

June 6    76 

Aug.  lat.,..  6   50 

Aug.  3l8t .  6  10  0 

Sept  16th.  7    00 

Oct  1st...  7  10  0 

Nov.  30tb.  8    00 

Dec  8th....  8    50 

1836— Jan 10  10  0 

April26th.  1110  0 

July 11    5  0 

Oct 11    0  0 

Nov. 10  15  0 

Dec 10  10  0 

1837— Feb.- 10   5  0 

March 9  15  0 

May. 9    00 

June 8  10  0 

July... 7   50 

Aug. 6  15  0 

Aug.  15th.  7   50 

Aug.  19th.  8   00 

Aug.  3l8t.  8  15  0 

Sept.. 9  10  0 

Dec 9  15  0 

1838-Jan 9  10  0 

Dec 9  15  0 

1839— Jan. 10    5  0 

May 10    0  0 

June 9  15  0 

Sept 9  10  0 

1840— Jan 9    00 

Dec 8   00 

1841— April 7  15  0 

1842-^an 6  10  0 

Dec 6    56 

1843— April 5   00 

June 410  0 

1844— Jan 5   00 

April  18tfa.  5  10  0 

May  let...  6   60 

Oct.  3d....,  510  0 

Dec.  3d....  515  0 

Dec. 20th..  6    00 

1845— Jan.  2d....  610  0 

Feb.  3d....  7  10  0 

March  3d...  9   00 
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Prie*t 


Bt  par  too. 

Tear.      Month.  £    «.  d. 

1845— March  2801  10   0  0 

May  3d....  910  0 

MaylStk.  9    00 

June  3d....  810  0 

Aug.  4th..  7  15  0 

Sept.  3d...  8   00 


PricoE 


Mpertoa, 

Yew.      Month.  £    $.  i. 

1845-Sept.  18th.  8    5  0 

Bept.26th.  815  0 

Nov.  4th.*  9    00 

1846-*Jaii 9   00 

Feb 9   50 

April 9    00 

Tke  foUowing  duties  were  imposed  upon  fbreign  iron,  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  in — 


Tom.      Mooth.  JTm.  d, 

1846— May 8  15  0 

June... 8  10  d 

July..- 815  0 

Aug.... 9    00 

Oct.-, 9   30 

Dec. 9    50 


£      0.     d. 

1803., 4      4      4J 

1804 4  17      1 

1805 5      10 

1806  to  1808 5      7      5J 

1809  to  1812 5      9    10 


£  9.  i, 

1813  to  1818 6  9  10 

1819  to  1825 6^  10  0 

If  imported  in  3riti^  ehips ; 

if  in  foreign  ships 7  18  6 


In  1825,  Mr.  Henries,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  proposed  a  con- 
siderable reduction  on  the  duties  on  forge  iron.  Mr.  Huskisson,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  offered  the  resolutions  for  these  alterations,  whieh 
were  carried,  and  the  following  duties  fixed,  on  the  5th  January,  1825 : — 

OU  duty.  PxtMiit  daty. 

Iron— In  bare  or  unwrought,  per  ton,  the  produce  of  any       x    i«.     A  £    $.    d- 

British  possession,  and  imported  from  fhence, 1      2    2  0      2    € 

In  bars  or  unwrought,  the  produce  ofany  ether  country,  p.  ton.        6    10    0  1     10    0 

Beibre  entering  upon  the  Pennsylvania  iron  trade,  we  will  give  place  to 
some  miscellaneous  information  of  an  interesting,  and,  perhaps,  curious 
description,  respecting  the  iron  trade  of  Russia,  Sweden,  Spain,  &c., 
which  must  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers.  The  works  of  Scrivenor  and 
other  writers,  from  Diiiich  we  derive  these  notices,  have  been  accessible 
to  very  few,  even  among  our  iron-roasters ;  and  we  think  that  the  infor- 
mation thus  furnished,  will  be  highly  acceptable  in  a  copununity  so  deeply 
interested  in  everything  connected  with  iron  and  its  manufacture. 

In  Russia,  iron  ores  have  been  known  from  time  immemorial,  but  we 
have  no  information  respecting  mining  operations  in  early  periods.  In 
15A9,  the  English  obtained,  by  treaty,  the  privilege  of  seeking  for  and 
smelting  iron  ore,^on  condition  that  they  should  teach  the  Russians  the 
art  of  working  this  metal,  and  pay,  on  the  exportation  of  every  pounds  one 
half-penny.  Peter  the  Great,  himself  wrought  in  the  iron  works,  before 
be  set  out,  in  1698,  on  his  first  journey  into  foreign  countries.  Remain- 
ing some  time  in  Saxony,  he  not  only  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
arts  of  mining,  but  requested  the  King  of  Poland  to  give  him  some  work- 
men, and  in  Uie  following  year  twelve  were  obtain^.  In  1719,  Lieut. 
CoL  Henning,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  travelled  through  several  coun- 
tries of  Europe  to  collect  infonnation  respecting  mines  and  foundries,  and 
on  his  return,  wire  manu&ctories,  forges  for  steel,  ^.,  were  set  up. 

All  iron  works,  erected  ^with  the  assistance  of  the  crown,  pay  a  tax  of 
about  six  cents  on  each  pood  of  raw  iron,  and  those  without  that  assistance, 
about  four-cents.  The  pood  is  36  English  pounds.  For  every  forge,  the 
owner  pays  the  crown  200  rubles  yearly,  or  about  $184. 

The  number  of  people  employed  in  some  of  the  iron  works,  in  Russia, 
is  astonishing.  At  the  crown  mines  of  Barnaul  48,000  boors  are  em- 
ployed. The  iron  works  of  the  Stroganof  &mily  have  about  them,  and  on 
the  district  belonging  to  the  family,  83,000  vassah  of  the  male  sex !  Many 
of  the  private  works  give  rise  to  villages,  which  are«  in  size  and  popula- 
tion, like  our  cities.  The  Barnaul  mines  afiford  some  ore  which  yiekis 
from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  iron ;  but  25  per  cent  is  more  common* 
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The  ex|>oits  of  iron  from  all  the  pqitta  of  Rossia,  except  thoee  of  the 
Caspian,  in  1798,  were  :^- 

Poodt.         Valoe  in  rablei. 

Bt  mnk 9,593,757  4,258,888 

Sorted o 491,575  901,464 

The  ruble  is  Ss.  Id.  dteriing,  and  is 'divided  into  100  copecs. 

In  1828,  there  were,  in  the  Russian  dominions,  19  foundries,  forgen^ 
and  mines,  belonging  to  the  crown ;  and  148  establishments  belonging  to 
private  families. 

The  exports  of  bar  iron  from  St  Petersburgh  to  America,  were  as  fol- 
lows, in  the  years  specified  :— 

Poodi.  Poodi.  Poedt. 

1783 6,615  I  1799 139,380  I  1797 119,968 

1785 38.618  |  1794 956,635  |  1804 978,964 

The  exportation  of  iron  from  Rusda,  has  been  upon  the  decline  since 
1784. 

In  1832,  there  were  exported  to  the  United  States,  803,508  poods  of 
bar  iron ;  and  in — 

Bar.  Sheet  Bar.  8Im«I. 

Poodi*  Poodt.  Poodt.  Pooda. 

1833 504,750  64,23411837 269,000  40,000 

1834 345,080  13,186 1  1838 970,000  36,593 

Sweden  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  iron.  In  1740,  there  were  496 
foundries  for  making  bar  iron  and  other  iron  manufactures,  which  produced 
40,600  tons.  In  that  year,  the  government  established  an  office  to  pro- 
mote the  production  of  iron,  by  lending  money  on  the  ore,  even  at  so  low 
a  rate  as  4  per  cent. 

In  1833,  there  were,  in  Sweden,  from  330  to  340  smelting  furnaces, 
producing  about  90,000  tons  of  pig  iron.  The  smelting  furnaces  are  li- 
censed for  a  particular  quantity.  'Aiese  licenses  are  granted  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Mines,  which  has  a  control  over  all  the  iron  works  and  mining 
operations.  The  iron-masters  make  annual  returns  of  their  manu&cture, 
which  must  not  exceed  their  privilege,  on  pain  of  the  overplus  being  con- 
fiscated. 

The  iron  mme  of  Dannemora  is  the  most  celebrated  in  Sweden.  It 
has  been  wrought  for  font  centuries,  and  still  yields  abundance  of  the  best 
iron  in  Europe.  It  was  first  wrought  as  a  silver  mine.  The  annual  yield 
of  this  mine  is  about  4,000  tons,  the  whole  of  which  is  sent  to  the  house 
of  Messrs.  Sykes,  in  Hull,  EngUnd,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Oreground  Iron,  taking  its  name  from  the  port  at  which  it  is  shipped. 
The  first,  or  best  mark,  is  L.,  which  sells  at  £40  per  ton ;  while  the  best 
Russian  mark,  the  C.  C.  N.  D.,  is  seldom  higher  than  £20  per  ton* 

The  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  Dannemora  iron  has  never  been 
explained.  Some  chemists  ascribe  it  to  the  presence  of  manganese.  Ber^ 
zeiius  attributed  it  to  the  presence  of  the  metal  of  Silicia ;  while  others 
suppose  it  to  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  process  employed. 

The  exports  of  iron  from  Sweden  to  the  United  States,  from  1830  to 
1838,  were  as  follows  : — 

Ban.     Other  iron. 

1830- 15,532  422 

183U 23,133  683 

1832. 90,002       1,999 

1833. 90,644  343 

1834. 19^18  987 


Btn.    OUieriroB. 

1835. 28,728        4T6 

1836.^... 27,349        560 

1837 10,709    151 

1838. 95,669   585 
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The  total  exports,  in  1838,  were  81,764  tons. 

Spain  has  iron  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  probably  more  ductile  than 
any  other.    But  Spain  has  never  manufactured  to  any  great  extent. 

An  ancient  writer  (Diodorus  Siculus)  says :  "  The  Celterberians  make 
weapons  and  darts  in  an  admirable  manner ;  for  they  buiy  plates  of  iron 
so  long  imder  ground,  until  the  rust  hath  consumed  the  weaker  part,  and 
so  the  rest  becomes  mote  strong  and  firm.  Of  this,  they  make  swords 
and  other  warlike  weapons ;  and,  with  these  arms  thus  tempered,,  they  so 
cut  through  everything  in  their  way,  that  neither  shield,  helmet,  nor  bone, 
can  withstand  them." 

The  quantity  of  iron  sent  from  Spain  to  Great  Britain,  from  1711  to 
1718,  averaged  1,560  tons  annually.  From  1729  to  1735,  the  average 
was  1,770  t(»s.  After  about  1750,  the  exportation  declined,  and  in  1795 
eeased  entirely.    No  iron  comes  to  the  United  States  from  Spain. 

Improvement  in  Steel. — An  eminent  London  cutler,  Mr.  Weiss,  has 
remarked,  that  steel  seemed  to  be  much  improved  when  it  had  become 
rusty  in  the  earth,  and  provided  the  rust  was  not  factitiously  produced  by 
the  application  of  acids.  He  accordingly  buried  some  razor  blades,  €sr 
nearly  three  years,  and  the  result  fully  corresponded  to  his  expectation. 
Analogy  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  might  hold  good  with  respect 
to  iron,  under  similar  circumstances.  So,  with  perfect  confidence  in  the 
justness  of  his  views,  he  purchased,  as  soon  as  opportunity  ofilered,  all  the 
iron,  amounting  to  fifleen  tons,  with  which  the  piles  of  the  London  bridge 
had  been  shod.  A  part  of  this  iron  had  become  extremely  and  beautifuUy 
sonorous,  and  possessed  a  degree  of  toughness  quite  unapproached  by 
common  iron,  and  was,  indeed,  an  imperfect  carburet.  It  produced  steeJt, 
of  a  quality  infinitely  superior  to  any  widi  which,  in  the  course  of  his 
business,  Mr.  Weiss  had  met ;  insomuch  that,  while  it  was  in  general  re- 
quest among  the  workmen  for  tools,  they  dema^nded  higher  wages  for 
working  it.  About  eight  tons  of  the  iron  was  found  to  be  of  this  quality. 
The  remainder  was  inferior,  in  consequence,  as  was  supposed,  of  its  hav- 
ing  been  less  favorably  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  agents  producing 
the  change. 

Having  given  a  brief  review  of  the  iron  trade  in  Europe,  we  return  to 
the  history  of  this  trade  in  the  United  States,  and  more  particularly  to  that 
of  Pennsylvania. 

In  Seybert's  Statistics,  prepared  from  official  documents,  he  states  that 
the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  United  States,  in  1810,  was  as  follows : — 
153furna%s,  making  53,908  tons  iron;  320 forges,  making  24,541  tons. of 
bar  iron  ;  316  trip-hammers  and  34  rolling  and  slitting-mills,  which  re- 
quired 6,500  tons  of  iron,  and  410  naileries,  in  whicb  15,727,914  pounds 
of  nails  had  been  made.  The  value  of  these  manufactures  was  $14,364,526. 

In  1818,  there  were  in  Pennsylvania,  44  blast  furnaces,  68  forges,  and 
175  naileries. 

In  1830,  a  convention  of  manufacturers  of  iron  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  in  answer  to  a  call  made 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  They  prepared  the  following  state- 
ment, which  is  believed  to  be  as  precise  ami  accurate  as  any  statement  in 
reference  to  this  trade,  ever  laid  before  the  public : — 

iThe  committee  on  manufactures  of  iron,  appointed  by  (he  convention 
assembled  at  Philadelphia,  to  examine  the  returns  received,  in  answer  to  the 
circulars  addressed  to  different  individuals  engaged  in  that  branch  of  industiy, 
report  the  following  tabular  statement  as  the  remilt  ci  their  investigations : — 


1818. 

UM. 

No.          Tons 

Tom 

No.         Tom 

Tons 

Fnrnacat.  Pig  Iron. 

CuUngB. 

Furnaces.  Pic  Iron. 

5,5uO 

.      44      34,823 

3,693 

45      31,056 

.      11        1,733 

6,264 

10        1,671 

5.615 

.        5        3,247 

483 

6        3,163 

1.259 

3           400 

50 

3          538 

43 

1           450 

350 

7        5.400 

250 



1           450 

350 



3          590 

350 
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Penneylrania. 44 

New  hney 11 

Maqriand 

Virginia..... 

Delaware 

Ohio 

Missouri 

Total 63      29.653       10,840  73      42.868       13,273 

Oneiurnace  erecteJ  in  Pennsylvania  in  1830,  will,  in  1831,  make  1,100 
tons  of  pig  iron. 

In  addition  to  the  73  furnaces  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table,  from 
which  detailed  returns  had  been  received,  the  committee  had  information 
of  129  furnaces,  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  Tennessee,  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  and  Ohio, 
in  actual  operation ;  but  from  them  bad  then  received  no  returns.  Taking 
the  production  of  the  73  furnaces  from  whjch  returns  have  been  received, 
as  the  rate  for  estimating  the  whole,  and  the  following  would  be  the  result  ;*^ 

FaraaoM.        Piflroa.  CwUon.  Total  Tom. 

1828 192  90,368  33,036  123,404 

1830 202  118,620  36,728  155,348 

But  as  the  greater  part  of  the  furnaces,  not  included  in  the  returns,  are 
situated  in  districts  where  but  few  castings  are  made,  the  committee  have 
not  felt  authorized  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  castings  made  at  them  at 
more  than  about  5  per  cent  of  their  entire  production,  which  would  give 
the  following  proportions  and  results : — 

Furnaos.  Piflron.  Oastbts.  Total  Tom. 

1828 192  108,564  14,840  123,404 

1830 202  137,075  18,273  155,348 

From  the  best  information  the  committee  have  been  able  to  collect  on 
this  sulject,  they  estimate  that  of  the  pig  iron  made  in  these  years,  about 
10,000  tons  per  annum  have,  upon  an  average,  been  converted,  in  the  air 
fiimaces  and  cupolas,  into  castings,  leaving  to  be  manufactured  into  bar  iron — 

In  1828,  of  pig  iron,  98,564  tons,  making  of  bars,  70,403  tons. 

In  1830,  "        127,075    «        "  «    90,768    " 

And  which  quantities  severally  correspond,  with  remarkable  propor- 
tional accuracy,  with  the  returns  from  132  forges,  which  accompanied  the 
returns  from  the  73  furnaces  first  mentioned*  In  East  Jersey,  in  a  part 
of  Connecticut,  in  a  large  district  of  New  York,  and  in  Vermont,  bar  iron 
is  extensivclv  made  by  the  process  technically  denominated  '*  blooming," 
or  by  a  single  operation  from  the  ore,  without  the  intervention  of  the  blast 
furnace,  llie  returns  already  received,  justify  the  committee  in  putting 
down  this  description  of  bar  iron,  for  the  year  1828,  at  5,341  tons ;  1830, 
5,853  tons,  of  which  2,197  tons  were  East  Jersey,  making  a  total  of  bar 
iron  for  1828,  of  75,744  tons ;  1830,  96,621  tons,  and  the  entire  quantity 
of  iron,  in  its  first  stage,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

1828.  1810. 

Pig  iron „ ^ons        108,564  137.075 

Castings  from  blast  furnaces 14,840  18,273 

Bloomed  bar  iron,  for  the  yean  respectively,  reduced  to  pig 

iroDi  at  28  cwts.  to  the  ton  of  bar 7,477  8,194 

Total  iron,  in  pigs  and  castings ^ 130»881  163,543 
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Total  increase  of  aU  kinds  of  iron  im  two  years,  very  nearly  25  per  cent. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  value  of  the  above  iron,  the  com- 
mittee have  taken  the  average  at  Uie  principal  sea-ports,  and  those  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Cincinnati,  and  have  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  bar  iron 
made  in  the  United  States,  is  sold  in  the  Western  mai^ets.  The  propor- 
tion may  be  greater,  which  would  increase  the  entire  value. 

In  1828,  the  average  price  of  American  hammered  iron,  in  the  principal 
cities  east  of  the  Susquehannah,  was  $105,  and  at  Pittsburgh  and  Cincin- 
nati, $125 ;  the  average,  estimated  as  above,  would  be  8ll8|.  In  1830, 
die  prices  were  990  and  $100,  giving  an  average  of  996|.  Castings 
from  the  blast  flmmces  are  valued  at  1^0,  although  many  sell  higher,  and 
from  the  air  furnace  and  cupola  at  4^  cts.  per  lb.,  which  is  ceiUinly  not 
above  the  average  riite. 

At  these  prices  the  aggregate  value  of  the  iron  made  in  1828,  would 
be  $10,861,440,  and  in  1830,  $11,444,410. 

Increase  in  market  value,  in  two  years,  less  than  5|  per  cent. 

In  November,  1831,  the  friends  of  domestic  industry  held  a  convention 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  making  their  report  on  the  iron  trade, 
availed  themselves  of  the  information  fturnished  by  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention of  1830,  which  they  pronounced  as  ^  precise  and  accurate  as  any 
that  had  been  submitted  to  the  public."  They  added  some  new  informa- 
tion, of  which  we  take  several  items.  In  1828,  an  addition  was  made  to 
the  duty  on  hammered  iron,  of  $4  40  per  ton,  and  on  rolled  iron  of  $7, 

In  the  following  year,  the  price  fell  to  $114},  and  in  1830,  to  $96|  per 
ton ;  showing  a  decline,  in  two  years,  of  $21 1  per  ton,  in  consequence  of 
competition  here,  for  there  was  no  corresponding  decline  abroad.  The 
prices  of  iron  at  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati,  at  different  periods,  furnish 
data  for  important  inferences.  In  the  years  1818,  '19,  '20,  bar  iron  in 
Pittsburgh  was  sold  at  from  $100  to  $200  per  ton.  In  1831,  the  price 
was  $100  per  ton.  In  1820,  axes  were  $24  per  dozen ;  lA  1831,  $12. 
At  least  600  tons  of  iron,  made  in  Pittsburgh,  were  manufactured,  in  1831, 
into  various  articles,  in  that  city.  There  were  then  eight  rolling  and  slit- 
ting-mills  in  Pittsburgh.  TMrty-eight  new  furnaces  had  been  erected, 
since  1824,  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  part  of  Ken- 
tucky bordering  on  the  Ohio  river.  The  quantity  of  iron  rolled  in  Pitts- 
burgh, was,  in  1828,  3,291  tons ;  1829,  6,217  ;  1830,  9,282,  bemg  an 
increase  of  nearly  200  per  cent  in  two  years. 

In  Cincinnati,  from  1814  to  1818,  bar  iron  was  from  $200  to  $220  per 
ton;  in  1826,  bar  iron  assorted,  $125  to  $135;  1828,  $115  to  $125; 
1831,  $100  to  $110. 

In  1842,  when  the  great  tariff  question  was  occupying  a  large  share  of 
the -public  attention,  a  convention  of  iron-masters  assembled  at  Harris- 
burgh.  Committees  from  various  parts  of  the  State  prepared  with  great 
labor  a  mass  of  valuable  information  relating  to  the  iron  manu&cture ; 
showing  the  number  and  product  of  the  iron  works  in  Pennsylvania,  at 
that  timid,  the  number  of  hands  employed,  and  the  consumption  of  various 
articles  of  produce  a^  merchandise,  in  consequence  of  these  operations. 
The  intention  was  to  show  the  effect  of  the  prosperity  of  our  manufactures 
in  creating  a  home  market.  These  results  are  embodied  in  the  following 
interesting  tabular  statement : — 
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The  discovery  of  the  anthracUe  process  of  smeltiDg  iron  ore,  was,  as 
we  have  already  remariced,  an  event  of  the  highest  importance  to  Penn- 
sylvania. On  the  18th  of  January,  1840,  a  dinner  was  given  at  Pottsville, 
by  W.  Lyman,  Esq.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  having  successiuUy  introduced 
this  process.  At  that  dinner,  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  made 
the  following  forcible  and  appropriate  remarks,  which  will  be  responded  to 
by  every  true  Pennsylvanian : — 

*'  And  this,  after  all,  b  the  great  mystery-^he  substitution  of  what  is 
called  the  hot  blast  for  the  cold  blast.  Let  us  see  the  changes  which  this 
simple  discovery  is  destined  to  make.  As  long  as  the  iron  ores  and  the 
coal  of  the  anthracite  region  were  incapable  of  fusion,  the  ores  were  en- 
tirely useless,  and  the  coal  nearly  unavailable  for  manu&otures  ;  while,  as 
the  disappearance  of  the  timber  made  charcoal  very  expensive,  the  iron  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  was  comparatively  s|nall  in  quantity,  and  high  in 
price,  and  the  defective  communication  with  the  interior  made  its  trans- 
portation very  costly.  The  result  was,  that  with  all  the  materials  for  sup- 
plying iron  in  our  own  hands,  the  country  has  been  obliged  to  pay  enor- 
mous sums  to  Europeans  for  this  necessary.  In  two  years  alone,  1836-7, 
the  importations  of  iron  and  steel  amounted  to  upwards  of  $24,000,000* 
The  importations  for  the  last  five  years  have  been  about  949,000,000.  It 
is  especially  mortifying  to  see  that  even  in  Pennsylvania,  there  have  been 
introduced,  within  the  last  seven  years,  exclusive  of  hardware  and  cutlery, 
nearly  80,000  tons  of  iron,  and  that  of  these  there  were  about  40,000  tons 
of  railroad  iron,  costing,  probably,  $3,500,000.  Nay,  this  very  day,  in 
visiting  your  mines,  we  saw,  at  the  very  farthest  depths  of  these  subter- 
ranean passages,  that  the  very  coal  and  iron  were  brought  to  the  mouth 
of  the  mines  on  rail-tracks  of  British  iron,  manu&ctured  in  Britain,  and 
sent  to  us  from  a  distance  of  3,000  miles.  This  dependence  is  deplorable. 
It  ought  to  cease  forever ;  and  let  us  hope  that  with  the  new  power,  this 
day  acquired,  we  shall  rescue  ourselves  from  such  a  costly  humiliation. 

*•  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  not  thus  to  throw  away  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence, which,  in  these  very  materials,  has  blessed  us  with  a  profusion 
wholly  unknown  elsewhere.  The  United  States  contain,  according  to  the 
best  estimates,  not  less  than  80,000  square  miles  of  coal,  which  is  about 
sixteen  times  as  much  as  the  coal  measures  of  all  Europe.  A  single  one 
of  these  gigantic  masses,  runs  about  900  miles,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ala- 
bama, and  must  of  itself  embrace  50,000  square  miles,  equal  to  the  whole 
sur&ce  of  England  proper*  Confining  ourselves  to  Pennsylvania  alone — 
out  of  fifty.four  counties  of  the  State,  no  less  than  thirty  have  coal  and 
iron  in  them.  Of  44,000  square  miles  which  form  the  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  are  10,000  miles  of  coal  and  iron,  while  all  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  have  only  2,000 ;  so  that  Pennsylvania  has  five  times  as  much 
coal  and  iron  as  the  country  to  which  we  annually  pay  eight  or  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  iron. 

^*  Again,  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  are  six  or  eight 
times  as  large  as  those  of  South  Wales.  Of  these  great  masses,  it  may 
be  said,  con&ently,  that  the  coal  and  iron  are  at  least  as  rich  in  quality, 
and  abundant  in  quantity  as  those  of  Great  Britain,  with  this  most  mate- 
rial distinction  in  their  mvor,  that  they  lie  above  the  water  level,  and  are 
easily  accessible,  while  many  of  the  mines  of  England  are  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  foet  below  the  sur&ce.  With  these  resources  you  would 
have  abundant  employment,  if  you  could  only  supply  the  present  wants  of 
the  country,  for  which  we  are  now  dependent  on  foreigners.    But  the 
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sphere  of  demand  is  every  day  widening  for  the  consumption  of  iron. 
The  time  has  come,  when  nothing  but  iron  roads  wi]l  satisfy  the  impa. 
tience  of  travellers,  and  the  competitioh  of  trade."     -    *        *        * 

'^  If  coal  and  iron  have  made  Great  Britain  what  she  is, — if  this  has 
given  her  the  power  of  400,000,000  of  men,  and  impelled  the  manufac- 
tures which  have  made  us,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  her  debtors,  why 
should  not  we,  with  at  least  equal  advantages,  make  them  the  instruments 
pf  our  own  independence  ?"  . 

The  following  information  is  derived  from  the  report  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  *'  Iron  and  Coal  Association  of  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia," at  a  convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1646. 

This  information  was  obtained  by  a  committee  of  the  association,  who, 
in  1845,  addressed  circulars  to  the  manufacturers  throughout  the  State,  so- 
liciting accurate  information  respecting  the  character  and  product  of  each 
establishment,  the  number  of  hands  employed,  &c.  &c.  The  data  thus 
obtained,  was  placed  by  the  association  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  arranged  and  embodied  in  a  ^'  Report  upon  the  Iron 
and  Coal  Trade  of  Pennsylvania,  and  their  effect  upon  Agriculture,"  in 
order  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  upon  the  great  importance  of  these  in- 
dispensable branches  of  our  national  industry,  without  which  a  nation  can 
never  be  entirely  independent,  either  in  peace  or  war.  Iron  and  coal 
being  the  chief  agents  of  civilization  and  happiness,  exercise  a  boundless  > 
influence  on  the  human  race. 

We  continue  the  tables  showine  the  number  of  furnaces,  forges,  and 
rolling-mills  in  Pennsylvania,  and  their  product  in  1846 : — 

THIKTV-TWO  ROLLUfO-MILLS  AKD  MAIL-FACTORISS. 

Boiler  SbMt 
NuneiofWoAt.         Location.  Proprietor*.  Bar  iron,  plate,    iron.     Nails.  Hands. 

Pittsburgh H.  S.  Spang  &  Co......      900    150    150       800  100 

"        Shoenberger  &  Co 3,000     150 

"        Lyon,  Shorb  &  Co 2,000    250    250       500  150. 

•*        BiaselifcCo 2,200     1,000  210 

„., <•        Miltenbeiger 1,500     ....     80 

"        Laurcntz  &  Co 2,000     ' 100 

**        Kings,  Higbee  &  Co....      500 1,000  80 

••        Smith,  RoyerA.  Co. 500     1,000  80 

W.Brandy  wine  Chester  county, 400    11 

Cain "         *•       200     12 

Triadelphia.....       «         «•       400    12 

Hibernia «         «•       400    .... 10 

Brandy  wine....       **         "       400    11 

Rokcby "         «•       ^^ 400 11 

Lowell "         "       300     ....    200         60  12 

Bellefonte Ceptre      "       Valentines  &  Thomas...      900     12 

Howard '*           "       Valentines,  Harris  &  Co       900     12 

Milesburg **           "       James  Irvin  &.  Co 900     12 

Eagle "          «       R.  Curtin  &  Sons 900*  12 

Fairview Cumbered"       O.  A- Heister....*. 700 300  35 

Duncannon....  Perry       "       W.  L.  Fisher 1,100     1,000  180 

Montalto Franklin"       S.  &.  H.  Hughes 500     100  25 

Conshohocken.  Montg'ry  •<       J.  Wood  &  Son 400     ....    200     30 

Norristown....        "        ••       Reeves  &  Whittaker. ....     1,000  50 

Reading Berks       «       Keim,  Whittaker&Co.    1,400     200  90 

Varfic Lancaster"       Coleman's  Estate 200     ....    200       600  40 

PhcBnixville*..  Chester    "       Reeves  &  Whittaker. 1,300  52 

Ma«)n'8« "         "       R.W.  Mason  &<:Jo 1,000  42 

LoweU» "         «       60  16 

Braodywine*..      «•         «* .„ 100  6 


•  Nail-^aeloriec 
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PRODUCT  OF  FIFTT-IOUR  FOBOES. 

NanMi.  Loeatioo.  Pioprieton. 

Bedford Bedford S.  King  &.  Co 

Hopewell "      D.  Loy  &  Co „.. 

Hopewell "      Milliken  &  Benedict. 

Maria,  3 *<      8hoenliei;ger  &  Co.... 

Martha ^      Shoenberger  &.  Co.... 

Dowell.... Berks.. J.  Sidel. 


Union "     George  Regan 

Rockland. «     A.  U.  Snyder 

Gibraltar,  3 •«     S.  Seyfort.„ 

NortbKiU "     Joseph  Seyfort. 

Coventry Chester ...•••«....... 

Springton **      

Hibcmia «* -..., 

MaryAnn **      ,. 

Pleasant  Garden.       « 

Beiiefonte ^.Centre Valentines  &  Thomas... 

Howard •• Valentines,  Harris  &,  Co. 

Milesburg **     James  Irvin  &- Co 

Eagle "     R.  Curtin  &  Sons 

Washington Clinton Irvin,  Pyle  &  Co.,.„ 

Catawissa Columbia. » 

Berwick "      , 

Liberty Cumberland..  H.  G.  Moser  &  Co 

Laurel "         „..,. 

Valley Franklin 

London " 


*•       Dunn  &  Bark 

"       S.&H.  Hughes 

•*       S.  D.  Paxton  &  Co 

8.  M.  Green  &.  Co 

S.  Royer 

H.S,  Spang 

Graham  &  McCamant.. 


Mount  Pleasant. 

Montolto 

Caledonia 

Barree. Huntington... 

Franklin 

iBtna 

Antes 

Juniata. "         ... 

Speedwell ....Lancaster.....  J.  Reynolds. 

White  Rock "       ......  J.  Alexander 

Vartic,  3 "       Coleman's  Estate 

Union Lebanon J.  B.  Weidman 

Monroe *♦       J.  B.  Seidell 

Freedom Miffljn Rawle  &  Hall 

Brookland. /......      *•    M.  Criawell  &  Co 

Rebecca. "    Rogers  &  Co 

Fio Perry. 

Berwick Schuylkill....  D.  Focht 

Hecla. "        ....  B.&  M.Jones 

Castle  Finn York Coleman's  Estate 

Spring. "   J.Harmer 

Woodstock **    H.  Y.  Slaymaker  4t  Co. 


Bar  iron. 
307 
200 
200 
2,061 
932 
300 


500 
450 
225 
325 
300 


900 
900 
800 
700 
300 


325 

250 


60 

900 
450 
800 
400 
1,225 


1,000 


200 
650 
700 
325 
450 


125 
"426 


140 
150 
100 


40 
100 
140 


200 
200 


100 
150 
200 

**206 

60 

60 

120 

500 

195 


250 
200 

200 


100 
100 
100 
250 
250 


The  report  says,  the  account  for  1846  will  therefore  stand  thus : — 


40 
30 
25 
107 
56 
25 
8 
20 
58 
40 
14 
15 
17 
17 
16 
45 
45 
45 
35 
40 
IS 
20 
^ 
40 
20 
20 
18 
40 
23 
60 
25 
60 
30 
58 
30 
20 
65 
25 
25 
33 
70 
17 
45 
25 
20 
45 
50 
40 


Charcoal  furnaces. . . . 
Anthracite  furnaces.. 


173,369  tons. 
16.487 


Furnaces  up  to  1842. 

New  Charcoal  furnaces,  since  1842.... 
New  Anthracite  furnaces,  since  1842. 


Furnaces  in  1846«>. 


189,856 

75,200 

103,000 

368,056 


Increase  on  old  fomaces. 37,971  tons. 

Increase  on  new  fumaees ^ •. „....    178,200 


Total  increase.. 


-216,171 
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More  than  100  per  cent  since  the  bill  of  1842.  Thie  prodigious  increase 
has  of  course  called  for  a  large  investment  and  employment  of  capital, 
which,  afler  much  reflection  a^  experience,  we  estimate  at  #47  per  ton, 
for  every  ton  of  charcoal  pig  metal  manufkctured.  This  would  therefore 
give,  on  75,200  tons,  93,534,400 ;  and  for  every  ton  of  anthracite  pig 
metal,  $26  per  ton,  •2,575,000— making  the  enormous  sum  of  96,109,400, 
invested  in  furnaces  akme,  since  1842.  The  aggregate  capital,  therefore, 
would  be  calculated  upon  the  same  estimate  : — 

Tom.  Capital. 

Charcoalfumaces,  previoos  to  184S 173,369  $8,148,343 

Anthracite  fumaoeB,  previous  to  1842 16,487  412,175 

New  Charcoal  furnaces,  since  18^ ,          37,971  3,534,400 

New  Anthracite  furnaces,  since  1842 •. 178,200  2,575,000 

Total,  316  furnaces 368,056       fl4,669,S18 

This  quantity,  368,056  tons,  at  $30  per  ton,  would  be  worth   (11,041,680 
It  is  probable  that  one-half  of  this  metal  is  converted  into 
bar,  hoop,  sheet,  boiler  iron,  and  nails,  at  a  cqet  of  at  least 

(50  per  ton  more... 9,201,400 

Capital  for  conversion,  at  $20  per  ton 3,680,560 

The  other  half  into  castings,  at  $20  per  ton 3^680,560 

Capital  for  conversion,  at  $10  per  ton 1,840,280 

Total  value  of  product,  and  capital  invested. $23,923,640  $20,190,758 

And  where  does  this  enormous  sum  of  money  go,  and  hew  is  it  expended? 
All  in  labor  and  agricultural  products ;  for  of  what  materials  is  iron  com- 
posed 1  Coal,  limestone,  iron  ores,  saod,  and  fire-clay,  almost  worthless, 
unless  converted  into  iron.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  producing 
the  above  iron,  would  be,  in  the  charcoal  operations,  one  man  to  every 
fwenty  tons,  and  in  the  anthracite,  one  man  to  every  twenty.four  tons  of 
pig  metal.  This  includes  all  the  miners  of  coal  and  limestone,  wood- 
choppers,  &c.  Upon  this  estimate,  there  would  be  employed— charcoal, 
12,428  ;  anthracite,  4,978 — 17,400.  Allowing  a  wife  and  four  children, 
as  supported  by  this  labor,  we  have  a  population  of  87,030.  To  which, 
if  we  add  the  labor  employed  in  its  conversion  into  bars,  hoops,  sheets, 
boiler-plates,  nails,  castings,  railway  iron,  &c.,  ^.,  which  would  more 
than  double  those  directly  dependent,  we  should  have,  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, 174,060  men,  women,  and  children.  But  when  we  look  still  fuither, 
at  the  labor  created  by  this  business,  in  railways,  canals,  dec.,  i^o  can 
.  estimate  it — ^both  of  man  and  horse  ?" 

In  1839,  the  iron  business  in  this  country  was  in  a  sound,  healthy,  and 
prosperous  condition,  and  from  its  importance  and  extent,  it  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  number  of  capitalists.  The  long-sought  discovery  made 
at  the  close  of  that  year,  of  using  anthracite  coal  Tor  smelting,  in  funaces 
and  rolling-mills,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  this  branch  of  business  i  and  it 
has  since  been  prosecuted  with  great  vigor  and  complete  success,  and  is 
destined'to  place  Pennsylvania  in  advance  of  all  her  sister  States,  anthra- 
cite coal  being  almost  exclusively  confined  to  this  State.  .  This  important 
discovery  aroused  the  energy  of  the  bituminous  coal  operators,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  State  the  process  of  coke  pig  iron,  which  has  so  long  and  so 
successfully  been  practised  in  England ;  and  which  has  diere  produced 
so  many  extensive  establishments. 

In  1841,  under  the  Compromise  Act,  the  duty  on  bar  iron  was  reduced 
$3  per  ton ;  and  on  pig  iron,  50  cents  below  the  duties  of  1839.     Owing 
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to  thie  over-produdion  of  iron  in  England,  m  1641,  and  the  ruinously  low 
prices  obtained  for  it,  an  effort  'was  made  to  induce  Congress  to  prevent 
that  act  from  going  into  effect,  as  the  result  of  such  a  reduction  of  duties 
would  paralyze  the  industry  of  this  country,  and  ruin  those  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  business.  This  effort,  as  it  is  well  known,  proved  unavaili^g^ 
and  the  prices  of  iron  declined  from  25  to  40  per  cent.  The  price  of 
American  bar  iron,  which,  in  1839,  was  $100  per  ton,  declined^  in  1842, 
to  $75  ;  blooms,  from  875,  to  $38a40,  and  pig  iron  from  $83,  to  $19a20 
per  ton.  The  consequence  was,  the  stoppage  of  most  of  the  furnaces, 
forges,  foundries,  rolling-mills,  and  work-shops ;  and  dismay  and  ruin 
spread  throughout  the  land,  and  labor  sought  employment  in  vain. 

So  wide-spread  and  universal  was  the  ruin,  that  Congress  was  induced 
to  pass  the  tariff  bill  of  1842,  which  has  since  so  materially  aided  in  ex- 
tending the  iron  trade. 

One  of  the  tables  embraced  in  the  above  report,  contained  a  list  of  the 
anthracite  furnaces.  To  this  list  we  have  added  ^e  new  works  erected 
during  the  past  year,  and  present  the  following  table  as  containing  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  these  furnaces  at  the  present  time,  with  their  annual  pro- 
duct. The  increase  in  this  State,  of  this  branch  of  the  iron  trade,  has  no 
parallel  in  history : — 

rENNBTLVANIA  AltTHBACrrB  FURITACES,  ERBCTED  SmCB   1839,  AVD  Uf  BLAST  IN   1847,  WITB 
Tmni   ANVUAL  PRODUCT. 

Names  of  Works.  Pn^riotors. 

AAentown Bevan  &  Humphreys* 

Birdsboro* E.  &  G.  Brooks 

Bloomsburg. Pazton,  Fisher  &,  Co , 

Conshohockeii Stephen  Col  well..... , 

Chickanalingo E.  Haldcman 

Heniy  Clay Eckert  &  Brother. 

Henry  Clay J.  Piatt 

Columbia .• J.  &  P.  Groves „ 

Haldeman P.  Haldeman , 

Harrisburgh David  R.  Porter , 

liackawanna Scranton  &  Co *... 

Lehigh  Crane  Iron  Company., Crane  Iron  Company , 

Lebanon........ « Coleman ,... , 

Lightstreet 

Montour  Iron  Works Montour  Iron  Company. 

Maucfa  Chunk. S.  &  W.L.  Richards 

J.  McDowell 

PhoQuiz  Works , Reeves,  Buck  &  Co 

Pioneer G.  G.  Pahner ,.^ 

William  Penn , Livingston  &  Lyman , 

Red  Point Samuel  R.  Wood.. 

Roaring  Creek. S.  R.  Wood..... . 

Shamojkin Sbamokin  Iron  Company 1 

Shawnee „....  Holmes,  Myers  &  Co 

Spring  Mill ^ Kunzi  &  Farr. ', 

St  Clair..... Burd  Patterson 

Sarah  Ann Porter  &  Stewart 

Valley , Pomeroy  &,  Harrison 

Total.. , ^ ^ 40    121,800 

017T  OP  BLAST. 

Eliiabetb,  at  South  Eaitoo,  can  prodaoe.. ,...^»,toiur       4,000 


No. 

Tons 
prodttosd. 

9 

7.000 

1 

1,750 

3 

8.500 

3.000 

2.500 

4,500 

1,750 

2,000 

1,500 

3,500 

2 

3.500 

3 

13.000 

2 

7,000 

. 

1,500 

15,000 

1,000 

1,500 

13,000 

1.800 

3,250 

3,750 

2.000 

2,500 

1.750 

2,500 

3,500 

2,000 

1,750 
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The  dfaibov^yy  of  the  process  of  making  autiiraeite  iron,  and  the  redueed 
price  at  which  it  can  be  rnamdhctured^  induced  a  number  of  capitalists  to 
pot  up  extensile  roHing-miUs* 

In  1845,*  the  first  bar  of  railroad  iron  was  mietnufaetured  in  ^e  United 
8tates«  Since  that  period,  various  establishments  have  gone  into  opera, 
tioii,  and  about  60,000  tons  can  now  be  manufactured  annually^ 

The  following  roUing-milis  have  been  erected  and  put  into  operation  in 
(his  State,  within  ihe  last  four  years.  The  annual  product,  and  the  kmd 
of  iron  manu&ctured  at  each  imll,  is  added  :— 

▲IITBBACnE  BOLLIlfO-llILLS. 
Namw  of  Workt.  Proprieton.  Species  made.  Toni. 

1    WDMtwIronWatfa,DwiUe    Miird<K*,Le»vitt4;Ca|  J^j/^^?,;;-    ^Jjooo 

S    Wilkeibwre * T.  T.  Payne Rail  and  Phite        eioOO 

3  HarriBbaiig^v Batiie Plate 1^00 

4  Piiiladelphia. » Thomas  Hunt Raila 2,000 

5  .     '*        ....* Robinson  &,  Verree Plate 1,200 

6  .      •* Leibert  &  Wainwright.     Rails..* 5,000 

7  •*        ^ Thomas  St,  Co Bar  &,  Rod....        2,000 

8  ** James  Rowland, 2 mills,    Plate&^Reond       4,500 

9  Manayunk..; B.  ^  C.  B.  Buckley Plate..; 500 

10  PhcBnixville Reeves,  Buck  &  Co Rails 12,000 

11  Norristown '  Moore  &  Hooven.. Merchant  Bar.  2,000 

12  Pottsgrove Potts MerchantBar.  2,000 

13  PineGrove Joseph  Baily. Plate 850 

14  Reading « BabatadLCa S  Ajde .....)  ,  ^^y. 

15  **        Jones&Co iSmalllron }     *'"^ 

16  "         SeyfortdtMcManus....     Bar&Nails...        2,500 

17  Little  Schuylkill Small  Iron....  500 

18  Lackawanna. Scranton&Co Plate&  Rails.        6,000 


Told  tons  prodncsdt..... , ^ 60,550 


Art.  n.— THE  AIEUCAM  AIT  VRIOI. 

**Thb  Akbkican  Abt  Umoif "  was  incorporated  hj  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  29th  dajr  of  January,  1844,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  fine  arts  throughout  the  United 
States ;  a  former  society,  which  had  been  organised  under  the  name  of 
^  The  Apolb  Assodation,"  having  been  merged  in  this  bodj.  By  the 
constitution,  it  is  placed  under  the  management  of  a  committee  who  are 

*  The  author  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Childs,  is  probably  nustaken  in  regard  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  firet  railroad  iron  in  the  United  States.  According  to  ftfr.  J.  F.  Tanner,  the 
secretary  of  the  Tredegor  Iron  Company  of  Virginia,  railroad  iron  was  firrt  manufactured 
at  the  works  of  that  company,  in  1837.  For  an  artide  from  a  stockholder  of  the  Trede- 
gor company,  on  this  so^ct,  see  Merchants'  Magaiiiie  for  May,  1847,  page  530. — ^ 

MsRCHAlfTS*  MaOAZINS. 

t  The  foregoing  article  on  the  Iron  Trade  was  originally  prepared  by  C.  G.  Childs, 
Esq.,  the  editor  of  the  **  Commercial  List,"  publidied  in  Philadelphia,  llie  Conunercial 
List  was  established  by  its  pitesent  editor  and  proprietor,  in  1835.  Mr.  Childs  has  been 
indefiitigaUe  in  his  exertions  to  add  to  the  Tahie  and  interest  of  his  journal,  and  has  sno- 
ceeded  iniumishing  more  statistical  information  than  perhaps  any  other  similar  publica- 
tion in  the  Union.  We  would  take  this  opportunity  of  adtnowledging  our  indebtedness  to 
Col.  Childs,  for  the  privilege  of  reproducing  the  present  paper  in  our  Magazine,  which,  it 
wHI  be  perceived  by  a  note  Cfn  a  former  page,  has  been  eopyc^ghted  by  Sie  author. — Ed. 

MsBCBAim'  MlOAZIHBr 
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not  professional  artists,  jet  who  have  in  cliarge  the  general  snpernsion 
and  direction  of  its  afikirs.  This  committee  are  empowered  to  purcimse 
such  works  of  art,  executed  by  the  artists  of  our  own  country,  at  home  or 
abroad,  as  they  deem  worthy  of  selection,  and  the  resources  ofthe  society 
will  warrant ;  to  appoint  sub-committees  and  such  honorary  secretaries 
and  other  agents  as  may  be  required ;  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  fix  their 
salf^ries,  and  to  adopt  the  most  proper  measures  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  design  of  the  association.  They  are,  moreover,  invested  with 
the  power  of  framing  a  code  of  laws  for  their  own  government,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution. 

The  fimds  which  are  obtained  by  the  individual  subscription  of  the 
members  are  applied  every  year  to  the  purchase  of  an  engraving,  and 
each  member  receives  a  copy  of  this  engraving  for  every  A\^  dollars  paid 
by  him  into  the  treasury.  The  surplus  of  the  money,  after  defraying  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  society,  is  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  na- 
tive works  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  are  annually  distributed  by 
lot — every  member,  for  each  sum  of  five  dollars  which  is  thus  paid  by 
him,  holding  a  share  in  the  distribution. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  society  thus  organized,  with  a  distinguished 
citizen  ofthe  commercial  metropolis  as  its  president,  a  picture  gallery  has 
been  opened  to  the  public,  without  charge,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  con- 
taining the  paintings  of  domestic  artists,  which  are  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. According  to  the  report  of  December,  1846,  the  society  had  4,457 
members,  1,224  having  been  added  during  the  last  year.  Besides,  the 
income  of  the  institution  has  grown  to  22,285  dollars ;  and  145  paint- 
ings, varying  in  price  from  $15  to  $600,  have  been  purchased  from  65 
artists,  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  association  has  en- 
rolled among  its  members  some  of  the  most  prominent  individuals  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  Unicm,  and  it  appears  to  be  commencing  its  career 
under  fevorable  auspices. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  our  own 
country  is  an  mteresting  subject  of  consideration,  and  we  need  only  to 
observe  the  causes  which  have  borne  upon  their  history  with  us  to  under- 
stand their  present  condition*  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  those  arts  are 
concerned,  we  start  upon  a  diflerent  basis  firom  that  of  the  monarchies  of 
the  old  world,  where  the  fine  arts  have  achieved  their  most  brilliant  tri- 
umphs. In  those  nations  constituting  the  ancient  seat  of  the  arts,  where 
they  in  feet  first  originated,  and  have  been  gradually  perfected  to  their 
present  state,  splendid  galleries  of  paintings  and  sculpture  have  sprung 
up  under  the  auspices  of  their  respective  governments,  or  of  individuu 
wealth.  Among  these  are  the  rich  collections  of  Italy  and  France,  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Spain,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  Europe,  besides  the  treasures  of  art  which  are  accumulated 
in  the  numerous  churches  and  cathedrals  of  that  portion  of  the  globe. 
The  consolidation  of  political  power  in  those  governments  which  have 
been  thus  enabled  to  patronize  the  arts,  in  the  establishipent  of  galleries 
and  in  the  decoration  of  palaces ;  the  perpetuation  of  estates  by  which 
the  best  works  of  art  have  been  accumulating  for  ages  in  the  hereditary 
seats  of  an  ancient  nobility ;  more  of  leisure  on  the  part  of  the  opulent, 
afilbrding  a  systematic  and  studious  cultivation  of  art  itself  for  its  own  sake, 
have  all  tended  doubtless  to  advance  the  progress  of  painting,  as  well  as 
architecture  and  sculpture.    With  us,  however,  circumstances  are  dififer- 
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ent.  Out  own  country  is  comparatively  hew,  and  it  is  but  a  little  more 
than  two  centuries  since  the  whole  domain  was  a  trackless  wilderness* 
The  population  which  compose  it,  have  been  placed  in  thi^t  condition  in 
which  they  have  been  impelled,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  necessity  of  exer- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  subsistence,  in  the  restless  and  active  pur- 
suits of  trade  and  commerce,  manufactures,  or  agricultural  enterprise. 
The  fine  arts  have  been  accordingly  patronized  by  but  a  few,  and  have 
been  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  public,  to  refer  to  the  arbitration  of  a  body 
which  its  devotees  nught  organize  for  themselves,  or  to  seek  in  other  coun- 
tries a  refnuneration  for  its  labors.  The  instability  of  private  fortunes, 
with  us,  and  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  accumulated  wealth,  have 
moreover  prevented  the  systematic  patronage  of  those  arts,  and  accord- 
ingly it  has  happened  that  a  genuine  work  of  the  more  distinguished  an- 
cient masters  has  seldom  strayed  among  us. 

In  the  larger  Cities  of  the  Union,  something  has  indeed  been  done  £ot 
the  purpose  of  evoking  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  The  gallery  of  the  Athe- 
naeum in  Boston,  the  American  Academy  of  Design,  in  New  York,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Academy,  as  well  as  a  few  private  collections,  have  ex- 
isted, in  which  some  of  the  best  pieces  of  sculpture  and  painting,  of  native 
.  production,  have  been  displayed ;  but  these,  we  believe,  have  been  estab- 
lished for  purposes  of' pecuniary  enterprise,  and  the  gratification  of  indi- 
vidual taste,  rather  than  for  any  public  object  The  national  government 
has,  moreover,  encouraged  to  some  extent  those  particular  branches  of 
art,  by  causing  to  be  executed  several  paintings,  illustrative  of  American 
history,  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  the  walls  of  the  capitol,  as  well  as  a 
statue  of  Washington,' which  is  now  at  the  seat  of  government  The  local 
governments  of  some  c^the  States  have  also  afiS>rded  some  encouragement 
to  the  same  cause.  This  policy  has,  however,  been  exercised  for  tempo- 
rary and  specific  objects,  and  not  from  motives  inducing  their  systematic 
and  uniform  patronage. 

But  notwithstanding  the  discouragements  to  which  we  have  alluded,  tbe 
progress  of  the  arts  with  Us  has  been  as  rapid  as  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected ;  and  we  have  produced  artists  who,  from  an  assiduous  study 
of  the  nmster-pieces  of  the  old  world,  have  earned  a  solid  and  lasting  repu- 
tation. Among  those  we  would  allude  first  to  the  name  of  Washington 
Allston,  who  may  be  considered '  perhaps  the  first  painter  that  our  own 
country  has  produced,  and  who,  in  any  age,  would  be  deemed  a  great  master. 
We  are  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  been  employed  to  execute  any  national 
piece  for  a  public  object;  yet  his  works  adorn  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished private  galleries  of  Europe.  It  may  not,  moreover,  be  gene^ 
rally  known,  that  his  ''Angel  Uriel  in  the  Sun,"  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Marquis  of  StafiTord,  induced  the  directors  of  the  British  Gallety  to 
present  to  the  artbt  the  sum  of  150  guineas,  as  a  token  of  their  approba- 
tion of  that  Work.  We  ought  not,  moreover,  to  forget  that  we  have  pro* 
duced  a  West  and  a  Stuart,  as  well  as  other  artists,  not  only  in  painting, 
but  in  sculpture  also,  who  have  embodied  a  lasting  fame  upon  the  glowing 
canvass,  and  in  the  ever-during  marble. 

The  benefits  of  the  judicious  and  liberal  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts 
are  apparent.  Through  their  aid  the  most  important  passages  of  history 
may  be  faithfully  preserved  upon  the  canvass,  in  a  visible  and  almost  in- 
destructible form ;  the  lineaments  of  illustrious  men  may  be  preserved ; 
the  countenances  of  departed  friends  may  be  made  our  companions  in  aH 
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the  colbis  of  life  and  liealth,  as  they  were  wonl  dailj  to-afipear  in  oar 
midst ;  the  most  piecious  gems  of  natural  scenery  may  be  transferred  t# 
our  parlor  walls,  there  to  glow  in  unfading  beauty ;  while  the  cold  marble, 
in  its  plastic  grace,  may  be  made  to  perpetuate  for  agea  the  most  perfect 
models  of  the  antique,  the  heroic  achieYenients  of  virtue,  and  the  features 
of  the  great  and  good.  Accoidingly,  we  think  that  the  fine  arts,  linked 
with  pure  principlei  should  be  encouraged  under  judicious  auspices,  as  the 
medium  through  which  the  circumstances  and  sentiment  of  history  may 
be  embodied,  and  the  countenances  of  eminent  individuals,  as  well  as  the 
mo^  perfect  specimens  of  scenic  beauty,  may  be  preserved  by  ihe  pencily 
or  in  the  form  of  sculpture. 

It  appears  that  the  principid  governments  of  Europe  systematically  en* 
courage  high  art,  and  it  can  hajrdly  be  doubted  that  eur  own  shocdd  like- 
wise do  so,  by  the  selection  of  th^  best  and  most  deserving  artists  for  the 
execution  of  national  wi^ks*  A  series  of  such  works  from  the  pencil  of 
such  men  as  Allston  or  West,  illustrating  the  national  history,  and  dec^aw 
ting  the  wiUls  of  our  public  edifices,  would  be  of  a  value  fiu*  exceeding 
their  cost,  and  objects  of  perpetual  interest  and  admiration  in  all  covning 
ages.  It  is,  however,  not  the  promiscuous  encetn«gement  of  the  aits  in 
general,  but  the  selection  <^ their  best  pieces,  that  wUl. secure  the  greatest, 
advantages.  .  In  every  department  of  enterprise  there  are  doubtless  many 
aspirants,  who,  from  a  spirit  of  self-exaggeration,  often  receive  less  of  at* 
tantion  than  they  expect,  and  hj  consequence  deem  their  efiRirts  overlookedt 
and  themselves  the  objects  of  neglect.  Let  a  discriminating  public  taste 
and  judgment  act  upon  the  labors  of  those  aspirants,  through  the  agency 
of  such  voluntary  aesociations  as  the  one  to  which  w^  have  alludml,  or 
other  appreciating  sources,  and  justiee  will  be  done,  and  ^e  greatest  good 
be  most  efifectually  secured.  It  is  the  design  of  the  committee  of  inanage- 
ment  of  the  American  Art  Union  to  oxleod  (he  benefits  of  the>  institution  to 
every  part  of  the  nation. 


Art.  T.— COnEBRCIiL  CITmS  AHB  TOVRS  OF  Wt  iniFRB  STiTBS^ 

^OTMBSR  I.* 

Wa  have  piAilished  in  former  vv^nmes  of  the  JMEerohants'  Magazitta,  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  resouroes  of  a  mi^ity 
of  the  States  of  the  American  Union,  as  weU  as  occasional  articles  on  the 
oemmerce  of  several  of  our  principal  cities  and  tovens.  With  a  view  of 
continuing  the  pkm  as  a  pennanent  feature  of  the  Magazine,  we  place  at 

*  For  an  elaborate  article  on  the  "  Coouncrce  of  Boston/'  see  Meichaats'  Magaxine, 
Vol  X.,  Ko.  5,  May,  1844,  pp.  4SI  to  434.  Also,  ibr  an  elaborate  article,  entitlecl  **  Pto- 
greflBiye  Wealth  and  Commerce  of  Boston,  see  Vol.  XV.,  No.  1,  July,  1846,  pp.  34  to  50. 
For  "  Trade  and  Commerce  of  St  Lotiis,"  see  Vol.  XV.,  No.  2,  August,  1846,  pp.  162  to 
171.  For  " Commerce  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  see  Vol.  XHI;,  No.  I,  July,  1846,  pp. 
43  to  52.  For  "  Commerce  of  Phikdelj^ia,"  see  Vol  XiV.,  No.  5,  May,  184B,  pp.  4I» 
to  435.  For  "  The  City  of  Troy :  its  Commerce,  Manu&otiires,  and  Resources,  by^  one 
of  its  Merchants,"  see  Vol.  XlV.,  No.  6,  June,  1846,  pp.  515  to  523.  For  «  Lowell  and 
its  Manufectures,''  see  Vol  XVt,  No.  4,  April,  1847,  pp.  356  to  363.  The  above  are  all 
elaborate  artieles.  A  great  variety  of  statistical  and  commercial  information,  concennng 
thns  and  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  will  be  found  spread  over  the  d^fibrent  vahmei 
of  this  woik,  from  its  eoiainenoemeDt,  in  1839,  to  the  prsMtt  period. 
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die  head  of  this  artide  a  general  title,  under  which  we  propose  to  exhiUf 
IB  a  series  of  numbers,  from  tune  to  time,  the  progress  of  every  city  and 
town  in  any  way  distinguished  as  a  mart  of  commercial  or  manufiu^turing^ 
eirterprise  and  industry.  In  the  peribrmance  of  an  object  so  desirable, 
we  feel  at  liberty  to  solicit  the  aid  of  intelligent  correspondents  in  eyeiy 
section  of  the  country,  either  in  fumiehing  articles  or  such  materiab  as 
can  be  more  readily  and  accurately  gathered  upon  the  spot  by  residents ; 
which  we  shall  endeavor  to  group  together,  and  exhibit  in  a  full  and  com- 
prehensive form.  The  Merchants'  Magazine  will,  in  this  respect,  continue 
to  maintain  its  national  character ;  and  it  will  afford  us  great  pleasure  to 
leceive  contributions  from  the  most  remote  sections  of  the  Union,  present. 
mg  the  prominent  &cts  connected  with  their  commercial  and  industrial 
pursuits.  It  is  alike  our  interest  and  our  inclination  to  avoid  everything  of 
a  sectional  bias.  We  have  no  interest  to  subserve,  aside  from  that  of  the 
Magazine,  and  the  country  in  all  its  length  and  breadth. 

THE  OITY  OF  BUFFALO. 

The  city  of  Buf&lo,  with  which  we  commence  a  series  of  ooin{»elien- 
sive  papers  on  the  trade,  commerce,  resources,  d^,  of  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  in  the  United  States,  possesses  a  very  commanding  position, 
and  no  place  in  the  interior  of  the  country  may  be  expected  to  surpass  il 
in  its  future  growth.  It  is  situated  at  the  northwest  extremity  of  Lake 
Erie,  near  the  corasnencement  of  Niagara  River,  Its  outlet,  at  the  mou^ 
of  Buffido  Creek,  ii^ch  forms  its  harbm*,  480  miles  northwest  from  the 
titj  of  New  York,  via  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  several  railroads  extend* 
ing  from  Albany  to  Buffido*  Its  progress  in  population  has  been  singu« 
larly  rapid.  In  1810,  it  contained  only  1,508  inhabitants ;  in  1820,  2,0^5; 
1880,  8,658 ;  1840,  18,218,  and  in  1845,  (by  the  last  State  census,)  it  had 
increased  to  29,778.  Of  the  population  of  1840,  771  were  employed  in 
commerce ;  1,851  in  manufiustures  and  trades ;  71  in  navigating  tne  ocean ; 
347  employed  on  canals,  lakes,  and  rivers ;  21 1  in  learned  professions  and 
eiigineering. 

Buf&lo  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  April  20th,  1882,  is  divided  into  five 
wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  common  council,  elected  annnal^ 
by  the  people.  It  was  originally  laid  out  by  the  Holland  Land  Company 
in  1801,  and  grew  slowly  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  until  1812.  In 
that  year  it  became  a  military  post.  In  December,  1818,  the  place  was 
burned  by  a  combined  force  of  British  and  Indians,  with  the  exception  of 
two  buildings.  It  then  contained  100  dwellings.  This  conflagration  was 
ostensibly  in  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  Newark,  a  small  village  in 
Canada,  at  the  mouth  of  Niagara  River ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
burning  of  Newarii  was  afterwards  made  the  excuse  for  the  Vandal  con* 
flagration  of  the  city  of  Washington,  in  ^iibh  the  capitd,  the  finest  sen* 
ate^house  in  the  worid,  was  lefl  in  smouldering  ruins.  At  the  dose  of  the 
wiar,  the  inhabitajoits  of  Bi:^&do  received  from  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
980,000,  in  compensation  for  their  losses  by  the  conflagration.  In  1817 
Buffalo  contained  over  100  dwellings,  many  of  which  were  of  brick,  and 
some  of  them  large  and  elegant,  most  of  whidi  were  built  in  1816.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1822.  In  1829  it  contained  400  dwell- 
ings, and  over  2,000  inhabitants*  In  April,  1833,  ^company  was  inoor* 
pQCated  for  the  -  erection  of  a  marine  hospital  In  May,  1884,  a  company 
was  incorp<xated  for  OAstxixstiQg  a  marine  railway,  wkh  dry  or  wjstdooka, 
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tot  building  and  repairing  vessels.  In  April,  1835,  the  Sailors'  and  Boat- 
mens'  Friend  Society  was  incorporated,  for  the  purpose  of  impcoving  the 
moral  condition  of  the  persons  navigating  inland  waters.  In  1841  the  hett 
proceeds  of  the  post-office  at  Buffalo,  were  91 1,729.  The  commencement 
<^  the  rapid  growth,  and  great  importance  of  Bufialo,  dates  from  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which  was  finished  in  1825.  It  has  an  uninter- 
rupted lake  navigation  of  1,500  miles,  with  a  coast  of  3,000  miles.  The 
Ohio  Canal  has  already  added  much  to  its  business ;  and  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal  and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  will  open  to  it  the  trade  of 
a  groatlj  enlarged  extent  of  country. 

The  public  buildings  of  the  city  are  a  court-house,  jail,  county  clerk's 
office,  two  maiicets,  in  the  upper  story  of  one  of  which  are  the  commoa 
council  chamber  and  city  offices,  and  seventeen  churches,  three  Presbyte* 
rian,  two  Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  three  German  Protestant, 
one  Unitarian,  two  Roman  Catholic,  one  UniverskKst,  one  Bethel,  and  two 
Afirican.  It  has  two  banking-houses,  an  insurance  company,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  theatre,  and  several  spacious  and  elegant  hotels,  of  which  the 
American  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  The  Young  Men's  Associa- 
tion is  a  flourishing  literary  institution,  with  a  library  of  over  3,000  vol- 
umes of  well-selected  bodes,  and  it  sustains  an  able  course  of  literary  and 
scientific  lectures  in  the  winter  season,  which  are  numerously  attended. 

The  situation  of  Buffiilo  as  a  place  for  business  is  very  commanding. 
It  constitutes  the  great  gate  between  the  East  and  West,  being  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the 
navigation  of  the  great  lakes,  Erie,  Huron  and  Michigan.  The  ground  on 
which  it  is  built  rises  gradually  fixmi  the  creek,  which  runs  through  the  south 
part,  and  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  it  becomes  an  extended  iand  eleva- 
ted plain,  fif)y  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  ftirnishing  a  commanding 
view  of  the  harbor.  Lake  Erie,  Niagara  River,  the  Canacb,  shore,  and  the 
Erie  Canal.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  broad  and  straight  streets, 
generally  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Main-street  is  over  two 
miles  long,  and  120  feet  broad  ;  and  it  is  lined  on  both  sides  with  splendid 
and  lofly  stores,  shops,  dwellings  and  hotels,  presenting  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance, and  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  street  in  any  other  city  of  the 
Union.  The  houses  generally  aref  built  with  neatnesfiT  and  taste.  Many  of 
die  streets  are  paved  and  lighted.  Three  public  squares,  neatly  railed  in, 
and  planted  with  trees,  are  ornaments  to  the  city,  Buffido  contains  over 
150  streets,  and  more  than  2,000  dwellings. 

The  harbor  <^  Bufialo  is  fbrmed  by  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek,  which 
lias  twelve  or  fi>urteen  feet  of  water  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  its  en- 
tnmce  into  the  lake.  OriginaUy,  a  bar  at  its  mouth  prevented  the  access 
of  most  vessels  from  the  lake.  But  a  mole  and  pier,  consisting  of  wood 
and  stone,  1,500  feet  long,  has  been  constructed  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  United  States  government  and  of  the  citi- 
sens ;  which,  by  confining  the  channel  of  the  creek,  has  so  far  removed 
the  bar,  that  vessels  requiring  eight  feet  of  water  freely  enter.  At  the  end 
of  the  pier  is  a  light-house,  built  of  dressed  limestone,  twenty  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  forty-six  feet  high,  which  is  not  only  a  necessary,  but  an  oma^ 
mental  structure.  The  harbor  is  protected  from  all  winds,  and  so  spacious 
that  several  hundred  steamboats  and  other  lake  vessels  could  be  well  ac* 
conmiodated  in  it  A  ship  canal  700  yards  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  13  feet 
deep,  has  been  constructed,  extending  fiom  the  cre^  near  its  mouth,  into 
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the  place,  where  vessels  can  be  seeure  from  the  descending  ice  in  the 
^ling  floods,  and  have  a  better  access  to  the  ciQr.  At  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice  in  the  lake  in  the  spring,  by  means  of  the  strong  westerly  winds 
which  at  that  season  prevail,  the  ice  is  generally  accumulated  at  Buffalo 
harbor,  and  is  not  dissolved  so  as  to  make  it  accessible,  until  five  or  six 
weeks  afler  the  broad  lake  is  navigable.  To  make  the  harbor  more  ac« 
cessible  in  severe  winds  and  storms,  it  has  been  proposed  to  construct  a 
-ship  canal  from  the  lake,  across  the  isthmus,  to  Buflalo  Creek,  about  a  mile 
from  its  mouth,  which  would  greatly  improve  the  navigation*  The  har- 
bor is  generally  open  for  navigation  about  the  15th  of  May. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  several  tabular  state- 
ments,  derived  from  the  report  of  H.  W.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Collector  of  the 
port  o^  Buf&lov  and  other  equally  authentic  sources,  commencing  with  a 
statement  of  the  value  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  brought  into  the 
port  of  Bufialo  by  steamers  and  sail  vessels,  during  the  year  1846,  as  fid- 
lows  :— 


Flour bblt. 

Pork  and  Bacon.... 

Beef. 

Whiskey 

Wheat bodielfl 

Corn...*. 

Oats 

Barley , 

Rye 

Suyes. pieces 

Lnmber feet 

Shingles. M. 

Tobacca .hhds. 

Lead. pigt 

Corn-meal bb&. 

oa 

Hemp^..., .lbs. 

Feathers. .sacks 

Wax bUs. 

Grindstones ....  tons 
Iron. 


IMPORTS  or  BITFFALO,  BT  STSAMSIS 
Value. 
$5,841,748 


QoanUlj. 
1374,5^ 
80,000 


15,000 

4.7'44.184 

1,455,358 

318^00 

47,530 

28,350 

10,763,500 

34,536,839 

5,150 

3,033 

35,960 

4,381 

781 

86,031 

1,970 

611 

350 

3,390 


730,000 

170,568 

94,050 

4,033,556 

654,866 

48,036 

33,765 

15,537 

336,013 

345,368 

7,725 

305,496 

73,688 

7,000 

19,535 

390,315 

78,800 

1,850 

3,500 

68,700 


AMD 

Afttolei. 

Coal « .tons 

Leather rolls 

Ashes.... casks 

Hides No. 

Lard lbs. 

Batter 

Cheese 

Cotton. bales 

Wool 

Furs  &  Pelts  .'pkgs. 

Beans bbls. 

Sugar hhds. 

Potatoes bush. 

Fish bbls. 

Tallow lbs. 

Broom-corn. . .  bales 
Cranberries. . . .  bbl& 

Brooms dozen 

Copper  ore tons 

Merchandiie .  pkgs. 


or  1846. 

aUBtllT. 

4,830 

9,090 

24,613 

50,585 

6,099,171 

3,509,900 

3,083,000 

633 

31,110 

3,550 

3,130 

395 

8,850 

6,498 

808360 

8,600 

3,143 

9,665 

170 

54,343 


VahM. 

•16,873 

335,000 

493,340 

75/)00 

436,943 

350,990 

184,980 

33,768 

1,031,483 

571,343 

7,000 

19,750 

3,375 

37,000 

56,630 

43,000 

6,439 

19,330 

17.000 

1300,000 


tl8,415,116 


American  Teasels. . 
British  1 


The  imports  into  Bufialo  from  foreign  places,  amounted,  in  1845,  to 
#121,600,  and  the  exports  to  9191,959 ;  showing  a  total  import  and  export 
ft»«ign  trade  of  9313,559. 

The  arrivals  and  clearances,  in  1846,  were  as  fbUows : — 

▲aaiTIDk  GLBAftXD. 

No.           Tom.  Ko.            Tom. 

60          5,459  65         6,013 

437       90,439  437       90,439 

Showing  a  total  of  979  aorrivals  and  clearances  of  American  and  British 
Tessels,  and  192,329  tons. 

The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  vessels  in  the  district  of  Buffido 
Creek,  is  as  follows : — 

Steam-vessels. 11,578    Sailing  vessels. 13,836    Total  tonnage 34,404 

The  arrival  of  vessels,  foreign  and  coastwise,  at  the  port  of  BuffiJo,  du- 
ring the  year  1846,  was,  of  steamers,  1,310 ;  propellers,  200 ;  brigs  and 
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tclMMneTB,  2»^62 ;  sIjcm^  and  other  small  ciaft,  85 ;  ^zliibiluig  &  (dial  of 
3,857,  with  an  aggregate  of  912,957  tons. 

The  jR^llowing  table  exhibits  the  name,  class,  and  tomiage  of  all  vessels 
enrolled  and  lieensed  in  the  district  of  Bufialo  Cr^ek,  subsequent  to  the 
3d  daj  of  June,  1646,  up  to  and  including  the  1st  day  of  Januaiy,  1647:^ 

NaiM.  Tmnaftt.!  if  mm.  Towap. 

A«  D.  Patchin steamer    873  78  Watts  Sherman .schooner  198  51 

Patrick  Henry brig;    316  07 1  Aurora  Borealia,.... 94  40 


Lacy  A.  Blo0Bom 258  09 

AHaeURCoUb 296  07 

Frances  Mills 116  24 

Outward  Bounds schooner  260  20 

Denmark 236  63 

Westchester 207  61 

OoQgren ^ 206  92 


E.  Whitaesey. 49  67 

P.  aMarsk .canai-boat  8713 

Oregon ^ „„...; €7  3S 

Saba. ,.„.  57  53 

Caba „ 58  47 

Motion ^ 50  93 


TotMl « « 3,3653$ 

BtOAPITUULTIOIf. 

One  steamer 873  19 

Four  brin -...., ». 916  47 

Se^ian  e^ooners. >,» 1^253  49 

Five  canal-boats „ 321  52 


Total : - ...«.;..     3^65  36 

During  the  year  ending  dOth  of  June,  1846,  there  were  buOt  in  the  dis- 
tinct of  Bu^yo  Creek,  two  steamers,  with  three  propellers  and  two  schoon- 
ers, with  an  aggregate  of  3,341  tons,  as  follows  ^— 

NamB.                                    TooDaie.                    Name.  ToonaM. 

Niagara. ., jiteamer     1,084  00   Pocahontas 4>rope]Ier       426  64 


Louisiana ^...« 777  53 

California .propeller       420  26 

St  Joseph' ;....       460  16 


G.  T.  Williams. Jichoonet        167  04 

Lapwing 5  68 


3,34139 


The  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  exported  coastwise  from  BuMo, 
during  the  jear  1846,  amounted  to  ((30,574,000 ;  but  about  912,000,000 
short  of  the  entire  efports  of  the  United  States  to  England,  during  die 
same  year.  The  exports  of  Buffiilo  are  thus  classified  in  the  official  stato- 
aMDt  of  the  collector  of  that  port : — 

EXPORTS  C0ASTWIS&  OF  THE  FORT  OF  BUFFALO,  Itf  1845. 

Merchandise  received  at  this  port,  via  the  Erie  Canal  aiid  other- 

wiac,  and  re-ehipped  for  the  West.., ^1 ^.. $18,500,000 

Barrels  salt * ^ 100,000 

Domestic  spirits. „ 10,000 

Manofacturea  of  iron,  tin,  copper,  &c: ^ 3,908,000 

Leather  and  manufactores  o£ 1,106,000 

Household  furniture  and  goods » !2,450,000 

Other  manufactureB. ^ 5,200,000 


Total i 4 f30,574,000 

The  collector  of  the  port  of  Bnfihlo  estimates  the  number  of  passengers 
arriving  at  and  departing  from  Bufialo  by  the  iaJces,  during  the  season  of 
navigation,  in  1646,  at  250,000. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  entire  movement  of  property  through  Btif- 
fUo,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  for  the  years  1845  and  1846,  exhibiting  at  a 
glance  the  quantity  of  products  and  merchandise  shipped  from  and  received 
at  Bu£%lo  on  the  Erie  Canal,  with  the  total  aggregate  valuation : — 
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Product!  of  the  forest- 
Fun  and  pelt lbs. 

Bpards  and  BcantUng ieet 

Shingles M. 

TimbiBr .^feet 

Staves. lbs. 

Wood cords 

Ashes. .bbls. 

Prodacts  of  Bgricnltare-^* 

Pork. .bWs. 

Beef 

'    Bacon lbs. 

Batter. 

lisrd. : 

WooL - 

Hides.^ ^ 

Flour bhls. 

Wheat... bush. 

Rye .... 

Corn........ 

Barley 

Other  grain 

Bran  and  ship-stoflk 

Peas  and  beans. 

Potatoes.: •. 

Dried  fruit lbs. 

Cotton ^ « 

Tobacco .... 

Clover  and  grass-ceedt. 

Flox-sesd «..•• 

Hops 

Domestic  manufactureft^ 

Domestic  spirits .galls. 

Leather. lbs. 

Furniture 

Bar  and  pig-lead. 

Pig-iron , 

Iron-ware « 

Domestic  woollens. 

Domestic  cottons 

Salt ^ bushels. 

Merchandise.. Jbs. 

Other  articles— 
,  Stone,  lime,  and  clay lbs. 

Gypsum.^ 

,  Mineral  coal 

Sundries 

Of  the  tonnage  deaied,         184$. 

The  forest  furnished. 91,673 

AgricQltnre « 138,733 

Domestic  manufactores...      2,817 

MeichMdise 148 

Other  articles » 10,302 


184i. 

545,097 

19,938,069 

554 

11,445^ 

89,174,110 

980 

38,417 

28,235 

84,084 

1,218,811 

2,759,938 

1,997,690 

2,852441 

3441^17 

769.861 

721,891 

1,354,996 

903 

33,094 

9,046 
3,966 
1,587 
3,445 
7,837 

606,349 

2,487,836 

184,563 

4,436 

272,336 

1,090,548 

1,254.764 

345,387 

161,518 

33,779 

93,143 

1,913 


1846. 

571,349 

19,(»7,530 

401 

10,714 

73,135,932 

729 

24,639 

61,492 

28,503 

9,290,873 

4,973,165 

4,658,497 

5,950,541 

4,085,929 

788,956 

1,291.233 

3,613,569 

1,895 

1,119,689 

3,683 

185,896 

9,550 

6,265 

771 

990,492 

259,983 

2,511,380 

1,069423 

971,796 

9,118 


1,137356 

1,177,273 

51^.964 

35«594 

87,809 

5,059 

11,198 


295,125         176,777 


11,804,950 

1,594 

1,954,850 

6,844,395 


184fi. 

14,869 
3,140,959 


13,025 

4 


UCEHnD. 


3,973,966 

6,410 

3,274,162 

10,705,597 


1846. 
80.527 
3,119,009 
15 
58,186 
16,000 
16,655 


43 


7,958 

7,565 

900 

14,913 

319,272 

3310 

271 

3 

11,013 

10,564 

45,354 

367 

1,706 

807,599 

50,914 

120,364 

11,558 

35^ 

17,840 

9.081 

9,491,372 

lld,'886 
9,818,046 


20 
9 

2,177 

3,149 

10,254 


4,?91 

360,409 

7,222 

376 

4 

434 

6,253 

8i588 

41 

3.906 

268,395 

123,456 

152,090 

50473 

190 

143,713 

5,800 


9,649,943 


9,765.040 


582,694 
100,8934^ 

37,134,457 

493,179 

5,2132,991 

6,576,203 


1846. 
77,022 

310,848 
3,107 

88 
8^80 


Of  the  tonnage  left,  184fi. 

The  forsst  fumi^ed... .. .  43,466 

Agricoltare 2,008 

Doraestio  manniactaTes. . .  23,779 

Merchandise 50.447 

Other  articles ^ 24,713 


566,579 
116,148,045 

28,314,886 

260,805 

6,086.606 

2,932,004 

1846. 

58,081 

1,691 

29,100 

58,074 
18,891 


243.673  400,045 
Total  tooDsge,  1845, 348,086 ;  1846,  553,761. 

Valuation,  property  dearsd »,...... 

ValaBtion,  property  left. 


144413  153,761 


I84«. 
§9,502,806 
16»888,382 


1846. 

#13,014,816 

93,199,66$ 


Toty.. 


f96.890|688        #38,914,025 
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EQUITT — 008T»— JUBISDICnOH  OP  THE  UKITED  STATES  C0UBT8— -PEACTIGB — ^FBAUD 
— ^AOBMCT— CONTRACTS. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Massachusetts  District,  April  Tenn,. 
1847,  at  Boston;  Samuel  J.  Foster  et  ^,  v.  John  H.  Swasey. 

This  was  a  suit  in  equity.  The  bill  stated  that,  on  or  about  the  fifth  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  1842,  the  said  John  H.  Swasey  became  possessed  of  a  cer- 
tain promissory  note,  dated  Brighton,  July  23d,  1842^  for  the  sum  of  nine  hundred 
and  ten  dollars,  drawn  by  M.  M.  Rice,  payable  to  £dmund  Rice,  or  order,  at  the 
Suffi>lk  Bank  in  Boston,  in  four  months,  and  by  the  said  Edmund  endorsed  in 
blank.  That  on  or  about  the  fifth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  1842,  the  said 
Swasey  sent  a  copy  of  the  said  note  to  Bangor,  to  one  Timothy  George,  accom- 
panied by  the  f<dlowing  letter : — ^  Timothy  Cfeorge^  Esq.  Dear  Sir :  1  have  the 
note  in  my  pocket,  the  copy  of  which  is  aboye.  I  want  you  to  purchase  for  me 
a  cargo  of  boards  of  the  best  quality,  and  pay  for  them  with  the  aboye  note.  You 
haye  a  plenty  of  folks  in  Bansor  who  well  know  the  old  man  Rice,  and  if  they 
do,  will  be  riad  to  sell  boards  and  take  his  note.  This  note  is  young  Rices 
promise,  with  his  father's  endorsement.  Old  Veazie,  I  think,  would  be  glad  to 
sell  boards  for  it  Bragg  &  St.  Clair  would  be  good  references,  I  think,  as  be 
knows  them  well  enough  to  sell  boards,  and  I  think  the  note  ffood.  Edwiuxi  D. 
Peters  has  said,  the  note  he  thought  ^ood,  and  I  well  know  he  nas  trusted  on  the 
strength  of  the  oM  roan's  name  yery  lately.  Any  way,  I  haye  got  the  note  in  the 
way  of  trade,  and  will  sell  it  for  boards,  as  I  can  get  the  money  sooner  than  wait 
fot  the  note  to  &11  dne.  If  it  requires  three  or  four  hundred  dollare  to  put  with  it, 
do  so,  and  send  me  a  bill  of  lading,  and  draw  as  long  as  you  can,  if  it  is  not  more 
than  ten  days.  I  want  you  to  attend  to  this  immediately,  as  I  can  sell  ^e  boards 
now  better  than  late  in  the  season.  If  you  can  buy  the  boards,  buy  them,  and 
send  for  the  note,  and  I  will  forward  the  same.  Yon  will  please  keep  this  to  your- 
self. Let  no  one  know  who  wants  the  boards.  If  you  do  this  business  for  me,  I 
will  pay  you  6  per  cent  for  buying.  George,  be  on  hand,  and  if  you  write, 
write  yourself:  dfon't  get  any  one  to  do  it  i^  you;  although  it  is  no  particular 
matter.  I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you  yery  soon.  Write  to  me.  Yours  in  haste, 
John  H.  Swasejf.    Boston,  August  5th,  1842." 

That  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  said  letter,  ihe  said  George  ap|^ied 
to  the  plainti&,  (who  were  co-partners  in  the  lumber  business,  in  the  saia  Ban- 

£»r,)  for  the  purchase  of  a  cargo  of  lumber ;  that  he  described  the  said  note  to 
e  plainti^  and  represented  to  them  that  the  parties  to  it  were  good,  and  able  to 
pay  it,  and  proposed  that  the  plaintifi  should  take  the  note  as  so  much  towards 
ihe  payment  ot  the  lumber ;  that  the  plaintiffi,  fidly  belieying,  from  the  represen- 
tations of  Georg^,  that  the  note  was  good,  and  would  be  promptly  paid  by  the 
parties  to  the  said  note,  except  what  they  obtained  from  George,  agreed  to  sell  to 
nim  a  cargo  of  lumber,  and  accept  the  note  as  part  payment  thereof;  and  thete- 
upon  they  deliyered  to  Qeorge  a  cargo  of  lumber,  aAd  Geoi^  wrote  to  the  said 
l^rasey,  and  obtained  the  said  note,  and  deliyered  it  to  Uiem ;  that  George  then 
shipped  the  lumber  to  Swasey,  and  gaye  a  draft  on  Swasey  for  the  balance  due 
ktr  tne  lumber ;  that  Swasey  receiyed  the  said  lumber,  and  sold  it,  and  appropria- 
ted the  proceeds  to  his  own  use ;  that  the  said  George  did  not  exhibit  the  said  let- 
ter of  the  said  Swasey  to  the  plaintifi&>  nor  did  he  represent  to  them  that  he  was 
buying  the  lumber  for  Swasey ;  nor  did  they  then  know  that  Swasey  was  in  any 
way  interested  in  the  said  purchase.  That  tke  said  note,  at  Hs  maturity,  was 
re^arly  protested  for  non-payment,  and  due  notice  thereof  given  to  the  endorser, 
ami  is  still  unpaid ;  that  the  note  was  drawn  and  endorsed  without  any  considera- 
tion being  paid  therefor,  either  by  Swasey  or  any  other  person,  and  that  Swasey 
paid  no  consideration  for  it;  and  that  the  drawer  and -endorser  of  the  note  were, 
at  the  time  of  its  date,  and  eyer  since  had  been,  totally  worthless,  and  unable  to 
pay  the  same ;  and  that  the  said  Swasey,  at  the  time  he  sent  a  copy  of  the  note  to 
ueorge,  well  knew  the  Bame  to  be  worthless,  and  that  neither  die  draww  nor  en- 
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doner  of  the  note  was  possessed  of  property  wherewith  to  pay  the  same,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  paid.  And  the  bill  charged  that  Swasev,  by  thns  selling  the  note 
to  the  plaintifiGs,  committed  a  gross  fraud  on  them,  and  tnat  he  ought,  in  equity,  to 
pay  to  the  plainti^  the  whole  amount  of  the  said  note,  with  interest  and  damages 
thereon. 

The  bill  prayed  for  discoTery  and  relief.  The  answer  denied  the  aUegations  of 
fraud.    There  was  much  conflicting  evidence. 

Woodbury,  J.,  in  delivering  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffi,  decided  the  fol- 
lowing points :  1.  A  complainant  in  chancery,  residing  in  another  State,  but  in  the 
same  circuit,  cannot  be  required  to  furnish  security  lor  costs,  except  at  the  first 
term.  2.  When  redress  is  sought  in  chancery,  it  cannot  be  granted  in  the  conrts 
of  the  United  States,  however  it  may  be  in  England  or  in  ue  States,  if  the  re- 
dress is  in  every  way  as  full  and  appropriate  at  law.  3.  The  objection  may  be 
taken  on  demurrer,  when  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  bill ;  but  is  not  too  late  at 
the  hearing,  if,  after  an  answer,  no  disclosure  is  obtained.  4.  An  averment  of 
fraud  in  w  saJe  of  a  promissory  note,  and  a  request  for  a  discovery  of  facts  ac- 
companying the  sale,  lumish  simcient  ground  for  jurisdiction  in  chancery.  And 
the  proceedings  once  properly  beffun,  these  will  be  continued,  when  important 
facts  are  thus  disclosed,  and  the  subject  in  controversy  is  one  proper  for  chancery, 
as  well  as  a  court  of  law.  6.  An  expression  of  a  belief  by  the  vendor  of  the 
note,  that  the  maker  is  responsible,  is  equivalent  to  an  assertion  Uiat  he  is  sO|  if 
m^ant  to  be  so  understood,  and  if  made  with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible. 6.  When  the  vendor  receives  valuable  property  fbr  such  note,  and  no 
payrnent  is  made  for  part  of  the  price  except  by  the  note,  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty is  entitled  to  recover  that  part,  or  damages  equal  to  it,  if  the  signer  of  the 
ifote  was  worthless,  and  so  known  to  be  by  the  vendor  of  the  note.  7.  A  special 
agent  has  no  power  to  go  beyond  what  ie  confided  to  him  in  making  a  trader  so 
as  to  bind  his  principal  by  any  contract  he  thus  makes,  but  is  liable  for  it  himself. 
8.  Yet  a  contract  made  by  such  an  agent  by  means  of  false  and  fraudulent  asser- 
ticms  is  void,  and  may  be  rescind^,  or  damages  given,  in  a  suit  i^inst  the  prin- 
cipal, if  the  latter  received  the  benefits  and  pro^eds  of  it.  9.  Qy4tre,  if  notea 
are  sold  which  are  worthless,  and  the  purchaser  does  not  specially  agree  to  take 
the  risk,  whether  he  may  not  recover  the  consideration  paid  for  them. 

A  decree  was  accordingly  entered,  that  the  defendant  should  pay  the  complain- 
ants the  amount  of  the  note  and  interest,  and  that,  upon  such  payment,  the  note 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  defendant.* 

COLLISIOir — STEAMBOAT  KEPTimE  AND  SCHOONER  lOLA. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  March  3d,  1847,  before  Judge  Betts.  Zeb- 
ulon  A.  Paine  and  others,  vs.  the  steamboat  Neptune. 

The  schooner  lola  was  run  into  by  the  steamer  Neptune,  and  immediately  sunk, 
carrying  down  with  her  two  persons.  The  schooner  was  nearly  close-hauled 
upon  the  wind.  The  Neptune  was  leeward,  and  veered  up  with  intent  to  pass 
the  schooner  to  windward  and  across  her  bow,  when  distant  a  quarter  to  sev^o- 
ei^hths  of  a  mile.  The  combined  speed  of  the  vessels  was  sixteen  or  seventeen 
miles  the  hour.  The  m'ght  was  not  so  dark  but  that  the  schooner  could  have 
been  discovered,  in  time  to  avoid  her,  without  the  necessity  of  her  showing  a  light, 
had  a  competent  look-out  been  kept  on  board  the  steamer.  The  course  of  the 
schooner  was  not  changed.  It  was  not  made  to  appear  for  the  Neptune,  that  a 
look-out  was  stationed,  or  any  kept,  other  than  in  the  pilot-house,  where  the  win- 
dows were  down  and  the  glass  intervened.  If,  as  was  set  up  for  the  Neptune,  the 
atmosphere  was  so  cloudy  and  thick  that  a  vessel  ahead  would  not  be  seen  with- 
out lights,  then  it  was  wrong  to  continue  running  the  Neptune  at  her  full  speed. 
It  was  considered  by  the  court,  that  the  persons  navigating  the  steamer  were 
chargeable  with  neglect  and  want  of  due  precaution,  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
bows  of  the  schooner  and  go  to  windward  of  her,  and  that  such  improper  move- 
ment of  the  steamer  was  me  occasion  of  the  collision  and  damage  that  ensued. 
Decree  for  the  libellants. 

•  Law  Rqwrter  for  May,  1847. 
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COMMERCIAL  CHBONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


BAIK  OF  ENOLAHD  AlTD  ITS  OISRATIOirS— BANK  OF  nUfCE — DRAIN  OF  SOLUON  TO  THE  U.  8. 

RUSSIAN  GOLD  JUNES — ^PRICIS  OF  GRAIN  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THRKB  YEARS— «RAIN  SOLD  IN  TOR 
UNITSD  KINGDOM  IN  F0T7RTEEN  DATS — PROGRESS  OF  FREIGHTS— COTTON  CROP — ^TALUE  OF 
BRITISH  EXPORTS — MEANS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  RANKS.  ET&,  ETC. 

Thb  fioaneial  affiura  of  the  world  are  rapidly  appitMching  a  crieis ;  but  one  in 
relation  to  which  the  United  States  stand  in  a  position  difierent  from  any  thai 
they  have  occupied  at  periods  of  foimer  revulsions.  In  1826,  *30,  '37,  '39,  the 
United  States  had  credits  in  London,  which  depended  upon  the  health  of  (he 
DIODey-market  there ;  and  which,  on  the  occurrence,  of  any  ccmsiderahle  export  of 
the  precioos  nietak  from  London,  were  idways  the  first  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
safety  of  ^e  Bank.  Whenever  that  institution  was  disposed  to  make  money 
plenty,  either  to  suit  its  own  views  or  those  of  the  government,  in  procuring  a 
loan,  as  in  1832,  or  in  converting  stocks  £rom  a  higher  to  a  lower  denominatioo, 
paper  connected  with  the  American  trade,  and  at  long  dates,  was  freely  taken ; 
pouring  into  that  channel  of  trade  facilities  which  did  not  fail  to  stimulate  an 
annnated  business  throughout  the  United  States,  hanging  on  the  London  market. 
At  the  first  appearance  of  the  revulsion  which  inevitably  followed  such  a  move- 
OMnt,  American  interests  were  sacrificed,  and  it  became  the  interest  of  most 
commercial  classes  that  specie  should  not  leave  London,  even  to  come  here ;  be- 
cause, by  leaving  the  centre  of  credit,  the  fabric  was  endangered.  The  events  of 
the  last  few  years  have,  however,  tended  to  build  up  a  business  here,  independent 
of  the  finvors  of  the  English  bank,  tCod  ils  prosperity  or  distress  is  now,  com- 
paratively speaking,  really  of  but  little  importance  to  American  interests ;  but  the 
memory  of  former  disasters,  originating  in  London,  hangs  gloomily  over  the 
market  The  decline  in  the  bullion  of  the  Bank  of  England  has^  for  some  months, 
continued  very  severe,  and  amounts  to  more  than  £5,000,000  in  the  present  year, 
under  singular  circumstances.  In  continuation  of  a  table  in  our  April  number, 
we  insert  the  following  leading  features : — 

BANK  OF  BNGLANa 

Baenritffc                     Deponta.  N«tt  einii-  NoMt  on  B*bk  rate 

Periodi.         Public        Priv«t«.       Public.      PriTAle.  latioa.         h«nd.  BolKoii.  0riit*M. 

Pee'mber5.Xl^f^.417  13,853^13  8,613,488    8,903,583  19366,805  8,403,300  15,002,873  Spr.eeoi. 

Janoarr    '2..  l-^^-^lim  15^071,890  9,990,624    7,903,959  S0,031,185  8,327,085  14,951,573  3       ** 

*'       (J.  l.\i:y-,:m  14,464,948  Jlt.800,631    0,784,767  80,836,845  6.715,355  14^08,00  3       •* 

.      **      m,  l-i,7^,:m  14.450,711  5,034,189  10,339,736  S0,670,370  6,545,005  13,948,681  3i      " 

"      83.  T^J5T,:«26  14,489,657  4,668,489  10,335,835  30,608,090  6,167.170  13,443,880  4       " 

IfMoh      6,  11JKM)II79  16.905,705  6,571,731    0,888,681  19,879.145  5.714.740  11,595,535  4       " 

«'      .13,  ll.tnM>.{}99  17,358.713  6.717,103    0,536,137  19,338,900  5,554,140  11,449.401  4       ** 

«*       30.  itmiim  17.650,874  6,471,033    0,963,436  19.069,465  5.418,475  11,831,630  4       ** 

"       87,  11.900,1179  17,834.355  6,616,887    0,403,138  19.444.436  4.876.015  11,015,583  4       ** 

April        3.  tlJOOJ/TO  18,047,166  6.001,947    9,508,081  19.898,678  3,760,757  10346.410  4       ** 

^         K),  13474  444  18,136.377  4,984.375  11,957,744  80,404.431  3,833,915  9,867,053  5       ** 

"         17.  ]1,4rr7/^19  17,111,011  3.011,038  10,004.699  30,908,785  3458,315  9.329,841  5       ** 

«*         34.  n,li:.a9  16,079,687  8,634,518    9,135,409  19,830,145  8,718,996  9,135,400  5       ** 

This  table  embraces  a  series  of  singular  events.  In  the  latter  part  of  1846, 
money  in  the  interior  of  Germany  was  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  while  in  Pans 
it  was  to  be  had  at  4  per  cent,  and  in  London  at  3  per  cent— ^ronmatances  that 
tended  to  draw  large  sums  from  Paris,  to  be  re-loaned  in  the -German  cities  at  a 
profit  In  addition  to  this,  large  sums  were  required  of  France  to  pay  for  grain  to 
foed  her  people,  and  the  two  causes  operated  powerfully  upon  the  Bank  of  France 
— reducing  its  bullion  from  3S0,000,000  fkanoa  to  leas  than  70,000,000  francs,  in 
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the  firat  week  in  Janoary,  conBtraining  it  to  raise  iti  rate  of  interest  to  6  per 
cent,  and  to  borrow  £1,000)000  in  silver  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The,  latter 
institution,  finding  its  specie  slipping  away»  under  the  liirge  imports  of  produce 
from  the  United  States,  has  gradually  raised  ita  rate^of  interest,  witii  the  view  to 
fcheck  the  drain,  and  it  issued  the  following  notice,  dated  April  8, 1847 : — 

"  The  minimum  rate  of  interest  on  bills  discounted  at  the  Bank  of  England,  not 
having  more  than  95  day0  to  run,  is  £5  per  cent. 

This  advance  in  the^ae  of  motiueyin  London  necessitates  a  further  advance 
in  Paris ;  but  m<Niey  in  Gertnany  and  the  Nbrth  of  Europe  is  reported  cheaper-^ 
a  circumstanoe  which,  to  some  extent,  may  turn  the  current  of  specie. 

The  flow  of  the  preciotis  mefais  to  the  North,  in  payment  of  corn,  and^e  large 
produce  of  the  Russian  mines,  which  have  delivered  1^20,000,000  of  gold  in  ti^ 
last  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  table  in  another  {dace,  caused  an  unwonted  accv- 
mulation  of  the  metals  at  die  treasury  in  St.,Petersburgh,  and  influenced  the  Em* 
peror  to  purchase  of  the  Bank  of  France,  50,000,000  francs  of  fresh  government 
Blook,  which  amount  to  some  (8,000,000,  at  the  market  rate.  The  transfer  of 
the  stock  from  Paris  to  St  PeteiBburgh,  placed  at  that  city  credits  in  favor  of  the 
Bank  of  France,  and  that  institntion,  it  would  appear,  authorized  its  agents.  Ba- 
ring, Brothers,  to  draw  for  it,  and  reimburse  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  j^00,000 
borrowed  of  it  in  January,  so/that  the  operation  \h  in  fact  a  transfer  of  coin  from 
St  Petersburgh  to  London.  <  Tbeiieavy  drain  of  bullion  to  the  United  States  con- 
tinued down  to  the  latest  dates,  and  reached  (^jPOQiOQQ.  since  December.  The 
operation  of  the  baidc,  under  this  state  of  aflSilrs,  is  eccentric,  and  arises  from  the 
Iftot  that  the  position  of  the  instituticm  in  relation  to  the  currency,  is  very  difler- 
ent,  under  the  new  charter,  from  what  it  was  under  the  old  one.  This  fact  seems 
to  be  overlooked  both  here  and  in  England.  The  functions  of  the  bank  as  a  ^  cui^ 
rency  furnisher  "  have  ceased ;  and  it  stands  in  relation  to  the  currency  precisely 
as  do  the  other  banking  firms.  The  amount  of  notes  held  by  the  banking  depart- 
ment, constitutes  all  its  means  to  meet  its  liabilities.  It  cannot  procure  notes 
without  specie,  any  more  than  any  other  concern,  from  the  issue  department. 
When  its  reserve  runs  low,  the  only  means  it  has  of  replenishing  its  coflbrs,  are^ — 
1st.  To  sell  government  securities  in  the  open  market ;  2d.  Tp  cease  discounting, 
and  allow  the  payments  on  matured  notes  to  accumulate ;  3d.  Should  it  receive 
deposits  of  specie,  to  turn  it  over  to  the  issue  department,  in  exchange  for  notes; 
or  4th,  to  await  the  collection  of  the  government  taxes,  which  are  paid  into  the 
bank  in  notes.  It  is  very  evident  that  in  a  restricted  market  and  falling  prices, 
the  institution  cannot  sell  securities  to  any  extent,  without  creating  panic  and  in- 
curring loss.  Neverthelefts,  it  was  asserted  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  Savings 
Bank  had  placed  with  the  bank  £2,000,000  of  stock,  to  sell  in  aid  of  its  advances 
to  the  government  on  deficiency  biUs.  When  exchanges  are  agaUist  England,  it 
is  not  very  likely  to  receive  deposits  of  specie ;  and  the  leceipt  of  biUs  for  gov- 
ernment dues  is  a  slow  process.  Hence,  the  only  alternative  is  to  stop  discount- 
ing, in  which  case  the  rapid  maturity  of  its  short  and  active  loans  speedily  places 
it  in  funds.    This  process  eflbctually  and  promptly  dimini^es  the  circulation.. 

The  actual  amount  of  circulation  has  not  materially  varied,  remaining  at  about 
£20/>00,000 ;  bnt  the  reserve  of  notes,  partly  under  the  payment  of  the  April  div- 
idends, has  sunk  to  a  point  lower  than  since  the  new  charter  came  into  efl^t ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  amount  will  be  exhausted  before  the  April  divi- 
denda  are  oomj^ted.    As  coo^parad  with  last  year,.die  <^pmtkm  k  ^  follows  :«- 
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D«po«ti.    Notes  «Mi  btnd. 

Dew»t>.  M 
6.001^47 

OtMOObUld. 

April   3, 

13,136,440 

7.047.026 

7,316,415 

11.990,079 

3,760,757 

10, 

14,437.065 

44110,976 

6,728,120 

13.574,444 

6,964,375 

2,832,905 

18, 

13,957,865 

3,197,029 

6,515,990 

11,677,819 

3,011,032 

3,558,315 

25. 

13.528,065 

2.6984^53 

6,488,140 

11,117^19 

2,634.518 

2.718,995 

31, 

13.302,065 

2.578,451 

6,408,476 

In  the  month  of  April,  last  year,  the  public  deposits  did  not  reach  their  lowest 
point  Bntil  the  1st  of  May,  when  they  were  £2,600,000  less  than  they  were  this 
year,  on  the  10th  April.  Should  they  diminish  to  the  same  extent  this  year,  the 
reserve  will  be  exhausted  before. the  collections  of  the  government  begin  to  re- 
place the  notes  in  the  bank.  In  the  first  week  of  April,  last  year,  the  public  de- 
posits diminished  X2,800,000,  and  this  year  but  £1,100,000 ;  the  dlffirrence  ia- 
cludes  the  payment  into  the  bank  of  the  sepond  instalment  of  the  £8,000,000 
Jk)an.  It  does  not  appear,  that  the  bank  stinted  its  loans  in  consequence  of  the 
jise  in  interest,  until  the  last  week,  when  they  were  less  than  the  previous  one, 
but  still  higher  than  in  the  week  ending  March  27.  Any  material  demand  upon 
the  bank  for  deposits,  either .  public  or  private,  would  exhaust  it  of  money,  and 
leave  it  like  any  other  concern,  compelled  to  jtrocure  money  and  not  nuAe  it,  as 
formerly,  to  meet  its  engagements.  To  do  this,  it  must  stop  discounting,  and  sell 
public  securities,  and  gold  will  be  procured  by  the  public  only  by  returning  notes 
on  the  issue  department  In  all  this  operation  of  refusing  certain  discounts,  and 
raising  the  rate  of  money  for  others,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  stop  the  flow  of  specie 
to  the  United  States,  there  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  quackery.  The  occasion 
of  this  demand  for  specie  is,  that  England  has  been  compelled  to  buy  food  from  the 
United  States  far  above  the  usual  quantity ;  and  for  this  food  specie  must  be  paid. 
The  food  is  not  purchased  on  credit,  nor  because  money  is  cheap,  but  because  it 
must  be  had.  When,  as  in  former  years,  large  quantities  of  goods  were  pur- 
chased on  long  credits  for  United  States  account,  the  refusal  of  those  credits 
stopped  the  export,  but  it  cannot  stop  the  imp^  of  food  for  cash  sales.  The 
only  stop  that  will  be  put  to  the  drain  on  United  States  account,  will  be  by  a  fall 
In  prices  of  grain  in  England,  and  it  is  not  apparent  Uiat  those  prices  are  in  any 
degree  sustained  by  borrowed  capital,  or  a  holding  of  stock  through  bank  feicilities. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wants  are  becoming  more  urgent,  notwithstanding  a  tein> 
porary  decline  in  rates.    The  following  is  a  table  of  prices  for  the  first  four  months 


of  three 

years  :- 

- 

FRIC^ 

OF  ORAIH  ra  EMOLAin). 

184fi. 

1846. 

1847, 

WbMt. 

Barley. 

Olts. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oate. 

Wbeat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

#. 

4. 

#.     d. 

#. 

d. 

#.   d. 

#.     d. 

«.     d. 

#.     d. 

#.     d. 

«.     d. 

Jfm*y  2 

45 

8 

34    2 

21 

10 

56    4 

31   11 

21     7 

64    4 

44    3 

27     3 

9 

45  10 

34     5 

21 

7 

56    3 

31   10 

21    9 

66  10 

46  15 

27  10 

16 

45 

7 

34     7 

21 

8 

56    3 

31  11 

23    3 

70    3 

50    0 

29    6 

23 

45 

7 

34    2 

21 

3 

55    7 

31    8 

21  10 

78    3 

54    6 

31    3 

FeVy  1 

45 

5 

33  10 

21 

6 

54    8 

31    3 

^1  10 

74  11 

54    1 

32    5 

6 

45 

5 
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21 

6 

54    3 

30    1 

21    7 

73  10 

53    5 

33    0 

13 

45 

4 

33    3 

31 

7 

54    9 

30    6 

21    9 

71.    7 

51  10 

32    8 

20 

45 

3 

32    4 

21 

7 

55    0 

29  11 

21    6 

71    7 

53    6 

31  11 

27 

45 

0 

32    3 

21 

7 

54    6 

29    7 

21    5 

74    7 

55    0 

32    4 

Mar.    6 

45 

0 

32    2 

21 

7 

54  10 

29    3 

21  10 

74    4 

54  11 

32    3 

13 

45 

1 

32    3 

21 

4 

54    3 

29    4 

21    9 

74    3 

53  10 

31    3 

20 

45 

5 

32    4 

31 

8 

65    1 

29  10 

31    3 

75  10 

51  11 

31    8 

27 

45  10 

32    4 

21 

5 

55    5 

30    2 

22    2 

77    0 

51  11 

31    6 

April  3 

46 

5 

33    5 

21 

4 

55    1 

30    1 

83    0 

77    1 

51    3 

31    8 

10 

46 

8 

33    5 

80 

9 

55    1 

30    0 

33    0 

74    5 

49    8 

33    7 
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This  range  of  prices  is  very  high,  and  was,  a  few  weeks  since,  supposed  to  be 
based,  to  some  extent,  on  a  withholding  of  stocks  by  the  fanners  for  higher  prices. 
The  featares  of  the  market,  howerer,  do  not  sustain  that  view  of  the  matter ;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  indicate  that  the  stocks  in  farmers'  hands  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted. The  quantities  reported  as  sold,  during  the  two  weeks  ending  April 
llthy  by  the  com  inspectors^  in  the  260  towns  which  regulate  the  average,  were 
as  fbllows : — 

QUAMTTTIBS  OF  GRAOT  OFFICIALLT  RXFOSTED  AS  SOLD  IN  THB  UiriTXD  XHIGDOll  IN  rOUBTKIN 
DAYS,  ENDUIO  AFRIL  17x9. 
Whett.  Barlej.  Oati.  Ry*^  Bmm, 

Qr«.         #.  Qr».        #.  <Jr#.     .  #.  Qrs.      §,  Qr«.         $. 

1846 324,908    55       139,851    30       103,081    22       500    34       23,421    35 

1847 140,797    75         51,248    52         32.760    32       426    56       10,084    52 

Decrease.        84,111    Z.        88,603    ...         71,321    ...         74    ...       13,337    ... 
Increase 20        ,.    22        10         ...    22        17 

An  advance  of  40  to  60  per  cent  in  prices,  failed  to  elicit  any  considerable 
quantities ;  and  as  the  spring  planting  was  mostly  over,  and  fanners  at  leisure  to 
attend  to  sales,  the  small  supplies  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  there  remained 
but  little  to  sell.  Prices  gave  way,  for  a  few  weeks,  under  very  large  arrivals 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  prevalence  of  fine  weather  for  spring  planting. 
Those  advices,  in  addition  to  high  freights,  checked  exports  from  the  United 
States ;  and  as  the  spring  advanced,  and  numerous  arrivals  of  British  vessels 
from  the  Northern  ports  of  Europe  caused  a  frill  in  freights,  the  stocks  of  produce 
in  the  Atlantic  cities  became  exhausted,  and  shipments  could  not  be  made  even 
at  the  low  freights.  The  Erie  Canal  was  unfortunately  some  three  weeks  later 
in  its  operations  than  usual,  by  which  means  the  export  trade  suffered  severely. 
That  England  will  want  vast  supplies,  from  this  time  up  to  the  new  harvest^  is 
pretty  evident.  The  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  much  lighter  this  year 
than  last,  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  the  wants  will  be  as  much  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1847,  as  for  the  same  period  of  1846,  when  the  quantity  en- 
tered for  consumption  was  as  follows : — 

Wheat .qre.    1,852.758 

Indian  com 425,227 


All  other  grain ^ *.       765,520 


Totri 3,043,505 


Flour t cwts,     2,810,202 

Corn-meal 93,985 

Oat-meal „ 1,053 


Total 2,905,240 


This  is  a  quantity  equal  to  1,600,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  27,000,000  bushels 
of  grain.  Demands  for  an  equal  quantity  this  year,  can  be  met  only  from  the 
United  States,  even  if  Europe  should  require  nothing  from  the  United  States.  In 
our  article  for  December,  we  entered  somewhat  at  length '  into  the  prospects  of 
the  trade,  and  subsequent  events  have  confirmed  the  view  then  taken.  It  has  so 
happened,  that  down  to  the  close  of  March  the  supply  of  shipping  was  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  transportation  of  grain,  and  exorbitant  freights  were  obtained. 
These  were  heightened,  to  some  extent,  by  speculations  in  freights.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  continued  high  rates,  many  vessels  upon  stocks  were  chartered  as 
high  as  6s.  to  7s.  per  barrel  for  flour ;  as  the  spring  progressed,  vessels  from  En- 
rope  arrived  in  great  numbers,  and  the  stocks  of  produce  feU  very  low,  by  which 
means  freights  declined  to  2s.  9d,,  and  even  lower,  for  flour.  Immense  losses  were 
thus  incurred  by  speculators  m  freights.    The  canal  being  now  in  full  operation. 
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The  position  of  the  cotton  oiep  is  BlngaUtf,  and  mkj  be  fraught  wilh  the 
invest  resiilts  te  British  commerce.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  ease  that  Kng<aiid 
has  taken  the  lai|;est  prntion  of  the  United  States  crop,  which,  ibr  several  yean, 
iaehiding  the  pieseQt,  down  to  April  17th)  has  been  distriboted  as  follows : — 

1841.        1841.         1844.        184S.         1846.         1847. 

Smontto. 
U.  States  me...       SG7,850       335,139       34€,744       389,006       429,597       30l,9» 

fiogland. 935,631    1,469,711    1,909,498    1,439,306    1,109,369       590,376 

Europe,  &«....       599,618       640,496       496,99ft       644,450  "  664,493       308,067 

Crop « 1,683,574    9,378,875    9,030,409    9,394,503    2,100,537    1,640,550 

Elnglaad  has  taken  always  €0  per  cent  of  the  crop,  and  on  the  mantiiactnre 
apd  re-export  of  that  article  hangs  her  export  trade ;  that  is  to  say,  cotton,  to  her 
total  exports,  has  held  the  following  proportion : — 

TALUS  OF  BUnSH  EZFOETS. 

Gottbn  foodi.        Att  otbar  manilibctQfai.  T«lal«iportk 

1844...... i35,805,34d           je94336,958  je50,649,306 

1845 ^...              96,119,397              97,179.699  53,998,096 

1846 95,600,693              95,679,042  51,979,735 

Shonld  England  be  deprived  of  the  raw  material  by  any  means,  her  external 
trade  would  evidently  be  so  diminisbed  as  to  jeopardize  her  whole  finances.  Du- 
ring the  present  yeiLr,  she  has  received  only  half  her  supply,  and  there  remains 
probably  of  the  crop  700,000  bales  to  be  distributed.  To  reach  the  consump- 
tion of  last  year,  the  United  Sutes  will  want  190,000  bales,  Europe  264,000  bal^ 
leaving  but  about  300,000  bales  for  England,  which  she  must  buy  at  a  very  en- 
hanced price ;  and,  shonld  working  short  time  be  adopted  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, her  export  trade,  or  the  means  of  paying  for  her  large  imports  of  breadstufiEs, 
will  be  very  considerably  diminbhed.  A  decline  of  one-third  in  the  raw  material, 
involves  a  falling  oflTof  £8,000,000  in  export ;  that  b  to  say,  if  she  gets  $16,000,000 
less  cotton,  she  sells  940,000,000  less  cloth,  or  she  dbposes  of  $24,000,000  less 
labor.  It  b  probable  that  the  prices  wiU  rise  to  some  extent,  in  consequence  of 
thb  diminisbed  supply ;  but  as  th6  United  States  have  not  depended  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  upon  Englbb  cotton  goods,  the  prices  here  may  not  be  afiected 
directly  by  the  English  short  supply,  and  a  lit^  more  competition  here  may  not 
only  eflbctu&lly  exclude  English  tottons  from  thb  market,  but  supplant  them  in 
l3iifd  markets.  This  operation  is  gradually  progressing,  both  here  and  on  the 
eontfnent  of  Europe,  much  hastened  by  the  present  circumstances  of  the  crop. 
A  short  crop  of  cotton  aflects  Ehigland  more  than  any  other  country,  because  on 
her  has  fallen  the  burden  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  in  prolific  years,  while  the 
countries  of  Etirope  and  the  United  States  have  annually  approximated  the  point 
of  fall  supply  for  their  own  wants  and  a  surplus  for  export  Two  short  crop 
years  would  shake  the  Ehiglish  finances  to  their  centre.  Thus  for,  the  spinnevs 
of  the  United  States  have  taken  less,  by  42,000.  bales,  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1846.  They  have  probably  been  holding  ofl"  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices. 
The  progress  of  events  is  gradually  increasing  the  direct  communication  between 
the  United  States  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  new  line  of  French  steam- 
em  connecting  with  New  Toric  must  give  an  impulse  to  the  trade  with  that  coun- 
ty, more  particularly  that  the  wsnts  of  France  in  respect  df  breadstiiffii  are  such 
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«  hafra  compeSM  «  move  Ifter^  line  of  •oemmerciaL  pdiScy,  fend  (bose  uftielta 
will  be  free  of  duty,  probably,  until  An^ast,  1848.  /The  ratifioation  of  «  iMr 
treaty  with  Hanorer,  is  also  calculated  to  add  greatly  to  the  oommerctal  iiitiBfr^ 
eoarse  between  the  United  States  and  the  iiAeiknr  of 'G^nBany,4us  is  also  tiie 
beautifal  new  line  oT  steAmers  of  the  Ocean  Bteam  Navigation  Cottipany/ffiir^ 
first  of  which,  the  Washington,  bailt  nnder  the  supervision  of  E.  Mills^  Esq.,  by 
J.  Westervelt,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  the  maohinety  by  Mr.  Slillman,  of  te 
Novelty  Works,  sails,  Jone  1st,  for  Bremen,  binder  command  of  the  well-known 
and  popnlar  Captain  Hewitt  This  is  probably  the  finest  steamer  that  ever  crossed 
the  Atlantic  from  oar  shores,  and  fnlly  sastains  the  nnrivalled  repatation  of  Amer- 
ican ship-bailders,  while  the  machinery  is  such  as  to  win  a  like  repntation  for  our 
Ikill  in  that  branch  of  the  arts.  This  noble 'steamer  conveys  the  United  States 
nail  to  Bremen,  and  will  carry  500  tons  of  freight,  besides  nnmbers  of  passengers. 
'  The  new  treiity  witli  Hanover,  placing  American  vessels  upon  the  eame  footing 
as  those  of  that  kingdom,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  future  trade  with  Ger- 
many. By  it,  the  restrictions  which  have  been  laid  by  Hanover,  for  centaries,on 
the  commerce  passing  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  to  the  interk)r  of  Oermany,  have 
measurably  been  removed,  and  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  con- 
tinent is  made  more  direct.  As  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Germany  becomes 
more  extended,  the  export  of  the  raw  maiterial  will  be  made  direct  to  Germany, 
ipstead  of,  as  now,  to  England. 

The  prosperow  state  of  the  external  trade  of  the  United  States,  haa  favorably  \ 
oflfected  the  banking  interest,  notwithstanding  the  operation  of  the  Sub-Treasury,  1 
with  its  specie  provisrans.  The  folk>wing  is  a  comparative  tMe  of  the  immediate  I 
I  and  liabilities  of  the  New  York  banks ; —  ^ 


nnfBDXATB  MXAirS  AITD  LUBOJTIES  OP  THE  ITBW  TOUT  BAHXS.        , 

Immediate  Liabilitiei, 

im.  im  1847. 

Febroary.            May.  February.           Hay.  rebra&r;.  Alby. 

Dollar*.           Dollan.  Dollan.          Dollart.  i>ol\jm.  Doiran. 

Deposits.^ 25,976,246  28,425.967  29,654,401  30,868,337  31,630^^95  35,799,954 

Circdlafn.n'tt.  16,126,394  17,069,069  18.407,733  18,409,977  18,366,016  21,337,633 

Duebanks 3316,252    5,131,519  4,662.073    2,973.658  ^,995.411  6,945,4€6 

Canal  fund......    1,607,5^2    1,257,358  896,843       646,328  911,6^0  534,6:22 

United  States..        700,064       672,130  2,580,711    3,493,622  342,766  178,517 

Total 48,226,528  52,556,043  56,201,761  56,391,962  55,446,468  64,756,392 

Meant. 

Ddlwi.           DoHan.           DoHan.          DpIIan.  DoIIaia.  IMIIttt* 

Specie.. 6,893,236    8,118.324    8,361,383  8,171,624  9,191,254  11,312,171 

Cashitems 4^39,886    6,180.852    6.370,302  5,839.700  7.552.068  8.793.28€ 

Total 11,733,122  14,299,176  14,731,685  14,011,324  16,743,322  20,105^7 

Excess  UabiUty.  36,493,406  38.256.867  41.470.071  42,380,678  38,703.146  44.650,935 
Ixmns 66,883,098  74.616.060  71,897,580  72,591,431  69,806,358  76.688,553 

These  ^gures  give  a  h^her  state  of  liabilities  than  ever  before.  The  amount 
of  specie  has  increased  over  $2,100,000,  and  the  amount  of  individual  deposits 
over  $4,000,000,  and  the  nett  circulation  is  larger  than  ever  before.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  while  the  immediate  liabilities  are  $8,500,000  higher  than  last 
year,  at  the  same  date,  there  is  in  the  table  $3,315,105  less,  due  the  federal  gov- 
ernment   Consequently  there  is  due  the  public,  at  least  $11,000,000  more  than 
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iaiby,  1846;  imtoMDyof  tbebuiktliididatbfriuiioiiiitdMthefede^ 
nry,  in  the  general  deposit  account  The  atnoont  actually  due  tbe  federal  gov- 
ernment, May,  1846,  was  $6,068,546 ;  so  that  the  amoant  doe  Ifae  pablic,  is 
914,000,800  more  than  in  May^  1846.  This  being  the  ease,  the-banks  have  in- 
creased their  loans  but  94,100,000 ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  borrowed  of  tiie 
public  $14,000,000,  and  loaned  it  but  $4^000,000.  The  specie  is  higher  than  at 
any  time  before,  with  the  exception  of  Angiist,  1843,  after  very  large  imports  of 
.  specie ;  bat,  including  the  amount  in  die  New  York  Treasury,  the  sum  is  greatw 
v^  than  ever  in  the  city. 

I     The  advices  which  reached  here  by  the  Hibemia,  to  May  4,  brought  a  contiii- 
I  nation  of  the  alarm  in  England  in  relation  to  the  drain  of  buHiqo.    T3ie  railway 
I  '^caHs"  for  January,  February,  March,  April,  and  May,  were  £16,000,000;  and 
I  the  large  expenditures  going  on  for  those  works  were  undoubtedly  the  real  cause 
I  of  tbe  existing  difficulties.    They  had,  during  1846,  operated,  not  only  to  stimu- 
late largely  the  consumption  of  foreign  articles  of  food,  but  had,  by  taldng  people 
from  their  usual  employments,  diminished  the  production,  to  the  usual  extent^  of 
articles  of  export;  a  necessary  cobsequenoe  of  which  would  be  adverse  eih 
changes  independently  of  the  import  of  com.    The  enhanced  consumption  was 
going  on  to  increase,  and  it  was  evident  that  tiie  wants  of  En^^and  up  to  harvest 
would  be  as  large,  at  least;  as  last  year,  and  those  of  Western  Europe  much 
greater.    A  pressure  in  the  mcmey  market,  so  severe  as  painfully  to  afiect  prices, 
and  by  .so  doing  make  Bridsh  goods  cheap  here,  in  the  M,  was  likdy  to  take 
place,    h  appeared  also,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  addition  to  the  loan  made  to 
the  Bank  of  France,  had  announced  his  intention  of  investing  £3,000,000  in 
British  stocks,  and  this  afibrded  some  relief,  but  fiur  fhxn  sufficient.    Tb»  pvdsent 
revulsion,  like  all  those  which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  twenty  years,  is  likely 
to  produce  some  great  change,  abd  the  movement  now  points  strongly  to  an  es- 
sential change  in  the  Bank  of  England.    The  French  Chambers  have  passed  a 
law,  authorizing  the  Bank  of  France  to  issue  notes  as  k>w  as  200  francs,  or  $40. 
The  ^^t  of  this  will  be  to  displace  a  large  amount  of  specie^  and  perh^»  drive 
it  over  to  England ;  indeed,  exchanges  were  already  turning  in  favor  of  London, 
as  respects  Paris,  j&dOO,000  having  arrived  tbere  in  the  week  ending  May  1st. 
•  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  probability  of  a  cessation  of  the  import  of  com 
1  from  England  to  the  United  States,  until  after  harvest,  at  least 

DUTT  OH  COFFER  OBX  IH  SHOLAHD. 

A  deputation  of  merchants  and  others,  connected  with  the  trade  in  foreign  cop- 
per ores,  had  an  interview,  on  the  2^  ult.,  with  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,at  the  official  residence  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
in  Downhig-etreet.  The  injury  tfisiag  to  the  trade  from  the  increase  of  smelting 
abroad,' and  the  necessity  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  duty,«were  strongly 
urged  upon  the  ministers,  and  after  a  discussion  of  some  duration,  in  which  die 
ChancelloT  of  the  Exchequer  took  an  active  part,  the  deputation  retired. 
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COMMERCIAX    REGULATIONS. 


COMMERCIAL  TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  U.  STATES  AND  HANOVER. 

We  pabliah,  below,  an  authentic  copy  of  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  be« 
tween  the  United  States  of  America  and  His  Majesty  the  king  of  Hanover,  which  wtt 
eooohided  and  signed  at  the  city  of  Hanover,  on  the  lOtb  day  of  Jane,  1846,  and  duly  rat- 
ified on  both  parts,  the  respective  ratifications  of  the  same  being  ezdianged  at  the  city  of 
Hanover,  on  the  fifth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-^even,  hy  A* 
Dudley  Mann,  qiedal  agent  of  the  United  States  to  His  M^jes^  tlie  king  of  Hanover,  and 
the  Baron  George  Frederick  de  FaldLC,  of  His  Majesty^-  Privy  Council,  Knight  Grand- 
Cross  o(  the  Royal  Guelpfaick  Order,  on  the  part  of  their  respective  governments.  The 
Treaty  is  made  public  by  the  President  o(  the  United  States,  "  to  the  end  that  the  same, 
and  every  clause  and  article  thereof,  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good  fiuth  by  the 
United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof,"  and  was  signed  by  James  K.  Polk,  President,  and 
James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  24th  day  of  April,  1847. 

The  United  States  of  America,  and  His  Miyesty  the  king  of  Hanover,  equally  anhnated 
with  a  desire  of  placing  the  privileges  of  their  navigation  on  a  basis  of  the  most  extended 
liberality,  and  of  affording  otherwise  every  encouragement  and  fiunlity  lor  increasing  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  their  reflective  States,  have  resolved  to  settle  in  a  defini- 
tive manner  the  rules  which  shall  be  observed  between  the  one  and  ^e  other,  by  meatw 
of  a  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce ;  for  which  purpose  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  conferred  fuU  powers  on  A.  Dudley  Mann,  their  special  agent  to  His  Migesty 
the  king  of  Hanover,  and  His  Miyesty  the  king  of  Hanover  has  funSahed,  with  the  like 
full  powers,  the  Baron  Greorge  Frederick  de  Falcke,  of  hia privy  council.  Knight.  Grand- 
Cross  of  Uie  Royal  Guelphidc  Order ;  who,  after  exchanging  their  full  powers,  found  in 
good  and  doe  form,  have  concluded  and  agned,  subject  to  ratification,  &e  following  ar- 
ticles: 

Art  1.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  whatever  kind  of  produce,  manu&ctore, 
ormerchandise  of  any  foreign  country  can  be,  firom  time  to  time,  lawfully  Imported  into 
the  United  States  in  their  own  vessels,  may  also  be  inqiorted  in  vessels  of  the  khigdomof 
Hanover ;  and  no  hidier  or  other  duties  upon  the  tonnage  or  cargo  of  the  veosel  shall  be 
levied  or  collected,  Aether  the  importation  be  made  in  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  or  in 
a  Hanoverian  vessel  And  in  like  manner,  .whatever  kind  of  produce,  manufiMstnre,  or 
merchandise  of  any  foreign  country  can  be,  firom  time  to  time,  lawfully  imported  hito  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover  in  its  own  vessels,  may,  also  be  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States ;  and  no  higher  or  other  duties  upon  the  tonpage  or  cargo  of  the  vessel  shall  be  lev- 
ied or  collected,  vdiether  the  importation  be  made  in  vessels  of  one  party  or  the  other. 

Whatever  may  be  lawfully  exported  or  re-exported  by  one  party  in  its  own  vessels  to 
any  foreign  country  may,  in  like  manner,  be  e:q>otted  or  re-exported  in  the  vessels  of  the 
other.  And  the  same  duties,  bounties,  and  drawbacks  shall  be  collected  and  allowed, 
whether  such  exportations  or  re-e^qwrtations  be  made  in  vesseb  of  the  one  party  or  the 
other. 

Nor  shall  higher  or  other  charges  of  any  kind  be  imposed  in  the  ports  of  the  one  party 
on  vessels  of  the  other,  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  in  the  same  ports  by  national  vessels. 

And  further,  it  is  agreed  that  no  higher  or  other  toU  diall  be  levied  or  collected  atBnm- 
sbausen  or  Stade,  on  ihe  river  Elbe,  upon  the  tonnage  or  cargoes  of  vessels  ^  the  United 
States,  than  is  levied  and  collected  upon  the  tonnage  and  cargoes  of  vessels  of  the  king, 
dom  of  Hanover ;  and  the  Vessels  (^  the  United  States  shall  be  subjected  to  no  charges, 
detention,  or  other  inconvenience  by  the  Hanoverian  authorities,  in  passlDg  the  above-men- 
tioned place,  from  which  vessels  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  are  or  shall  be  exempt 

Art  3.  The  preceding  article  is  not  applicable  to  the  ooastinff  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
high  contracting  parties^  which  are  respectively  reserved  by  ea^exchisively  to  itsownsob. 
jects  or  citizens. 

Art.  3*  No  priprity  or  preforenoe  shall  be  given  by  eidier  of  the  contracting  parties,  nor 
by  any  oompaiw,  corporation,  or  agent,  acting  on  their  behalf,  or  under  thdr  authority,  in 
the  purchase  of  any  article  of  commerce,  la^mlly  imported,  on  account  of  or  in  reference 
to  the  national  character  of  the  vessd,  whether  it  be  of  tl^  one  party  or  of  the  odier,  in 
which  sacL  article  was  imported. 
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Art  4.  The  andent  and  baibarote  rig^t  to  inetkB  of  ^  flea  riialirenrtiii  efitirel^abet- 
Sflhed  with  respect  to  the  property  bek>ngiiig  to  the  sabjects  or  citiaena  of  the  high  contnot- 
ingparties. 

When  any  veasel  of  either  party  shall  be  wrecked,  stranded,  or  otherwise  damaged  on 
the  ooasts,  or  within  the  do^imoDSK>f  the  other,  their  respective  citizens  or  subjects  shall 
ntianre,  as  wetllbr  themselv^  as^br  their  veaKls  and  effects,  the  same  aaaiatance  wfakli 
would  be  dae  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  the  accident  happens.  . 

They  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  same  charges  and  does  of  salvage  as  the  said  inhabitanta 
would  be  liable  to  pay  in  a  IHce  caae. 

If  the  operationa  of  repair  shall  rsqutre  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  oargo  be  nn- 
loaded,  they  shall  pay  no  dntiee  of  austoms,  charges,  or  feea,  on  the  part  which  they  shall 
reload  and  carry  avmy,  except  such  as  are  payable  in  the  like  case  by  national  vessels. 

It  is  nevertheless  understood  that  if,  whilst  the  vessel  is  under  repair,  the  cargo  shall  be 
onfaulen  and  kept  ill  a  place  of  deposit  destined  to  receive  goods,  the  duties  on  which 
have  not  been  paM,  the  cargo  shall  be  liable  to  the  charges  and  fees  lawfully  due  to  the 
keepers  of  such  warehouses. 

Art  5.  The  privileges  secured  by  the  present  treaty  to  the  respective  vessels  of  the  hi|^ 
eontracting  parties  shall  only  extend  to  such  as  are  built  within  their  respective  teiritoriea, 
or  lawfoHy  condemned  as  prize  of  war,  or  adjudged  to  be  ibrfeited  for  a  breach  of  the  mu- 
nicipal laws  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  and  belonging  wfaoUy  to  their  anb- 
jectB  or  dtizenS. 

It  is  further  stipulated  that  the  vessels  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  may  select  their 
crewB  from  any  of  the  States  of  the  Germanic  Confederation^  provided  that  the  maater  of 
eaeh  be  a  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

Art  6.  No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imjioeed  on  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  any  artidas  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufiictnre  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  or 
of  its  fisheiks ;  and  no  higher  or*  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover  of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  and  mamriactnre  oi  the  United 
States,  and  of  their  firiieries,  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  articles,  being  the 
growth,  produce,  or  mann^tareof  any  foreign  country,  or  of  its  firiieTies. 

No  higher  or  other  duties  and  charges  shall  be  imposed  in  ^  United  Sutes  on  the  ex- 
portation of  any  articles  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  or  in  Hanover  on  the  exportation  of 
any  articba  to  the  United  States,  than  such  as  are  or  shall  be  payaUe  on  the  exportation  ef 
the  hke  artidea  to  any  other  foreisn  country. 

No  prohibition  shall  be  imposed  on  the^  importation  or  exportation  of  ai^  artidea  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufiictnre  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  or  c^  its  fisheries,  or  of  the 
United  States  or  tfadr  fisheriee,  from  or  to  t&  ports  of  said  kmgdom»  or  of  theaaid  United 
States,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  all  other-powers  and  States. 

Art  7.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage,  mutually,  not  to  grant  any  particular  ft vor 
to  other  nations  in,  respect  of  navigation  and  duties  of  customs,  which  shall  not  immediate- 
ly become  common  to  the  other  party ;  who  ahall  enjoy  the  same  fieely,  if  the  oonoeasiOB 
was  freely  made,  or  on  allowing  a  compensation,  as  near  aa  possible,  if  the  concession  was 
oooditional. 

Art  8.  In  order  to  augment,  by  all  the  means  at  its  bestowal^  the  commercial  relatioflfe 
between  <h^  United  6tates  and  Oennany,  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  hereby  agrees  to  abd- 
iah  the  import  duty  on  raw  cotton,  and  also  to  aboHsh  the  existing  transit  duties  4ipon 
leavee,  stems,  and  strips  of  \cbacco,  m  hogsheads  or  casks,  raw  cotton  in  bales  or  bags, 
vrfaale  oil  in  caAs  or  barrels,  and  rioe  in  tierces  or  half  tierces. 

And«  further,  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  obligates  itself  to  levy  no  Weser  tolls  on  tie 
aforementioned  articles  which  are  destined  for,  or  landed  in,  ports  or  other  placea  within 
its  territory  on  the  Weser ;  and  it,  moreover,  agrees  that  if  the  States  border^  upon  said 
river  shall  consent  at  any  time,  however  soon,  to  abc^nh  the  duties  wfakh  they  levy  and 
collect  upon  |aid  artidea  destined  for  piorts  or  other  places  within  the  Hanoverian  territory, 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover  will  readily  abolish  the  Weaer  tolls  v^n  ^  same  artkles  dea- 
tined  for  ports  and  i^aces  in  such  States. 

Itbemg  understood,  however,  that  the  aforesaid  stipulations  shall  not  be  deemed  to  pro* 
hibit  the  levying,  upon  the  said  articles,  a  tax  suffideot  for  defraying  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  regulation  respecting  transit  goods.  But  in  no  e^se  shall  such  tax  exceed  eight 
pfennigs  Hanoverian  currency,  (two  cents  United  States  currency,)  for  one  hundred  pounds 
Hanoverian  wei^t,  (one  hundred  and  four  pounds  United  States  weight.) 

Art.  9.  The  high  contracting  pardea  grant  to  each  other  the  liberty  of  having,  each  in 
tile  ports  of  the  other^  cdnanls,  vice-oonSils,  commercial  agents,  and  vicccommerdal  agents 
of  their  o^n  appointment,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  powers  as  those  of  the 
moat  favored  natioiB ;  bat  if  any  of  the  said  considsaball  catiy  on  trade,  ^ley  shaHbeadr* 
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JMlad  to  te  *iiie  kws  and  VMigM  to  whldi  |inf*le  indifidaab  of  their  natiaD  are  mdidect- 
^  in  the  Mune  place. 

The  eatrn^  vice-coneali,  commeroial  and  vice-commefcial  a^Mita,  shall  have  the  right, 
aa  aiicb,  to  lit  as  judges  and  aibitratorB  in  sach  difiereneee  as  may  ariee  between  the  maa- 
teia  and  crews  of  (he  vesela  belonging  to  the  nation  whose  interests  are  4x>mmitted  to 
their  charge^  withooi  the  interference  of  the  local  authorities,  unless  the  conduct  of  the 
erewB  or  ^  the  captain  should  distnri>  the  older  and  tranqmllity  of  the  country,  or  the  said 
ooosola,  Tice-conrals,  commercial  agents,  or  Tiee-oommercial  agents  should  require  thc^ 
assistance  to  cause  their  dedsionB  to  be  carried  into  efibot  oi  supported. 

It  is,  bowerer,  understood  that  this  speciea  of  judgment  or  arbitmtion  riMtll  not  depriva 
the  contending  parties  of  the  right  they  haTO  to  reaort,  on  their  retain,  to  the  judadal  an* 
thority  of  their  own  country. 

Tbe  said  consuls,  Tioe-oottBnls,  commercial  agents,  and  vioe-commercial  agents,  are  ao- 
dwfiaed  to  require  the  assistanoe  of  the  local  authorities  ibrtfae  search*  arrest,  and  impris- 
onment of  te  desertera  fipm  the  riiipe«of-war  and  merehant  ?easels  of  their  eonntryi 

For  this  purpose  th^  shall  apnly  to  the  competent  tdbuxuds,  judges,  and  <^ioeia,  and 
shall,  in  writing,  demand  said  deaerters,  proving  by  the  exhibition  of  the  registers  of  the 
tcskIs,  the  muster-rolls  of  the  crews,  or  by  any  other  official  docnments,  t^t  such  indi* 
viduals  formed  part  of  the  crews ;  and  on  this  claim  being  thas  substantiated,  the  suneiider 
dull  not  be  refused. 

Such  deserters,  when  arrested,  shall  be  placed  at  the  diapoaal  of  the  said  consuls,  vice, 
oansttls,  commercial  agents,  or  vice-commercial  agents,  anid  may  be  confined  in  the  puh» 
be  prisons,  at  the  request  and  cost  of  those  who  tkSl  claim  them,  in  order  to  beaantto  the 
vessels  to  which  they  belong,  or  to  others  of  the  same  country.  But  if  not  sent  back  with* 
in  three  months  fit>ni  the  day  of  their  arrest,  they  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  shall  not  ba 
again  arrested  far  the  lame  cause.  However,  if  the  deaerter  shall  be  kmnd  to  have  com- 
mitted any  crime  or  oflence,  his  surrender  may  be  delajred  until  the  tribunal  befere  which 
his  caae  shall  be  pending  shall  have  pronounced  its  aentencat  and  such  sentence  shall  have 
been  carried  into  eftct. 

Art  10.  The  snhjects  and  cititena  of  the  high  contracting  pailiea  shall  be  permitted  to 
scqoum  and  reaide  in  all  parte  vdiatsoever  of  the  said  territories  in  order  to  attend  to  their 
affiurs,  and  also  to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and  warehouses  for  the  purpoees  of  their  com* 
merce,  provided  they  submit  to  the  laws,  aa  well  general  as  special,  relative  to  the  right  of 
Teeidang  and  trading. 

WbHst  they  contoim  to  the  laws  and  regulations  in  force,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  toman- 
age,  themaelves,  their  own  business  in  all  the  territories  sdiject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  each 
party,  as  well  in  respect  to  the  consignment  and  sale  of  ^ir  goods,  by  wholesale  or  retail, 
as  with  respect  to  the  loading,  unloading,  and  sending  off  thsir  ships,  or  to  employ  such 
agents  and  brokers  as  they  may  deem  proper,  they  bein^  in  all  these  cases  to  be  treated  aa 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside ;  it  being,  nevertheless,  under- 
MOod  that  they  shall  remain  sulgect  to  the  said  laws  and  regulations;  also,  in  respect  to  aalea 
by  wholesale  and  retail 

They  shall  have  ii:ee  access  to  the  tribunals  of  justice  in  their  litigionsafifairs  on  the  same 
terms  which  are  granted  by  the  law  and  usage  of  country  td  native  citizens  or  subjects,  for 
which  purpose  they  may  employ  in  defence  of  their  rights  such  advocates,  attorneys,  and 
other  agents,  as  they  may  judge  proper. 

The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  party  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  their  personal  prop- 
erty writhin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  by  sale,  donation,  testament,  or  otherwise. 

Their  personal  repreeentatives^  being  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other  contracting  party, 
rfudi  succeed  to  their  said  personal  property,  whether  by  testament  or  ab  inteHato* 

They  may  take  poasession  thereof,  either  by  themselves  or  by  others  acting  for  them,  at 
their  will,  and  duBpose  of  the  same,  pasring  such  duty  only  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun^' 
try  wherein  the  said  personal  property  is  simate  shall  be  sutgect  to  pay  in  Ukf  cases. 

In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  personal  representatives,  the  same  care  shaU  be  taken  of 
the  said  property  as  would  be  taken  of  the  property  of  a  native  in  like  case,  until  the  law- 
ful owner  may  take  measures  for  receiving  it. 

If  any  questions  should  arise  among  several  claimants  to  which  of  them  the  said  prop- 
erty belongs,  the  same  shall  be  finally  decided  by  the  laws  and  judges  of  the  country  wherein 
it  is  situsted. 

Where,  en  the  decease  of  arty  person  holding  real  estate  within  the  territories' of  one 
party,  such  real  estate  would,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  descend  on  a  citizen  or  subject  of 
the  other,  were  he  not  disqualified  by  alienage,  such  citizen  or  subject  shall  be  allowed  a 
reasonable  time  to  sell  the  same,  and  to  withdraw  the  proceeds  wiUiout  molestation,  and 
exempt  from  all  duti^  of  detraction  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  reepective  States. 
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The  c8|rita]B  and  e£feets  wUdi  the  dtizeiiB  or  nl^^ 
ing  their  reeidence,  shall  be  deairoQa  of  removing  from  the  place  of  their  domicil.  ahall 
likewiae  be  exempt  from  all  diitiea  of  detraction  or  emigration  on  the  part  of  their  reapec- 
tire  goferaments. 

Art  11.  The  preaent  treaty  flhaH  oontinae  in  force  for  the  term  of  twelve  yean  from  te 
date  hereof,  and  farther  ontil  the  end  of  twelve  montha  after  the  govermhent  of  Hanover 
on  the  one  pert,  or  that  of  the  United  States  <m  the  other  part,  riiall  have  given  notice  of 
ita  intention  of  terminating  the  aame;  but  npon  the  condition  hereby  ezpkeady  atipolatad 
and  agreed)  dutt  if  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  shall  determine,  daring  the  said  term  of  twelve 
yeaia,  to  aograent  the  existing  import  daty  opon  leaves^  stripa,  or  stems  of  tobacco,  import- 
«d  in  ho^Bheada  or  casks,  a  dn^  which  st  tina  time  doea  not  exceed  one  dialer  and  one 
goteng^oaohen  per  one  hnndred  poonda  Hanoverian  corrency  and  weight,  (seventy  eena 
per  (he  hnndred  pounds  United  States  carrency  and  we|^t,)  the  government  of  B^ver 
shall  give  a  notice  of  one  year  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  before  prdoeeding 
to  do  so ;  and  at  the  expfration  of  that  year,  or  any  time  aobseqaeatly,  the  government  of 
tfia  United  States  ahall  have  M  power  and  right  to  abrogate  the  preaent  treaty  by  giving 
a  previous  notice  of  six  months  to  the  government  of  Hanover,  or  to  continue  it  (at  its  op- 
tion) in  foil  force,  until  the  operation  thereof  shall  have  been  arrested  in  the  manner  firtt 
specified  in  the  present  article. 

Art  12.  The  United  States  agree  to  extend  all  the  advantages  and  privilegea  contained 
in  the  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty  to  one  or  more  of  the  other  States  of  the  Crerman- 
ic  confederation,  which^Jnay  vnsh  to  accede  to  them,  by  means  of  an  official  exchange  of 
dedarations;  provided  that  such  State  or  Statea  shaH  confer  aimilar  frtvors  npon  the  said 
United  States  to  those  conferred  by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,.and  observe  and  be  sidgect 
to  the  same  conditions,  stipulatiens,  and  obl^tiona. 

Art  13.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  approved  and  ratified  by  the  Preddent  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  their  Senate,  and  by  Wm 
Miyesty  the  king  of  Hanover ;  and  the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  dty 
of  Hanover,  VTithki  the  space  of  ten  mondis  from  this  date,  or  sooner,  if  possible,  when 
the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  concluded  between  the  high  contracting  parties  at 
Berlin,  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1840,  ahall  become  null  and  void  to  all  intenta  and  pur- 


In  feith  wherec^,  we,  the  plenipotentianes  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  have  algnad 
the  present  treaty,  and  hate  thereto  affixed  our  seals. 

Done  m  quadruplicate,  at  the  dty  of  Hanover,  on  the  tenA  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of 
snr  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six^  and  in  the  seventieth  year  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Statea  of  America. 

~L.  8.1  'Am  DmzjET  Mamu, 


fcii 


Georob  Frxdbbick  BiRon  ns  Falcke. 


nwT.nKATKar  op  aocbbbion  of  bis  sotal  moHNEss  THB  obihd  nuKB  OF  ouffiMBXTBo,  xmm 

THE  TWELFTH  ABTICLE  OF  THE  FORBOOSMO  TEBATT. 

Whereas  a  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce,  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  His  Mojesty  the  king  of  Hanover,  vras  concluded  at  Hanover  on  the  10th  day  of  June 
last,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  was  subeequefitly  duly  ratiSed 
otk  the  piart  of  both  governments : 

And  whereas,  by  the  terms  of  the  twelfth  article  of  the  same,  the  United  States  agree 
to  extend  all  the  advantages  and  privilegea  contained  in  the  stipulation  of  the  preaent 
treaty,  to  one  or  more  of  the  other  States  of  the  tjrermanic  confederation,  which  may  wish 
to  accede  to  them  by  m^ans  of  an  official  exchange  of  declarations ;  provided  that  such 
State  or  States  shall  confer  aimilar  fevots  upon  the  said  United  States  to  those  conferred 
by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  observe  and  be  subject  to  the  same  condition^  stipula- 
tions, and  obt?gations. 

And  whereas  the  government  of  his  royal  highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenbuig  has 
signified  its  desire  to  accede  to  the  said  treaty,  and  to  all  the  stipulations  and  provisfoiis 
therein  contained,  so  &r  as  the  same  are  or  may  be  applicable  to  the  two  countries,  and  to 
become  a  party  thereto ;  that  is  to  say,  to  all  the  said  stipulations  and  provisions,  excepting 
only  those  relating  to  the  Stade  and  the  Weser  tolls,  in  which  the  government  of  Olden- 
burg has  no  interest,  and  over  which  it  has  no  control : 

Now,  therefore,  the  undersigned.  Baron  W.  &  de  £eaulieu  Marcounay,  of  the  privy 
council  of  his  royal  hishness,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affiiirs  on  the 
part  of  Oldenburg,  and  A.  D.  Mann,  special  agent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in- 
vested with  ftill  powers  to  this  efiect,  found  in  goo4  and  due  form,  have  this  day  signed,  iD 
dnplteate,  and  have  exchanged,  this  declalration  of  the  accessiiDn  (hereby  agreed  to  on  ^ 
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ptirt  of  fc  Uflftled  8l«t«e)  of  Me  ro^  hij^iiiMB  llie  Gnmd  Duke  of  Oldeobing,  for  the 
Dadiy  of  CMdenbnrg,  to  the  tiea^  t/oremad,  the  efiect  of  wluch  aoceflBum  and  agreement 
is  hereby  dedan^  to  be  to  eUablieh  the  said  treaty  between  the  high  parties  to  tUs  deda- 
ratioD,  as  folly  and  periectly,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  all  the  provisions  therein  con- 
tained, excqiting  as  above  excepted,  had  been  recited  word  for  wonl  in  a  separate  treaty, 
conchided  and  ratified  between  them,  in  the  ordinary  form. 

In  witness  whereof  thejabove  named  plenipotentiaries  have  hereto  affixed  their  names 
and  seals.    Dode  at  Oldenborg,  this  10th  day  of  March,  1847. 


W.E. Bbaulisu miotoomrAT,  [l. &] 

[L.8L] 


A.  Dodlet  Mavh. 


cosHispoiniBirci  of  thb  imnsTSR  of  forbgn  affaixs  of  tbx  oeahd  nucfsr  of  xbcxlsk* 

BUBG-SCHWtRIN,  EILATIVB  TO  THI   AOOXStlON  OF  MBCKLSNBXTtO-aOBWKBaf  TO  THB  HAfl0> 
▼KB  TEXATT. 

Sekwerin,  March  90, 1847. 

Sir— His  royal  highness,  the  Orand  Doke,  having  retozned  fiom  Berlin,  I  have  laid 
before  him'  the  object  of  yoor  nussion. 

His  royal  highness  begs  to  acknowledge  ^  propoation  of  the  President, regairdingthe 
aeoearion  to  the  treaty  entered  into  widi  trover,  for  the  porpose  of  secnring  the  idiipping 
interest  of  Mecklenburg  for  a  lengthened  period.  All  these  privileges  the  navigation  3t 
Mecklenburg  enjoyed  smce  the  year  1835,  when  both  governments  interdianged  artkleSi 

His  royal  highness  trusts  the  more,  that  no  interruptions  may  take  place  in  a  state  so 
prdeperoQs  to  tnuie  and  navigation,  the  duties  existing  in  Mecklenburg  being  in  themselves 
very  trifling.  Propoelcions  have  been  laid  before  the  States  of  Me^enlwrg  to  regi^te 
these  duties  in  a  more  appropriate  and  simple  maimitT,  The  intention  of  government  by 
this  is,  as  I  have  already  had  the  honor  to  expkun,  to  seeore  the  duties  on  home  consump- 
tion and  trade  in  a  manner  fovorable  to  the  interests  of  American  e^qports.  Raw  cotton  is 
inttt^ied  to  enter  duty  free,  raw  tobacco  will  not  be  sdkgect  to  a  higher  duty  than  is  stipu- 
lated at  present  in  Hanover.  The  consumption  duty  on  rice  and  train-oil  will  be  a  mere 
trifle.  As  soon  as  this  system  is  established — nay,  even  before— his  royal  highneSa  will 
Inost  virillingly  grant  the  transit  of  the  above-mentioned  four  articles,  to  pass  free  of  toll 
through  his  country  fiom  his  seaports,  Rostock  and  Wimar. 

*  «  ti  *  *  *  *  *«  « 

Enclosing  you  an  answer  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Buchanan,  both  in  Original 
and  in  copy,  I  return  my  best  thanks  for  the  candid'and  loyal  maimer  in  wifich  yon  have 
treated  me,  and  acknowledge  myself  to  be,  with  unalterable  esteem,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
servam.  L  Voir  Luraow. 

To  A.  DuDLBT  Maitn,  C2sq.,  &c.,  &x;.,  dtc. 

Letter  to  the  Secretary  rf  State. 

ScHWERiN,  96th  March,  1847. 
'  Sir— It  is  with  real  satis&ction  I  perceive  from  your  excellency's  favor  of  the  9th  of  Jan- 
uary, that  the  President  of  the  Umttd  States,  led  by  the  wish  to  strengthen  and  extend  the 
frie&dly  relation  subsisting  between  the  two  countries,  has  charged  Mr.  A.  Dudley  Mann, 
mecial  agent  of  the  United  States,  widi  a  nusalon  to  the  government  of  the  Grand  Duke 
m  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  this  gentleman  has  laid  before  mo  the  propositions  your 
excellency  thousht  most  proper  to  adopt 

It  will  scarcely  need  the  assurance  that  the  kind  intentions  of  your  government  are 
gratefolly  acknowledged  here,  and  that  his  royal  highness,  the  Grand  Duke,  my  gracious 
master,  fiilly  coioddes  in  the  above  opinion. 

As,  however^  the  intended  treaty  of  commerce  and  nafigation  10  to  be  onalogoos  to  the 
treaty  lately  entered  into  between  the  United  Siflies  and  tlic  kingdom  of  H^noypr*  I  regj*t 
to  say,  I  was  obliged  to  call  the  attention  of  your  exccikncy'fl  agent  m  the  eifr^umBtiitice 
which  prevents  our  government,  for  the  preaetit^  m  ntiopt  that  treaty  in  aU  it^  propcidtiouff. 

I  beheve,  however,  I  have  convinced  Mr»  A.  Diidl<*y  Mao  a,  that  the  ofestade  li  by  no 
means  a  tendency  of  the  government  of  his  royal  highness^  bataoldy  r^fiulti  from  the  mode 
of  levying  duties,  which,  however  varying  frotii  the  llano veriatt  syftenii  doea  nou  even  at 
present,  the  less  fovor  free  trade  witii  all  IbreigQ  Smte» ;  and  tmstitig  that  (he  djsca^ona 
^rndy  entered  into  with  oUr  States  (diet)  rcBpoctiiig  our  custom-lawp,  in  rend e ring  them 
omilar  to  the  Hanoverian,  will  soon  set  a»de  all  oljeimclea,  I  take  this  cippnjtuniiy  of  absiu-- 
ing  your  excellency  of  my  highest  esteem.  L,  Vr>N  Lt-Tsow. 

His  Excellency  Jamxs  Buchanah,  Minister  of  Foreign  Aifiiirs  of  the  United  Stat^  of 
America. 
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lUt^B^  HUat  BPBl9yiMWllt;3M|pTy  KfttWtfA'UI&Tlff  jiy^I.nnQy  <g  TBK  VRKMEtK  TKAItgr  Bprm* 

Bremen^  Marek  9,  IS47, 

Dear  Sir — I  haTd  had  the  honor  to  reoehre  your  fiiror  of  iht  20th  Fobmary  from  Haoo- 
▼er,  commmucatiitg  to  me  that  in  a  conventioti  which  yon  cooclnded  on  the  10th  of  June 
Itft,  ibr  the  United  States  of  America  with  the  kingdom  of  Hanoven  that  kingdom  obli- 
gated itself  to  abolish  the  transit  dnties  upon  leaves,  stems,  and  stripe  of  to^cco,  in  hogsheads 
dr  casks ;  raw  cotton,  in  bales  or  bags ;  whale  oil,  in  casks  or  barrels ;  and  rice,  in  tierces  or 
half  tierces;  subject,  howerer,  to  the  reservation  o[  levying  a  sufficient  tax  to  defiay  the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  r^^ations  respecting  transit  goodfr'-a  tax  which  in  no  case  is 
to  ezoeed  eight  pfennigs  per  Ifonoverian  hnndred  pounds.  Your  object  in  communicating 
this  fret,  is  to  invite  the  Senate  of  this  republic  to  follow  the  example  of  Hanover,  bv  reducing 
the  Bremen  transit  dnties  on  the  mentioned  four  articles,  equaDy,  to  a  mere  tax  for  control. 

I  have  dommunicated  the  contents  of  your  &vor  to  the  Soiate,  and  am  authorized  to 
inform  you  that  the  republic  of  Bremen  wUl,  after  the  ratifications  of  said  oonvention  have 
been  exchanged,  and  for  the  time  of  its  duration,  reduce  the  Bremen  transit  dnties  on  the 
tfK»ve-4Dentioned  four  articles  to  one  grtoat  (equal  to  about  fom:  pfennigs)  for  one  hundred 
pounds  Bremen  weight,  when  passing  from  the  United  States  throng  the  territory  of  this 
RfnUic,  to4>e  seat  into  the  kingdom  of  Hanover*  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and 
4iat  this  republic  is  folly  prepared  to  make  the  same  reduction  of  its  transit  duties  in  ftcvor 
«f  the  States  of  the  ZoU-Verein  as  sooH  and  as  long  as  the  States  of  the  2oli-Verein  wiil 
have  reduced  in  a  similar  proportion  then:  transit  dnties  on  the  said  four  articles,  when 
passing  from  this  place  to  Swioeriand. 

The  Senale  will  ^i^thiFdeasure  seize  every  opportunity  to  focilitate  the  mtereoune  of  the 
United  States  with  the  States  of  the  Gennaii  confederation,  and  is  happy  to  give  by  this 
a  proof  of  its  ardent  denre  kac  that  purpose.  I  beg  you  will  have  the  kindnesB  to  inform 
your  go7eroment  of  the  above-mentioned  intentions;  and  avail  myself  of  this  opportuni^ 
to  Kenew  towards  you  the  assurance  of  my  hi^  regard  and  esteem.  Smidt, 

'ffkt  Fnndait  of  the  Oomammnfmr  Foreign  Afmn^^ 

To  A.  DuDLBT  Mabk,  £)sq.,  &c 


POST-OFFICE  REGULATIO^fS  ON  LETTERS  TO  BREMEN,  ETC. 

lORBIOir  MAILS  irO«  L,  FBOM  IfEW  T0BS»  IT  00WE8,  SHQLANS,  TO  BBEMEll,  eEXMAXT. 

The  arrangements  for  a  regular  conveyance  of  mails  to  and  from  ESurope,  by  the  above 
route,  are  so  for  completed,  that  the  Washington,  the  first  steamship  of  the  tine,  will  leave 
NeTF7  York  for  Cowcs  and  Bremen  Haven,  on  Tuesday,  the  Ist  day  qf  June  next ;  and 
also  on  the  first  A^  of  each  second  month  thereafter. 

It  is  expected  that  the  second  steamship  will  be  ready  to  depart  in  the  course  of  the  sea- 
sont  on  the  first  day  of  each  intermediate  month :  thus  furnishing  a  monthly  -mail  in  each 
direetioD.    Of  the  commencement  of  the  monthly  arrangement,  due  notice  will  be  given., 

PosTAaE.— The  inland  postage  to  the  city  of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  postage  by 
steamer  from  New  York,  is  to  be  prepaid  on  all  inailable  matter  to  be  conveyed  by  tfab 
line,  excepting  that  addressed  to  Breinen,  or  to  places  to  which  said  matter  will  pass  throng 
ti^e  Bremen  post-office.  Hamburgh  is  not  included  in  this  exception.  To  Bremen,  aad 
to  the  points  supplied  through  that  office,  unpaid  letters,  &c.,  may  be  sent ;  postage  to  be 
collected  at  Brraien. 

The  rates  of  po^ge  estaUished  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1846,  **  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mail  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,"  are  as  follows; — 

Upon  all  letters  and  packages  not  exceeding  one-half  ounce  in  Weight,  24  cents  ^  over 
one4ialf  ounce  in  weight,  and  not  exqeediog  one.  ounce,  48  cents ;  and  for  every  addttional 
half-ounce,  or  fiaction  of  an  ounce,  15  cents. 

Upon  each  newspaper,  pamphlet,  and  price-current,  3  centa 

Inland  postage  in  all  cases  to  be  added,  whenever  the  matter  is  transported  by  taMJ/i 
within  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  above  mentioned  :->- 

•<  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  carry  or  trana- 
|K>rt  any  letter,  package,  newspaper,  or  printed  circular,  or  price-current,  (except  newq>a- 
pers  in  use,  and  not  intended  for  circulation  in  the  country  ta  which  said '  vessel  may  be 
bound,)  on  board  the  vesseb  that  may  hereafter  transport  the  United  States  maE,  as  provi- 
ded for  in  this  act ; . and  for  every  violation  of  this  provuioo,  a  penalty  of  (^0.  is.  hereby 
imposed,  to  be  recovered  hf  presentmeat,  by  information,  or  (juitam  action— one-half  for 
the  use  of  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  for  the  use  of  the  Post-office  Department*" 

Paf^•<#ce  Dtpartment^  April  30, 1847*  C.  JoBWai,  Foetmaeter-General 
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MILBOAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS^ 


OCEAN  STJSAMBRS  BETWEEN  HAVRE  AND  NEW  YORK. 
Thb  MowiDg  are  the  regoIatioDB,  &c.,  of  the  ooatrBct  between  the  Compuiy  and  the 
French  government,  established  between  Havre  and  the  port  of  New  York,  as  tnuiBlated 
fiom  the  Journal  du  Havre  .'*- 

Article  1.  Each  veswl  ehall  be  (ally  equipped  with  everything  neeeasary ;  shall  have  a 
sofiicient  number  of  boats  for  all  the  wants  of  the  service ;  shall  carry  two  cannons,  and 
have  a  crew  the  minimam  number  of  which  is  fixed  as  follows,  vii ."— * 


Assistant  Engineer*^ 9 

Firemen^ , 19 

Cooks^ 9 

Assistant  doLf. .....^...  1 

Steward, 1, 

Assistant  do^ 3 


Total, TO 


Captain, 1 

Second  do.,. • 1 

lieutenants, 9 

Sttfgeon, »- 1 

Quartermasters^ 9 

Carpenter,. 1 

Sailors,- 40 

Apprentices, , 8 

Master  Engineer,. 1 

The  servants  and  boys  are  not  to  be  comprised  in  the  crew. 

Art  9.  The  vessels  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  company  by  the  marine  department  in 
perfect  navigable  condition,  as  well  as  their  machinery  and  rigging.  Hie  company  are  to 
certify  to  the  seaworthy  condition  of  the  steamers  before  each  departure. 

Att  3.  The  clothing  of  the  offmn  and  crew  is  to  be  unifbim. 

This  uniibrm  is  to  to  decided  by  the  company  itself,  sdbject  to  the  approval  of  the  Min- 
ister  of  Finance. 

The  company,  moreover,  ia  authorized  to  make  what  rules  it  may  judge  to  be  necessary 
and  useful  for  the  service  and  the  expedition  of  the  service,  sul^ect  always  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

Art  4.  The  engineers  on  board  each  vessel  are  to  be  men  of  known  skilL 

Saa  lb— OF  THE  nOYAL  COMmS^EUT. 

Art  5.  Hiere  shall  be  esfahliAed  in  Havre  a  Royal  Commissariat,  the  dnties  of  which 
arc — 

1.  To  see  that  the  various  clauses  of  ihe  present  regulations  be  strictly  fiilfilled. 
'    8.  To  inform  the  Minister  of  Fmance  of  any  infta^n  of  them  that  may  take  [dace. 

%.  To  point  oat  imv  modification  which  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  make,  either  in 
*  thfe  organizations  of  the  services,  or  in  the  materiel  of  the  vessels. 

Art  fi.  The  Royal  Commissary  is  to  be  appointed  t^  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  shall 
noceive  a  salary  of  5,000  francs,  the  which  is  to  be  paid  by  the  company,  who  are  to  pay 
the  said  sum  yearly  in  advance  to  the  Central  Treainry  office. 

SEC  m.— OF   TBS   MAIL  Ai^KT  OH    BOARD,    Aim    THE  SERVICE    TO    BE   FtTLFILLED    BT    THE 

VESSELS.  * 

Art  7.  There  shall  be  on  board  each  veesel  an  agent,  who  is  to  be  splinted  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  who  shall  have  the  mails  confided  to  his  charge; 

Tins  agent  is  to  be  allowed  a  servant 

Art  &  The  mail  agent  shall  have  an  oflScial  character,  which  is  to  be  recognized  by. 
an  on  board ;  likewise  all  that  concerns  the  reception  and  tnnsmtssion  of  the  mails,  is  to 
be  under  his  sole  charge. 

Art  9.  The  mail  agent  is  to  be  allowed  the  gratuitous  use  of  a  first  dass  cabin. 

His  board  is  ta  be  at  the  expense  of  the  company ;  he  is  to  eat  at  the  table  of  the  first 
dasB  passengers,  and  to  be  treated  in  every  Way  as  a  pa^wnger  of  that  class. 

He  is  to  haVe  a  boat  of  at  least  four  oars  placed  at  his  d^fKsition,  for  the  wants  of  hift 
service. 

Art  10.  The  company  are  to  prepare  on  board  each  packet,  and  in  the  immediate  vidn* 
ity  of  the  cabin  of  the  mail  agent,  some  secure  place,  capable  of  being  put  under  lock  and 
key>  for  the  reception  of  the  mail  bags. 

Art  11*  If  the  mail  agent  has  a  servant,  said  servant  is  to  be  gratuitously  boarded  and 
lodged  by  the  company. 

He  is  to  be  comfortably  lodged,  and  live  like  the  other  servants  on  board. 
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^18  Rmbroddj  Camd^  and  Steamboat  SkOMei. 

Art  19.  The  arrangenieiits  ezpre«ed  in  articles  9  and  11,  are  abo  applicable  in  thoae 
caaea  wbere  the  royal  commiaBary,  or  an  injector  of  finances,  is  charged  wi&  the  iupec* 
tion  of  the  servioe-of  the  packets,  or  ai^  other  nunoo  relating  to  the  senrioe  of  tilie  mail 
between  France  and  America.  In  case  soch  shoold  happen,  the  said  agents  are  to  eqiojr 
aM  the  advantages  mentioned  in  said  articles. 

Art  13.  In  case  the  mafl  agent  shall,  in  consequenoe  of  eickneaB  or  any  odier  mifofe- 
aeen  accident,  find  it  imposaiMe  to  nnderlake  or  continoe  a  voyage,  and  no  ether  agent 
shall  have  been  sent  <m  board  to  replace  him,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  shall  become  reflpoo- 
aible  for  the  perlbrmanoe  of  thb  part  of  the  service,  vnthoat  being  entitled  to  receive  any 
remmieratien ;  and  he  is  to  incnr  the  same  responsibiBty  as  the  agent  vrhose  place  he  fiDs, 
as  well  in  the  despatdi  as  in  the  reoeptioa  of  the  mail. 


THs  coRDrnoirs  fob  the  tramsfobtatioii  of  teeb  xah^ 

Art  14  The  vaiions  mail  bags  are  to  be  reeeived  on  board.  In  France,  these  bags  are 
to  be  delivered  to  the  mail  agent  by  the  postmaster  at  Havre ;  and  in  New  Yoik  either  by 
the  French  Consid-Greneral  or  the  poet-offioe  aathorities  of  the  country,  or  by  a  qpedal 
agent,  should  one  be  appoimed.  Neither  the  c(^ltains,  officers,  crew  or  pasBeogerB,^aie  to 
carry  any  letters,  or  are  any  to  be  conveyed  save  in  the  mail  bags,  mdess  diplomatic  or 
consular  documents.  The  Infringement  of  this  regulation  will  make  the  ofieooer  liable  to 
the  punishmem  for  fiaudulent  transportation  of  letters. 

Art  15.  No  merchandise  is  to  be  received  on  board  ato  the  day  fixed  ht  sailii^  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  reason  for  the  delay.  An  infringement  of  this  rule  vdll  render  tlie 
company  baUe  to  a  fine  of  20,000  francs  for  each  ofience. 

Art.  16.  The  terms  for  the  transportation  of  paspengeis  ehaU  be  regulated  under  the 
mpervision  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  are  to  be  revised  annually. 

Art  17.  Whenever  they  are  required,  the  company  shall  receive  on  board  independently 
of  the  mail  agrat, 

1st  At  the  most,  two  officers  of  the  navy,  or  two  officers  of  the  civil  service,  who  eiiall 
be  entitled  to  a  first  class  position  on  board. 

Sdly.  Two  other  military  or  civil  agents,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  seoond  daas  accom- 
modations. 

3dly.  Ten  sailors. 

The  paasage  money  for  theae  officers,  agents  and  aailors,  diall  be  only  two-thirds  of  the 
price  fixed  for  ordinary  passengers. 

Art  18.  The  company  shall  be  bound  to  receive  on  board  of  the  packets,  and  transport 
free  of  diarge,  all  small-sized  parcels  containing  instruments  of  astronomy,  or  other  scim- 
tific  apparetus,  whenever  such  transportation  ^11  be  demanded  of  them  by  the  govern* 
ment  "^ 

The  company  shall  likewise  be  bound  to  transport  such  naval  stores  as  the  government 
may  wish  to  send.  Theae  naval  stores,  the  bulk  of  wfaidi  shall  not  exceed  five  tons  each 
voyage,  are  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  fireight  as  ordinary  merchandise,  the  company  alw^ 
to  have  two  days'  notice  of  the  intended  shipment  of  such  goods. 

Art.  19.  Eadi  steamer  shall,  at  its  d^iarture,  either  fit>m  France  or  America,  have  on 
board  enough  coal  for  18  days'  consumption,  calculating  the  same  ai  the  rate  of  four  kib* 
grammes  per  hour,  and  by  the  hmse-power  of  the  engine. 

It  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  modify  this  last  regulation  ac- 
cording aa  ejserience  AaH  demonstrate  the  utility  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  quanti- 
ty of  coal  to  DC  taken  on  board  for  every  voyage. 

^EC.  Tw — SAILINO  OF  THE  PACKETS. 

Art  20.  The  packets  shall  make  their  departure' at  the  periods  hereafter  mentioned,  viz : 
FVom  Havre  to  New  York  twice  during  every  month,  from  December  to  March,  inchMive. 

The  departures  fix>m  New  York  shall  take  place  according  to  the  season,  &om  ten  to 
Si^cem.  days  after  the  arrival  out  of  the  vessel,  fxng  passages,  occasioned  by  unavoidable 
circumstances,  may  interfere  with  this  regulation. 

Art  21.  Whenever  it  ahall  be  rendered  abeolutiely  necessary  by  extraor^ary  drcunu 
stances,  the  departures  may  be  delayed,  at  the  requisition  of  the  French  Consul-General 
in  New  York,  or  of  the  Royal  government  in  Havre.  This  delay,  however,  can  never* 
under  toy  circumstances,  exceed  two  days  after  the  time  oiiginaHy  fixed  for  departure. 

Art  22.  The  hour  of  departure  shall  be  fixed  by  the  captain,  and  entered  on  the  log- 
book. 

Art  23.  The  packets  are  to  go  in  a  direct  route  from  the  port  of  departure  to  that  of 
diefr  destination  without  making  any  deviation  therefrom^  save  in  cases  of  absohite  neces- 
■ity. '  The  company  binds  itself  to  perform  the  passage  frtm  Havre  to  New  Yoik  and 
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baek,  with  tU  tbe  de^wteh  that  it  la  poteible  to  use  in  a  regular  aenrice,  and  with  their 
TcmcJs  and  enginea. 

Should  any  delays  take  place  from  fault  on  the  part  of  the  company,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  shall  have  the  right  of  resciading  the  contract  with  them. 

In  case  the  vessels  are  forced  to  enter  any  port  in  distress,save  those  of  Havre  and  New 
York,  or  in  consequence  of  tempests,  contrary  whids  or  other  legitimate  causes,  they  are 
to  produce  (indep^ent  of  the  regular  totry  in  the  log-book)  on  their  return,  a-certificata 
of  the  consul  or  authorities  of  such  port,  attesting  the  unavoidable  nature  of  the  case. 

8BC.  yi«— OP  TQX  PEI9ALTJSS. 

Art.  24.  Save  in  case*  of  absolute  necessity,  such  as  are  alluded  to  above,  any  infiinge« 
ment  of  the  rules  laid  down  regarding  the  davs  and  hours  of  departure,  shall  render  the 
company  liaUe  to  a  fine  of  10,000  francs  per  day  for  the  three  first  days. 

At  the  expiration  of  these  three  days  of  ui^ustifiable  delay,  the  fine  may  be  increased 
to  60,000  francs. 

Should  this  infringement  of  the  agreement  be  repeated  three  times  durii^g  the  course  of 
one  year,  the  Minister  of  Finance  shall  have  the  right  to  resdnd  the  comract 

For  every  deviation  from  the  direct  route  ui^utti&ble  by  the  strictest  necessity,  the  fine 
shall  be  Ibr  the  first  time  10,000  francs,  and  for  the  second  20,000  francs*  On  the  tUrd 
infraction  of  this  kind,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  the  Minister  of  Finance  shall  be  entitled 
to  rescind  the  contract. 

Art  25.  Whenever  the  contract  may  be  rescinded,  or  in  case  it  is  not  renewed,  the 
company  shall  return  the  vessels  to  government  in  precisely  aunilar  order  to  that  in  which 
they  receive  them. 

SIC.  vn. — ^mniATioir  of  thb  oortract. 

Art  26.  The  contract  shall  last  for  ten  oooaecutive  years,  counting  from  the  time  of  the 
departure  of  the  first  boat  that  Ishall  be  despatdied  from  Havrs,  until  the  return  of  the  one 
despatched  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenth  year. 

Art  27.  The  present  contract  shall  commence,  and  the  first  departure  fixmi  Havre  shall 
take  place,  one  month  after  the  vessels  shall  have  been  delivered  to  the  company. 

Art  38.  In  case  the  company  shall  not  commence  operations  by  the  time  mentioned  in 
the  previous  article,  they  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  1,000  firancs  per  day  for  the  delay. 

Art  29.  The  present  contract  shall  cease  at  the  end  of  ten  jrears,  provided  notice  of 
such  expiration  has  been  given  by  either  party  a  year  previous.  Should  such  not  be  the 
case,  the  contract  shall  continue  on  the  same  terms,  and  by  a  tacit  understanding,  fbr  the 
twelve  succeeding  mondis,  at  the  end  of  which  formal  notice  is  to  be  given  by  each  patty. 

SEGL  Vnk-^r  ABTICUUat  ARRAireilfBllTS. 

Art  30.  With  a  view  of  fiuHlitating  the  movements  of  the  oompai^,  the  Minister  of 
Marine  Af&irs,  and  the  same  ci  the  Finances,  will  give  the  necessary  mstructions  to  the 
maritime  authorities  of  the  various  French  ports,  to  grant  every  fiu^ilHy  which  can  oon- 
tribute  to  the  despatch  of  business.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiurs  abo  promises  to  do 
his  utmost  to  obtain  fitim  foreign  authorities  the  most  iavon&e  consideration  for  the  oom- 
puny. 

'  The  c<mipany,  on  its  side  shall  strictly  conform  to  all  the  custom-house  regulations  of 
foreign  coimtries,  on  pain  ot  rescinding  of  the  contract 

Art  31.  The  contract  between  the  government  and  the  company,  cannot  be  in  any  man- 
lier let  out  or  ceded  to  third  parties,  either  in  part  or  whole,  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  Should  it  be  known  that  the  company  have  sub-let  or  ceded 
any  part  of  their  contract  without  this  pemuasion,  the  Minister  of  Finance  shall  have  the 
ris^t  to  rescind  the  contract,  without  the  company  being  entitled  to  any  indemnity  whatever. 

Art  32.  The  company  shall  be  located  in  Paris,  in  the  Rue  d'Antin,  No.  7. 


TRAFFIC  OP  THE  GERMAN  RAILROADS  IN  184^1 

The  Joun)al  des  Debate  publishes  a  letter,  dated  Iieipeic,  27th  alt.,  mentioning  that 
during  the  last  year  there  were  conveyed  by  the  German  laihoads  16,412,229  travellen, 
and  31,833,939  quintals  of  merchandise,  whidi  produced  a  sum  total  of  54,646,232^,  and 
repreaenta  an  increaae  of  16,431,208C,  that  i^  43  per  cent 
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VESSELS  BUILT  AND  LAUNQHED  ON  THE  LAKES,  IN  1846. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  AdTertiser  farniaheB  the  following  tabular  statement  of  the 
•Cceaaon  to  the  Marine  of  the  Weetem  watera.  The  giant  strides  of  the  West  have 
called  forth  the  capital  and  energy  of  its  people,  and  the  many  vessels  that  have  been  con- 
structed in  addition  to  those  prefionsly  in  commission,  fonnd  ample  and  profitable  em- 
ployment during  the  season.  So  important  has  the  growing  commerce  of  our  lakes  be- 
come, that  capital  iias  been  transferred  from  other  Immches  of  business,  and  every  ship- 
jrard  along  the  chain  of  takes  presents  a  scene  of  bostling  activity  with  the  extensive 
preparations  making  for  the  season  of  1847. 
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RiUbvad,  Canal,  mui  Sumboat  Siafi»He9k  631 

The  saljoined  shows  the  nmnber,  class  and  tonnage  of  Tessels  built  on  Lake  Erie  and 
the  upper  lakes  during  the  past  six  seasons.  Full  $1,000,000  have  been  expended  in 
the  construction  and  repairs  of  the^  vessels  put  in  commission  during  the  season  of  1846, 
which,  added  to  the  cost  of  construction,  annual  repairs,  and  money  expended  in  en- 
larging and  remodelling  vessels  launched  within  the  previous  five  years,  will  swell  the 
aggcegate  to  93,500,000*  This  large  increase  to  the  lake  marine,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  has  been  made  above,  the  Falls,  and  the  capital  drawn  from  the  many  sources  ie- 
gltimatdy  pertaining  to  the  lake  business,  and  designed  as  a  permanent  investment 

BtMineii.        ProMlIcn.  Bail.  Tom. 

1846 16      II      45      18,999 

1846 13       4      33      n).907 

1844 9      ...      34       9,145 

1843 , 6       4      S4       4,830 

1842 „ 2      ...      22       3,090 

1841 1       ...      28       3,630 

Total 47      19     185      49,801 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TOLLS  ON  MERCHANDISE. 

fTATl  CHABOSli  0»  TBB  ICAIR  UlfB  07  THB  PUfHSVLTAlfU  IHPBOVIIIBirTS,  FROM  PHn.AfttLTttU 

TO  nrrsBUBOH. 
The  following  shows  the  aggregate  amount  of  State  Tolts,  (including  motive  power, 
tmclnge,  boat  toll,  &&,  See,,)  on  freight,  agreeably  to  the  rates  established  fbr  the  year 
1847,  by  the  Board  of  Canal  CoramissionerB  :^ 

Cftit^Dd  b*to.  PortaU*  b*tt. 

Oufo,  00.000  Cargo,flO,000 

Arti«lM,perlO01b«. 


Hats,  caps,  boots,  bonnets,  looking-glasses, 53  6  57  0 

Dry-goods, 46  0  49  4 

Paper,  red  lead,  litharge '. 42  2  45  ( 

Brown  muslins,  sheetings,  manufactured  copper, 38  3  41  7 

Groceries,  drugs,  forei/j^n  liquors,  ropes  and  cordage,  manufac- 
tured marble,  mahogany,  leather,  dry  hides, 37  3  40  7 

Paints,  dye-stuflls,  manufactured  tobacco, 34  5  37  9 

Hardware,  wool,  oil,  feathers, 32  3  35  7 

Rags,.. 30  3  33  7 

Queensware,  steel,  white  lead, - 29  8  33  2 

Coffee,  fish,  tin  in  blocks  or  sheets,  copper  in  sheets,  seeds  of 

all  kinds,  bc^alo  and  deer-skins,  pitch  and  rosin, 27  3  30  7 

Leaf  tobacco,  earthenware,  and  whiskey, 24  8  28  2 

Bacon,  lard,  lard  oil,  butler,  cheese,  tallow,  anvils,  Sp.  whiting,  23  3  26  7 
Bagging,  hemp,  hempen  yams,  oiLcake,  bale-rope,  copperas, 

barytes,  potash, 22  3  25  7 

Block  marble, , ; 20  3  23  7 

Cotton,  wheat,. 19  8  23  2 

Flour,  barley,  com,  rye,  oats,  beef,  pork,  burr  blocks,  pig  lead, 

andflhot, „.. „ 17  3  20  "7 

Unenutnerated  articles,  furs  and  peltry, 47  0  60  4 


NEW  YORK  AND  UVERPOOL  STEAMERa 

The  Glasgow  Citizen  gives  us  the  following  information  relative  to  the  new  Atlantic 
steamers  now  building  in  die  Clyde.  The  British  and  North  American  Mail  Steam-Packet 
Company  have  ordered  four  immense  timber  steamships  to  be  fitted  out  for  plying  betwesn 
Liverpool  and  New  York.  Three  of  these  are  being  built  by  Mr.  R.  Steel,  of  Greenock, 
and  the  fourth,  by  that  veteran  in  the  «rt  of  steamboat  boilchng,  Mr.  John  Steel,  of  Pott 
Glasgow,  who,  in  1811 ,  launched  fit>m  his  building  yard  the  first  passenger  steamer  which 
ever  plou^ed  ^e  waters  of  the  Clyde.  The  first  of  these  leviathan  steamships  will  be 
lanndied  early  in  March ;  she  is  dose  upon  2,000  tons  register,  and  will  have  engines  of 
750  horse-power.  The  other  three  are  of  the  same  size,  and  are  constructed  on  the  same 
model,  being,  over  all,  in  length  385  feet,  in  breadth  of  beam  38  feet,  and  having  a  depth 
of  28  iect.  These  vessels  are  intended  to  ply  fortnightly  between  Liveipool  imd  New 
York,  oommeneing  on  the  1st  Jannary,  1848. 
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COINS  AND  CURRENCY  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Ws  ai«  indebted  to  James  JacksoQ  Janriiy  Ek}.,  the  editor  of  the  **  Polyneaiaxit*'  pub* 

Ikh^  at  Honohda,  Oahii«  for  a  copy  of  the  fint  volome  of  die  "  Statute  Laws  of  His 

Majesty  Kamehameha  IIL,  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  passed  by  the  Hotises  of  Nobles 

and  RepresentetiTes,  during  the  31st  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  dd  and  4th  years  of  his 

poblio  recognition,  A.  D.  1845  «nd  1846:  to  which  are  appended  the  Acts  of  Poblic  Rc^ 

cognition,  and  the  Treaties  with  Other  Nations.**    It  forms  a  neatly  printed  octavo  vohmie 

of  38d  pages.    From  this  work,  we  copy  Chapter  IV.^  relating  to  Coins,  Currency,  and 

Interest: — 

OF  ooacs  Aim  cnptBircT. 

Sec.  1.  The  currency  of  the  Haw&iiaui  Istands  shall  consist  of  the  dollar,  vvHiiing  oae 
faondred  centi,  American  cnrrenpy ;  the  half  dollar,  valuing  fifty  cents ;  the  quarter  dollar, 
valuing  twenty-five  cents ;  the  eighth  of  a  dollar,  valuing  twelve  and  a  half  cents ;  and  the 
sixteenth  of  a  dollar,  valuing  six  and  «  quarter  cents;  and  theoent,a  copper  coin,  inqireflsed 
with  the  head  of  His  Majesty,  surrounded  by  the  words  *<iCamehameha  HL,  ka  moi  f  on 
the  Inverse,  *'  Aupuni  Hawaii"  Gold  and  silver  coins,  wearing  the  legalized  impress  of 
any  sovereign  State,  shall  be  receivable  in  payment  of  government  dues,  duties,  and  taxes, 
at  the  exchequer,  and  in  tender  or  payment  of  debut  contracted  by  private  individuals  in 
ihis  kingdom,  at  their  current  or  merchantable  value,  for  the  time  bemg,  at  Honoluh^  to 
oe  established  by  evidence;  In  case  any  of  the  said  eobw  be  refosed,  the  payer,  having 
tendered,  may  bring  the  same  into  court,  and  plead  such  tender  and  relusal  in  bar  of  costs 
as  prescribed  in  the  act  to  organize  the  judiciary. 

Sec  3.  The  minister  of  finance  shall  cause  to  be  minted,  for  circulation,  a  copper 
coin  as  described  in  the  preceding  section ;  and,  with  the  advice  of  two-thirds  of  the  privy 
eouBcil,  and  approbation  of  His  Majesty,  he  may  also  cause  to  be  minted  any  small  silver 
coins  of  such  descriptions  and  quantity  as  said  council  shall  direct 

Sec.  3.  The  better  to  regulate  and  conduct  the  financial  operations  of  this  government, 
the  privy  council  shall  form  and  is  hereby  created  a  board  of  finance.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  minister  of  finance  to  devise  and  recommend  measures  to  be  laid  before  the  said 
board,  and  the  said  minister  shall  succeed  to  all  the  rights  in  action  and  dues nowpertam- 
ing  to  the  Hawaiian  Treasury  Board,  created  by  an  act  of  the  legislative  council  paased 
at  Lahaina,  Maui,  on  the  lOth  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1842,  whereby  Doctor  G.  P.  Judd, 
Hmothy  Haalilio,  and  John  £,  were  espedally  empowered  to  conduct  the  financial  ope- 
rations of  government.  He  shall  be  in  like  manner  liable  for  all  the  lawfiil  undertakings, 
promises  and  obligations  of  said  board. 

Sec.  4.  The  minister  of  finance  Ahall  have  power,  twcthirds  of  the  board  concurring,  to 
make  loans  at  home  or  abroad,  in  fiivor  of  the  government—to  tasoe  exchequer  bills  and 
Inlls  of  credit,  beating  his  signature,  stipulating  such  rate  of  interest,  and  payable  at  such 
time  as  two-tiiirds  of  the  board  may,  by  vote,  establish,  and  to  be  receivable  at  the  exche- 
quer in  payment  of  government  dues,  duties  and  taxes,  at  any  time  before  or  after  their 
maturity,  for  the  amounts  Uierein  expressed.  The  government  &ith  and  revenues  shall  be, 
and  are  hereby,  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  all  loans  so  made  by  the  minister  of  finance, 
and  for  the  punctual  payment,  at  maturity,  of  all  exchequer  bills  or  bills  of  credit  so  issued 
as  aforesaid,  with  the  interest  stipulated  thereon ;  and  the  govemmem  fiuth  is  fortherheie- 
by  pledged  for  the  receipt  and  acceptance  at  the  exchequer  of  all  such  bills  before  maturity 
and  wimout  accrued  interest,  inpayment  of  government  dues,  duties  and  taxes. 

Sec.  5.  Hie  seal  of  the  department  of  finance  shall  be  the  coiporate  seal  of  said  board, 
and  be  impressed  as  sndi  upcm  all  specialities  isMied  thereby,  importing  the  pecuniary  fotth 
and  credit  of  His  Majesty's  government,  «nd  in  like  manner  upon  all  documents,  attesta- 
tions, certificates^  and  copies  issued  as  evidences  of  fiscal  transactions  by  the  minister  of 
finance ;  idiich  seal  so  impressed  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence  before  any  court  of  justice, 
that  the  signature  to  the  instrument  impressed  are  genuine. 

OF  IRTKBEST. 

Sec.  1.  For  all  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  better  to  regulate  tlie  Hawaiian  eorren* 
cy  and  the  home  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  kingdom,  1  per  centum  per  month,  or 
12  per  centum  per  annpm,  shiul  be  the  lawfiil  interest  to  aceme  upon  all  interest-bearing 
contracts  not  otherwise  stipidated  in  writing. 
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cr  rate  of  interest  than  12  per  oent  per  anmim,  provided  the  contract  to  that  efiect  be  ago- 
ed  by  the  partj  to  be  charged  herewith. 

Sec  3.  In  all  cases  ^dien  contracts  commence  to  draw  interest,  and  no  MipulatiaQ  in 
writing  exists  to  the  contrary,  th^  shall  be  deemed  to  draw  13  per  cent,  mmpiit  interest, 
per  ani^om,  not  to  be  compounded  from  year  to  jrear.  • 


REVENUE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  IN  184^-47. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  nett  produce  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  in 
the  years  and  quarters  ended  the  5ch  of  April,  1846  and  '47,  showing  the  increase  or  do*, 
cnase  thereof  9r- 

TIAS8  SRSBD  A7RIL  5»  QB8.  BMDID  AFSIL  6.  ] 


184i  1847. 

£  £ 

Customs^ 17,664,618  18,706,620 

Excise,- 11,886,085  12,547.657 

Stamps,.;..  ^ 7,095,521  7,062,828 

Taxes, 4,224,039  4,257,158 

Ph)perty  tax,^ 5,084,741  5,464,581 

Post-office,. 768,000  820,000 

Crown  lands,« 130,000  112,000 

Miscellaneous,....  188,888  318,161 

Total  ordinary  rar.,  47,041,892  49,379,005  2^7306     50,693  9,735,79010,430,377 

China  money, 750,859        667,644          83,215 

Imprest  and  other 

moneys^. 170^46       193,497       22,651   ,., 52,909        53,859 

Repayments  of  ad- 
vances,   1,516,887        778,506        738,381      456,473      164,568 


IneretM.  Dmnsm.  1o46« 

£  £  £ 

1,132,092   3,961,918 

661^72   o...  1,626^458 

32,693  1,685,868 

33,119 146,142 

879,840   1,963,882 

52,000   215,000 

18,000  45,000 

129,273 91,522 


1847. 

X 

4,447,673 

1,652365 

1,817,282 

130,893 

2,033,073 

219,000 

37,000 

92,593 


Total 


/....    49,480,484  51,018,652  2,410,457  872,28910,245,17210,618,804 
Deduct  decrease, 


Increase  on  the  year, 1,533,168 

The  total  income  for  the  quarter  is  jpi0,661,417 ;  the  first  histahoent  of  the  loan  of 
cuffht  millions  is  je960,000 ;  giving  a  total  of  JCI  1,621^17.  The  total  charge,  including 
;S,300,000  of  advances  to  Ireland  during  the  quarter,  under  the  Act  9  ana  10  Vic,  c. 
107,  is  £10,992,636,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £638,781.  This  su1pln^  added  to  die 
£1,365,455  of  surplus  remaining  at  the  close  oi  the  quarter  ending  5th  January,  1847, 
gives  an  avaihible  total  of  £1,994,236^  The  amount  Issued  daring  the  quarter  just  end- 
ed, of  the  pums  grairted  by  Parliament  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  supply  se^oes, 
Is  £5,461  A^6 ;  so  the  probable  amoantof  Excheqfier  Bills  required  to  meet  the  charge 
on  the  ConBolidated  Fund  during  the  qusrter,  does  not  exceed  £3,466,960.  There  Is  a 
marked  increase  both  in  the  customs,  which  indicate  the  condition  of  the  general  trade, 
and  ii|  the  Post-office,  which  indicates  the  activity  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  the  sue* 
besaful  working  of  the  penny  postage  system. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANK  OF  FRANCE. 

The  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  Fhmce  ibr  the  first  quarter  of  the  year, 
made  up  to  the  25th  ultimo,  shows  the  following  results : — ^Actif.  The  bank  had  on  that 
day^iacaah,  79,535,819f.  87c ;  in  discount  and  loans,  212,215,665£  67c. ;  in  branch  banksT 
accounts,  78yl^^60£  67c ;  m  rentes,  public  securities,  and  reserve  fimds,  64,261 ,88l£ 
50c. ;  credits  and  various  items,  594,895£  98c — PassiC  Amount  of  bank  notes  in  drcn- 
lation,  249,404,694£  94c;  accounts  current,  98,442i463f.  89cj  capiul  and  r^erve, 
81300,000£ ;  difierent  items,  5,351,364£  89c ;  total,  435,068,633i:  69c.  The  diMxmnts,  ad- 
vances,  and  loans,  made  during  the  quarter,  amounted  to  301,587,962£  77c ;  movement  of 
the  accounts  current  (private)  8,130,992,900£ ;  (pubUc)  274,849,000£ ;  gcooral  movemait 
of  the  caisses,  3,741,&1,400£ 

•  llxehitHre  of  £960,000  lecMved  oa  a  loan  of  £8,000,000. 
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ENTIRE  COINAGE  OF  THE  UNltED  STATEa 
The  following  itatement  shows  the  coinage  of  the  mint  of  the  United  State*,  in  the 
eereTal  yean  from  its  eetabliBhroenti  in  1793»  and  inchiding  the  coinage  of  the  brtoch 
mints  from  the  conomencement  of  tiieir  operations,  in  1838 : — 

1793) 

1794  5 

1795  i 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
18(K) 
1801 
1809 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
l609 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1897 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1839 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1S42 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 


Gold. 

surer. 

Coppaf. 

Total  No.  piacM 

Total  vidM. 

#71,48500 

#370,683  80 

i|ll,373  00 

1,834,490 

#453,54180 

102,727  50 

79,07*7  50 

10,324  40 

1.219,370 

192,129  40 

103,422  50 

12.591  45 

9.510  84 

1.095,165 

125,594  29 

905.610  00 

330^100 

9,797  00 

1,368,941 

545,696  00 

918.285  00 

423,515  00 

9,106  68 

1,365,681 

645.906  68 

317,760  00 

924,296  00 

99;979  40 

3,337,979 

571,335  40 

422,570  00 

74.758  00 

13,628  37 

1,571,390 

510,956  37 

423,310  00 

58,343  00 

34,429  83 

3,615,869 

516,075  83 

958,377  50 

87,118  00 

95,203  03 

9,780,880 

870,698  53 

958,642  50 

100340  50 

12,844  94 

•   9,046,839 

371,827  94 

170,367  50 

149,388  50 

13,463  48 

2,960,361 

333,239  43 

394,505  00 

471,319  00 

5«260  00 

1,815,409 

801,084  00 

437,495  00 

597,448  75 

9,652  91 

9,731,845 

1,044,595  96 

284,665  00 

684,300  00 

,13,090  00 

9,935,888 

982,055  00 

169,375  00 

707,376  00 

8,00153 

9,861,834 

884.759  53 

501,435  00 

638,773  50 

15,66000 

3,056/118 

1,155,868  50 

496,905  00 

608,340  00 

9,495  95 

1,649,570 

1,108,740  95 

290.435  00 

814,029  50 

10,755  00 

9,761,646 

1,115,219  50 

477,140  00 

^10,95150 

4,180  00 

1,755,331 

1,102,971  50 

77.270  00 

561,687  50 

3,578  30 

1,833,859 

649,535  80 

8,175  00 

17,308  QO  ' 

, »....,  ' 

69,867 

90,483  00 

28,575  75 

28,209  89 

9,889,135 

56,785  57 

•....<^  .... 

607,783  50 

39,484  00 

5,168,967 

647,267  50 

242,946'00 

1,070,454  50 

31,670  00 

5,537,084 

1,345,064  50 

958,615  00 

1,140,000  00 

26.710  00 

5,074,793 

1,425325  00 

1,319,030  00 

501.690  70 

44,075  50 

6,492,509 

1,864,786  9d 

189,325  00 

825,762  45 

3,890  00 

3,139,249 

1,018,977  45 

88,980  00 

805,806  50 

20,723  89 

3.813,788 

915309  89 

72,425  00 

895.650  00 

2,166,485 

967,975  00 

984200  00 

1,759,477  00 

i2,'6ft6'o6 

4,786,894 

1,858,297  00 

156,885  00 

1,564,588  00 

14,996  00 

5478,760 

1,735394  00 

92,945  00 

2,002,090  00 

16,344  25 

5,774,434 

9,110,679  95 

181,565  00 

9,869,200  00 

93.577  39 

9,097,845 

8,094,349  89 

140,145  00 

1,575,600  00 

95,636  94 

6,196,853 

1,741,381  34 

995.717  50 

1,994,578  00 

16,680  00 

7,674,501 

9,806375  50 

643,105  00 

2,495,400  00 

17,115  00 

8.357.191 

8,155,690  00 

714*970  00 

3,175.600  00 

83,603  60 

11,792,284 

3323,473  00 

798,435  00 

9,579,000  00 

93.690  00 

9,128,387 

8.401,055  00 

979,550  00 

9,759,000  00 

38,160  00 

10,307,790 

8,765,710  00 

3,954,270  00 

8,415,002  00 

19,151  00 

11,637,643 

7388,493  00 

2.186,175  00 

8,443,003  00 

84,489  00 

15.996,342 

5,668,667  00 

4.135,700  00 

3,606,100  00 

93,100  00 

13,719,333 

7,764,900  00 

1,148,305  00 

2,096,010  00 

55,583  00 

13,010,721 

3399,898  00 

1,809.595  00 

2,333.943  00 

63,709  00 

15,780,311 

4306340  00 

1,355,885  00 

2,1894K)6  00 

31,286  61 

11,811,594 

3376,467  61 

1,675,309  50 

1,726,703  00 

94,627  00 

10,558.240 

3,426,632  50 

1,091.597  50 

1,132,750  00 

15,973  67 

8,811,968 

2340321  17 
4,190,754  40 

1,834,170  50 

2,332,750  00 

23,833  90 

11,743,^53 

8,108.797  50 

3.834,750  00 

24,283  20 

14.640,582 

11367.830  70 

5,428,230  00 

24^35,550  00 

•93,987  52 

9,051,834 

7,687,767  59 

3,756.447  50 

1,873,200  00 

38,948  04 

11,806,196 

5368,595  54 

4,034,177  50 

2,558,580  00 

41,208  00 

10,133,515 

6,633365  50 

89,847,548  00 

69,052,014  90  l/»3,784  50 

315,939,606 

199,480323  41 
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TABLE  OF  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

*      FOR  THE  FI9CAS.  TBAS  BUDHTO  JX7HS  30tH,   1846. 

Thx  annii^  repon  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  prepared  at  the  United  States  Tna- 
•nry  Department,  and  published  by  order  of  CongiesB  each  year,  giy^  a  Bommary  table  of 
the  value  of  our  domestic  ejqx>rt8,  bat  omits  the  fuaiUity.  That  table  we  poUish^d  In 
the  last  nmnber  of  the  Merchants*  Magasne.  We  now  oompile  from  {he  general  state- 
ment of  goods,  wires,  and  merchandise  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  mannfiictare  of  the 
United  States,  exported  to  each  foreign  coontry,  a  more  minute  statement  of  the  articlei 
tupoxted,  w]iich  shows  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  value  of  each  article,  when  gtreo  in 
the  general  statement.  The  qdantity  of  our  exports  is  of  more  importance,  as  matter  of 
inlbnnation  to  the  merchant,  than  the  mere  official  value ;  and  we  would  submit  to  the 
department  at  Washington,  in  making  up  the  summary  statement  of  domestic  eiqiorts, 
hereafteTf  the  importance  of  ahnexing  die  quantttiea  as  well  as  the  values  of  the  same. 
Tiit  sutements  which  we  have  thus  comiHessed  in  the  following  table,  are  spread  over  40 
pages  of  the  official  report : — 


Fish,  dried .  qmntals 
Fish,  pickled...bbl8. 

Fifeh kess 

Oil,  sperm gaUa 

Oil,  whale,  Slc 

Whalebone. Lbs. 

Spermaceti  candles 
Staves  &head'g.M. 

Shingles.... ;.» 

Boards,  plank,  and 

scantling. M.  feet 

Hewn  timber... tons 

Other  lumber 

Masts  and  Spam.... 
Oak  bark  &  oth.  dye 
All  roanuTsof  wood 
Tar  and  pitch.. bbls. 
Bosin  dcr  turpentine 
Ashes,  pot  &  pLtons 


aoMtity. 

277,401 

56,431 

1,958 

772.019 

2.652,874 

1,697,892 

1,083,839 

28.800'> 

42,093 


VahM. 
#699,559 

230,495 

'  697,570 
946,298 
583,870 
295,606 


100,119 
67,779J 


65,805  I 

3^1,914  ( 

9,800 


•  2,319,443 

324*979 

21,682 
61,382 
957,790 

1,085,712 

735,689 


Skins  and  fuiB. « 1,063,009 

Ginseng. .lbs.      567,297        237,562 

Beef. bbla.      149,2231 

Tallow lbs.  10,435,697     «  ...  ^^ 

hides Jfa      143,323  f  3.^74,208 

Horned  cattle 3,101^ 

Fork, bbls.      190,422' 

Hams  and  baconJbs.  3,006,630  (.000000^ 

Lard. lbs.21,843,164  f  ^«w»W** 

Hogs No.         7,437. 

Butter. lbs.  3,436,660  {  ,  au^jaq- 

Cheese .lbs.   8,675,390  {  ^>^^*^^ 

Horses  &mnlee.No.         6,102.       382,382 

Sheep... 9,254  30^03 

Wheat..,.:..bushels   1,613,795     1,681,975 

Flour bbls.  2,289,476   11,668,669 

Indiancom. bushels   1,826,068     1,186,663 
Indian  meal....bbls.      298,799        945,061 

Rye-meaL 98,530        138,110 

Rye,oats,&,c 638^1 

vol-  XVr. — HO,  VI, 


Ship-bread  •  ..\ .  Jbkia, 

Biscuit .kegs 

PoUtoes bush. 

Apples bbls. 

Rice .tieroes 

Indigo lbs. 

Cotton,  Sea  Island. 


Onalily.  VahM. 

114,792  )  ^a«j  *5« 
25,505  \  •3«6.«8B 

125,150  69,943 

80,903  69,253 

124,007  2,564,991 

90  90 


9,888,533  )^,«.^i 
Other  cotton 538,169,522 1  ^'^^^'^^ 

Wool 668,386       203,999 

Tobacco hhds.      147,998     8,478,270 

Fhixseed. .bush.      107,959        165,438 

Hops lbs.      287,754         41,692 

Wax 5424J50        lfia,790 

Household  furOiture   ••        317^407 

Coache8,&c. 87,712 

Hals ^ ,....    74,728 

Saddlery ^ 24,357 

Beer, porter, aIe,&o.   0,,..^ 67,735 

Spirit8fr.gTain.gaI]s.      257,496  73,716 

Leather lbs.   1^26,251  ) 

Boots pairs        17,183  > 

Leather  shoes 121,139  > 

TaUow  candles.lbs.   3,718,714  ' 

Soap 3,161,910  ; 

Snuff. 52,458 

Tobacco  manufac'd   6,854,856 

Linseed  oil . . .  .galls.  8,656  1 

Spirits  turpentine.,.      329,570  <  i 

Sugar,  brown..,.lbe.      109^295 

Cables,  d&c....cwt8.         5360 

Lead lbs.  16,823,760 

Iron,  pig tons  198  } 

Iron,  bar. 115  > 

Iron,  nails Jbs.  2^39,336^ 

Iron,  castings 107,9^5 

Manufac'sofiron*. -  921,652 

Spin  fr.  molas.galls.      850,462        268,652 

Sugar,  refined...lbs.  4,128,512       392.SI2 

CbocoUrts 19,162  2»177 

40 


346,516 

630,041 
695,914 

159,918 

7,235 

62,775 

614,518 

122,225 
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GiiBpowder^ ^  M36,d5€  f  140^79 

Maniif.co|».&braa» 62,088 

Medicinal  drags.. »    200^5 

Cot  goods,  pr.&coL  380,549 

«•         white 1^78,331 

<«         Bankeem  848,989 

«         twi8t,&c.   81313 

«         iflotbcr. 255,799 

FTaimanufcctures 12,129 

Wearing  appapeL ^,»  45,140 

Combs  and  buttons..  .».»• 35,945 

Brashea 3,100 

BiUiard  tabtes.. 1,583 

Umbrellas,  Ac 2,477 

Leath.&mor.skiiia  26,667 

Fire-eng.  apparatua  .^.«  9,802 

Printing  materials...  43,792 

MosicalinstnmienlB 25,325 


QmMStf.  TdMu 

Books  and  maps.....   » ^63,567 

Paper  6l  stationery.   124,597 

Paints  dL  Tarnish ^ISt 

Vinegar 17^89 

EardL  A,  stoneware  '. 6^1 

Glass  manufactoree 90^60 

Hn  manufactures. 8J9Q9 

Pewter  &  lead  man.   10,278 

Marble.&stone  •<      14,234 

Gold  &,  silver     '•      3,660 

Gold  &  silver  coin » 423^51 

Art  flowers  &.  jewel   24,420 

Molasses 1,581 

Trunks. 10,613 

Brick  and  lime. » 12,578 

Domestic  salt. bush.      117,627  30,520 

Manufactures 2,869,869 


PRO-FORMA  SALES  OF  FLOUR, 
We  are  indebted  t*  a  highly  respectable  merchant  of  Boston,  for  the  aocempanyiBy 
**  bona  fide"  abstract  fropi  the  books  of  a  oommission  house: — 

Jhro-fnma  AceomU  Sdlet  13,489  hhl9.  Superfine  Flowy  skipped  by ^  Sl  /mm! 

County,  Michigan,  to  Meooro.  — — «—  ^r  — ,  Bo^on,  mring  the  season  tf  Xdbr 
navigoHont  for  the  year  ISiS. 


1846^Ma7  28, 
2^, 

June,.... 

July,.... . 

August,.. 

Sept  11, 
12, 
14, 
14, 
15, 

16. 
32, 
24, 
29, 

Oct»r  10, 
11, 
14, 
25, 

No?'rl2, 
25, 
30, 

Dec»r..„ 
1847.— January  ► 

February 


Bblt. 

Bold,,  (first  received) 200 

- 694 

**     (aterage  sales  for  month) 50 

««-                 ««                "       50 

•♦                  «                «•       50 

«*      .-.;. - 400 

•*      200 

**      1,000 

*• 1,300 

M      .....,...,..,  1 500 

«»  ("  badi^sow). ..  "^  'lOO 

•* 3,000 

"     ("bad,"  sour) 50 

"      ...V 200 

•* 200 

« 100 

•«     (^  bad,**  sour) 590 

«*      , 100 

« 50 

*«      „ ., 100 

•• 1,000 

<*     (average  sales  fbr  month) 550 

•«                  u               u       560 

*«                  "                "       1,322 

Lost  in  traiMdto 23 


CHASSIS. 


13,489 


Pi4o«. 

94  50 

465 

425 

4  3U 
412) 
4  62) 
4  75 
.  4  62) 
4  75 
4  87) 
425 
4  87) 

4  62) 

5  12) 
550 
5  62) 

4  81) 
625 
618) 
525 
540 
550 

5  62) 
725 


#900  00 

3,22710 

212  50 

S09  37 

206  25 

1,850  00 

950  00 

4,685  00 

6,175  00 

7,312  50 

435  00 

14,625  00 

231  2S 

1,025  00 

1,100  00 

362  50 

2,639  37 

625  00 

309  37 

525  00 

5,400  00 

3^025  00 

3,712  50 

9,584  50 


f69,657  2I 


Freight  on  St  Joseph  River  to  St  Joseph, 

by  arks,  keel-boats,  and  steamboats... 

Apfil28>    FMght  from  St  Joseph  to  East  Albany, 

per  contract  with  forwarders  to  Buffido, 

perToaeL 


Bbb. 
13,489 


Bate.    Anonat 
31)4,215  31 


694    120      83280 
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Mty  98,    FMgfat  Mr  oontnet,  do.>  per  stemibotti 

andpropeUere 3^78fl  15f3,769  70 

Jane  11,    Freight  from  St  Joseph  to  Chicago,  at 
1^  cts.  per  bbl;  thence  to  Buffiilo,  per 

Meamer  Oregon,  at  30  ct8....,v 9,000'      48|     975  00 

Max  99,    Freight  per  brig  lAC.Bloatom,  to  Bufialo,       131       3l|       40  94 
Jnly  90,    Freight  per  contract  from  St.  Joseph  to 

EastAlbany 3,704    110    4,07440 

91,    Freight  per  propel  California  to  BoflhJo,       191    .   31^       37  81 

Aug.  90.         **         "  StJoMph       *'  96       95        94  00 

Sept  90,         **  "  Pocahontas      •<  500       95       195  00 

Oct^  6,         <«  '*  StJoMph        «  331       50       165  50 

NoT*r  3,         ««  •*  "  ••  1,000    1 00    1,000  00 

16,         "     per  steamer  H.  Hudson    «  669       75       501  75 

19,  "*     per  propeUer  Phcsaiz        **  410       87}     358  75 

91,         <•     per  steamer  A.  D.Patchin"  555       69*     346  87 

^#16,467  83 

Jane  19,    Canal  fteight,  131  bUs.  per  LCBloasom  to  ElAlb'y,  a  69)     $81  87 
July  10,  '*        1,000        per  Oregon,  <*        a  55        550  00 

10,  '•        1,000  •*  •'        a  53        530  00 

Aag.90,  <*  917        per  Califor.  &  S.  ^os. «        a  58        195  86 

Oct  14|  **  500        per  Pocahontas,         ••        a58        990  00 

Nov'r6,  "  331         per  St  Joseph,  «       a  88        99198 

96,  <«        1,000        per  St  Joseph,  •«    al  95     1,950  00 

1847.  3,11901 

Jan'y^Fob^y*  Railroad  from  Baflalo  to  East  Albany,  on  lots  per 
H.  Hudson,  PhoBnix,  and  Patchin,  arrived  aAer  do- 

1846.  sing  of  canal,  1,634  bbls.,  a  fl  15  nerhbl 1^79  10 

May  90,    Freight  from  Albany  to  Boston,  per  sdiooner  Utica,  919 

bWs.,  a  99  CIS „ 48  18 

Wharfage,  9  cts.,  drayage,  3  cts.,  marine  ins.,  9)  cts.  p.bbL        1 6  49 

— —         €460 
Railroad  freight  from  E.  Albany  to  Boston,  from  May 

to  Oct  31,on  10,559  bbls.,  a  30  cts.  per  bU 3,165  60 

Freight  per  Raihroad  frt>m  E.  Albany  to  Boston,  during 
Nov.  Dec.andJan.,l«419bbls.,  a35cts.perbfaL....  496  65 

Freight  per  do,  in  February,  1^299  bbls.,  a  40  cts 519  60 

Forwarding  chaiges  at  St  Joseph,  6i  cts.  on  13,489  bbls.  843  06 

'•  «        at  Buffalo,  3  cts.,  on  5,813  bbls.. »  174  39 

Lake  and'  River  insurance,  per  medal  agreement,  for 
the  season,  on  flour,  valued  at  $3  75  p.bbl.,  at  9  p.ct  1,011  66 

Inspection,  at  1  oent  per  bU 134  89 

Coopenge  and  incidental  expenses  at  St  Joseph,  Buf- 
falo, and  East  Albany. 140  99 

Cooperage,  labor,  truckage,  storage,  advertising,  postage, 

fire-insuranoe,  brokerage,  interest  on  charges,  dLC. ...  1,308  48 

Commisaions  on  sales,  9|  per  cent  on  969,657  91 .  1,741  49 

Total  charges. $31,067  16 

Gross  proceeds. $69,657  91 

Charges 81,067  16 

Nett  proceeds $38,590  05 

Bbsioir,  March  15, 1847^  t.  it  o.  t. 

The  Qsual  rate  of  flouring,  in  the  remote  West,  is  to  turn  out  a  barrel  of  superfine  flout 
fbr  every  5)  bushels  of  wheat  delivered  at  the  mill.  It  takes  4)  bushels  to  make  a  barrel, 
Uie  extra  bushel  paying  for  the  barrel  and  milling.  These  sales  would  therefore  nett  the 
lanner  or  purchaser  of  wheat,  59  cents  per  bushel  The  State  of  New  Yorii  charges 
canal  toDs,  31)  cents  per  bbl.,  on  all  flour  transported  over  their  railroads  from  Buffido  to 
Albany.  The  Western  Railroad  receives  freight,  advances  charges,  and  collects  in  Boston, 
without  any  forwarding  or  other  diarge  than  their  regular  freight 
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IMPORTATIONS  OF  €ORN  JNTO  ENGLAND. 
A  retam  was  iasoed  on  thJe  8th  of  April,  1847,  pamiant  to  an  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  diowing  the  nombef  of  ships  laden  with  ^reign  corn,  entered  inwards  at  the 
ports  of  the  United  Khigdom,  between  the  5th  day  of  January,  1846,  and  the  5th  day  of 
Jannary,  1847.  The  total  nomber  of  ships  laden  with  foreign  com  entered  inwards,  hi 
the  year  1846,  at  the  ports  c^  the  United  Kingdom,  was  4,697. 

United  Kingdom» 1,770 

Russian ^ , 20 

Swedish ; 62 

Danish. 1,022 

Prussiao «. .  352 

German  States.^ 677 

The  following  wero  the  quantities  imported  in  British  ships 


Holland v » 179 

France .^ 53 

Italian 94 

Austrian. 73 

United  States 494 


Wheat M..qw.  663,664 

Barley 70,865 

Oats-* 321,266 

Beans  and  Peas 249,599 

There  were  imported  in  foreign  ships: — 

Wheats „.qr8.  7264KW 

Bariey 287^79 

Oats- « 452.832 

BetM  and  Peas, 204,111 


Maize  and  Buckwheat... :...qrs.  47,118 

Flour «..ewlB.  815,275 

Oai-mcal 1,393 

Indian  Corn-meal 170 


.qrs. 


7a 

73,765 


COMMERCE  OF  RUSSIA. 


Rye 

Maize  and  Buckwheat 

Flour-, cwfs.    1,936,783 

Indian  Com  and  Meal 2,165 

J 


The  Minister  of  Commerce  of  Russia  published  at  St  Peiersburgfa,  on  1st  December,  d» 
retuins  of  the  tjrade  of  the  empire  in  1845,  from  which  we  extract  the  Mowing : — 

«  The  amooBt  of  foreign  exports,  including  those  of  Poland  and  Finland,  was  92,567,345 
sUver  roubles  (3 19,357,340e)  That  ofimp<nl8  was  83^61 ,372  8aTerroid>les  (285^06 J33C) 
There  was  a  diminution  in  a  great  mmiber,  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  as  compared 
with  die  returns  of  the  two  preceding  years,  owing,  it  was  supposed,  to  the  ftilnre  of  the 
crops  in  several  of  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire.  Tbe  extensive  exehange  trade 
carried  on  at  Kiachta  between  Russta  and  China  was  more  considerable  in  1845  than  in 
1844.  The  general  amount  of  the  commercial  transactions  on  that  point  had  riseo  to 
13,622,000  silver  roubles.  Tea  is  the  principal  article  supplied  by  .China.  No  lees  than 
100,000  bxs.  (containing  from  45  lbs.  to  50  Ibe.  each)  of  the  best  qjiihty  wnere  imported  in 
1846,  besides  40,000  bz&  of  tea  in  bricks,  which  is  a  sort  of  paste  formed  of  the  coarsest 
part  of  the  plantj  of  which  the  Tartar  populatioa  of  Russia  inake  a  sort  of  aonp,  with  tb» 
addition  of  salt,  pepper  and  milk.  The  Kusrian  goods  imported  by  land  into  China  con- 
nst  mostly  of  cloths  and  furs.  ^  T^ie  articles  supplied  by  Russia  to  her  transcaucasian 
provinces,  are  sugar,  dye  substanoes,  and  spirituous  Uquors.  The  export  of  raw  hideawas 
very  great,  particniariy  to  Asia,  fnm  which  the  chief  articles  of  impbrt  were  wheat,  cot- 
ton goods,  dye  substances,  tobacbo  and  fruit  There  entered  in  1845,  into  the  RiusiaQ 
haiimn,  5,926  vessels,  5,940  cleared  out  The  customs  produced  31,958,083  silver  itm- 
blai,or  1,186,395  less  than  in  1844.  The  result  is  attributed  to  the  very  considerable 
imports  of  1844*,  which  caused  a  diminution  in  the  orders  of  the  following  year. 


EXPORTS  FROM  ODESSA,  RUSSIA. 

EZVOKTS 

OP  TALLOW 

,  WOOL,  WBXAT,  RYE,  BARLEY,  OATS,  INDUN  CORJI,  AHD  ISKSKtai  AOX 

ODESSA,  IN  BACH  YEAR,  FROM  1840  TO  1846. 

Tallow. 

Wool.           Wheat            Rye.        Barley.       Oats. 

Inilian  com.  Limeed. 

T««t. 

Poodt. 

Food*            Chetw.           Chetw.      Chetw.     Ohetw. 

Olmn^ 

Cbetw. 

1840,.... 

391,957 

97,769       789,007       2,510      9,262    39,861 

•••«.• 

173,5n 

1841 

373303 

130,042       720,372         802    10,894 

...... 

84,172 

1842 

682,735 

137,573       863,422 

...^.. 

66,522 

1843..... 

314,444 

,152,625    1,170,245      32,.328           14      4,019 

109,081 

1844,..., 

345,923 

288,916    1,263,036     ^6,892    18,071     18,680 

...... 

171,254 

1845,.... 

189,322 

220,056    1.777,087   ,  64,953      5,701             3 

28,748 

135,943 

1846^... 

322,631 

130,763    1,955,316    251,526        281         300 

36,147 

114,201 
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Jmrnial  of  Itkiimg  amt  Manufachtret. 


B» 


JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


THE  GOLD  MINES  IN  OBEL  AND  SIBERIA. 

FEOM  OfFSOAL  SOUBOBS  JS  THE  JOUENAL  OF  ST.  FBTEKSBUBOH,  OP  FCBSUABT  6»  1847. 

Of  the  quantity  of  gold  worked  in  1846  in  tlie  Crown  mines,  and  in  the  mines  of  Orel 
and  Siberia,  the  mint  haa  received  to  this  date  1,397  poodi,  15  Ut,  IS  zoU,  to  which  moat 
be  added  335  poods,  14  ti?,  74  ^11,  expected  dniing  the  winter ;  thereby  making  the  total 
prodnction  of  g«^  in  1846  amonnt  to  1,723  poods,  39  Ht,  87  toil. 

Formerly,  gold  was  only  worked  in  the  dirtrict  of  the  mines  of  Catharineborgh,  belong- 
ing to  the  Crown ;  in  the  mines  of  Berezofi*,  and  in  the  district  of  the  mines  of  Kolyvano, 
Voskxessensk,  and  of  Nertchinsk,  and  was  extracted  from  sflver  which  was  worked  in 
those  mines.    The  whole  qoantity  extracted  annnally,  amounted  to  but  34  to  40  pood& 

In  1819,  some  veins  of  golden  sand  were  discovered  in  Orel.  Since  then,  the  prodoc* 
Ikm  of  ftoB  predoos  metal  has  increased  in  the  Mowing  proportions  >— 


T«an. 
1819,... 
1830..... 
1821,.... 

1833 

1833,.... 
1834,.... 


40 
44 
53 
79 
135 


Ut. 
9 
3 
24 
31 
19 
13 


son.  Tean. 


55 
00 
85 
36 
79 
38 


1835». 
1826,. 
1827,... 
1838,.., 


Foods. 

Mv. 

mU. 

357 

IS 

64 

357 

,35 

15 

307 

30 

95 

317 

39 

44 

Total,...       1,711 


31 


It  was  in  1839  that  some  Veins  of  golden  sand  were  also  discovered  in  Siberia.  At 
first,  the  working,  of  it  was  not  very  productive ;  but  after  a  while,  and  more  espedaQy 
daring  the  last  six  years,  the  results  have  been  very  biilliant,  as  the  foUowing  figures  wiU 


Totn. 

1839,.., 
1830,... 
1831,... 
1832,... 
1833,... 
1834,... 
1835,... 
1836,... 
1837,... 
1838,... 


pooat. 

liT. 

zon. 

314 

31 

1 

378 

15 

79 

396 

39 

37 

410 

8 

61 

408 

33 

71 

406 

4 

64 

413 

1 

8 

436 

3 

74 

469 

30 

75 

534 


Yean. 


1840,... 
^841,... 
1842.... 
1843,... 
1844,... 
1845,... 
1846,.., 


Poods. 

liT. 

son. 

525 

6 

38 

585 

15 

60 

681 

20 

34 

950 

56 

68 

1,283 

2 

60 

1,341 

25 

60 

1,386 

6 

41 

1,722 

29 

87 

Total, 12,624 


24 


ThjoBf  since  the  discovery  of  the  golden  sand-^-^that  is  to  say,  since  1819,  the  working  of 
the  gold,  both  in  Orel  and  Siberia,  has  produced  14^35  poods,  28  llv,  45  zoll,  of  this  pre- 
ckns  metal,  of  which  the  Crown  mines  in  Orel  have  contributed  2,924  poods,  24  liv,  32 
coll ;  those  in  Siberia,  1,293  poods,  7  liv,  28  zoll ;  the  private  mines  in  Orel,  4,219  poods, 
39  liv,  70  zoll ;  and  those  in  Siberia  5,897  poods,  37  liv,  11  zoD. 

The  prodndfe  of  the  year  184^,  which,  as  before  stated,  amounts  to  1,723  poods,  29  liv, 
87  zoll,  forms  more  than  a  tenth  of  thfc  whole  <piantity  of  gold  woiked  since  1819,  and 
fl,  by  336  poods,  23  liv,  46  zoll,  the  result  of  the  working  of  this  metal  in  1845. 


COAL  AND  IRON  TRADE  OF  TlIE  OHIO  VALLEY. 

In  liie  Merchants'  Magazine  ibr  May,  we  published  an  article  on  this  subject,  prepared 
by  Hon.  Charles  Whittlesey,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  we  have  since  reoeived  fitmi  that  gen- 
tleman an  additional  note  to  that  artwle,  which  we  here  subjoin: — 

lliere  are  now  in  opemtion  in  the  Northeastern  part  of  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio,  ibnr  hf' 
naces  that  use  raw  cool  alone. 
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090  Jlcwmal  of  Mmmg  and  Mamtfaetures. 

That  of  WUkenMn  4'  Co-*  ftt  Lowell,  fe  not  in  blast,  having  stopped  before  naTigatiao 
opened  for  want  of  coaL  Their  stack  is  12  feet  across  the  boshes ;  hac)  3  tuyeres,  now 
ineparing  for  6  tayeces ;  is  hot  blast,  and  reports  an  average  of  five  (5)  tons  a  dayj  soft 
metal,  for  a  blast  of  fonr  months.  0^  yields  abont  30  pei*  cent,  requiring  3  to  3^  tona.<tf 
coal  per  ton  of  iron. 

Warren  ^  Od.'«  fiimace,  Yoongstown,  12  feet  at  the  boshes;  cold  blast^  3  tayetcB; 
makes  soft  iron,  4  tons  of  coal  to  1  of  iron  ^  ore,  25  per  cent ;  vei^  of  flax  equal  to  oie  ; 
nms  4  to  5  tons  a  day. 

Wood9  ^  C6.,  Yonngstown,  cold  blast ;  11  feet  8  inches  bosh,  3  feet  at  the  tnmnel- 
head,  in  blast  bat  a  short  time,  and  not  yet  (May  1st)  regulated. 

Redman  ^  Cb.,  Mill  Creek,  (an  old  charcoal  fomace,)  10  feet  bosh,  3  feet  at  trmmd- 
bead,  and  small  for  10  feet  down ;  nms  3  toZi  tons  per  day;  ore,45  peroem;  4tooBooal 
ppr  ton  of  iron,  inclnding  the  fhel  for  engine ;  cold  olast ;  metal  soft;  2  tayeres.  There 
is  a  rolling-mill  and  nail  machines  at  Youngstown,  ^diich  works  the  pig  of  uiese  fiimaoes. . 


CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

MXTHOD  or  DBTSCmiO  OOTTOH  IN  LIN^C 

The  follo^ving  paper  on  the  Detection  of  Cotttm  in  Xiinen,  tmnslated  fixnn  Liebig's  Am- 
nalen,  oTFeimiary,  l847,was  ctnnmnnicated  for  that  pnbUcatioD  by  Q.  C.  Kindt,  a  distill- 
gnished  German  chemist,  and  will  doubtless  prove  iBe&l  and  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
the  Merchants'  Magazine  i — 

This  sobject  has  fi:eqiiently  engaged  the  attention  of  commercial  and  sdentifie  men  ; 
many  experiments  have  been  made  in  order  to  detect  cotton  thread  in  linen ;  many  pro- 
cesses have  been  recommended,  but  none  have  hitherto  proved  satis&ctory.  I  was  there- 
fore mach  snrprised  when  a  stranger,  a  few  weekq  ago,  ^owed  me  a  sample  of  linen  fi^ 
the  one-half  of  which  all  the  cotton  filaments  had  b«en  eaten  away.  He  had  obtained  it 
in  Hamburg^  and  asked  me  whether  I  ooold  give  him  a  process  for  efibctiiig  this  pmpostf; 
Now  since,  as  for  as  I  am  aware,  nothing  hu^beoi  poidished  on  this  siil:gect,  and  it  is  of 
very  general  interest,  I  consider  it  a  dnty  to  communicate  the  resdlts  of  my  experiments^ 
I  had  already  observed,  in  experimenting  with  explosive  cotton,  flax,  du;.,  that  these  two 
sohstanoes  behave  somewhat  difierendy  towards  oonoentrated  adds  ;  an^  althoo^  it  has 
long  been  known  that  strong  solphoric  acid  converts  all  vegetable  fibre  into  gom^and  whea 
the  action  is  oontinQed  for  a  longer  period,  into  sugar,  I  fonnd  that  cotton  was  metamor- 
phosed  modi  more  rapidly  by  the  solphnrio  add  than  flax.  It  is,  therefore,  by  means 
of  etmeentrated  etdpkuric  add  that  cotton  may  be  removed  fiom  linen  vehbn  mixed  with 
it ;  and  this  6t)ject  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  process  ^— 

The  sample  to  be  examined  most  be  fiieed  as  perfeedy  as  possible  fitmi  all  dressing  by 
repeated  washing  with  hot  rain  or  river-water,  boiling  for  some  length  of  time,  and  sab- 
sequent  rinsing  in  the  same  water ;  and  I  may  expreaSy  observe,  that  its  eiitire  removal  is 
reqoisite  for  the  experiment  to  succeed.  When  it  has  been  well  dried,  the  samite  is  dipped 
for  about  half  its  length  into  common  oil  of  vitriol,  and  kept  diere  for  about  h^  a  nmmte 
to  two  minutes,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  tjssoe.  The  ipomerBcd  portidn  is  seen  ta 
become  transparent  It  is  now  placed  in  water,  which  dissolves  out  the  gummy  mass  pro. 
duced  fiom  the  cotton ;  this  solution  may  be  expedited  by  a  gentle  rubbing  of  Uie  fingers  ; 
but  iince  it  vb  not  easy  to  remove  th6  whole  of  die  acid  by  repeated  washing  in  teatt  %ater» 
it  is  advisable  to  immerse  the  sample  for  a  few  instants  in  spirits  of  hartshoni>  (purified 
potash  or  soda  have  just  the  same^eflfect,)  and  then  to  wadi  it  again  with  water.  After  it 
has  been  fieed  from  the  greater  portion  of  die  moisture  by  gentle  pressure  between  blotting- 
paper,  it  is  dried.  If  it  contained  cotton,  the  cotton  threads  are  found  to  be  wanting  in 
that  portion  vriiich  had  been  immersed  m  the  add ;  and  by  counting  the  threads  of  the  two 
portions  of  the  sample,  its  quantity  may  be  very  readily  estimated. 

If  the  sample  has  been  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  sulphuric  add,  the  linen  dtfeada 
likewise  become  brittle,  or  even  eaten,  away ;  if  it  were  not  left  a  soffident  time  in  it,  only 
a  portion  of  the  cotton  threads  have  been  removed ;  to  make  this  sanqUe  Bsefid,  it  must  be 
washed,  dried,  and  the  immersion  in  the  add  repeated.  When  the  tissue  under  examina- 
tion consists  oif  pure  linen,  the  portion  immersed  ita  die  add  likewise  becomes  transparent, 
but  more  slowly  and  in  a  uniform  manner ;  whereas,  ill  the  mixed  teltnies,  the  oottsn 
threads  are  already  perfectly  transparent,  while  the  linen  threads  stiH  contmde  #hite  and 
opaque.    The  sulphuric  add  acts  upon  the  flax  threads  at  pure  linen,  and  the  sample  is 
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«fen  «msewfaat  tnn^iareflt  i^tor  diying  aa  fiff  as  tbe  add  a 
IB  the  aampie  caa  be  seen  in  their  whole  ooorae. 

Cotton  fitnffi  containing  no  Ukien  djasolve  <]iiickly  and -entirely  in  iStub  acid:;  or  if  left  but 
xme  instant  in  it,  beoopie  so  brittle  and  gammy  that  no  one  will  M  to  Teco|nixe  It  as  oot« 
toil  when  treated  in  the  abore  manner. 


INFLUENCE  OF  MANUFACTtJRES  ON  POPULATION. 
An  interesting  statistical  woik  has  just  appeared  from  the  Boston  pvesi.  It  is  by  Dr« 
JesBe  ChJckenng,  and  is  designed  "  to  exhibit  the  increase  of  the  po^ttUtion  of  Massachn- 
«etts,  and  the  ehanges  which  have  taken  place  in  the  nnmber  and  proportion  of  d)e  in- 
liabitants  in  the  several  parts  of  the  commonweallih,  daring  th^  period  of  75  years,  from  , 
1765  to  I840[.''  From  a  notice  of  the  work,  in  the  BoHon  Journal,  we  make  the  follow- 
tng  extract: — 

*<  The  popalation  of  the  State,  in  1796,  was  378,787 ;  in  t80D,  it  wa8^423,845 ;  an  in- 
cieaseof  11,631,33  percent:  in  1810,  the  popalation  was  472,040,  an  increase  of  11,664418 
per  cent ;  in  1820,  it  was  523>287,  an  inctease  of  10356,49  per  cent ;  in  1830,  it  was 
610408,  an  increase  of  16,&18,79  per  cent ;  in  1840,  it  was  737,700,  an  increase  of 
^,853,59  per  cent  The  increase  of  popalaiion  daring  the  first  two  periods  of  ten  yean 
•each,  was  about  equal ;  and  the  increase  during  the  third  was  ijmch  less  than  daring  the 
two  fiisL  Daring  the  first  periods,  above  mentioned,  the  increase  may  be  attributed  to 
^e-  natural  growth  of  a  comparatively  recently  settled  State.  *  From  1810  to  18S0,  the 
best  lands  have  been  settled  and  iolproved  by  a^iculturists ;  the  increase  was  much  slower 
proportionably,  and  there  was  much  emigraition  to  other  and  wider  fields  of  enterprise. 

"  About  the  commencement  of  the  year  1820,  the  matrofiictnring  interest  began  to  open 
new  branches  ct  industry  ibr  the  surplua  population,  and  the  incresBe  of  mandfiustores 
from  1820  to  1840,  greatly  checked  the  emigration  to  other  States.  That  the  great  in* 
crease  in  population  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  mandactures,  is  abondantly  shown  by  the 
table  exhibitinff  the  increase  of  popubtion  in  eadi  of  the  several  towns.  Those  towns 
which  are  exclusively  agricoltnral,  have  remained  almost  stationary,  wfafle  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  State  has  been  mainly  in  the  maonfiuAariiikg  lowaB.*^ 


EXHIBITION  OF  CHINESE:  MANUFACTURES  IN  FRANCE. 
We  copy  from  the  ''OverUmd  Mail"  the  Mowing  interesting  aoooimt  of  the  FxeaA,  ■ 
commercial  embassy  to  Giina>^ 

Frutcb  Iiiin:DSTKir.^-CHiNEBB  ExHiBinoik— It  will  not  be  denied  ^t,  however  restric- 
tive and  retrograde  the  commercial  system  of  France,  the  government  bestows  the  greau 
est  care  and  anxiety  in  availing  itself  of  every  occasion  practically  to  improve  and  develop 
natioind  industry.  Thus,  when  an  embassy  to  China  -was  resolved  upon,  some  two  years 
ago,  the  chambers  of  conmierce  throu^out  France  were  invited  to  select  pereons  compe- 
ttfitly  versed  in  the  special  branches  of  industry  of  each  locality,  to  accompany  the  mis- 
sion, canying  with  them  specimens  of  every  description  of  fisibric  or  elaborated  commodity 
produced  in  the  districts  they  were  to  represent,  so  as,  by  tr^ng  ihe  tastes  of  the  Chinese 
markets,  and  those  also  of  the  coast  and  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  placing  their 
wares  in  competition  with  other  similar  foreign  products  ofiered  in  those  parts,  it  might  ha 
ascertained  what  were  the  peculiar  descriptions  of  French  products  for  which  an  outUt 
oould  be  most  advantageo^y  found.  The  instructions  of  the  government  also  embraced 
the  propriety  of  an  investigation  into  the  indigenous  materials,  ruitural  or  manufi^ituredv 
of  China  and  the  other  countries  visited,  which  might  be  suitable  for  home  consumptioo, 
and  constitute  a  desirable  basis  for  the  creation  6r.  enlargement  of  interchanges.  This 
diplomatic  commercial  expedition  is  now  on  its  return  fySna  its  lengthened  voyage  of  in- 
ditftrial  discovery.  M.  Itter,  one  of  the  commercial  delegates,  has,  indeed,  anticmated 
the  arrival  of  his  colleagues,  bringing  with  him  a  vast  variety  of  objects,  clasBified  and 
collected  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  discrimination ;  and  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
has  opened  a  spacious  room  in  his  hotel,  for  the  public  exhSution  of  these  productions  of 
Chinese  ingenuity  and  industry.  It  would  be  well  th^a  such  an  opportunity  sh<mld  not  be 
lost  by  the  mani:&cturerB  of  this  country,  so  many  of  whom  are,  indeed,  in  the  habit  pe- 
riodically of  visiting  France  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  to  consult  tastes  and  changes, 
to  watch  improvements,  and  compare  notes  of  progren..   In  the  relation  given  in  the  Paris 
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ptpew  of  tfaii  exhlbhkm,  H  is  notfced  tfast  there  are  yatta  and  frbiks  of  nlk ;  eotttmnf 
flax,  above  all,  of  a  quality  to  render  desperate  our  mana&cttire  of  fine  goods.  There  is 
the  h-ma  Uing  ms,  whose  fineness  and  whiteness  would  defy  our  beaotifiil  cambrics ;  hr 
•the  side  of  the  &bric  diere  is  the  yam  of  which  it  is  made,  with  the  raw  material  whicfa 
giTes  the  thread ;  ibr  M.  Itter  has  had  the  happy  idea  of  bringing  ns  the  predoos  seed, 
which  may  be  easily  cultivated  in  our  Provence,  or  in  oar  A^ria,  and  thus  endow  oi 
with  a  new  source  of  wealth.  Then  there  are  specimens  of  Chinese  pottery,  porcetain, 
paper,  parasols,  razors,  fishing-tackle,  illmninated  window-bhnds,  caps  and  hats :  coppeia, 
enamelled,  imitating  porcelain ;  elegant  bricks,  hollowed  and  scnlptm^  oatside,  which^ 
h  is  observed,  woold  make  **  charming  balostimdes  f*  reliffioos  paintings,  of  a  remarkable 
finieh  and  velvet  softness ;  Umtems,  in  scD^)tnred  wood,  of  ezqaisite  design  and  ornament ; 
sleeping  couch,  in  bamboo,  of  excellent  workmanship  and  highly  oniamented,  the  cheap 
price  of  which,  r30  to  35  francs,)  is  said  to-be  **  truly  inezplic&le."  It  is  evidendy  a  col- 
lection worthy  the  notice  of  our  manufictureis. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BRISTLES  AT  CINCINNATL 
The  Cindmiati  Signal  fumishes  the  Mowing  partknlars  of  bristle^diesBhig  in  ^t  city  ; 
t  branch  of  bwineas  by  no  means  insignificant: — 

*'  The  buriaess  of  bristle-dressing  is  carried  on  in  Cincmnati  at  three  difietem  esWbliaii- 
neots — ^Rutherford's,  Whitaker's  and  Zuter's-^-and  gives  (says  Mr.  Cist,)  occupation  tt» 
more  than  one  hundred  hands,  whose  labors  it  engages  during  a  part  of  the  year,  afibrdin^ 
}d^icr  wages,  or  lather  netting  to  the  laborer  more  profits,  tiun  almost  any  other  jouraey^ 
man  employment  in  CincinnatL  The  bristles  are  sent-  to  oar  eastern  dties,  where  they 
are  assorted  for  various  osesi  The  market  value  there,  of  our  season's  supply,  is  thirty-five 
^OQsand  dollars. 

«  This  appears  a  small  business,  but  it  becomes  of  interest  for  several  reasons.  It  is,  in 
the  first  place,'  a  fiur  specimen  of  a  variety  of  petty  operations  here,  whose  sggregmte  of 
value  in  expert  is  more  than  a  million  of  doUtrs,  but  whose  importance  is  finrthereiibaneed 
bv  the  &ct,  Aat  neariy  liie  entire  value  is  confeired  on  it  by  labor.  In  this  partioolar  em* 
piovment,  as  in  the  mannfiioture  of  hoo6,  refine  bones,  dck,  of  hogs,  an  advantage  is  af. 
iprded  to  this  city'  v^c^has  built  itup  into  the  great  hog-maiketof  the  West  Theman- 
o&ctnre  for  foreign  eonsmnpcion  of  bristles  and  pmssiate  of  potadi,  and  other  articles  made 
«if  hog-offiil,  enables  the  pork-packer  to  give  7  to  10  per  cent  more  for  hogs  here,  than  is 
given  elsewhtto  at  points  where  the  purchaser  is  not  prepared  to  save  or  use  up  these  ma- 
teiiab. 

"  The  boainesB  has  more  than  doubled  ernce  1840 ;  the  number  of  hands  then  employed 
being  13,  and  the  product  of  their  labor  being  916,000." 


ABOLITION  OF  THE  PUTY  ON  IRON  FOR  SHIP-BUILDING  IN  FRANCE. 

It  is  stated  that  like  Frendi  government  have  resolved  on  recommending  an  aboHtioD  of 
the  duties  on  the  importation  of  iron  and  other  articles  d^^tined  fin-  ships  built  for  meican- 
tBe  purposes.  In  the-  New  Customs  Bill,  presented  to  the  Chamber  by  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, there  is  a  clause  which  provides  that  iron,  in  bars,  copper,  zinc,  flax,  and  hemp, 
destined  for  the  &brication  of  objects  serving  in  the  construction  or  fitting  out  of  Frendi 
vessels  of  commerce,  shall  be  admitted  fi«e  of  duty,  on  the  condition  that  &e  employment 
of  the  said  ol:gects  to  the  spedfied  purposes  shall  be  proved  within  one  year.  The  same 
privilege  to  be  accorded  to  sheet  iron  and  works  in  iron  destined  for  the  construction  of 
irdh  Vessels.  Any  infraction  of  such  conditions  to  be  punished  by  a  fine,  equal  to  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  existing  duty  on.  such  articlesi  This  kiw  does  not  touch  either 
iron,  steel,  ooal,  or  tools  of  any  1^ ;  nd^er  does  it  afibrd  relief  to  railways,  or  the  many 
other  branches  of  industry  now  sufibring  under  the  monopoly  of  the  iron  and  coal-mastem 
of  France ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  measure  of  vast  importance. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  statistkal  documents  presented  befow  Congress,  it  sppears  that  the  capital  em* 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  the  lYnited  States,  is  918>^^i000.  The  number 
of  mills,  700 ;  the  annual  product,  1^7,000,000 ;  and  ^e  number  of  opeimtivei  employed, 
100/K)0. 
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NAUTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 


LOCH  RYAN  LIGHT-HOUSE,  SCOTLAND. 
The  fbUowing  official  notice  has  been  published,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Comminioli- 
etB  of  the  Northern  ligfat-honaeB.    It  is  dated  Edinboi;^,  Febmary  1st,  1847,  and  signed 
by  Alexander  Cnnningham,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  is  now  tmnfeired  to  the  pages 
of  the  Merchants'  Magatine,  ibr  the  inlbrmation  of  navigators  * — 

Hie  Commiasioners  of  the  Northern  li^t-honaes  hereby  give  notice,  that  the  beacon, 
erected  in  the  3rear  1843,  upon  Catm  R3ran  Point,  within  Loch  Rjran,  in  the  county  of 
Wigtown,  has  been  converted  into  a  li^-hoose,  the  light  of  which  will  be  exhibited  oo- 
the  night  of  the  3d  of  March,  1847,  and  every  night  thereafter,  from  sunset  to  sunrise* 
Hie  light  is  chiefly  intended  to  open  up  the  anchorage  of  Loch  Ryan. 

The  Allowing  is  a  speoifieation  of  the  tight-house,  and  the  appearance  of  the  light,  by 
Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  engineer  to  the  ComnuflsionerB: — 

Loch  Ryan  light-choose  is  situated  upon  Cairn  Ryan  Point,  on  the  Eastern,  shore  of  the 
loch,  in  N.  lat.  54®  58'  28",  and  W.  Ion.  5<»  1'  47".  The  light  will  be  known  to  man- 
ners  as  a  fixed  light  of  the  natural  appearance.  The  lantern,  which  is  open  from  S:  hf 
W.  i  W.,  round  to  N.  {  EL,  in  a  Westerly  direction,is  elevated  thirtyfeet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  and  the  light  will  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles,  aiid  at  lesser  dSsttinoes, 
aocordins  to  the  state  of  the- atmosphere. 

And  me  Conmiiasioners  hereby  further  give  notice,  that,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from 
the  Queen  in  council,  dated  19th  December,  1846,  the  following  tolls  will  be  levied  in  re- 
elect of  this  light,  viz : — 

For  every  British  vessel,  the  same  not  belonging  to  her  majesty,  or  being  navigated 
wboBy  in  ballast,  and  for  every  foreign  vessel  privileged  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  United 
IGngdom,  on  paying  the  same  duties  as  British  vcskUt,  which  shall  pan,  or  derive  benefit 
"from  the  said  li^^t ;  that  is,  which  shall  arrive  at,  or  depart  from*  any  place  or  port  within 
Loch  Ryan : — 

If  the  same  shall  not  exceed  fifty  tons  burden,  6d. 

And  if  the  same  exceed  fifty  tons,  for  eadli  additional  fifty  tons,  or  part  of  6Ay  tons,  a 
like  ton  of  6d. 

And  double  the  nid  respective  tolls,  for  every  foreign  vessel  sailing  as  aforesaid,  not 
privileged  as  aforesaid. 

NOTICE  OF  A  ROCK  OFF  CAPE  TENEZ. 
Tfate  pointed  and  isolated  rock  is  situated  on  the  western  extremity  of  Oape  Tenez,  a 
cable's  length  ilistant  (1S20  fothoms.)  On  the  rock  itself  there  is  one  fathom  and  a  half  of 
water,  and  it  is  eight  &thoms  outrnde,  as  weU  as  towards  the  land.  The  fiist  charts  of 
Gamier  indicated  a  rock,  marked  by  a  t^ross,  in  this  direction,  without  designating  ths 
soundings,  but  neither  the  last  edition  of  the  same  charts,  nor  the  more  recent  of  Berau, 
make  any  mention  of  it.  The  instructions  on  the  latere!  navigation  on  the  coast  of  Al- 
geria, published  by  Captain  Bereu,  do  not  mention  this  rock  either,  which  he  would  evi- 
dently have  nkarked  If  his  soundings  had  indicated  it  In  all  cases  there  is  no  danger  to 
be  feared  for  vessels  that  pass  it  more  than  a  mile  from  Cape  Tenez  at  any  time. 


TUSCANY  EXEMPTS  CORN-LADEN  VESSELS  FROM  DUES. 
The  following  communication  from  the  Tuscan  Consul,  has  been  addressed  to  W.  Dob- 
son,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  Lloyd'8>— 

**  In  sequel  of  my  communication  to  you  of  the  8th  January  last,  I  have  now  the  honor 
to  acquaint  you  that  I  have  just  received  fix>m  his  excellency,  the  Governor  of  Leghorn, 
copies  of  Iwo  notifications  issued  on  the  33d  of  last  month,  by  the  Tuscan  government* 
exempting  all  vessels  of  whatever  nation,  laden  with  grain,  pulse,  or  floor,  and  arriving  in 
L^hom,  or  any  other  Tuscan  port,  between  the  1st  of  March  and  the  30th  of  June  next, 
from  the  payment  of  any  other  than  the  anchorage  dues,  to  be  levied  on  and  after  the  Isi 
Mareh,  by  virtue  of  the  former  notification  of  die  S7th  October  last 
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SANDS  OFF  YARMOUTH  AND  LOWESTOFT. 
It  has  been  found  necemry,  in  conseqaence  of  the  shifting  of  the  Sands,  to  titer  the 
positions  of  the  undennentioned  Bnoya  in  the  vicinity  of  Lowestoft  and  Yannooth  Roads. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  same  have  been  altered  accordingly,  and  that  the  Booya 
adverted  to  now  lie  with  the  maiks  and  compass  bearings  hereunder  specified,  viz: — 

The  West  Inner  Shoal  Baoy  (Lowestoft)  has  been  moved  to  the  Eastward,  and  now 
lies  in  14  feet  low  water  q)riiig  tides,  with  Loivestoft  Church  Spire  just  open  of  the  East 
end  of  the  New.  Chapel,  N.  N.  W.  i  W. ;  Pakcfield  Church,  just  open  South  of  the  town, 
&  W.  by  W.  *  W.;  Stanford  Li^t-Vcasel,  E.  by  S.  The  Cockle  SpH  Buoy  has  bees 
moved  to  the  Westward,  and  now  lies  in  9  ftthoms  water,  with  \^nterton  Li^t-hoose 
one-third  the  distance  between  Winterton  Church  and  a  white  boose  on  the  difl^  N.  W.  i 
N.;  the  Turret  of  Yarmouth  Chapel  and  the  Factory  Chimney  in  tine  S.  W.  by  S.; 
Cockle  Li^t-Veaael,  E.  by  S.  }  S.;  Northeast  Bnoy,  N. ;  Southwest  Buoy,  S.  S.  W. 
i  W.  The  Scroby  Elbow  Buoy  has  been  moved  a  cable*to  length  to  die  Westward,  and 
now  lies  in  11  frthoms  water,  with  the  Chimney  of  Lacon'S  Breweiy,  midway  over  the 
South  Wmg  of  the  Silk  Factory,  W.  ty  N.  J  N. ;  Caistor  Choich,  over  the  North  ead  of 
a  white  hoqse  with  a  slated  roof,  N.  by  W.  ^  W;  Southwest  Scroby  Buoy,  a  i  W.; 
West  Scroby  Btt<^,  N.  N.  E.  i  E.  The  West  Scroby  Booy  has  been  moved  1)  cable's 
length  Eastward,  and  now  lies  in  10  &thoms  water,  whh  the  Chancel  end  of  Caistor 
Church  touching  the  West  end  of  u  red-tiled  boat-house  on  Caistor  Beach,  N.  W.  A  N. ; 
Nelson's  Monument,  its  apparent  length  open  Eastward  ofGorlestone  Churdi,  S.  W.  j  W. ; 
Elbow  Buoy  S.d.W^iW.;  Bfiddle  Buoy,  N.  N.  E.  ^  E. 


BEACONS  ON  THE  WESTERN  COAST  OF  SU5SWICK. 
The  Mowing  inibrmation  has  been  received  at  the  Department  of  State,  at  Wadnng- 
ton,  from  the  legation  of  the  United  States,  at  Copenhagen,  and  is  published  in  the.  Mer- 
chants' Magazine  for  tlie  benefit  of  mariners: — 

Inconsequence  of  the  announcement  of  the  Royal  Chamber  of  Customs  and  Commerce,* 
dated  38th  February,  1846,  it  is  hereby  made  known  that,  in  disposing  and  locating  the 
Sea-marks,  in  the  approadung  Spring,  in  the  inland  waters  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Sles- 
wick,  the  floating  white  beacons  to  &e  larboard  of  Teasels  bound  inward,  the  upper  part  of 
which  has  hitherto  been  shaped  in  fbnn  of  a  cross,  will  now,  in  place  thereof,  be  provided 
with  wicker  baskets  painted  white. 

Royal  Chambeis  of  Customs  and  Commerce  for  the  Western  Coast  of  the  DuchieB  of 
Sles^Kock  and  Holstein.  Dokhkr. 

Ghnekitadi,  Febnuary  h  IBAJ. 


LIGHT  ON  CAPE  FREHEL. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  from  the  Ist  of  May,  1847,  the  revolving  light  on  Cape 
Frehd,  in  lat.  48<*  41'  5"  North;  Ion,  2<>  19'  U"  West  of  Greenwich,  is  replaced  by  a 
new  light,  at  a  distance  of  38  yards  South,  60^  East,  (true,)  torn  the  Old  Tower.  Tho 
flashes  of  the  new  li^t  succeed  each  other  at  intenrals  of  30  seconds,  instead  of  2}  min- 
ites,  but  in  ordmary  weather  the  lij^t  does  not  disappear  totally,  within  the  dSatance  of 
ten  milea  The  lantern  is  elevated  259  feet  above  the  sea,  at  high-water,  and  is. seen,  in 
dear  weather,  22  miles. 

COAST  OF  BRAZIL— FIXED  LIGHT  OFF  CEARA. 

Notice  has  been  received  by  her  migesty's  government,  that  on  the  1st  of  Fehnmy, 
1847,  a  fixed  lig^t  was  to  be  established  at  Ceara,  on  the  Northern  coast  of  BraziL  Hfee 
light-house  stands  on  Mucuripe  Point,  on  the  Eastern  nde  of  the  Bay  of  Ceaia,  in  lac 
3^  41'  10"  S.,  and  Ion.  36°  35'  9"  W.  of  Greenwich,*  and  being  thirty-seven  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles. 

*  In  Baron  Rousain's  «  Survey  of  the  Coast  of  BrazU,"  and  in  the  En^^ish  diarts,  this 
Pohitisplacedin3<>4i'50"S.,and38O30'15"W.    . 
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MERCANTILE   MISCELLANIES. 


AN  UNFORTUNATE  SUBSCRIBER  TO  OUR  MAGAZINE. 

Enclosed  in  the  letter  which  we  poblish  below,  we  received  a  dnft  on  a  hoiue  in  New 
York  ht  $25,  lor  fire  yeari^  anbecription  to  the  Merchants'  Magazine.  We  are  not  nir- 
priaed  that  onr  friend  has  come  to  the  determination  to  diacontimie  the  work,  after  such  a 
series  of  misfortanes.  Fonr  times,  it  will  be  seen,  the  writer  forwarded  funds  (or  the 
bqmdation  of  our  demand ;  and  four  times,  either  from  th^  neglect,  &ilare,  or  the  deadi 
of  the  parties  entrusted  with  the  matter,  the  funds  were  misapplied.  Had  the  writer 
adopted  the  comae  of  remitting  a  diafl,  as  in  this  instance,  all  wocdd  have  been  right.  We 
hope  the  experience  of  die  writer  will  be  of  service  to  others,  and  induce  them  to  adopt 
the  only  sure  course — that  of  remitting  ^eir  ptbecriptions  direct 

<* FtLZEUAJs  Hunt,  Esq.  "St  Louis,  May  6, 1847. 

**  Herewith  I  hand  yon  enclosed  '  check'  No.  30,340,  L.  A.  Benoist  &.  Co.,  on  Messn. 
Coning  dcr  Co.,  for  twenty-five  (9^5)  dollars,  payable  at  sight.  Please  apply  the  amount 
in  payment  of  my  subscription  to  <  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,'  from  July  1st,  184?,  to 
July  Ist,  1847,  and  forward  your  receipt,  and  diicontmue  it  at  the  expiration  of  the  current 
volume,  ending  with  the  number  for  June  next 

**  1  do  not  discontinue  my  subscription  flrom  any  dissatiafoction  with  the  work — the  num- 
bers are  always  welcome  and  interesting  visiters ;  but  I  have  been  peculiariy  unfortunate 
in  the  matter  of  my  payments.  Twice  I  Sent  to  fiiends  in  New  York  $5  each — they 
omitted  to  attend  to  the  matter,  and  afterwards /aiiecl ;  and  thus  that  went  Subsequently 
I  sent  $10  by  a  friend,  requesting  him  to  call  on  the  others  to  whom  I  had  sent,  and  get 
their  receipts  fit>m  you,  or  the  mdney  back,  and  to  pay  you  up  in  full.  This  gentleman 
W9B  taken  sick,  and  died  on  the  way,  and  that  was  lost. 

**  Late  in  March,  I  sent  diafis  to  New  York  to  make  sundry  paynient»— among  them, 
the  amount  due  you.  Owing  to  the  non-payment  of  one  of  the  drdb,  as  I  learn  by  letter 
to-day,  your  account  was  not  paid.    I  now  take  a  sure  course,  by  sending  direct  to  yon.** 


DIFFERENTIAL  .DUTIES. 

T1U2VSLATED  FXOlf  THK  FRBZfCH  OP  M.  FREDERIC  BASTUT,  MEMBER  OF  THE  UfSTlTUTK  OF  FRAKCB' 

A  poor  husbandman  of  the  Gironde  had  raised  a  vine  with  great  care.  After  much 
anxiety  and  labor  he  produced  a  cask  of  wine,  and  in  the  satisfiu^on  which  he  felt,  no 
longer  remembered  that  he  had  earned  it  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

"  I  will  sell  it,"  he  saiid  to  his  wifo,  *^  and  with  the  proceeds  will  buy  the  yam  with  which 
yon  can  make  our  daughter's  frotiateoK."  The  good  countryman  went  tb  the  town,  where 
he  met  a  Belgian  and  an  Englishman.  The  Belgian  said  to  him,  "  Give  me  your  cask  of 
wine,  and  in  exchange  I  will  give  you  fifteen  packets  of  yam."  The  Englishman  said, 
**  Give  me  your  wine,  and  I  will  give  you  twenty  packets  of  yam,  fn  we  English  spin 
cheaper  than  the  Belgians."  But  a  custom-house  ofi&xr  who  was  present,  otyected.  "  My 
fine  fellow,"  said  he,  <*  exdiange  with  the  Belgian,  if  you  please ;  but  it  is  my  business  to 
prevent  your  exchanging  with  the  Englishman."  **  What,"  said  the  countryman,  **  yoa 
expect  me  to  be  satisfied  with  fifteen  packets  of  thread  fitnn  BrusBels,  when  I  can  have 
twenty  fix)m  Manchester?"  **  Certainly ;  do  you  not  see  that  France  would  lose,  if  yoa 
jreceived  twenty  packets  instead  of  fifteen?"  *'  It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand,"  said  the 
wine-grower — "  And  for  me  to  explain,"  replied  the  custom-fhouse  officer,  «  but  the  thing 
is  certain,  for  all  the  deputies,  mimsters,  and  journalists,  are  agreed  on  this  point — that  the 
more  a  people  receives  in  exchange  for  a  certain  quantity  of  its  produce,  the  more  is  it  im- 
poverished." He  was  forced  to  exdiange  with  the  Belgian.  The  husbandman's  dau^ter 
had  only  three-quarters  of  her  fremsfeaic,  and  the  good  people  cannot  yet  understand  how 
ruin  could  ensue  from  receiving  fonr  instead  of  three,  and  how  they  can  be  richer  with 
ihree  doxen  napkins  than  with  ibar  down. 
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THE  POSITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT. 
Otir  readeiSy  like  Oliver  Twist,  are  aaking  for  more ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Parker  wiQ 
pardon  na  for  taking  from  hia  excellent  **  Sermon  of  Merdianta^*  another  mtmple  of  its 
pMty.  Hie  paasage  which  we  now  present  jxHrtraya,  in  a  vein  which  characteriaea  all 
the  pulpit  efforts  of  the  author,  the  Poation  and  Power  of  the  MercantQe  Cbss  of  Ame- 
lioa.  Mr.  Pariier  is  an  independent  Congregationaliat,  who  stands  aloof  from  all  aects^ 
pt  rather,  all  sects  stand  aloof  from  him.  He  sayssome  things  wbkii  are  not  coosideied 
arthodoz  or  evangelical  by  the  theologians ;  ne^erthel^  his  ethics  find  fiivor  with  manjr 
whose  lives  are  leas  heretical  than  their  creed.  We  daie  say,  however,  that  there  are  aoma 
who  vdU  6nd  iaalt  with  the  views  set  forth  in  the  annexed  excerpta. 

"  In  America  the  PosrnoH  of  diis  (the  mercantib)  class  is  the  most  Mwerfbl  and  com- 
■lanHing  in  SocieQr.  They  own  most  of  the  property  of  the  nation.  The  wealthy  men  . 
are  of  this  class ;  in  practical  skill,  administrative  talent,  they  sarpess  all  others.  Now, 
Wealth  is  power,  and  Knowledge  power — ^both  to  a  degree  unknown  before.  Knowledge 
and  Wealth  are  more  powerful  with  ns  than  any  other  people,  for  there  is  no  privileged 
caste — ^Priest,  King  or  Noble-^to  balance  against  them.  The  Strong  Hand  has  given 
way  to  the  able  and  accomplished  Head.  Once  head-armor  was  worn  on  the  oatatde,  and 
of  brass ;  now  it  is  internal,  and  of  brain& 

**  To  this  class  belongs  the  power  both  of  Knowledge  and  of  Wealth,  and  all  the  advan- 
tages which  they  bring.  It  was  never  so  before  in  the  whole  history  of  Man.  It  is  more 
so  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  place.  I  know  the  high  positipn  of  the  Mer> 
chants  in  Venice,  Pisa,  Florence,  Nuremberg,  and  Basel,  in  the  middle  ages,  and  sinoe. 
Those  cities  were  gardens  in  a  wildemesB,  but  a  fringe  of  Sddiers  hong  roond  their  walls. 
The  Trader  v^as  dependent,  on  the  Fighter,  and  though  their  Merchants  became  Princes, 
they  were  yet  indebted  to  the  Sword,  and  not  entirely  to  their  calling,  for  defence.  Their 
Palaces  were  half  castles,  and  their  ships  full  of  armed  men.  Beetles,  those  were  little 
States.  Here,  the  Merchant's  power  is  wholly  in  hki  Gold  and  Skill  Rome  is  the  tatf 
of  Priests ;  Vienna  for  Nobles ;  Berlin  for  Scholars :  the  American  cities  for  Meicfaanta 
In  Italy  the  roads  are  poor,  the  banking-houses  humble ;  the  cots  of  the  laborer  poor  and 
bare,  Init  churches  and  palaces  are  beautifol  and  rich.  God  ia  painted  as  a  Pope.  Gene« 
rally,  in  Europe,  the  clergy,  the  soldiers,  and  the  nobles,  are  the  controlling  claaa.  Th^ 
finest  works  of  art  belong  to  them,  represent  them,  and  have  come  from  the  coiporatioQ 
of  Priests,  or  the  corporation  of  Fighters.  I^ere,  a  new  era  is  getting  ^pnbolized  in  oar 
works  of  art.  They  are  Banks,  Exchanges,  Custom-Houses,  Factories,  Railroads.  These 
come  of  the  Corporation  of  Merchants.  Trade  is  the  great  thing.  Nobody  tries  to  secnva 
the  fiivor  of  the  Army  or  Navy — but  of  the  Merchants. 

''Once,,  there  was  a  permanent  claas  of  Fisbtbss.  Then*  influence  was  supreme. 
They  had  the  power  of  strong  arms,  of  disciplined  vafor,  and  carried  all  before  theai. 
They  made  the  law  and  broke  it  Men  complained,  grumbling  in  their  beard,  but  got  no 
redress.  They  it  was  that  possessed  the  wealth  of  Ums  land.  The  Producer,  the  Man- 
nfaetnrer,  the  Distributor,  could  not  get  rich  ;  only  the  Soldier,  the  armed  Thief,  the  Rob- 
ber. With  wealth,  they  got  its  power ;  by  practice  gained  knowledge,  and  ao  the  power 
there<^;  or,  when  that  Med,  bought  it  of  the  clergy,  the  only  class  possesnng  liteiaty 
and  scientific  skill  They  made  their  calling  "  noble,**  and  founded  the  Austocbacv  of 
Soldiers.  Young' men  of  talent  took  to  arms.  Trade  was  despised  and  Labor  was  me- 
nial '  Their  science  is  at  this  day  the  science  of  Kings.  When  GrazJers  travel  they  look 
at  cattle ;  Weavers  at  Factories ;  Philanthropists  at  Hospitala ;  Dandies  at  their  equab»  and 
King9  at  Armies.  Those  fighters  made  the  world  think  that  soldiers  were  our  first  men, 
and  murder  of  their  brothers  the  noblest  craft  in  the  worid ;  the  only  honoiaUe  and  manly 
calling.  The  butcher  of  swine  and  oxen  was  counted  vulgar — the  butcher  of  men  and 
women  great  and  honoraUe.  Foolish  men  of  the  Past  think  so  now ;  hence  their  tennor 
•t  orations  against  wnr ;  hence  their  admiration  for  a  red  coat ;  tinir  zeal  for  some  8ym« 
bol  of  Blood  in  their  fronily  arms;  hence  their  ambition  for  mUitary  titles  when  abroad. 
Most  foolish  men  are  more  proud  of  their  ambiguous  Norman  ancestor  who  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings — or  fought  not — ^than  of  all  the  honest  mechanics  and  fiirraers  who  have 
once  ripened  on  the  fiunily  tree.  The  day  of  the  soldiers  is  well  ni^  over.  The  calUng 
brings  low  wagea  and  no  honor.  It  opens  with  us  no  field  for  ambition.  A  pasnge  S 
aims  is  a  paasage  that  leads  to  nothing.    That  dass  did  their  duty  at  that  time.    They 

*  This  sermon  covets  foity«seven  pages,  and  was  published  by  MessiB.  Jordan  dt  Wiley, 
of  Boston. 
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taided  tlie  Ariitocrtcy  of  Soldkn— their  BfwbtA  die  Swobd.  Mankind  wovld  not  8to|» 
there.  Then  came  a  milder  age  and  established  the  ArlMocncy  of  Birth— its  lymbol  the 
Cradlb,  for  the  only  merit  of  that  sort  of  nobility,  and  eo  its  only  distinotion,  is  to  ha^ 
b^en  bom.  Bat  Mankind  who  stopped  not  at  the  Sword  delays  bat  little  longer  at  the 
Ciadle :  leaping  forward,  it  foonds  a  third  order  of  nobility — the  Aristocracy  of  Gold,  its 
Symbol  the  Pursb.  We  hare  got  no  further  oil.  Shall  we  stop  there?  There  comes  a 
To-morrow  after  every  To-day,  and  no  child  of  Time  is  jost  like  the  but.  The  Aristocracy 
of  Gold  has  fimlts  enoogh,  this  feadalism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  no  doabt  Bat  it  k 
the  best  thing  df  its  kind  we  have  had  yet ;  the  wisest,  the  most  human.  We  are  going 
htmfdf  and  not  back.  God  only  knows  when  we  shall  stop,  and  where.  Surely  not  now, 
nor  here. 

**  Now  the  Merchants  in  America  occupy  the  place  which  was  once  held  by  the  Flgfaten, 
and  next  by  the  Nobles.  In  our  country  we  have  balanced  into  harmony  the  centripetal  pow- 
er of  the  Govermneat,  and  the  centrifogal  power  of  the  People :  so  have  national  Unity  of 
Action,  and  individoal  Variety  of  Action — personal  fireedom.  Therefore  a  vast  amount  of 
talent  is  active  here  which  lies  latent  in  other  countries  becauee  that  harmony  is  not  estab- 
hihed  there.  Here  the  Army  and  Navy  ofier  few  inducements  to  able  and  aspiring  young 
men.  They  are  fled  to  as  the  Iwt  resort  of  the  desperate,  or  else  sought  for  their  tradition- 
al glory,  not  their  present  vakie.  In  Europe,  the  Anny,  the  Navy,  the  Parliament  or  the 
Court,  the  Church  and  the  Learned  Profi»ions,  ofler  brilliant  prizes  to  ambitious  men. 
Thither  flock  the  able  and  the  daring.  Here  such  men  eo  into  trade.  It  is  better  for  a 
man  to  have  set  up  a  ihill  than  to  have  won  a  battle.  I  deny  not  the  exceptions.  I  speak 
only  of  the  general  rule.  Commerce  and  manufiurtures  ofler  the  most  brilliant  rewards — 
wealth,  and  all  it  brings.  Accoitlingly  the'  ablest  men  go  into  the  class  of  Merchants. 
The  strongest  men  in  Boston,  taken  as  a  body,  are  not  Lawyera,  Doctora,  Clergymen, 
Bookwrigfats,  but  Merchants.  I  deny  not  the  presence  of  distinguished  ability  in  each  of 
those  professkms ;  I  am  .now  again  only  speaking  of  the  general  rule.  I  deny  not  the 
presence  of  very  weak  men— exceedingly  weak  in  this  class. 

**  The  Merchants  th^n  are  the  prominent  class ;  the  most  respectable,  the  most  powerful 
They  know  their  Power,  but  are  not  yet  fully  aware  of  their  formidable  and  noble  Por- 
tion at  the  Head  of  the  Nation:  Hence  they  are  oflen  ashamed  of  their  caHing ;  while 
their  calling  is  the  source  of  their  Wealth,  their  Knowledge,  and  their  Power,  ami  should 
be  their  boast  and  their  glory.  You  see  signs  of  this  ignorance  and  this  shame :  there 
must  not  be  ehopB  under  your  Athen»um,  it  would  not  be  in  good  taste ;  you  may  store 
tobacco,  cider,  rum,  under  the  churches,  out  of  sight,  yon  must  have  no  shop  there ;  it 
would  be  vulgar.  It  is  not  thought  needful,  perhaps  not  proper,  for  the  Mercoanfs  wifo 
and  daughter  to  understand  business — it  would  not  be  becoming.  Many  are  ashamed  of 
their  calling,  and  becoming  rich,  paint  on  the  doore  of  their  coach f  and  engrave  on  their 
seal,  some  Lion,  GrifHn,  or  Unicom  with  partisans  and  maces  to  suit,— arras  they  have  no 
right  to,  perhaps  have  stolen  out  of  some  book  of  Heraldry.  No  man  paints  thereon  a 
Box  of  Sugar,  or  Figs,  or  Candles,  an  Axe,  a  Lap<«tone,  or  a  Shoe-Hammer.  Yet  these 
would  be  noble,  and  Christian  vrithal  The  lighters  gloried  in  their  horrid  craft,  and  so 
made  it  peas  for  noble  ;  but  with  us  a  great  many  men  would  be  thought  *  the  tenth  trans* 
mitter  of  a  foolish  fiice,*  rather  than  honest  artists  of  their  own  fortune  ;  pronder  of  being 
bom  than  of  having  lived  never  so  manfully. 

,  "  la  virtue  of  its  Strength  and  Position,  this  class  is  the  controlling  one  in  Politics.  It 
mainly  enacts  the  laws  of  this  State  and  the  Nation^  makes  them  serve  its  turn.  Acting 
consciously  or  without  consciousness,  it  buys  up  Legislaton  when  they  are  in  the  market ; 
breeds  them  when  the  market  is  bare.  It  pays  them  money  and  honors ;  pays  them  for 
doing  its  work,  not  another's.  It  is  foiriy  and  fiuthfully  represented  by  them.  They  are 
made  in  its  image ;  represent  its  wisdom,  foresight,  patrioUam,  and  conscience.  Your 
Congress  is  its  mirror." 


OFFICIAL  SMUOGLEaL 

Alexander  Dumas,  in  his  "  Impressions  de  Vojrage,  **  gives  the  following  account  of 
Beautte*s  system  of  smuggling,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  foshionable  jewellers  im 
Geneva: — 

'*  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  ooUeetion  more  rich  in  those  thoosand  wonden  which  tempt 
a  female  heart ;  it  is  enough  to  drive  a  Parisian  lady  mad,  or  to  make  Cleopatra  palpitate 
with  longing  in  her  grave.  This  jewellery  is  liable  to  a  duty  on  entering  France ;  but  ibr 
a  premium  of  5  per  cent,  M.  Beautte  undertakes  to  smoggle  it  llie  bargain  between 
the  buyer  and  seller  is  publicly  made  upon  this  condition,  as  if  there  were  no  custom-house 
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oflicen  in  the  woiid.  It  is  tne  that  M.  Beautte  posBenes  wonda:iaI  addreas  in  aettiitf 
them  at  fiiult;  one  anecdote  oat  of  a  thousand  will  show  the  troth  of  thecom|dimentw1ui» 
we  pay  him.  When  the  Goont  de  Saint  Cricq  waa  director-geneial  of  the  customs,  be 
heard  this  skilli  by  which  the  vigilance  of  his  officera  was  deceived,  so  frpqoently  mention* 
ed,  that  he  resolved  to  assure  himself  whether  all  was  troe  that  was  said  m  it  He  conse- 
qpiently  went  to  Geneva,  presented  himself  at  M.  Beaatte*s  shop,  and  purchased  30,000t 
worth  of  jewellery,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  ddivered  without  paying  the  import  duty 
at  his  residence  in  Paris.  M.  Beautte  agreed  to  the  condition  like  a  man  accustomed  to 
bargains  of  the  kind,  and  merely  presented  to  the  purchaser  a  sort  of  promissory  note  by 
which  he  undertook  to  pay  the  usual  5  per  cent,  besides  the  3O,00O£  purchase  money. 
The  latter  smiled ;  took  up  a  pen,  signed  *  De  Saint  Cricq,  director-general  of  the  Frendi 
customs,"  and  handed  back  the  paper  to  Beautte,  who  looked  at  £e  signature,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  answering,  with  a  bend  of  the  head,  *  M,  U  dkecteur,  the  article 
which  yon  have  done  me  the  honor  <^  buymg,  will  arrive  at  Pans  as  soon  as  yourselC'  Bf. 
de  Saint  Gricq,  whose  interest  was  ezdted,  soupceiy  gave  hiipself  time  to  dine,  aent  to  the 
post  for  horses,  and  .set  out  in  an  hour  after  the  bai^ain  had  been  coiicluded.  M.  de  Saint 
Cricq  made  himself  known  to  the  officers  who  came  to  examine  his  carriage,  told  the  prin- 
cipal one  what  had  happened  him,  ei^oined  the  most  active  purveillance  on  the  whole  line, 
and  promised  a  reward  of  fifty  louis  to  the  officer  who  should  ^Qoceed  in  seizing  the  pro- 
hibited jewellery.  Not  a  custom-house  officer  slept  during  three  days.  During  this  time, 
M.  de  Saint  Cricq  arrived  at  Paris,  alighted  at  his  residence,  kissed  his  wife  and  children, 
and  went  to  his  room  to  take  oft*  his  travelling  dress.  The  first  diing  he  perceived  on  the 
ohimney-piece  was  an  elegant  box,  with  the  shape  of  which  be  was  unacquainted.  He 
approached  it,  and  read  on  the  silver  plate  which  ornamented  it,  <  The  Count  de  Saint 
Cricq,  director-general  of  the  customa.*  He  opened  it,  and  found  the  jewellery  whidi  be 
had  purchased  at  Geneva.  Beautte  had  made  an  arrangement  with  one  of  the  ¥raiterB  at 
the  inn,  who,  while  asmsting  M.  de  Saint  Cricq*s  servants  to  pack  their  master's  luggage, 
had  slipped  the  prohibited  Imx  among  it.  On  his  arriving  at  Paria,  his  valet,  noticing  ttie 
elegance  of  the  case,  and  the  inscription  engraved  upon  it,  had  hastened  to  place  it  upon 
his  master's  chimney-piece.  Thus  the  diremor-general  of  the  customs  was  the  first  smug- 
gler in  the  kingdom." 


COMMERCE  IN  EGGS. 


We  copy  from  dinner's  Monthiy  Journal  of  AgrieuUure^  a  periodica]  conducted  with 
iuignlar  ability,  and  of  great  vahie  to  the  intelligent  larmer,  the  following  statement  in 
regard  to  the  egg  trade  of  France : — 

In  the  whole  cycle  of  commercial  statistics,  we  have  not  lately  met  with  anything  more 
remaikable  than  the  account  we  find  in  the  *<  Journal  d*Agricnlture  Pratique  et  de  Jaidi- 
nage,"  on  the  Egg  Trade  of  France.  The  editor  says  that  it  appears  by  official  retunw 
diat  in  1815,  the  number  of  eggs  exported  was  not  more  than  to  the  amount  of  1,700,000 
fiancs.  In  1816,  8,800,000  firancs ;  in  1822,  55,000,000 ;  in  1824,  to  99,500,000 !  The 
trade  was  then  arrested,  and  experioiced  a  retrograde  movement.  The  exportation  fisU  to 
55,000,000  in  1830,  but  in  1834,  it  rose  again  to  76,800,000,  and  in  1844,  it  mounted  up 
to  88,200,000.  This  mass  of  eggs  weired,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  to  a  kilogramme, 
5,213,000  kilogranunes;  upon  which  the  treasury  realized  114,000  francs  (about  $25,000) 
export  duty  on  eggs !  England  takes  almost  the  whole  of  the  eges  exported  from  France. 
Of  the  68,000,000  above-mentioned,  82,500,000  have  crossed  Uie  Channel.  According 
to  the  oflGlcial  estimates,  the  consumption  of  eggs  in  Paris  is  138  for  each  individual, 
whidi  is  very  nearly  120,000,000  a  year.  We  may  double  this  estimate  for  the  rest  of 
France,  without  exaggeration ;  for,  in  the  country,  eggs  and  milk  ate  aliments  to  be  found 
on  every  table.  We  eat,  iostead  of  eggs  and  milk,  vast  quantities  of  nJid  fat  meat — 
Americans  having,  as  was  expressively  said  by  the  Abb6  Cornea, "  hacon-9tomach»  /'* 

The  consumption,  then,  of  eggp,  in  all  France,  may  be  safely  put  down  at  9,3100,000,0001 
If  we  add  to  this  total  that  of  the  eggs  exported,  and  one-hundredth  in  addition  of  these 
two  numbers,  for  the  em  reserved  for  reproduction,  we  will  find  that  France  has  prodtioed 
fdne  biUumi  and  a  half;  and  valtdng  each  egg  at  the  rate  of  a  tendi  of  a  cent,  we  have 
the  enormous  sum  of  465,000,000  of  fiimcs,  or  nearly  $100,000,000.  Thou^  this  esti- 
mate may  overrun  the  production  in  some  of  the  Departments,  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that  the  value  which  represents  the  annual  production  of  eggis,  is  to  be  conitted  by  nuUkm$ 
of  franeSf  and  to  most  people  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise. 
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THE  LONDON  DOCKS. 
In  a  woik  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  paUMihed  daring  the  hat  year,  entitled 
**  A  Summer's  Jaunt  Actosb  the  Water,"  we  have  scmie  interesting  commercial  informa- 
tion respecting  the  London  Docks.  He  remarks :  "  A  visit  to  the  London  Docks  is  a  fii- 
tigning  opeiation.  A  kind  friend  who  knows  the  ways  of  the  place  accompanied  us,  hav- 
ing provided  himself  with  that  important  document,  an  order  to  taste  the  wines.  The 
dock  we  visited  is  not  the  laigest,  but  probably  contains  as  much  in  value  as  any  other. 
There  are  1,600  pipes  of  wine  iii  the  Crescent  vaults  alone,  and  5,000  above.  In  the  port 
of  London,  there  are  now  in  dock  100,000  casks  of  various  sorts.  A  vat  for  mixing  wines, 
in  the  Crescent,  wiQ  contain  10,200  gallons ;  here,  old  and  new  are  minted.  In  matten 
of  temperance,  the  British  nation  is  fiur  behind  us.  We  saw  a  number  of  the  professional 
tasters  h»ng»"g  about ;  one,  at  least,  I  can  vouch  for  it,  has  a  peculiar  discoloration  of  the 
nose.  With  lighted  links,  we  traversed  this  underground  world,  and  then  emerged  to  the 
enoimous  warehouses  above ;  the  construction  of  the  whole  is  a  triumph  of  ingenuity  .and 
strength.  In  the  warehouses,  great  masses  of  ivory  tusks  are  encoontered ;  wax,  tea,  coik ; 
sugars,  in  quantity  beyond  your  previously  conceived  ideaa— the  veiy  drippings  from  the 
hogaheada  would  be  a  omg  fortune.  This  black  liquid  is  carefully  swabbed  up  from  under 
loot  and  purified.  It  is  calculated  that  jS50,000,000  sterling  worth  of  goods  are  now  in 
dodL,  occupying  no  leas  than  160  acres ;  1,200  houses  were  pulled  down  to  construct  the 
London  Docks  alone ;  there  are  three  others,  still  larger.  We  inspected  rooms,  foil  of  silk 
in  a  raw  state,  having  in  them  3,150  bales,  brought  from  TuriLey,  China,  PeiBia,and  Italy, 
and  assorted  into  colors  ready  for  the  English  manufocturer.  One  single  room  contained 
1,500  large  bale&  The  rooms  containing  Tuscan  stnws  ready  for  plaiting  were  veiy  at 
tractively  neat.    We  saw  half  an  acre  of  cinnamon  V 


REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  FRENCH  WINEa 

A  letter  has  been  addressed,  by  the  Ftee  Trade  Association  of  Botdeaux,  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  urging  the  BritiBh  government  to  reduce  the  duties  on  French  wines  to  jClO  per 
ton,  or  abcmt  Is.  per  gallon.  The  advantages  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  rednctioQ  now 
proposed,  are  thus  set  forth  by  the  Bordeaux  merchants: — 1.  To  place  an  article,healthfol, 
when  used  moderately,  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  in  England.  3.  To  check  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  spirituous  liquors,  it  being  well  known  (as  it  has  been  observed,  espedally  in 
France)  that  drunkenness  is  less  general  in  those  places  where  vnne,  being  abundant  and 
dieap,  becomes  an  object  of  usual  consumption,  3.  To  obtain  a  new  means  of  selling 
abroad  British  produce  and  manufoctures,  which  misht  be  exchanged  for  our  wines,  either 
directly  with  fiance,  or,  indirectly,  through  the  memum  of  other  countries.  4.  To  give  a 
ihright  to  the  Ehighsh  vessels  that  come  to  our  ports  loaded  with  coals,  but  have  almost 
nothhig  to  take  back  with  them,  and  are  thus  prevented  fixnn  coming  in  much  greater 
numbers.  

BRITISH  HOP  TRADE. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  in  Great  Britain  under  the  cukivatioo  of  hops,  in  the  year 
1846,  amounted  to  51,94a  The  duty  on  hops,  of  the  year  1846,  amounted  to  JC443,657. 
The  quantity  of  British  hops  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  various  foreign  countries,  in 
1846,  was  448,497  lbs.  The  quantity  of  foreip  hops  exported  was  577  cwt,  and  the  quan- 
tity imported  3^^  cwt,  almost  exclusively  man  the  United  States  of  America.  The  total 
number  of  pounds  weight  of  hops  charged  with  the  duty  in  the  several  collections  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  1846,  amounted  to  50,704,035. 


A  NAIVE  TRADE  CONFESSION. 
A  highly  respectable  retail  dealer,  in  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  London,  jv- 
tifying  himself  from  the  charge  <>f  ruinous  dealings,  said,  very  naively,  <*  This  is  the  fourth 
tune,  within  two  yean,  diat  I  have  sold  off  my  stock  at  conaideraUe  loss,  inth  conoider. 
abieprofit.*" 
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THE  BOOK  TRADE. 


1.— Xteamtorjf  jlMr«iiMqr«  Aee^wtpmued  ^  SixtMH  C^Und  ABtrtm^miad  JKtM,  mek  Tkrm  iy  Tkrm 
mmd  0  HaJf  Fut;  fvrtk^U—tif  Gmmma  SdkotU,  Jteadnuct^  Uightr  Semnuaitg,  tmd  tks  PrimU 
Learner,    Bj  H.  bLlttuoh.    Naw  T«rk :  HuDtiiifton  4*  Savaft. ' 

It  b  lo  the  highest  degree  gntitfing  to  an  American  ettisen,  that  oor  progrew  in  •eience  and  the  mta  h 
higlHiiing  to  eotNtpend,  in  sobm  meeenre,  with  the  rapid  derdopmeot  of  the  reworcet  and  wealth  of  th» 
Datioa.  Utility  and  aoeouidatioa  have  beoooM  the  motto  ei  aknoet  erery  ealerpriM.  Tet,  however 
•troBgly  this  spirit  may  predonunate,  firing  the  mind  in  the  oao  idea,  with  an  enthnsiaam  which  all  b«t 
disregards  elle^  or  causes,  it  b  not  the  less  iroe,  that  oor  signal  advancement  in  education,  in  our  oommoa 
and  higher  instltiitiona,  b  bodi  the  strong  lerer  and  the  granite  folcmm,  by  which  Norman  and  Baxoo  en- 
•aiprise  b  prodndng  and  adding  to  ottr  yearly  exports  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  A  better  education  b 
ptegnani  with  new  disoovertes  in  soteoce  and  new  Inventions  ia  the  mechanic  aita,  all  of  which  are  eott- 
tlanally  adding  to  our  foeilltiei  as  a  producing  people.  Europe,  though  she  has,  hetetolbrei  will  not,  he»> 
after,  claim  all  the  h<mor  of  discovery  in  the  sublime  science  of  astronomy,  which  has,  more  than  any  ether, 
given  protection  to  our  commerce.  Formerly,  our  ship-masters  sailed  chiefly  by  throwing  the  log ;  and,  la 
etrike  the  coast  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  poit  of  entrance^  was  a  cakulatitm  of  average  acccaaey. 
Vow,  by  obeerviiig  the  eclipses  of  the  moons  of  JupHer,  for  longitude,  and  the  sun,  ftnr  latitude,  the  skilM 
•avigator  strikes  within  a  mile  of  the  channel  which  leads  him  to  hb  harbor.  Secailty  from  skipwieek 
besens  both  freight  and  insurance,  and  while  it  adds  to  the  price  of  oor  exports,  dimkielMa  the  east  ef 
what  we  import  To  say  nothing,  then,  of  the  high  moral  inftneacc  of  thb  study  in  our  common  trhneh, 
lb  intrinsic  and  wonderfbl  interest  to  the  most  common  mind,  every  fitrmer,  artisan,  and  merchant,  b  pra*- 
tieally  interailed  in  it.  We  r^ice,  therefbr^  b  the  indications  that  it  will,  en  long,  have  place  ia  all  Mt 
•oaunon  schoob.  The  beantliul  and  elaborata  work,  just  braed  by  Ifemrs.  Huntington  k,  Savage,  illne- 
Ciates  to  the  eye,  more  dearly  and  fully  than  anything  we  have  ever  seen,  the  peeiliens,  ooonea,  and  ph»> 
nomena  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  explains  their  lavrs  and  clasrifies  them  so  plainly,  and  eompibee  a» 
much  of  recent  discovery  and  other  matter,  a«  to  make  it  a  desideratum  ia  trerj  w^-cooducted  school. 
In  ita  use,  the  teacher  may  give  hb  popib  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  astronomy  in  a  brief  period,  thaa 
in  many  months  in  the  use  of  other  works.  It  b  put  np  in  two  styles,  at  $15  and  fSQ ;  a  reasonable  price 
Ibr  sixteen  large  colored  maps  and  a  treatise  of  900  pegee. 

i^^Euefele»miia  ef  Bnjrtiek  IMeretvre,  a  Seleetwn  ^  ike  Ckokeat  Predmttieme  ef  EmgUek  jteiftera, 
/rem  Uke  Earlieet  to  the  Preeemt  Tiwu ;  Comteeted  bp  a  Critical  and  Biefrapkieal  HieUrf,  EiegemO^ 
Ittvstrated.  Edited  by  Robbkt  Cbaxbkks,  editor  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Jouiiial,*'  **  InfiKOiation  for  tbi 
People,**  etc,  etc.    In  S  vob.,  8vo.    Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  t,  Lincoln. 

It  b  the  object  of  the  present  work,  to  give,  in  a  continuous  series  of  numben,  the  most  select  produo- 
CioBB  of  the  authois  of  Oreat  Britain  from  the  eariiest  period  to  the  present  time,  "set**  in  a  critical  Urtory 
of  the  Iheratore  itself.  It  must  be  admitted  that  such  an  enterprise  was  to  be  desired,  and  its  acorapKiih- 
nMUt  tends  to  add  greatly  to  the  already  aocomnlated  stores  of  the  literaiy  treasury.  The  w(«k  before  as, 
presents  Judicious  selections  flrom  the  English  writers,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  with  comprehensive  hie- 
•orical  notices  of  the  circumstances  bearing  upon  the  intellectual  spirit  of  the  periods  in  whidi  they  flow- 
ished.  The  illustmtions,  in  wood  cuts,  with  which  the  series  b  aecompanied,  are  peculiarly  appropriate, 
and  throw  light  upon  the  character  of  those  individuals,  as  well  as  the  times  in  which  they  figured  upon 
the  stage.  It  aifonb,  indeed,  a  panoramic  view  of  English  literature  which  b  of  great  value,  and  we  ai^ 
gratified  to  learn  that  it  b  highly  prixed  by  the  reading  public 

a.— jf  Bietorieel  Sketch  ef  TVmctar  CAvrdk,  JVeio  York,    By  the  Bev.  Williak  Bbkuak,  D.  D.,  the 

Eeetor  of  the  same.    8vo.    New  York :  Stanford  ft.  Swords. 

There  b  no  enterprise  connected  with  public  improvement,  for  the  last  few  years,  which  has  been  more 
iacided  than  that  ameciated  whh  ecclesiastical  architecture.  NnaMveos  edifices  dsvolsd  to  reUgions  wor- 
ship havaheen  erected  in  varioos  paib  of  the  oeoatry,  oonstmcted  of  the  most  enduring  materiab.  and  in 
Hreir  deiifa  in  all  respeets  worthy  of  tim  ol^iect  for  which  they  have  been  dedicated.  Nor  b  there  any 
aaetien  of  the  Union  in  which  this  impiovetoent  has  been  more  evident  than  in  thecities  of  NewToik  and 
Brooklyn.  In  the  magnifioenoe  and  cost  of  the  stmeture,  Trinity  Church  probably  exceeds  every  otlier  in 
the  Union.  The  magaitnde  of  its  design,  and  the  respectability  of  the  congregation  with  which  H  b  Iden- 
tified, as  weU  as  the  ancient  records  connected  with  their  existenoe,  induced  the  pnblioalioo  of  the  pvesant 
work.  The  author  b  well  known  as  a  devoted  and  able  clergyman,  who,  from  hb  long  frmiliarity  with  lb 
history,  appears  to  have  been  most  appropriately  selected  for  the  task  of  perpetuating  ito  records,  and  hn 
has  certoinly  performed  it  with  signal  success.  He  remarks,  that  he  had  worshipped  in  youth  upon  thMpot 
jvh%re  the  foundations  of  the  edifice  were  hud ;  that  he  had  there  mlnbtemd  in  manhood ;  nod  that,  ^len 
the  day  of  its  oensecmtion,  '*he  appeared  again  before  the  congregatioo  on  the  verge  of  old  age**  In  thb 
volume,  the  author  has  presented,  doubtlem,  a  faithful  history  of  thb  congregation  (Wnu  its  earliest  origin 
lo  the  present'tlme,  compiled  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  The  work  b  iUustrated  with  seveni  eb- 
fut  engtavings  of  that  and  other  ehoieh  ediflDei  in  tht  city,  which  enhanet  iti  valna. 
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P^trt,  CJinilmnd  Private  Sd^tiMi  PMUkUJrmi  tk$Origii^Ml  M^MnterifU;  wWimMMt 
4tf  tk»  JhUJUr,  Jfot4$,  mmd  IUu»tratwm».  By  Jakbo  Bwamem,  VoT  IL  8to^  pp.  534.  N«ir  Yoffc : 
Uwpcff  It  BrotlMn. 

TMi  Meood  ToUuM  of  tktt  Writtnf*  of  Wubiiiftoo,  firon  tlM  prtM  of  tiM  pnblfalwit  who9e  ntnii*  an 
vpMitotillHiM^v*w«looaMmt  AVftloftbkpraMiiil  totbe{Aiblie.  IndopmiMitlTof  tkeintriaiieyalM 
•r  tkb  CM^pOifdoii  M  A  BMdfl  of  cJmt  and  ooMiM  itjFle,  U  vzhUiits  « iwxwd 

oi  CO— ctioM  of  oBo  of  the  pqwrt  and  gwatert  ptrioto  that  thoworid  haa  prodncod,  ftom  which  wo  vamf 
obtiUn  a  pnttj  aocoiata  knowlodgo  of  hi*  gooMal  eharaotar  and  tho  uniliNiB  piiooiplas  by  which  be  waa 
govomad.  It  k,  i^oraowr,  focttmate,  that  thii  Impoitaat  work  is  now  in  the  progroH  of  poblioatioo  midar 
aMpioeaaofkrorabkibritawidecireiilatioo.  IIm  Writinpof  Waahinfton  mufterorcooititnCa  a  prona- 
SoaM  part  of  the  poUkhia]  faiatory  of  the  coimtTy,  Ibr  tho  lift  of  thla  ilhtttiMMii  indkidoal  waa  ^ 
its  interatts  dminf  the  moat  orentAil  crisis  of  its  career.  Mr.  Sparks,  the  original  compiler,  has  orpendad 
ai.«eli  labor  and  expense  in  aaakhtf  the  work  acaonte  and  elag^at.  It  ia  aappUed  with  waU'ezecoted  Bafit 
and  aograTings,  which  rrader  it  in  erery  way  worthy  of  the  compiler  and  the  sobjeoL 

5.~'Th$  C&nttihUumal  Butorv  of  Engimud^  from  tks  ^eeetoUm  of  Bniry  Fit.  U  tke  Dettk  of  Ooorgt 
//.  By  HaioiT  Hallak,  anther  of  **■  Sorope  darina  the  Middle  Am,**  **  Utefatwe  of  Smopa  daring 
the  Fifteenth,  Siaaaeath  and  fieventeenUi  Ceotaiies?*  Froaa  the  Fmh  Loodoo  Sditioa.  8vonPp»737. 
New  York :  Harper  ft.  Brothers. 

The  aathor  of  this  work  is  wen  known,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  standard  and  aothoritatiTO  writer 
upon  the  history  of  Europe.  His  works  all  bear  the  stamp  of  profound  and  philosophicaT  invaatigation, 
•leatnass  and  ae^oracy,  and  the  present  volume  appears  to  maintain  his  well-earned  character  as  a  histo- 
liaa.  The  psasent  volonie  presents  to  «  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  constitutional  history  of  En^aod  du- 
ring the  time  of  which  it  treats,  based  upon  authentic  records  and  solid  historic  eridenoe,  which  will  doubt- 
less remain  a  perpetual  record  of  that  portion  of  English  history.  It  will  doubtless  be  studied  with  much 
advantage  by  the  Jurist,  the  statesman,  the  scholar,  the  man  of  letters,  and,  indeed,  by  all  that  large  clasa 
in  every  country  which  comprises  the  students  of  historic  truth. 

C— TiU  Ffrtaid*  Priomi  ;  ar,  Aaiola  StMimU  :  hgvw-Bivico  to  Towng  Ladieo  on  Ike  ImpirttuU  9u^ot$ 
pt  Eiuoafion.  With  as  ^gpendix  om  Moral  omd  Roligiouo  Edueatum,  from  tke  Frauk  </  Modam* 
M  JMiuanno.  By  Mrs.  Phklfb,  late  Vice-Principal  of  Troy  Female  Semmary.  lSmo.|  pp.  73B.  New 
York :  Harper  Ic  Brothers. 

This,  in  many  respects,  excellent  work,  is  intended  as  a  reading-book  for  the  domestic  circle,  or  family 
fireside.  It  has  passed  through  successive  editioos  in  this  country,  and  been  reprinted  and  extensively  cir- 
culated in  FiHgland  and  Scotland.  Its  adoption  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  ^'Massachusetts  School 
Library,**  with  a  Board  of  Education  composed  of  such  men  as  Everett,  Mann,  etc.,  without  whose  appro- 
bation no  volume  wils  honored  with  a  place  in  that  collection,  will  be  to  many  a  sufficient  recommendation 
of  iu  meriu. 

7.— Pafoy*«  XkJtmirdt  TkooUgfi  witk  SoUctiouo  from  tko  lUmotratiw  Jfotoo  and  tkt  SmlomoiUwrp 
DU—rtalhnt  of  Sir  Ckarloo  BeU  and  Lord  Brougkam.  The  whole  newlv  arranged,  and  edited  by 
EusKA  Baktlktt.  With  numerous  wood  cuts,  and  a  Life  and  Portrait  or  the  Author.  In  S  vols., 
ISmon  pp.  306-4M.    Now  York:  Harper  ^Brothers. 

Wo  have  here  pseaantod  to  us  the  woll-knowp  and  standard  work  of  Paley ,  t^hioh  has  been  long  «sed  as 
a  tavt-book  in  out  aoUegte  and  higher  schools,  in  an  improved  form.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  it 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  intelUgent  htdlvidaal;  and  it  b  here  ao  wall  provided  with  e^' 
graved  fllustrations,  as  well  as  notes  and  comments  tnta  some  of  tho  leadhig  foreign  critics,  that  k  is  ren- 
dered an  that  eonld  he  reasonably  desired.    The  vdnmea  are  prelhoed  by  a  memoir  of  the  author. 

t.—Omco:  A  J^forrativeof  Mvontnret  in  tke  Souik  Sea*.  By  Hbrmak  Mblvillx,  author  of  **Ty- 
pee.**  ISmo.,  pp.  19^380.  New  York :  Harper  II  Brotfaen.  London :  John  Murray. 
It  Is  the  olitfect  of  the  writer  of  thb  work  to  afford  a  deecripdon  of  the  mode  of  liib  which  prevails  in 
the  Booth  Seas,  among  the  navigatofa  of  thoae  islands  connected  with  the  whale  Ibhery.  It  is  likewise  his 
design  to  deeeribe  the  present  conditloo  of  the  Pdynesiaiw.  The  author,  as  a  roving  sailor,  spent  throe 
months  upon  the  islands  of  Tahiti  and  Omoo^  and  we  have  the  reaolt  of  his  experience  conveyed  in  a 
characteristic  style. 

9.-'8oeiai  Evening* ;  or^  Hietsrieal  Tale*  for  Tontk.   By  Miss  MlBT  B.  Lib.  Ifino.,  pp.  SOO.    New 

York :  Harper  k,  Brothera. 

A  capital  series  of  historical  tales,  weB  calculated  to  stimulate  the  juvenile  reader  to  aoqnlre  a  know- 
ledge of  the  countries  in  which  the  scenes  are  laid,  and  of  the  history  of  the  times  and  persona  to  which 
they  refer. 

lO^^Tkingo  hw  tkeir  Rigkt  A*aaut,  and  etker  Storie*,  FkU$o,a»d  Moral  Pieeoi,  in  Proae  at^d  Faroe. 

Selected  and  Arrangedfrom  tke  WriUnga  of  Mr$.  Barbautdj  witk  a  SkeUk  pf  ker  Life,    l^j  Mis.  S. 

J.  Ualb.    ISmo.,  pp.  910.    New  York :  Harper  k.  Brothett. 

A  seleetkMi  ham  the  prodnekioM  of  Mss.  Barbanld,  ioeloding  thoae  moie  espeeiaBy  designed  lor  the 
young,  by  Mrs.  Hale,  need  no  oomsaending  to  secure  the  attentioo  of  the  reader,  or  the  approbation  of  the 
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9i00d  IMtwn,  «m  4  Pr^aee  amd  Jivtst.    Bj  Frarcu  Watlamd,  D.  D.,  Praddenft  of  Biowa  UaiMr- 

■ilj.    lo  8  Tolf.    Naw  York :  Uarp«r  ^  Brotben. 

HiH  work  H  devoted  to  a  Taloable  objeot— tbe  Ulnstratioa  of  the  parraH  of  knowledf*  osder  fttrtiplm, 
by  — ecdotei  connected  with  the  livee  of  eoae  of  the  oBOrt  dfaUofakhed  mttm.  The  tkelehec  of  theee  eai- 
iMBt  indiTidoala,  ahboo(h  they  do  not  upireto  foil  biofrephieAl  neifetiou,  «ie  notwithitendinff  oleer  ead 
ooaoiae,  end  mccenAilly  aoeomplish  the  design  of  the  work.  It  b  jodkioiMly  arrMged,  end  the  notei  of 
the  editor  eppeer  to  be  all  that  is  reqaired.  The  body  of  the  vohimes  ar^  a  reprint  of  the  English  editioB, 
which  was  pahU*hed  under  the  sopexiateodenoe  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Uselul  Knowledge ;  and 
tiM  Tohuaes  themselTes  contain  engraTings  of  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  WUUam  Jones,  Leibnitx,  Biindley,  Sir  Wfl- 
Uaas  HeisoheH,  Peler  the  Great,  Edmund  Burke,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Altogether,  it  emhraees  a  nasa 
ef  iaIbmaUoa  relating  to  distinguished  penons,  which  eonkl  scarce^  ebewhere  be^bond  hi  so  agteeahle 
afoim. 

TSL-^U999  9i  EmmaU  fniMduah  CeUkrattd  m  JHutieoM  Histoff.   In  3  vob.    ISmo.,  pp.  384, 3», 

aw.    New  York :  Harper  II  Brothers. 

These  volumes  comprise  a  part  of  the  series  of  American  biography,  which  has  been  issned  oadar  the 
aaspioes  of  that  accurate  historian,  BCr.  Jared  Sparks.  They  contain  authentic  and  concise  biographical 
sketches  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  individuals  of  our  own  country,  in  various  departments  of  pursuit, 
who  have  been  distinguished  for  remarkable  moral  and  intellectual  traits  or  snccessAil  achievements,  the 
sketches  themselves  having  been  prepared  by  able  and  practised  writers.  The  first  volume  embraoes  the 
lives  of  John  SUrk,  David  Braioerd,  Robert  Fulton,  and  John  Smith ;  the  second,  those  of  Ethan  Allen. 
Sebestian  Cabot,  Henry  Hudson,  Joseph  Warren,  Israel  Putnam,  and  David  Rfttenhouse ;  and  the  third, 
those  of  William  Pinckney,  Sir  Henry  Van^  Anthony  Wayne,  William  Ellery,  and  Richard  Mootgooiery. 
We  need  hardly  add,  that  the  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Sparks  for  the  original  series,  and  to  the  New 
York  publishers  for  introducing  so  valuable  a  portion  in  this  new  form.  Each  volume  is  preiaced  by  aa 
engraved  portrait,  which  makes  the  entire  work  more  acceptable. 

13.— jEKstery  of  Frmue,  from  the  Earliut  P§riod  U  the  Pretent  Time,  By  M.  Hichblct,  Professsar 
Suppleant  a  la  Facnlte  des  Lettres,  Professenr  a  TEcole  Normale,  Chef  de  la  Sectioa  Historiooe  aox  Ar- 
chives du  Eeyaume.  Translated  by  O.  H.  Surra,  F.  O.  B.  In  8  vols., 8vo.,  pp.  476,400.  New  Yerfc; 
D.  Appleton  lb  Co.    Philadelphia :  George  S.  Apploton. 

The  well-known  historical  work  of  H.  Hiehelet,  has  been  presented  to  the  public  by  these  prominoat 
publishers  In  a  most  appropriate  form.  We  learn  in  the  volumes,  that,  from  the  drcumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  he  had  free  access  to  the  documents  preserved  in  tlie  French  national  arcblTea,  being  one  of 
the  curators  of  thofc  ancient  records,  and  that  be  has  taken  new  and  peculiar  views  of  the  history  of  Franca. 
Without  entering  into  a  critical  description  of  the  volumes,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  author  has  e»- 
euted  the  task  which  he  assumed  with  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject,  and  doubtless  consohed  the  meat  val- 
uable sources  of  historic  evidence  m  iu  preparation.  In  its  scope,  it  is  broad  and  liberal,  and  contains  lav 
of  the  spirit  of  mere  narrative,  than  of  wide  views  and  philosophical  induction.  It  will,  however,  douMr 
less  be  consulted  with  great  advantage,  as  a  valuable  depository  of  collated  fiicts,  which  have  been  gather- 
ed ftom  a  large  mass  of  scattered  records,  and  which  would  hardly  be  accessible  azeepting  in  the  eoadaaaiid 
and  mechodlcal  form  of  a  labored  historical  work,  like  the  present  able  oeatribution  to  French  Utecatoia. 

14.— v9  Suwuiur  in  the  Wildenua*  ;  mJbraehur  d  Ckinoe  Vtvage  up  tks  JUianteifpi  tmd  anmud  Ld» 
Bmptrior.  By  Cbarlbs  Lanman,  autlior  of '*  Bvays  for  Summer  Hours,'*  etc*  iSmo.,  i^.  906.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  k.  Co.    Philadelphia :  G.  8.  Appleton. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  long  a  resident  of  the  West,  eqjoyed  the  opportunity  of  jotimeying  thro^ 
an  Interesting  part  of  its  wildest  and  most  uncultivated  region.  There  are  various  local  citcnmstances  coa- 
neetedwltb  the  actual  condition  of  that  part  of  the  country,  which  are  of  general  hiterest,  and  that  are 
■ot  known  to  the  public.  He  has  collected  many  of  those  facta  with  maqh  indortry,  and  has  praaantad 
them  in  an  agreeable  fi>rm.  His  book,  accordingly,  abounds  with  descriptions  of  the  modes  of  life  which 
there  prevail,  and  views  of  natural  scenery,  together  with  an  account  of  his  own  experience  while  tmvar- 
sh^  the  wOdemess  along  the  Miasissippi,  as  well  as  that  picturesqua  and  barren  territoiy  bordediv  the 
diores  of  Lake  Superior. 

VL—JhnU  KtUg*9  Tales.  By  M  akia  J.  McIktosh,  author  of  "  Two  Livea ;  or^To  Seem  and  To  Be,** 
**  Conquest  and  Self  Conquest,**  **  Praise  and  Principle,**  etc.,  etc.  Iftmo.,  pp.  287.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton k.  Co.    Philadelphia :  G.  S.  Appleton. 

The  tales  in  the  present  volume,  embracing  Blhid  Alice,  Jessie  Graham,  Florence  Amott,  Oraea  and 
Claia,  and  Ellen  Leslie,  have  been  prepared,  with  the  view  of  teaching  to  their  readers  lessons  of  beoava- 
leoce  and  truth,  generoaity,  justice,  and  self-government.  These  are  now  issued,  not  for  the  first  time,  hat 
In  a  aew  dress ;  and  they  c6nstitute  an  appropriate,  interesting,  and  instructive  number  of  the  series  of 
*'The  Literary  Miscellany,**  in  progress  of  publication  by  Messn.  Appleton  k.  Co.,  of  New  Yoilc. 

IB^Tks  Juvenile  Bniget  Re-Opened :  hemr  f^urtker  Selection*  firem  ike  WHttnge  ef  Dr,  Mkm  JtOtin^ 
With  Copious  Noiee,    By  Mrs.  Bakab  J.  Ualc.    ISmo.,  pp.  8$0.    New  York :  Haripar  k,  Biothtfs. 
This  little  volume  consists  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Aikin,  similar  ia  character  to  a  volwMi, 

**  The  Budget  Opeaad,**  Which  was  ttoticad  hi  a  foroMr  number  of  thh  Magasina. 
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73,—Tk$  Christian,  Liturgfy  mmd  Book  of  Common  Praiifer;  etmtaiiumg  Vu  AimdmotreHom  oftkeSor 

oramonto  aa^  other  Riteo  and  Corewtonieo  of  the  ApooUUic  Catholic  Churchy  or  (/nivoroal  Church  of 

Christy  with  CoUectiono  and  Prayer f^  and  Extracts  from  the  Psalms  of  David;  also^  a  Collection  of 

Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public  Worship,    l^tao.^  pp.  464.    Boston :  W  illiam  D.  Ticknoi  Jc  Co. 

This  liturgy  »  drawn  from  Torioiu  religious  writings,  and  based  on  the  Bible.    It  is  profesMdly  "  issued 

with  no  design,  nor  with  any  wish  to  interfere  with  the  traditions,  change  the  ceremonies,  or  touch  the 

orders  of  the  Roman,  or  the  English,  or  any  of  the  Church  of  (^irist ;  but  it  claims  the  privilege  of  adopting 

and  using  whatever  has  been  selected  from  either  of  them,  as  the  common  property  of  the  Holy  Catholic, 

«r  Universal  Church.**    While  the  plan  of  the  Papist,  Dr.  Mnrphy,  is,  in  part,  introduced,  and  the  principlea 

of  the  Unitarian,  Dr.  CHanning,  used  for  tiie  teaching  6f  young  children,  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  l^ig- 

land  is  closely  followed  throughout,  and  its  forms  and  phraseology  so  adjusted  as  to  embrace  the  laigeat 

circle  of  Christianity.    It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  instructive  formula  of  devotion  that  has  yet  been  pob- 

Ushed.    The  volume  is  very  handsomely  printed  and  bound. 

V^— Hyperion  ;  A  Roniance.  By  Hbnkt  Waoswoktb  Lorokllow.   Fourth  edition.  lSmo.,pp.370. 

Boston:  WilUam  D.  Ticknor  &  Co. 

BCr.  LongfiiUow  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  oar  most  cknieal  anthers.  A  eeholar,  by  profession  aod 
habit,  his  ordinary  studies  have  quilified  him  to  excel  in  the  department  of  elegant  literature,  while  his  ge- 
nius is  of  that  peculiar  cast  which  stamps  his  faitelleetnal  character  with  an  identity  that  can  hardly  b* 
mistaken,  and  which  is  Itself  purified  and  made  more  brilliant  by  his  ckssioal  acquisitions.  His  poetical 
and  prose  compositions  all  bear  the  same  mark  of  genius,  partaking  of  the  depth  and  freshness  of  the  Gef' 
man  school,  and  have  given  him  a  well-merited  reputation,  both  in  our  own  country  and  abroad.  Ths 
present  volume  contains  one  of  bis  best  productions ;  and  as  H  has  reached  a  fourth  edition,  we  have  salb* 
&ctory  evidence  that  it  is  duly  appreciated. 

J!i.^Tho  Countess  of  Rudolstadt.    ByGcoKoc  SaiiI).    In  2  vols.    Translated  by  FEAHaa  G.  Shaw. 

12mo.,  pp.  301, 302.    Boston :  William  D.  Ticknor  lb  Co. 

A  production  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  women  of  our  time.  Great  diffisrenoe  of  opinion  exisli 
as  to  the  moral  and  social  tendency  of  her  writings.  She,  however,  has  a  class  of  htellectual  admireie,  of 
as  pure  morals  aa  any  in  community.  The  present  is  considered  less  exceptionable  than  many  of  bar 
earlier  works. 

90.— Jbeii/Mr  Lessons  on  Physiology ,  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Children  and  routh^  tn  Schools  and 

Families. .  Illustrated  by  Jrumerous  Engravings.    Vol.  I.,  ISmo. 
8L — Familiar  Leseons  on  Phrenology,  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Children  and  Touth^  in  Schools  and 

Families.    Illustrated  by  J^merous  Engravings.    By  Mrs.  L.  N.  Fowlbk.    ISmo.,  pp.  VIO.    Mew 

York:  Fowler  At  Wells. 

The  design  of  these  volumes  is,  to  teach  children  the  laws  which  relate  to  their  bodies,  and  to  the  fhno- 
tioDs  of  their  minds,  t^hreoology  and  physiology  are  here  presented,  in  a  clear  and  familiar  manner,  tllss' 
trated  by  cuts  and  examples  such  as  occur  in-every-day  life.  The  first-named  volume  is  deviled  to  an  ex- 
planatipn  of  the  general  laws  and  principles  of  physiology ;  and  the  second,  with  the  lights  of  phrenology, 
exhibits  the  functions  of  the  mind  in  a  clear,  concise  manner,  singularly  well  adapted  to  the  comprehensioa 
of  the  young  student.  We  earnestly  commend  the  series  to  parents  and  teachers,  as  eminently  fitted  to 
impart  a  kind  of  knowledge  that  cannot  fi^il  to  promote  the  intellectaal»  moral,  and  physical  well  being, 
not  only  of  the  rising  generation,  but  through  it,  of  the  race. 

9SL-~SeV-  Culture  and  Perfection  of  Character,  Including  the  Management  of  Touih.  By  0. 8.  Fo WMK, 
editor  of  the  ^  American  Phrenological  JoumaL"  Utaoo.,  pp.  aiS.  Mew  York :  Fowlec  Jc  Wells. 
In  this  volume,  the  author  shows  how  the  character  can  b6  best  improved  by  appfying  to  its  discipline 
the  principles  of  phrenology— «  subject,  to  which  he  appears  to  have  devoted  his  life.  Whatever  may  bo 
the  merits  of  the  system,  so  far  as  its  truth  is  concerned,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  ha*  exercised  signal 
ability  and  zeal,  in  his  attempt  to  demonstrate  its  influence  upon  the  human  character  and  upon  human 
happiness.    The  work  is  provided  with  plates,  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  advanced. 

S3.— JV*0re4  American  Scenery  FaithfuUu  Delineated,  in  a  Series  of  Illustrative  Views,  from  Original 
Drawings  taken  on  the  Spot.  By  £.  VVbitkfixlo.  The  Literary  Department  under  tue  Supenoten- 
dence  of  John  KsciB,  Esq.    New  York :  H.  Long  »l  Brother. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  our  own  country  abounds  In  the  most  varied  scenery,  both  beautif^il  and 
gkibUme.  Although  destitute  of  those  ancient  and  time-worn  architectural  aionumenU  connected  with  hit- 
torical  associations,  which  have  invested,  almost  with  the  interest  of  romance,  the  most  remarkable  points 
of  European  scenery,  there  is,  notwithstanding,  enough  in  our  own  landscapes  worthy  of  employing  the 
best  powers  of  literature  and  tbe  arts.  The  present  work  embraces  engravings  of  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing landscapes  of  our  natural  scenery,  both  In  the  East  and  West,  with  brief  descriptions  of  the  circun- 
•tancee  by  which  these  places  are  distinguished.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  so  far  as  the  finest 
paper  and  type  are  concerned,  is  excellent.  Indeed,  the  letter-press  appears  like  jet  stamped  upon  pure  marble. 

9i^^TlUmhfulness,  and  other  Essays.  By  Jahbi  Hamiltoh,  author  of"  Life  in  Earnest,**  "  Harp  of  the 
Willo«rs,*'  '*  Mount  of  Olives.'*  ^lo.    18mo.,  pp.  176.    New  York :  Epbert  Carter. 
This  little  volume  fbrqn  one  of  Mr.  Carter's  "  Cabinet  Library,*'  so  generally  popular  among  orthodox 
Christians.    It  contains  an  essay  on  Christian  Thankfulness,  an  address  on  "  behalf  of  the  profssscid  fivaar 
geUeal  AUianea,"  and  etbei  disHctations,  which  harmooixe  weU  with  the  title  of  tbe  work. 
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^^A*  (hferUnd  Jnunuff  Round  tk$  Worlds  iwinf  Uu  Yeart  1841  Mni  1S43.  By  Mr  Gsomas  Soir- 
soN,  Oorernor  in-Ohief  of  tbt  Hodion't  Bay  Oompuy's  TerrHoriea.  9ro^  pp.  S90.  PhikMpUA: 
Lea  II  BtanebArd. 

Tha  record  of  a  Jonroay  romod  the  World,  from  an  indiTidnal  in  the  eiaet  poiitioii  of  the  author  of  tha 
Ttteiae,  is  a  most  valuable,  yet  somewfaai  umuoal  coDtribatioo  to  literature.  Tlie  aathor  ieemingly  per- 
formed his  joomey,  less  as  as  abstract  and  speenlative  scholar,  than  a  gmUemao,eiifafedin  actiTaporsoits, 
dasiroas  of  informing  himself  respecting  the  precise  condition  of  the  territories  through  which  he  paseed. 
Proceeding  from  London  to  Montreal,  by  the  way  of  Boston,  he  commenced  his  jonnsey,  and  has  present- 
ed an  interesting  journal  of  his  travels  in  thus  cirenmscribtng  the  globo.  The  Tolome  itself  abounds  with 
descriptions  of  the  experience  of  the  author,  during  bis  journey,  together  with  much  valuable  matter  rda- 
ting  to  the  topography,  commerce,  and  the  existing  state  of  the  countries  which  he  visited.  It  is  also  tioe^ 
that  the  particular  ckis  of  topics  which  attracted  lus  notice^  were  such  as  would  interest  an  individual  of 
his  own  habits,  and  the  objects  which  he  describee  are,  aeoofdiagly,  quite  practical  in  their  charaetoc  Hit 
styte  is  clear  and  vigorous,  and  his  reflections  are  marked  by  a  highly  cultivated  intellect. 

m.—Tke  Celebrated  TreaHee  ef  Jeaek.  FerUtU  Reitgelhergiue  de  Ratione  Siudn.  TrtnuUted  fnm  tke 
EdUimi  of  Fm  Erpe.  By  O.  B.  JSAnp,  CoU.  Corp.  XLL  Cant.  Wfth  Prefaoe  and  AjMendlx.  By 
W.  H.  OosnHBiMBR,  A.  11.,  Rectocof  St.  Peter's  Chnitsh,  Philadelphia.  ISmo.,  pp.  lOl  Philadal- 
phia :  Carey  ic  Hart. 

lliis  is  the  production  of  a  FIbbMi  phifaisophet  aad  mathematician  of  the  sixteenth  oentnry.  Tlie  de- 
sign of  this  treatue,  to  use  the  woidk  of  the  English  translator,  is  "  to  rouse  the  dormuit  eBm^iea  of  the 
young  student  during  the  period  usually  allotted  to  academical  instruction  ;**  and  it  supplies  most  exeeUaat 
eonnsel  to  the  ingenuous  student,  inciting  to  industry,  perseverance,  temperance,  and  all  those  virtues  which 
are  best  adapted  to  develop  the  more  exalted  part  of  our  nature.  It  alK>  paaaeases  an  appendix,  containing 
advice  relating  to  college  discipline,  and  embracing,  besides  oth«  appropriate  matter,  a  portion  of  an  arti- 
cle upon  legal  •educati<m,  by  Lord  Broqgfaam,  which  was  oiigina^y  published  in  the  Law  Review,  ftt 
November,  1844. 

91.^Live»  of  British  DramatioU.  By  Thokaa  Campbell,  Wiluam  Ojppoki>,  Lbioh  Hviit,  Gboeoi 
I  )arlbt,  etc,  etc.    In  3  vols.,  ^3mo.,  pp.  33S,  479.    Philadelphia :  Caray  tc  Hart. 

These  volumes  comprise  a  part  of  the  series  of  the  "  Library  for  the  People,*'  which  is  now  in  the  pro- 
gress of  publication  by  the  respectable  house  of  Carey  k  Halt,  of  Philadelphia.  They  oonsirt  <^  brief 
hiogmphical  sketches  of  the.  more  ancient  dramatists,  (torn  the  pens  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  wri- 
ten  of  Europe.  We  have,  indeed,  a  pledge  of  tbiir  accuracy,  in  the  reputation  of  the  authom  tlmnealfai ; 
the  critical  remarks  which  an  scatt«ed  through  the  work  appear  to  be  discriminating  and  jndicieoa  Tlw 
publication  of  snob  works,  in  so  cheap  and  portable,  and  yet  so  handsome  a  lerm,  is  eminently  caknlated 
to  render  literature  popular  and  dtffnsiva. 

f?J.  ^Slnake  of  Squatter  Life  and  fhr  fVeet  Seenee :  a  Seriee  of  Skmotouo  Sketckee^  Deeeriftivo  ^f 
fueidtjtt  y  and  Ckaractor  m  tke  WUd  WeHj  to  wkkk  are  added  otker  MUeoUaneouo  Pieeeo.  By  Solc- 
TAxnn.  (John  8.  Robb,  of  St.  Louk,  Mc  author  of  '*  Swallowing  Oysters  Alive.**)  19nMs,  pp.  187. 
rhiladeliiliia:  Carey  Jc  Hart. 

The  author  has  here  attempted  to  depict  some  of  the  peculiar  fimns  at  chaiaftter,  wUdi  have  grown  np 
under  the  peculiar  influences  of  Western  ftootier  lifl».  The  work  portrays  many  of  the  nsost  amusing  linear 
meats  of  this  chamcter,  in  a  humorous  form ;  and  the  efiiMt  of  the  text  appears  to  be  sneeesifiilly  aided  by 
seveiiJ  charaeteristie  engravings. 

39._««  1844 ;"  or  Ue  Power  of  tke**  S.  F.*'  A  Tale.  Developing  tke  Secret  Action  of  PartiM  daring  tke 
Election  Catapaign  ^  1844.    By  ThOkxs  Dunm  fiNOLian.    New  York :  Hiram  Fuller. 

This  work  origiually  appeared  in  the  New  Yotk  Mirror,  and  awakened  a  good  deal  of  interest  during  its 
publication  in  the  columns  of  that  excellent  and  high-toned  journal.  It  is  written  with  great  power,  and 
is  full  of  political  interest.  The  style  bears  oeeasionel  evidence  of  careless  and  rapid  eorapoeition ;  yet  the 
descriptions  are  graphic,  and  the  sketches  of  some  fifty  of  onr  leading  poUticians  are  drawn  with  the  hand 
of  a  master.   We  predict  for  it  an  extensive  sale. 

2a.-^Memoire  of  Mr»,  EKtabeik  Frf  ;  Tndading  a  Hiotory  of  ker  fjohore  in  Prowtotimg  tke  Reforma- 
tion of  FtmaU  Prisonort^  and  tke  Improveatent  of  Britiek  tfseasen.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Trarens. 
Honorary  Sacutacy  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bailors'  Society,  and  antnor  of  the  **  Companion  to  the 
Bible,"  ^*  The  Angels  of  God,**  "  British  Female  Biography,*'  etc.  13mo.,  pp.  330.  New  York :  Stan- 
ford lb  Swords. 

The  lifo  of  this  eminent  phUanthrop&rt  Is  here  satisfactorily  portrayed  by  cme,  who  had  the  happiness  of 
being  a  fettow-biborer  with  her  in  providing  libraries  for  the  seamen  composing  the  coast-guard  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom.  Her  services,  in  various  departmepts  of  benevolent  enterprise,  were  most  conspicuous ;  and 
we  here  have  a  history  of  her  connection  with  eflbrts  made  in  behalf  of  prisonen,  associated  with  other 
ladies  of  similar  chamcter,  and  of  their  success.  The  narrative  ef  such  examples  of  benevolence  is  doubt- 
less calculated  to  produce  beneflt|  by  awakening  in  others  an  appreci^on  of  such  eflbrts  and  iho  princi- 
ples by  which  they  are  actuated. 
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tl.~  rrMkiugtaH  mid  ki$  OmuraU,  Br  J.  T.  Hiaolst,  aathor  of  •*  Nipolaon  and  Us  Manhali,*'  **  Tke 
Sterad  MoaoUios,**  etc  In  S  Tok  Vol.  I.,  ISno^  pp.  348.  New  iTork :  Baker  k,  0cribDer. 
It  it  the  deaifn  of  the  spirited  writer  and  indiistrioiis  autlior  of  tlie  presen^TolaaM,  to  exhibit,  in  a  seriee 
«r  poitrailay  the  ekaiaeter  of  Washiagloii,  together  with  those  of  the  distfagniihed  men  who  were  grouped 
•Mondhhn  daring  the  eventfU  period  of  oariendution.  His  success  in  prepeiing  another  work  of  a  simi- 
lar character  oeoneoted  with  the  military  history  of  France,  is  a  pledge  that  the  task  will  be  satiilactorily 
ateooled.  There  is  so  much  that  Is  to  be  admired  in  the  sublime  moral  character  of  him  who,  by  his  pa- 
triotic serrices,  has  been  entitled  **  The  Father  of  his  Coontry,**  and  so  much  of  patriotic  self-derotioa  ia 
■MMt  of  those  military  ofllcers  by  whom  be  was  surrounded— there  were  likewise  so  many  vast  interests  fa- 
Tolfed  In  the  cause  in  which  they  were  e^aged,  that  the  author  yowesiss  a  Isrtile  field  of  reeearch,  and 
ha  has  thus  &r  executed  his  task  with  signal  sueoess.  The  work  itself  contains  eight  weU*execoted  plates, 
Mnbraefaig  engraTingi,  not  only  of  Washington,  but  Putnam,  Montgomery,  Arnold,  Stark,  f9ehoyler,  Gates, 
and  Wayne. 

32.— /acMUteM  (a  the  Cultivation  ^  the  Science  of  Otology^  Deoigned  for  the  Utt  •/  the  Young*    By 

8. 8.  Ramdau.,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  State  of  New  Ton,  editor  of '*Qoai- 

UMMi  School  Jouraal,**  etc.    ISmo.,  pp.  189.    New  York :  Greeley  lb  McElrath. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  rolome,  as  expressed  upon  Its  pages,  to  exhibit  the  motires  which  should  lead  to 

the  study  of  geology,  by  piesenf  ing  to  the  view  some  of  ite  most  InteKssting  features.    For  this  ol^jeet,  the 

author  has  given  a  general  outline  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  getrfegical  science,  in  a  very  simple  and 

eatisikolery  style ;  also,  a  compendium  of  the  general  principles  of  geology,  the  scientific  diTisioas  of  the 

sulijeet,  the  geological  features  of  the  United  Stetes  and  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  practical  la- 

eults  of  geological  science.    It  is  admirably  adapted  to  that  object,  and  it  is  prorided  with  engraTlngs  which 

most  appropriately  tend  to  illustrate  the  suliject.    We  would  commend  it  to  the  examinatitai  of  those  who 

desire  to  create  an  interest  in  a  soienee,  which  is  beginning  to  attract  to  itself  increased  attention.    It  is 

here  femiliarly  and  agreeably  exhibited  In  its  most  attractire  features. 

33.— TAe  Wonders  of  J^ature  and  JJrt ;  or.  Truth  Stranger  than  Fiction.  Adapted  to  Interest  and  In- 
timctfto  Enliven  the  Social,  and  Begnile  the  Soiittwy,  lUuotrotod  wiik  Siztf-One  Engraoingo, 
By  the  author  of  **  Pastoral  Life  and  Maanfectares  of  the  Anoients.**  ISmo.,  pp.  384.  New  York : 
Burgess  k.  Stringer. 

The  present  rolume  furnishes  a  valuable  compendium  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  feets  connected 
with  the  structure  of  the  human  system,  and  the  application  of  the  principlee  of  chemistry  to  practical  pur- 
poses. One  important  and  valuable  part  of  the  work,  is,  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  harmony  which 
exists  between  the  statement  of  the  physical  fects  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  the  discoveries  of  the  modem 
sciences.  It  comprises  also  a  view  of  various  other  subjects  of  general  interest,  and  of  a  miicellaneons 
character.  From  the  cheap  and  oonveuicDt  form  In  which  it  is  published,  we  doubt  not  that  the  little  vol- 
ume win  be  widely  circulated. 

34.— Z^ves  ^  Daniel  Boone  and  Benjamin  Lincoln.    lOmo.,  pp.  434.    Boston :  Charles  C.  Little  k. 

James  Brown. 

The  lives  of  Daniel  Bocae,  the  early  Western  pioneer,  by  John  M.  Peck,  and  of  Beq^fai  Linoola,  by 
Francis  Bowen,  the  able  and  scholarly  wnler  who  is  understood  to  be  the  preeent  editor  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review,  constitute  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  new  series  of  Sparks*  American  Biography.  Fnau 
the  career  of  the  former,  in  his  early  Western  explorations,  we  have  depicted  naany  ^  the  ineidents  oon- 
neeted  with  the  experiepee  of  this  adventurous  backwoodsman  in  his  oonoectioo  with  fVoatler  life.  The 
•asidsnee  of  the  author  in  the  Weet,  and  his  penoaal  aoqaaintanoe  with  Ihe  enbjeot  of  his  sketch,  supplied 
peenliar  advantages  for  his  undertaking.  From  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bowen,  we,  aiof«over,>av«  a  ooooiM  and 
elegant  biography  of  Benjamin  Lincoln,  whose  patriotic  principles  and  devotion  to  the  public  servioe,  have 
rendered  the  permanent  record  of  his  life  most  proper  and  Toloable.  We  are  gratified  that  so  many  pre- 
cious literary  treasures,  deposited  in  the  ardiives  of  the  past,  are  rescued  ftom  obUvien  by  the  laboiv  of  Mr. 
Sparin  and  his  coa^hUen- 

31— PetdkoMM  and  e^tr  Poewto.    By  CnAKLom  BuzABmi.    Iflkno.,  pp.  983.    New  York :  M. 

W.Dodd. 

This  neat  little  vohime  techides  a  eoQection  of  the  author's  poeoss,  written  at  various  periods  of  her  Hfe, 
between  the  yean  1817  and  1845.  A  few  of  them  have  appeared  in  prkit,  but  the  greater  number  are  pea- 
thumous,  and  appear  before  the  Americaa  public  in  the  present  form,  for  the  first  time.  T\a  sut^)aele 
are  various,  embracing  the  meditative,  «fevolional,  prophetic,  mosal,  deecriptlve,  and  occasional  poem,  but 
all  deeply  imbued  with  these  sentiments  so  prominent  in  the  life  and  writings  of  the  lamented  author.  The 
prcee  writings  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth  eiyoy  a  wide-spread  popularity  with  a  large  class  of  Protsstanf 
Christians,  and  we  presume  this  coUectioo  of  her  poems  will  be  acceptable  to  her  numerous  admirers. 

».—Tke  Groat  Commmndmont,  by  the  aathor  of  *'The  Listener,"  **airist  our  Example.**    ISkno.,  pn. 

850.    New  York :  M.  W.Dodd.  • 

The  pious  and  benevolent  author  of  this  book  enforces  with  her  usual  earnestness  the  love  of  God  in  all 
its  bearings ;  describing  what  she  conceives  to  be  its  nature  and  manifestations,  and  contrasting  it  with 
human  love.  Her  views  generally  correspond  with  the  **  Evangelical**  portion  d  the  Christian  Church, 
which  indudea  by  fei  the  laigMt  part  of  Christendom. 
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Tr.-'Christia$tity  ;  the  Ddn^rwue  of  the  Soul  and  its  Life.  Bj  Wilijjlm  HomnroRO,  A.  M.  WUb 
an  Introduction,  br  Rot.  J.  D.  HmmiiaTON.  ISmo.,  pp.  li&  Bocton:  Crotby  4b  Nieholi.  N«v 
York:  O.S.Pr»nc«JtCo, 

BCr.  Mooatford,  the  mioMer  of  a  eoDgregatioii  of  diiatotan  in  England,  b  known  in  tkit  eonntty  as  tba 
aolbor  of  "  Martyria,"  aotioed  tome  time  tinoe  in  this  Hagaxine.  The  diieoiinat  embraced  in  this  Tohma 
**  praaeot  before  m  the  Cbriittan  idea,  in  iu  simplieity  and  its  power.**  Tlie  eanettneM  of  the  wiilar,  com- 
btaed  with  an  elegant  limpOcity  of  style,  will  commend  the  volume  to  men  of  elerated  minds,  and  laiye 
spiritval  insight. 

dB.—Jaeqiut.  ByGiOKOB  Sand,  tathor  of  ** Contoalo,**  "La  OomtaMe  de  Budolstadt,**  etc.,  ete. 
Translated  firom  the  French,  by  Ahna  Blackwsll.   8  vols.,  lSmo~  pp.  178  and  173.    New  Yoik : 

We  have  not  foond  tinie  to  iwd  this  novel,  bat  we  are  told  by  those  who  have,  that  it  isaBoegthe 
■loet  powerful  productions  of  its  singnlarly-gKled  anthor.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  can  speak  oe 
our  own  accoant;  and  that  is,  its  distinct  and  beantlAU  typographT"*  liurary  which  weak  eyes  well 
know  how  to  appreciate. 

30.-'7!i«  Ckriatian  R§mswtiraneer.    By  Akbross  Sbrls,  Esq.,  aothor  of  **  Hore  Solitaria,  theCboreh 

of  God."    ISmo.,  pp.  348.    New  York :  Bobert  Carter. 

This  little  treatise  relates  "  chiefly  to  the  word  and  work  of  God  in  the  nderaptlon  of  soels ;  to  Ibe  la- 
ward  and  practical  experience  of  this  redemp(k>n  in  the  heart  of  the  believer ;  and  to  his  oatward  oonver 
tloo  and  conduct  with  others.**  It  was  written  in  1780,  when,  as  the  author  says,  "it  was  printed  for  the 
pocket,  that  the  serioos  Christian  may  find  it  a  little  itMiMi^raiiesr,  with  many  short  errands  to  his  heait» 
which  will  neither  enenmber  him  to  oarry  nor  fiUigue  htm  to  read.** 

40.— .4  Ckmcise  Svstem  of  Tkeologf,  on  tks  Basis  of  tks  Skortor  CaUekism.    By  Albxakdu  Smith 
PATERaoK,  A.  M.,  anthor  of  a  "  Histofr  of  the  Church."    With  an  Introdoctoiy  Paper,  by  DuncAS 
Macparlan,  D.  D.    From  the  Fourth  ^inburgh  Edition.    ISmo.,  pp.  385.    New  York :  B.  Carter. 
This  is  a  very  elaborate  commentary  on  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  church.    It  is,  we  are  informed, 

in  the  advertisement  to  the  Edinburgh  edition,  prewnted  to  the  public  "  entirely  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 

merit.*'    Several  distinguished  ministets  have  expressed  their  opinions  in  terms  of  the  most  uaqoalttad 

^>probation. 

A\.—Tks  ^H  of  Conversing.     Written  for  the  hutmetien  of  Te/uik  in  the  PoUU  Mamurs  end  Lmmt 

gnage  of  the  Drawing-Koom.    By  a  Society  of  Gentlemen.    3Smo.,  pp.M.    Boston :  James  Freodi. 

7*he  rules  for  appearing  to  advantage  in  the  private  circles,  in  public  interviews,  and  in  evwy  sitoatioo  In 

which  an  individual  may  be  placed— the  design  of  the  manual— are  concisely  stated,  and  will  commend 

themselves  to  the  common  sense  of  all  who  desiresto  conduct  their  social  intercourse  of  life  with  gentloieaL 

43.— TAs  Manila/  of  Chess ;  Containing  the  EUmentarf  Principles  of  the  Oame,  Illustrated  with  Jtm- 
merous  Diagrams,  Recent  Games,  and  Original  Problems.    By  Charlks  KxNinr.    16mo^  pp.  15B. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  t,  Co.    Fhiladelphfo :  G.  S.  Appleton. 
The  manual,  of  what  the  author  terms  **  the  nice  and  absteuse  game**  of  chess,  contains  all  the  inftrma « 

tion  necessary  to  be  acqulsed  in  learning  it.    It  is  divided  into  parts,  describing  the  difTeceDt  featnas  of  Che 
k,  and  appears  to  be  appropriate  to  the  object  for  whieh  it  was  designed. 


43.— TA«  Cooper^s  Son,  or  the  Prite  of  Virtue.    A  Tale  of  the  Retolutian.    By  the  author  of  "One- 
Eyed  Dick."    ISmo.,  pp.  144.    Boston :  James  French. 
The  incidents  of  this  well-told  tale  are  connected  with  some  of  the  early  events  of  the  American  Bemla- 

tfon ;  and  the  design  of  presmting  a  moral,  in  an  agreeable  form,  by  contrasting  the  results  of  virtue  and 

vieot  is,  in  our  judgment,  successfully  accomplished.    The  feet,  thet  a  second  editioa  has  been  caBed  foe. 

is  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  book. 

a^-^Seenes  in  Mature;  or,  Conpersations  for  Children  on  Land  cmi  Water.    ISmo^  pp«  394.    New 

York :  Harper  4b  Brothers. 

This  little  work,  originally  prepared  for  the  juvenile  series  of  the  "  Massachusetts  School  Library,**  Is 
baaed  upon  a  nnall  volume  composed  by  Mm.  Mancett,  a  lady  who  has  done,  and  as  still  doing,  much  to 
enlighten  childhood  and  youth,  and  indeed  many  of  a  still  matnrer  age.  The  present  vdume  consists  of 
dssnltoty  conversations  with  a  fomily  of  chfldrsn  &cm  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  in  which  the  writer  has 
happily  mingled  information  with  amusement,  it  is  well  calculated  to  nadet  the  stndy  of  geography  aft- 
tnetiveto  Uie  yonng. 

SimMands^s  Colonial  Magaxine,  for  March,  published  in  London,  by  Simmonds  fc  Ward,  and  devoled 
to  the  interests  of  the  cohinial  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  as  usual,  abounds  with 
vahtabte  information  of  a  historical,  geographical,  statistical,  and  commercial  character.  This  Magaxine 
is  conducted  with  distinguished  ability ;  and  its  contributors,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  graerally  write  on 
snIgeotB  which  they  understand,  or  with  which  they  are  intimately  acquamted.  Mr.  Simmonds,  its  edUet, 
possesses  just  the  right  kind  of  talent  for  the  management  of  such  a  work. 

De  Bew*s  "  Commereiat  Reviewy"  for  May,  contains  much  valuable  information  of  a  oommereia]  and 
miscellaneous  character.  It  has  reached  its  seventeenth  number,  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  of  the 
itoc 
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Terms — ^Fite  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance. 


The  **  MERCHANTS'  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  RE- 
VIEW"  will  continue  to  include  in  its*  design  every  subject  connected 
with  CoMMEBOE,  Manufactures  and  Political  Economy,  as — Com* 

MBBCIAL  LseiSLATION,  COMMERCIAL  HiSTOBT  AND  GeOGBAPHT  ;    MbB* 

CANTiLE  BiooBAPHT ;  Essajs  from  the  ablest  pens  on  the  leading  topics 
(^the  day,  relating  to  Commebcial  Affaibs  ;  Descbiptivb,  Statisti- 

OAL,  AND  HiSTOBICAL  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  VABIOUS  COMMODITIES  WHICH 
FOBM  THE    SUBJECT    OF    MeBCANTILB   TbaNSACTIONS  ;    PoBT  ChABOES  ; 

Tabiffs  ;  Customs  and  Commebcial  Regulations  ;  Tbeaties  ;  Com* 
MEBCiAL  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  and  the  different  countries 
of  the  world  with  which  we  have  intercourse,  including  their  Physical 
Chabacteb,  Population,  Pboductions,  Expobts,  Impobts,  Seapobts, 
Moneys,  Weights,  Measubes,  Finance  and  Banking  Associations  ; 
— Entbbpbises  connected  with  Commbbce,  embracing  Fishebies,  In- 
cobpobated  Companies,  Railboads,  Canals,  Steamboats,  Docks, 
Post-Offices,  ^ec.  ;  Pbincifles  of  Commebcb,  Finance  and  Bank* 

ING,  WITH  PbACTICAL  AND    HiSTOBICAL   DETAILS    AND  IlLUSTBATIONS  ; 

Commebcial  Law  and  Mebcantile  Law  Repobts,  and  Decisions  of 
CouBTs  IN  THE  Untted  States  AND  EuBOPE,  including  Insubance, 
Pabtnebship,  Pbincipal  and  Agent,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Sale, 
Guabanty,  Bankbuptcy,  Shipping  and  Navigation,  &c.,  and  what- 
ever else  shall  tend  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  world, 
and  illustrate  the  various  topics  bearing  upon  Commebcb  and  Commebcial 
Litbbatubb  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  say  that  no  work  heretofore  pub* 
iished,  embraces  in  its  pages  so  large  an  amount  of  information  on  all  these 
sttbiects,  as  the  fifteen  volumes  completed  in  December,  1846, 
Our  means  of  enhancing  the  value  of  *^  The  Mebchants'  Magasinm 
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AND  Commercial  Reyibw,"  are  constantly  increasing  ;  and,  with  new 
sources  of  information,  and  an  extending  correspondence  abroad,  and 
other  facilities,  which  eight  rears'  devotion  to  a  single  object  have  enabled 
us  to  render  available,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  the  woik  a  perfect  vade 
mecum  for  the  Merchant  and  Manufacturer,  as  well  as  to  the  Statesman, 
Commercial  Lawyer  and  Political  Economist,  and,  indeed,  all  who  desire 
information  on  the  multifiirious  operations  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

0^  Complete  sets  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  and  Commerciai. 
Review,  embracing  sixteen  semi-annual  volumes,  of  more  than  600 
large  octavo  pages  each,  handsomely  and  substantially  bound,  and  bring- 
ing it  down  to  June,  1847,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Publisher's  Office,  142 
Fulton-street,  New  York,  at  the  subscription  price. 

OCT*  The  postage  on  a  single  monthly  number  of  the  Merchants' 
Magazine,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  as  established  by  an  Act  of 
Congress,  is  six  and  a  half  cents. 


We  subjoin  a  few  letters  and  extracts  from  a  great  number  of  letters  addressed 
to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

From  the  Hon,  Edward  Everett,  President  «f  Harvard  University^  tohile  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  England,  dated  London,  Janua- 
ry 21s(,  1844. 

"  1  frequently  hear  your  Magazine  spoken  of,  and  always  in  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation." 

From  ike  Han,  SamueiR.  Betts,  U,  8.  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District 

(^  New  York. 

**  I  have  received  the  Merchants'  Magazine  since  its  establishment,  and  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  publications  of  the  day.  As  a  Register  of  f^ts 
connect^  with  Political  Economy  and  Industrial  Interests,  Commercial,  Agricul- 
tural, and  Manufacturing,  it  is,  m  my  jud^ent,  not  equalled  by  any  work  of  its 
size  and  cost,  in  fulness  and  accuracy ;  and  its  collection  of  Cases  and  Doctrines 
in  relation  to  Maritime  Law,  will  be  found  highly  useful  to  professional  men^ 
often  furnishing  American  and  English  cases  of  great  value,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  o£er  publication.  I  most  cheerfully  recommend  the  work  as  useful 
in  a  high  degree,  to  all  professions  studying  the  current  history  of  the  times." 

From  the  Hon.  James  T.  Mor^iead,  Senator  of  the  United  States,  from  Kentucky. 
"  I  cannot  refrain  from  acknowledging  my  obligations  for  the  acquisition  to  my 
library  in  your  invaluable  Magazine.  1  nave  carefully  examined  all  the  volumes, 
and  found  them  abounding  with  statistics  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  so 
well  condensed,  and  with  dissertations  on  some  of  the  most  important  subjects 
connected  with  our  foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  If  you  can  maintain  its  pre- 
sent character  for  ability  and  usefulness,  it  will  become  a  repository,  indispensable 
not  only  to  the  merchant  but  to  the  statesman.  I  hope  your  success  will  be  fully 
equal  to  your  efibrts  to  deserve  it" 

From  the  Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  Member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts. 
**  Your  Majrazme  is  deservedly  popular.   It  fills  a  place  which  otherwise  would 
be  a  void.    Most  of  the  facts,  ana  statistics  there  spread  before  the  public,  must 
prove  serviceable  to  merchants  and  men  of  business,  and  should  not  be  overlooked 
by  legislators  and  statesmen.    It  is  well  deserving  of  public  patronage." 
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From  the  Hon,  Edmund  Burke,  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Washutoton/ June  10, 1846. 

My  Dear  Sir — ^I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  the  prospects  of  your  periodical,  the 
Merchants*  Magazine,  are  so  flattering,  and  that  the  success  with  which  it  has 
met  places  its  permanent  existence  beyond  a  doubt 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  from  the  commencement  of 
its  publication.  When  it  first  commenced  I  thought  its  contents  presented  a  rich 
treat,  but  from  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  continued  to  improve  in  the  variety, 
excellence  and  value  of  the  intellectual  repast  it  has  monthly  presented  to  ita. 
readers.  Although  professedly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  that  enterprising  and 
enlightened  class  of  our  countrymen,  the  merchants,  it  is  not  more  valuable  to 
them  than  it  is  to  the  statesman  and  political  economist.  I  know  of  no  work 
which  equals  it  in  the  variety,  copiousness,  and  accuracy  of  the  statistical  infor- 
mation which  it  contains,  and  which,  in  my  view,  constitutes  one  of  its  most  valua^ 
ble  features.    Another  feature  in  the  Magazine  which  I  like  very  much,  is  the 

3irit  of  free  discussion  which  pervades  its  pages.  You  act  wisely  in  permitting 
I  parties  to  be  heard  upon  the  mooted  theories  of  trade  and  commerce,  which  in- 
volve to  some  extent  the  great  problem  of  modem  civilization,  thus  keeping  open 
and  free  from  obstruction,  the  only  direct  avenue  to  truth. 

Your  publication  is  equally  creditable  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day.  Its 
leading  articles  exhibit  abundant  proof  of  the  ability,  research  and  industry  of  their 
authors.  In  short,  I  esteem  the  Merchants*  Magazine  as  second  to  no  publication 
of  the  kind,  published  in  this  or  any  other  counSy. 

I  am,  truly,  your  friend  and  servant, 

EDMUND  BURKE. 
To  FREEifAN  Hxmx,  Esq.,  Editor  Merchants'  Magazine. 

From  the  Hon,  Jdhn  Macpherson  Berrien,  LL.  D.,  late  Senator  cf  the  United 
States,  from  Georgia, 
**  I  have  been  for  some  time  past,  in  possession  of  the  several  volumes  and  num- 
bers of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  and  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  it  I  can, 
^erefore,  unhesitatingly  say,  that  I  consider  it  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
library  of  the  statesman,  as  well  as  the  merchant,  and  express,  as  I  do  cordiallv, 
the  hope  that  its  publication  may  be  continued  with  increased  benefit  to  yoursel:^ 
as  I  feel  assured  it  will  be  with  advantage  to  the  public." 

From  the  Hon,  Levi  Woodbury,  late  United  States  Senator. 
"  I  have  heretofore  read  most  of  the  numbers  of  the  Merchants'  Mafi^azine,  with 
much  satisfaction  and  advantage.  It  is  exceedingly  useful  to  the  politician  and 
scholar,  as  well  as  those  en^ged  in  commercial  pursuits,  to  have  the  useful  sta- 
tistical information  with  which  it  abounds,  collected  together  and  presented  for 
their  perusal  seasonably.  One  of  the  best  evidences  I  am  able  to  give  of  the  es- 
timation in  which  it  is  held  by  me,  is  the  wish  I  now  beg  leave  to  express,  that 
you  will  enter  my  name  as  a  subscriber." 

From  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Member  of  Congress  from  New  York. 
'*  I  regard  it  as  the  first  periodical  of  its  kind,  occupjring  a  position  of  great  in- 
fluence and  impregnable  reputation,  obtained  by  a  st^y,  persevering  and  suc- 
cessful effort  on  your  part  to  make  it  worthy  of  our  hge  and  country.  I  have  al- 
ways read  its  pages,  not  only  with  interest,  but  with  advantage,  and  know  that 
others  have  done  the  same,  to  whose  opinion  I  would  defer,  even  if  my  own  did 
not  coincide  with  it" 

From  the  Hon,  George  P.  Marsh,  Member  of  Congress  from  Vermont. 

^  It  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  unique  in  its  design  and  character,  and  both  its  plan 
and  execution  are  well  calculated  for  the  promotion  of  the  object  at  which  it  aims. 
As  a  whole,  it  is  a  highly  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  commerce, 
and  it  embodies  a  mass  of  practical  knowledge  and  valuable  detail,  which  would 
hardly  otherwise  be  accessible." 
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From  Chneral  H,  A.  8,  Dearborn^  mdhor  of  '*  A  Memoir  of  ihe  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Trade  and  Maritime  Oeography  (^  7\cr- 
key  tmd  Egypt,** 

"As  a  periodical  work,  it  must  justly  be  considered  among  the  veiy  first  in  this 
country.  The  object  appears  to  have  been  to  collect  facts,  on  all  subjects,  con- 
nected with  the  internal  and  forei^  commerce  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
of  all  other  nations ;  and  since  this  Republic  has  become  so  distinguished  for  the 
enterprise  of  its  merchants  and  the  adventurous  spirit  of  its  mariners,  it  is  not  only 
desirable,  but  of  the  utmost  consequence,  that  there  should  be  concentrated,  m 
such  a  work  as  you  have  underUken,  all  the  information  which  can  be  obtained 
on  navigation  and  the  trade  of  the  whole  globe.  We  are  now  only  surpassed 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  number  of  ships,  the  amount  of  tonnage,  and  the  diversi- 
ty and  extent  of  employment  of  our  commercial  ileets ;  and  the  period  is  rapidhr 
approaching  when  the  marine  of  the  United  States  will  be  equal  to  that  of  au 
Europe ;  for  our  population  will  exceed  100,000,000  at  the  close  of  this  century, 
and  tne  navigation  oe  augmented  to  9,000,000  tons.  Thus  you  may  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  realization  of  a  lanrer  patronage  than  has  ever  been  be- 
stowed upon  a  periodical  work  of  a  like  character  to  wai  which  you  have  so  ably 
conducted,  and  which  every  merchant,  ship-owner,  legislator  and  statesman  in  the 
land,  should  possess." 

Prom  (he  Hon.  Beiyamin  F.  Porter,  one  of  ihe  Judges  of  (he  Supreme  Court  <f 
Alabama,  in  ^  Tuscaloosa  Observer. 

**  We  speak  but  truth  only  when  we  declare  that  for  the  information  afibrded 
upon  eve^  matter  connected  with  our  commercial  afiairs,  for  fiuthful  details  with 
regard  to  improvements  tending  to  increase  and  render  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  more  prosperous ;  for  the  ability  of  the  miscellaneous  articles  coUateraDy 
nSkc^g  these  relations ;  for  the  accuracy  of  the  tables  exhibiting  the  various 
phases  of  these  gigantic  transactions,  now  connecting  the  civilized  worid-^this 
periodical  is  without  an  equal.  In  all  matters  aflectij]^  the  commerce  and  agri- 
culture, and  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  this  Sfagazine  is  referred  to  as 
undoubted  audiority  in  Europe,  and  certainly  great  and  important  advantages 
have  been  conferred  upon  our  trade,  very  distinguished  positions  have  been  given 
to  our  merchants  and  their  vocation  by  the  diligence  and  public  spirit  of  the  worthy 
e4itor  and  proprietor  of  this  work.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

**  Unlike  most  of  the  ephemeral  publications  of  the  time,  it  jiromotes  the  perma- 
nent utility  and  constant  progress  of  that  mercantile  spirit  which  under  genial  in- 
stitutions IS  conducing  to  advance  as  well  the  ordinary  afiiiirB,  as  the  elegancies 
of  life ;  to  produce  service stble  modifications  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  graft  upon  the 
great  commercial  trunk  of  the  nation,  the  most  liberal  principles.  Yfe  sincere^ 
hope  that  the  devotedness  and  industry  brought  by  Mr.  Hunt  to  this  useful  work 
will  receive  a  rich  reward." 

fVwfi  the  Hon,  N,  P.  TaUmadge,  late  United  States  Senator  from  New  York. 

"  I  have  recently  received  the  last  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine.  I  have 
taken  it  from  the  commencement,  and  have  found  increased  interest  in  every  suc- 
ceeding number.  The  work  is  not  only  interesting  to  the  intelligent  merchant 
and  man  of  business,  but  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  statesman  anoto  every  man 
who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  public  afl&irs.  As  connected  with  our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  commerce,  and  statistics  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  I 
know  of  no  periwical  that  furnishes  more  useful  matter,  and  I  hope  its  patitmage 
will  be  commensurate  with  its  merits." 

From  the  Hon.  WiUiam  W.  Campbell,  late  Member  of  Congress  from  New  York, 
dated  Washington,  Feb.  ISth,  1847. 
<*  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you  intend  to  publish  a  ^neral  index  to  the  first 
ten  volumes  of  vour  Magazine.  This  is  all  that  is  required  to  render  perfect  die 
enterprise  which  vou  have  thus  far  so  successfully  prosecuted.  I  have  been  a 
reader  of  your  Magazine  from  its  commencement,  and  I  have  found  it  a  most 
valuable  repository  of  information  not  only  for  the  merchant  but  for  the  lawyer 
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OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

The  followiDg  extracts  are  made  from  about  two  thousand  favorable  notices  of 
tiie  work  in  the  possession  of  the  editor : — 

From  the  Canadian  Eeonomisty  Mordreal,  Canada. 

^  In  drawing  attention  to  'Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,'  we  wonld  take  thie 
^[>portuni^  of  acknowledging  the  great  aid  we  derive  from  its  pages  in  the  con- 
ducting of  our  publication.  We  £iow  of  no  other  source  to  which  we  are  so 
much  indebted,  or  to  which  we  can  always  look  with  the  same  certainty  of  find- 
ing good,  sound,  useful  matter  for  our  mercantile  readers.  It  is  usual,  in  referring 
to  periodical  works,  to  ffo  back  to  England  for  the  means  of  instituting  a  compa- 
rison ;  but  supplied  as  uiat  country  generally  is  with  the  best  literature  on  all  sub- 
jects, we  must  confess  that,  in  this  particular  instance,  she  must  yield  the  palm. 
We  know  of  no  exactly  similar  publication  at  home, — ^none  oflering  the  same  ex- 
tended knowledge,  and  sound  commercial  information.  The  London  Economist 
comes  nearest,  out  that  is  a  newspaper,  not  a  magazine.  We  have  reason  to 
know  that '  Hunt's  Merchants'  Ma^zine,'  is  extensively  circulated  amongst  this 
community,  that  it  is  found  in  the  Exchange  and  principal  reading  rooms,  and 
that  few  of  the  counting  houses  of  our  leading  merchants  are  without  it.  This  is 
in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  high  character ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  this  is 
enough.  Not  merely  to  the  merchant,  who  really  cannot  do  without  it,  but  also 
to  the  professional  man,  and  all  classes  that  are  anxious  to  obtain  sound  commer- 
cial knowled^,  will  it  be  found  a  most  useful  companion.  Besides  matters  purdj 
aflecting  busmess  men,  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  the  resources 
and  trade  of  diflbrent  countries,  with  essays  written  by  the  first  hands  on  diflferent 
matters  connected  with  history,  science,  political  economy,  &c.  d^c.  &c.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  valuable  publication  that  comes  to  our 
hands,  and  as  such  we  warmly  recommend  it  to  our  readers." 

From  Simmands*  (London)  Colonial  Magazine, 
'^  Hunt's  Merchants'  Maoazinb. — Mr.  Hunt  has  already  established  so  uni- 
versal a  reputation  for  his  excellent  Magazine  that  anything  we  can  say  in  its 
favor  is  quite  futile.  In  every  civilized  quarter  of  the  world  it  is  quoted  as  an  in- 
disputable authority  on  all  that  relates  especially  to  the  trade,  commerce,  and  re- 
sources of  the  Umted  States.  But  the  indefatigable  and  talented  editor  does  not 
confme  his  attention  alone  to  the  States  of  the  union,  but  watches  with  ea^r  eye 
all  that  is  doing  in  other  quarters  of  the  world — ^nothing  escapes  his  watchful  vigi- 
lance. The  tarifis  and  commercial  treaties,  the  progress  in  wealth  or  commerce, 
in  literature  or  art,  of  every  nation,  and  port,  and  kingdom,  receive  a  due  share  of 
notice,  and  render  the  able  work  which  he  conducts  one  of  the  most  useful  vadt 
mecums  for  the  merchant  and  the  legislator  with  which  we  are  acquainted." 

From  the  National  Inlelligeneer, 
"  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine. — ^We  do  not  know  how  we  can  better  ad- 
vance the  great  interests  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  with  which  are  most 
intimately  and  inseparably  connected  all  the  other  important  elements  of  our 
country's  power  ana  ffreatness,  than  by  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
publication,  which,  although  it  has  reached  its  eleventh  volume,  is  not  known  or 
^[ypreciated  in  proportion  to  its  real  value  and  importance.  The  receipt  of  the 
number  for  the  current  month  has  called  our  attention  for  the  moment  from  the 
din  of  politics  to  the  work  in  question,  and  to  the  all-important  objects  it  has  in 
view ;  they  are  really  identical  with  those  which  all  wise  and  virtuous  politicians 
must  aim,  by  their  public  course,  to  nurture  and  sustain,  and  to  which  all  polhi*> 
cal  discussion  is  legitimately  subservient." 

From  the  Pennsylvanian^  (Philadelphia.) 
'*  This  publication  has  attained  a  high  rank  for  its  ability  and  commercial  accn*- 
racy.  The  dissemination  of  the  important  information  it  monthly  presents,  is 
calculated  ^[reatly  to  aid  commerce,  not  only  by  a  general  knowledge  of  commer- 
cial regulations,  but  by  developing  the  resources  of  the  countiy  and  the  courses 
of  trade."  ^  , 
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From  Ihe  New  York  Evening  Mirror. 

^Macg&egor's  Commerclu.  Statistics  of  the  Unitbd  States.— It  is  oot 
generally  known  in  this  country,  that  John  Macgregor,  Esq.,  one  of  the  joint  se- 
cretaries  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  has  been  engagea  in  the  preparation  of 
a  series  of  papers  for  presentation  '  to  both  Houses  of  JPariiament,  by  command 
of  Her  Majes^,*  under  tJie  general  title  of  '  Commercial  Statistics :  a  digest  of 
the  productive  resources,  commercial  legislation,  customs,  tariffi,  navigation,  poit 
and  quarantine  laws  and  charges,  shipping,  imports  and  exports,  and  the  nioneys» 
weights,  and  measures  of  all  nations,  including  all  British  commercial  treaties  with 
foreign  states,  collected  from  authentic  records,  and  consolidated  with  special 
reference  to  British  and  foreign  products,  trade,  and  navigation.'  The  first  two 
volumes,  which  were  laid  before  Parliament  in  parts,  contain  about  2,800  P&geSy 
and  embrace  Austria,  Denmark,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Holland,  the  ItaBaa 
States,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Greece,  African  States,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  third  part,  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
examining,  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  United  States,  and  of  itself  occupies  a  vol- 
ume of  1,427  royal  octavo  pages,  equal  to  one-half  the  space  devoted  to  all  the 
other  nations  above  named ;  a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  important  sMce 
we  occupy  in  the  rank  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  world.  The  work  is 
compiled  with  evident  care,  and  its  arrangement  reflects  sreat  credit  upon  the 
compiler,  Mr.  Macgregor,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  able  statisticians  is 
England.  Noting,  as  we  ran  over  the  volume,  the  frequent  occurrence  in  the  body 
of  Uie  work,  of  the  name  of  that  popular  periodical,  Htm^s  Merchants^  Magaxinef 
we  had  the  curiosity  to  count  its  repetition,  and  we  found  it  was  referred  to  about 
sixty  times,  as  Hunt's  Magazine,  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  Merchants'  Maga^ 
zine.  New  York  Merchants'  Ma^azuie,  &c.;  besides,  many  of  the  articles  which 
were  oriffinaUy  published  in  the  Magazine,  are  quoted  from  largely,  without  lefe^ 
ence  to  me  work,  or  only  mentioning  the  name  of  the  author,  as  for  instance,  the 
articles  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  James  H.  Lanman,  Jacob  B.  Moore,  J.  W. 
Scott,  Dr.  Chickering,  and  many  others,  whose  articles  have  added  so  much  lo 
the  value  and  interest  of  Mr.  Hunt's  authoritative  journal.  We  should  think 
that  in  one  way  or  another,  one-half  at  least  of  the  volume  was  compiled  or  ex- 
tracted from  the  Merchants'  Magazine.  This  fact  must  prove  highly  gratifying 
to  Mr.  Hunt ;  and  indeed,  creditable  to  the  mercantile  community,  stimuhuing 
them,  as  it  should,  liberally  to  sustain  a  work  that  is  so  well  known  and  hi^y  ap- 
preciated abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  reflects  so  much  credit  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  country.** 

From  the  Montreal  Herald, 

**If  merit  is  any  criterion  of  success,  sure  are  we  that  Hunt's  Merchants'  Mag- 
azine will  go  on  prospering  and  to  prosper.  What  Blackwood  is  in  Conservatism 
and  Literature,  Hunt  bids  Mr  to  become  in  Commerce." 

From  ihe  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  of  July  9, 1846. 

**  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  for  July  is  the  first  number  of  a  new  semi-annual 
volume — ^the  fifteenth — and  it  is  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  appreciation, 
among  men  of  business  and  public  men  generally,  of  this  reaUy  valuable  ami  care- 
fully edited  Magazine,  that  its  editor  feels  authorized  to  increase  its  size.  With 
the  present  nua£er  the  enlargement  commences — to  the  extent  of  one-sixth  more 
matter  than  in  an^  preceding  number,  and  nearly  one-third  more  than  in  any 
number  issued  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  existence  of  the  worL  We  re- 
joice in  this  success,  which  has  been  fairly  earned — and  we  have  no  misgivings 
in  expressing  the  opinion  that  as  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  the  editor  wm  spare 
neither  labor  nor  expense  nor  care,  to  render  this  miscellany  still  more  valuable 
and  attractive.  *  *  *  *  ♦  «     .      « 

We  commend  anew  and  warmly  this  capital  Magazine  to  the  favor  of  all  meB 
who  are  interested  in  commerce,  or  who  are  versed,  or  desire  to  be,  in  publie 
afi&irs,  in  which  commerce  plays  so  large  a  part" 
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From  the  Ammcan  TraveUery  Boston, 
^*  Hxiht's  BIerchants'  Maoazins. — ^We  have  from  time  to  time  noticed  this 
thriving  periodical  as  it  appeared.  Mr.  Hunt,  the  projector  and  editor,  may  wdi 
be  proud  of  the  sacceas  that  has  marked  its  progress,  and  the  high  character  it 
has  acquired  at  home  and  abroad,  among  merchants,  diplomatists,  and  statesmen, 
and  it  afibrds  us  pleasure  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  state,  that  it  is  taken  by  the 
British  Board  of  Trade,  the  French  Administration  of  Commerce,  and  the  Grovem- 
ments  of  several  of  the  European  countries ;  by  foreign  consuls,  ministers,  and 
statesmen,  and  may  be  found  m  the  Congress  Library,  the  departments  of  State, 
Navy,  Treashry,  War,  and  Post-Office  at  Washington,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  large 
number  of  our  most  intelligent  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress.  No 
periodical  is  perhaps  more  read  and  studied  than  this ;  and  none  we  are  certain 
contains  a  greater  amount  of  statistical  information,  touching  not  only  the  com- 
merce and  resources  of  our  own  but  forei^  countries,  with  which  we  have  com- 
mercial intercourse.  The  remark  of  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress  to  an- 
other, <  that  no  member  of  that  bod]r  could  speak  intelligently  on  the  TarifTor  any 
subject  connected  with  the  Commercial  Legislation  of  the  Umon  without  reference 
to  this  Ma||;azine,'  is  perfectly  just  It  luis  moreover  attracted  Uie  attention  of 
the  periodical  press  abrcMEul ;  several  of  its  articles  have  been  translated  into  the 
French  and  published  in  the  <  Revu  des  du  Mondee,'  the  leadmg  Review  of  that 
country." 

From  the  New  York  Express, 
^  Each  successive  number  of  this  standard  periodical  furnishes  fresh  evidence  ef 
the  ability  of  its  valued  and  distinguished  contributors,  and  the  talent,  industry, 
and  research  of  its  editor.  The  commerce  and  resources  of  our  own  country  and 
the  various  nations  of  the  earth,  that  make  up  the  physical  and  commercial  circle 
of  the  fflobe,  are  spread  out  in  its  neatly  and  correctly  printed  pages  in  bold  re- 
lief. The  laws  of  trade  that  govern  the  States  of  the  Union,  are  here  analyzed 
and  explained  with  clearness  luid  precision,  so  that  the  merchant  can  easily  com- 
prehend bow  he  can  cdlect  a  debt,  under  the  multitudinous  laws  of  the  twen^- 
-aix  States  and  territories.  The  Commercial  Regulations  that  subsist  between  toe 
various  nations  with  which  we  have  commercial  intercourse  are  here  presented 
in  a  condensed  and  comprehensive  form.  Do  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  population 
of  a  state,  town,  or  county,  in  Europe  or  America ;  the  amount  of  exports  or  im- 
ports of  any  State  or  Kingdom,  the  various  articles  of  trade— the  weights,  mea- 
sures, and  currency  of  a  country,  or  the  rocks  and  shoals,  that  stand  in  the  path 
of  the  ocean-tossed  mariner,  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  and  find  a 
ready  answer.  In  short,  this  work  has  thus  far  been  the  repository  of  mercantile 
biography,  history,  ffeo^phv,  and  statistics,  and  contains  an  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  ul  these  and  kindred  subjects,  no-where  else  to  be  found,  unless,  indeed, 
we  consult  hundreds  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  documents.  Duly  to  appreciate 
the  work,  we  should  possess  it  from  its  commencement,  and  continue  to  preserve 
its  monthly  issues." 

From  the  Yankee  Blade, 
**  There  is  no  publication  in  the  world  so  valuable,— or  rather  so  invaluable,  we 
should  say — to  merchants  and  business  men  generally,  as  Mr.  Hunt's.    Every 
number  is  freighted  with  a  rich  abundance  of  tabular  and  statistical  information. 


while  the  leading  papers  on  commercial  subjects  are  characterized  by  great  in- 
terest and  ability.  The  fact  that  a  work  reauiring  so  much  expense,  care  and 
labor,  has  sustained  itself  some  eight  years,  ana  is  s^l  receiving  large  additions  to 


terest  and  ability.    The  fact  that  a  work  reauiring  so  much  expense,  care  and 
labor,  has  sustained  itself  some  eight  years,  ana  is  s^l  receiving  large  additions  t 
its  subscription  list  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  speaks  volumes  in  its  &vor." 

Fromthe AJbum^iNew  York,) 

**  Great  care  is  taken  to  make  it  comprehensive  in  its  design,  and  it  is  produced 
in  a  very  handsome  style.  This  work  should  command  success,  for  it  addresses 
itself  to  the  warmest  interests  of  commerce,  and  is  calculated  to  elicit  important 
information  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects." 
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From  the  New  Orleans  CmnmercitU  BuOetin, 
**  The  character  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  is  too  well  known  to  require  pnfling ; 
hot  to  those  unacquainted  with  its  contents,  if  any  there  are,  we  would  say,  tluit 
it  is  a  Magazine  mled  with  matter,  compiled  with  great  care  and  labor,  and  giving 
to  the  merchant  such  information  as  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  work  of  a  suft- 
ilar  nature  in  Europe  or  America.'* 

From  the  New  Orleans  Bee. 
"  This  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  periodicals  of  the  present  age.  The 
▼ast  amount  of  information  which  it  affords  at  comparatively  so  small  an  outlay, 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  every  individual  of  moderate  means,  which  is  by  no 
way  the  best  recoumiendation  in  this  eminently  commercial  countnr.  In  short,  as 
we  have  frequently  repeated,  this  work  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  ot  every  man  en- 
gaged in  commerce ;  the  clerk  and  the  merchant  will  find  it  equally  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  patronize  a  periodical  so  ably  conducted,  and  devoted  to  their  especial 
interests." 

From  the  Albany  DaUy  Advertiser. 

**  The  more  we  see  of  this  Magazine  the  higher  does  it  rise  in  our  estimatioiL 
To  the  enlightened  merchant,  or  man  of  business  on  a  broad  scale — ^for  the  intel- 
ligent student  of  public  afikirs  and  of  the  interests  of  society  in  the  reciprocal 
rels^ons  and  bearings—for  the  statesman  and  public  functionary — and  even  for 
the  inquisitive  and  curious  in  a  large  and  liberal  way,  there  is  no  work  published 
periodically  in  this  country  to  be  compared  with  it  as  a  storehouse  of  tacts,  star 
tistical  exhibits,  and  the  history  and  course  of  trade,  whether  internal  in  the  va- 
rious nations  that  make  up  the  commercial  circle  of  the  world,  or  external  and  in- 
ternational. The  mere  table  of  contents  of  each  number  will  show  the  propriety 
of  these  remarks. 

From   Simmonds*   (London^  England,)  CdUmidl  Magazine^   edited  by  P,  L. 

SimmondSy  Esq. 

*^  What  can  we  say  more  in  praise  of  our  friend  and  coUaborateur  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Atlantic,  than  we  have  already  done  ?  He  follows  on  in  the  same 
praiseworthy  and  beaten  track  of  public  usefulness  which  he  has  pursued  for  these 
six  years  past,  and  may  he  live  to  a  green  old  age  to  enlighten  and  improve  the 
commercial  men  of  the  United  States." 

From  the  National  Intelligencer, 
**  To  persons  who  desire  to  obtain  cheaply  sound  mercantile  knowledge— and 
who  are  they  that  could  not  be  benefited  by  such  knowledge  ? — ^we  know  of  no 
other  means  where  so  much  can  be  procured  at  the  same  expense.  You  might 
be  deterred  from  even  opening,  with  such  a  tide,  from  the  supposed  dryness  Sod 
exclusiveness  of  the  subjects.  But  an  agreeable  surprise  awaits  those  who  take 
the  best  means  of  testing  its  merits — ^that  is  reading  a  volume,—- and  few  will  read 
one  who  will  not  secure  to  themselves  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  the  residue. 
To  those  who  are  called  upon  to  perform  the  very  high  duty  of  legislating  on  the 
mercantile  policy  of  the  United  States,  Hunt's  Magazine  may  be  pronounced  un- 
hesitatingly indispensable." 

From  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Advertiser. 
<*  Though  immediately  and  primarily  designed  for  merchants,  this  commercial 
periodical  will  be  of  use  to  every  man  of  business  or  of  curiosity.  There  is  no 
man  who  is  not  in  some  degree  a  merchant,  who  has  something  to  buy  and  some- 
thing to  sell,  and  who  does  not,  therefore,  want  such  instructions  as  may  teach  the 
true  value  of  possessions  or  commodities.  The  description  of  pOTts  and  cities  may 
instruct  the  geographer  as  well  as  if  they  were  found  in  books  appropriated  talus 
own  science ;  and  the  doctrines  of  funds,  the  laws  of  trade,  insurance,  coinage, 
and  currency,  monopolies,  exchanges,  and  duties,  are  so  necessary  to  the  politician, 
that  without  it  he  can  be  of  no  use  either  in  the  counsel  or  the  Senate,  nor  can 
think  or  speak  justly  either  on  war  or  trade." 
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JFVofit  ike  UnHed  States  Gazette,  PhOade^Kia. 
'*  In  rize  and  general  appearance,  the  Merchants'  Mkgikzioe  closely  resembles 
the  best  periodicals  of  the  day,  while  its  contents  are  richly  yaried,  although  par* 
taking  strongly  of  the  general  character  of  the  work ;  and  as  of  one  number,  so  of 
aU,  each  is  ramished  with  ample  variety  of  well  written  or  carefully  selected  and 
condensed  articles,  suited  to  toe  business  pursuits  of  a  merchant,  and  forminfif  a 
work  that  a  merchant  may  feel  a  pride  in  patronizing  on  professional  grounds. 

From  the  Troy  DaHy  Whig, 
"  This  sterling  Magazine,  so  justly  popular  for  its  essays  on  general  and  local 
commerce,  its  running  record  of  the  progress  of  trade  in  the  yarious  sections  of 
the  Union,  its  commercial  and  misceUaneous  statistics,  its  exposition  of  the  law 
merchant  and  maritune  law,  its  statesmanlike  articles  on  revenue  and  finance,  and 
its  prompt  and  accurate  information  on  all  subjects  directly  connected  with  mer- 
cantile afiairs— has  now  reached  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  half  yearljr  volume. 
Its  able  editor  and  proprietor,  Freeman  Hunt,  has  servcKl  the  commercial  public 
well  and  faithfully  for  seven  years,  and  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  his  labors  have 
been  rewarded  by  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  circle  of  subscribers." 

From  the  Baltimore  American. 

«  This  very  Mj  ccmducted  work  was  established  in  1839,  and  has  progressively 
increased  in  public  favor  at  home,  while  it  ranks  very  hig[h  in  Europe.  The 
editor,  Mr.  Hunt,  possesses  rare  qualifications  for  the  execution  of  his  duties,  and 
has  enlisted  the  aid  of  able  contributors.  In  all  that  relates  to  commerce,  manu- 
foctures,  political  economy,  etc.,  with  information  on  the  various  business  opera^ 
tions,  its  pages  contain  an  amount  of  useful  matter  invaluable  to  statesmen  and 
men  of  business." 

From  the  New  Oriearu  Commerciai  Thnes. 

**  In  the  whole  range  of  commercial  works,  professing  to  march  pari  passu 
with  the  continually  accelerated  advance  in  all  departments  of  traffic  and  busi- 
ness which  characterizes  the  age,  there  are  few  that  are  superior  to  Hunt's 
Magazine,  certainly  none  on  this  continent  Whether  we  re^rd  the  dUigence 
that  collects,  the  skill  that  discriminates,  or  the  taste  that  classifies  the  abundant 
materials  which  the  editor  must  have  to  form  his  elegant  monthly  issue,  we  in^ 
voluntarily  awEuil  him  our  meed  of  praise,  without  even  the  smallest  drawback." 

From  the  American  Freeman, 
"  We  nnhesitatingly  pronounce  this  work  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  publi- 
cations of  the  day.  lit  is  a  monthly  register  of  facts,  connected  with  Political 
Economy,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Mechanical  Arts  and  Manufacturing,  which 
has  no  superior,  considering  size  and  cost  It  contains  a  current  and  practical 
fund  of  wisdom.  It  is  yfom  gold  to  the  business  man,  engaged  in  any  of  the 
great  interests  of  trade,  and  even  the  scholar  wiU  find  much  in  it  to  interest  and 
instruct  him.  We  sincerely  hope,  that  our  readers  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
publication.    It  ought  to  be  read  by  every  American  citizen. 

From  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 
**  The  Merchants'  Magazine  continues  to  sustain  its  excellent  reputation,  and  to 
increase  constantly  in  public  favor.  No  periodical  in  the  country  is  conducted 
with  more  industry,  intelligence,  and  judiciousness  of  adaptation  to  die  interests  of 
the  class  for  whose  particular  benefit  it  is  published.  It  took  the  right  stand  at 
first,  and  has  maintained  it  manfully.  No-where  else  can  be  found  in  so  com- 
pendious a  form,  and  such  excellence  of  arrangement,  so  large  an  amount  of  mer- 
cantile matter,  and  so  uniformly  valuable.  Mr.  Hunt  more  than  redeems  his 
pledges  to  the  public  in  every  issue  of  his  excellent  periodical." 

From  the  Hon,  H.  L  Seaman,  Meniber  of  Congress  from  New  York, 
"  I  have  been  an  occasional  reader  of  your  Magazine,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  is  a  valuable  repository  of  useful  Information." 
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From  (he  Mobile  Advertiser  and  Chronicle. 
*'  The  more  extensive  ^e  circufaition  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  especiallr 
among  the  business  portion  of  oar  citizens,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  general 
intelligence  and  useful  knowledge  so  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  and  respect- 
ability of  a  commercial  community." 

Fromihe  Augusta,  Ga^  Constilutiondlist, 
^  We  cannot  too  hi^^ly  recommend  the  Merchants'  Magazine  to  the  conmmni- 
ty.   Every  merchant  uiould  have  it :  in  short  every  business  man  should  have  it." 

From  the  Savannah  Rqmblican. 
"  We  never  recur  to  this  work  as  we  do  to  the  ephemeral  productions  of  the 
day,  but  we  always  give  It  that  consideration  to  which  a  publication  of  value  is 
entitled,  which  no  merchant  of  this  day,  who  wishes  to  be  well  informed,  can  dis- 
pense with." 

From  the  Baltimore  Patriot, 
"  This  Magazine  is  regarded  bv  our  most  eminent  merchants  and  statesmen  as  the 
best  work  of  the  kind  published.    Indeed,  it  is  the  only  one  embracing  the  same 
scope  of  subjects." 

From  the  American  Journal  of  Education, 

''Tins  incomparable  Magazine,  commends  itself  to  the  favorable  regard  of  eveiy 
well-educated  mercantile  man." 

From  the  Syracuse  Daily  Star, 

^  We  know  not  how  many  numbers  of  this  Magazine  are  taken  in  Syncnae,  but 
we  think  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  a  more  valuable  monthly  publication  is 
not  issued  from  the  American  press.  To  Merchants,  Millers,  Founders,  and  in- 
deed all  classes  of  business  men,  it  is  an  invaluable  compendium  of  fieicts,  statistics 
and  commercial  afl&irs,  which,  did  they  but  know  it,  they  cannot  t^ord  to  be 
without." 

From  the  Hickman  (Kentucky)  Standard, 

'^To  the  merchant,  the  politician  and  the  scholar,  this  work  is  alike  valuable. 
Its  pages  contain  a  fund  of  information  in  relation  to  the  commerce  of  the  conn- 
try,  to  be  found  no-where  else  in  so  convenient  a  form." 

From  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser, 
*^  Hunt's  Merchants'  Msj^zine  is  among  the  Magazines  which  deserve  to  be 
signalized  for  their  intrinsic  qualities.    It  is  a  jourmd  of  uncommon  merit" 

From  the  Boston  DaUy  Atlas, 
''  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  every  mer- 
chant and  business  man  should  feel  personally  interested  in  its  success." 

From  the  National  Intelligencer, 
"  There  is  one  praiseworthy  circumstance  distinguishing  this  periodical,  which 
we  think  deserves  to  be  noticed,  and  that  is  the  great  punctuality  with  which  itia 
published.  If  a  publication  contain  valuable  information,  it  cannot  too  soon  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  public,  and  unless  a  periodical  abides  as  nearly  as  possible  by 
the  literal  return  of  its  nominal  period  of  publication,  it  loses  its  distmctive  cha- 
racter, and  with  it  much  of  the  interest  and  value  which  would  otherwise  attach 
to  it  '  Regularity  is  the  soul  of  business' ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be,  as  it  is,  a 
distinguishmg  characteristic  of  a  business  journal  like  the  Merchants'  Magazine." 

From  the  Boston  Morning  Post, 
'<  Hunt's  Magazme,  in  point  of  real  usefulness,  is  worth  all  the  other  magazines 
in  the  country.    It  is  a  truly  excellent  w(Nrk,  and,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  is  sup^ 
ported  as  it  deserves." 

From  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 
"  No  counting  room  should  be  without  this  best  of  commercial  periodicals." 
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From  the  BaUimcre  Ameriean. 
**  This  most  yalnable  commercial  Magazine  hap  now  been  established  for  seven 
years,  and,  by  the  ability  and  nntirinff  mdosti^  of  its  editor,  has  attained  at  home 
and  in  Eun^  a  high  and  wide-spread  reputation.  It  difi^rs  from  any  other  mag- 
azine, either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  business  community ;  and  is  thus  design- 
ed to  be  really  a  work  for  use,  and  not  for  parade.  Commerce  and  political  econ- 
omy, essays  on  banking,  navigation,  manufactures,  insurance,  trade,  mercan- 
tile law,  including  important  judicial  decisions,  and  official  reports  of  new  com- 
mercial regulations  and  treaties,  constitute  part  of  the  contents  of  each  number. 
A  work  conducted  by  a  verv  able  and  laborious  editor,  aided  by  valuable  contrib- 
utors, which  appears  monthly,  ajid  treats  of  such  important  subjects,  cannot  fall 
to  possess  a  verv  high  value  for  present  or  future  reference.  This  Magazine  will 
be  found  to  fulfil  all  it  promises,  and  that  is  high  commendation.'' 

From  the  New  York  Tribune. 
<<The  Merchants'  Magazine  was  started  in  1839  for  the  express  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing to  the  merchants  throughout  the  United  States  a  work  which  should  pre- 
sent to  them,  conveniently  arranged  and  carefully  digested,  all  the  information 
upon  commerce  and  the  various  departments  connectea  more  or  less  directly  with 
it,  which  their  position  and  profession  demanded.  This  has  been  done  in  a  man- 
ner, we  feel  warranted  in  pronouncing,  far  superior  to  anythinfir  of  the  kind  ever 
published  in  this  country  or  England.  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this 
Ma^zine  to  the  patronage  and  support  of  every  class,  to  whom  it  must  prove  of 
decided  utility.  Every  merchant,  especially,  should  read  it  for  his  own  practical 
advantage,  and  support  it  for  the  eminent  service  it  is  doing  to  the  profession  in 
which  he  is  engaged." 

From  the  Boston  Morning  Post,  edited  by  Charles  O.  Oreen^  Esq. 
^  We  care  not  how  successful  Hunt's  Magazine  may  become  in  this  new  year, 
or  rather  ^and  in  the  same  sense,)  we  do  care  much.  It  is  a  capital  thing,  and 
should  be  m  the  counting  room  of  every  man  who  calls  himself  a  merchant  and 
in  the  office  of  every  lawyer  who  wishes  to  understand  something  (too  often  un- 
known by  the  profession)  of  mercantile  matters  and  the  way  of  doing  business 
properly.  This  is  no  puffing — ^it  is  plain  truth,  and  hundreds  in  this  city  know 
that  it  is  so.  We  should  rejoice  to  learn  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  the  Merchants' 
Magazine  had  doubled  its  circulation  within  twelve  months,  and  such  success 
womd  be  no  greater  than  it  deserves." 

From  ^  New  York  Evening  Post,  edited  by  W,  C.  Bryant,  Esq, 
"Mr.  Hunt  has  been  so  long  engaged  in  works  of  this  kind,  that  he  has  no  su- 
perior, and  hardly  an  equal,  as  a  mercantile  editor.  He  spares  no  pains  to  get  the 
nest  information  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  His  statistics  are  always  reliable, 
and  his  discussions  marked  by  an  air  of  truth.  His  plan  has  been  to  admit  the 
most  opposite  views  of  controverted  commercial  questions  into  his  pages,  so  that 
he  may  be  thoroughly  impartial  in  his  teachings.  In  looking  over  the  past  vol- 
umes of  this  Magazine  we  are  surprised  at  the  accumulation  of  statistical  and 
useful  knowledge  they  embrace." 

From  the  Albany  Evening  Journal, 
"  To  those  of  our  readers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  peruse  the  pages  of 
this  Magazine,  we  need  not  say  that  no  periodical  in  Europe  or  America  is  more 
ably  conducted.  The  leading  articles  are  characterised  by  a  vigor  of  thought,  a 
beauty  of  style,  and  a  comprehensiveness  of  iUnstration,  which  place  it  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  our  periodical  literature.  We  know  of  no  publication  more  richly 
deserving  of  pubbc  patronage."  ^ 

From  the  Charleston  (8.  C.)  Mercury, 
**This  Magazine  sustains  its  high  character  admirably,  and  deserves  the  most 
ample  encouragement" 
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f  From  the  New  York  Farmer  and3fochanie. 
'*The  number  for  June  com^tes  the  fourteenth  vokime,  and  the  seventh  year 
of  the  existence  of  the  '  Merchants'  Magazine.'  The  reputation  it  has  acquired 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  success  that  has  marked  its  progress,  must  be  tndj 
flatterin^f  to  the  enterprising  editor  sjmI  proprietor.  He  has  endeavored  to  infuse 
into  his  journal  a  national  spirit  and  character,  by  securing  the  aid  of  aUe  cor> 
respondents  in  ail  parts  of  oar  wide-spread  Republic,  and  by  exhibiting  the  re- 
sources of  every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union.  On  mooted  points  in  political 
economy,  banking,  and  the  princij^es  of  trade,  he  has  freely  admitted  articles  ad- 
vocating, antagonistic  doctrines  and  opinions ;  and  while  it  is  his  great  aim  to  ex- 
hibit facts,  and  embody  the  practical  operations  of  commerce,  the  Magazme  is 
ever  open  to  the  free  and  fair  discussion  of  every  subject  legitimately  fiUling  witfa^ 
in  its  general  scope." 

From  the  Rochester  Daily  American, 
"  No  person  pretending  to  do  what  can  be  fairly  called  *  business,'  no  merchant 
who  considers  tnat  name  an  honor  and  desires  to  do  it  hcmor,  can  sustahi  himself 
without  Hunt  And  those  who  would  not  make  the  getting  of  gain  a  contracting, 
servile,  base  pursuit,  should  study  the  Merchants'  Magazine  to  enlarge  and  elevate 
their  vision.  While  out  of  what  is  called  *  business,'  we  bear  unboughttestinx^ 
ny  that  Hunt  brings  us  information  we  get  nowhere  dse — ^valuable  as  any  to  be 
found  in  ponderous  encyclopaedias,  or  immured  in  musty  folios.  In  fiict,  the  coun- 
try owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having  almost  created  American  statistics— 
«t  any  rate,  he  gives  to  what  was  floating,  contradictory,  perishable,  and  difficult  of 
access,  a '  local  habitation  and  a  name.°" 

From  the  Rochester  DaUy  Advertiser, 
"  There  is  no  periodical  published,  which  is  more  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
merchant,  than  this  Magazine.  It  contains  exactly  what  every  merchant  should 
understand ;  and  if  what  it  contains  is  not  understood  by  a  portion  of  those  en- 
gaged in  trade,  they  have  no  right  to  expect  success  in  business.  The  intelligent 
merchant,  other  thmffs  being  equal,  has  at  least  20  per  cent  the  advantage  clhis 
unintelligent  competitor,  oy  intelligence,  we  do  not  mean  a  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  or  of  general  literature  ;  but  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  trade,  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  markets,  throughout  the  world.  These  he  is  likely 
to  find  condensed,  once  a  montii,  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine." 

From  the  Brooklyn  Evening  Star. 
"  Htjht's  Merchants'  Magazihe. — ^Amongst  the  many  magazines  which  are  like 
the  flowers  which  garnish,  or  the  fruit  which  give  zest  to  a  meal,  here  is  the  prin- 
cipal dish  itself— the  substantial  roast  beef,  good,  hearty,  substantial  fare.    We 
need  not  praise  the  work.    Freeman  Hunt  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  en- 

logy." 

From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 
*' Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  is  always  a  welcome  visiter  to  our  editorial  ta- 
Ue,  because  of  the  reliability  and  extent  of  its  commercial  information.  There 
is  one  feature  especially  that  commends  it  to  the  mercantile  community  of  tbe 
Union ;  it  is  strictly  national  in  its  character,  evincing  no  partiality  for  the  North 
or  the  South,  the  East  or  West,  nor  for  this  city  or  that.  The  editor's  industry 
is  eminentlv  conspicuous  in  many  important  statistical  tables  always  found  in  this 
Magazine.'' 

From  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Post. 
**  This  work  deserves  more  than  the  passing  notice  with  which  we  are  freqnent- 
IjT  compelled  to  dismiss  ^  in  the  flood  of  new  works  which  are  constantly  run- 
ning through  the  press.  Unique  in  design,  it  has  been  faithful  and  impartial  in 
execution ;  and  for  important  statistical  information,  useful  essays  and  memoirs, 
and  papers  upon  all  subjects  of  commercial  interest,  we  know  of  no  better  library 
than  the  past  issues  of  the  work ;  a  library  to  which  the  new  numbers  are  con- 
tinually adding." 
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JFVom  the  PdytMhnic  Rsmew,  Londm^  England. 
'^  To  the  merchant,  to  Uie  student  of  statistics,  to  the  politician,  this  publication 
IB  indispensable.  The  examination  of  one  number  will  clearly  prove  this,  for,  as 
we  have  befofe  said,  it  contains  information  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  In  future 
numbers  we  shall  examine  it  more  in  detail,  and,  by  giving  extracts,  showatonoe 
how  essentially  useful  a  Magazine  it  is." 

JFVom  ffte  St.  Louis  Republican, 
**  It  may  be  said  of  this  work  what  cannot  be  said  of  many  other  works  of  sim- 
ilar character,  that,  as  our  commerce  extends,  the  industry  and  exertions  of  the 
editor  keep  pace.  A  merchant  who  has  been  in  receipt  of  this  work,  would  as 
soon  be  without  a  price  current  as  to  omit  receivlnjg  it.  In  fact,  from  the  value  of 
the  information  it  regularly  contains,  it  should  be  in  every  counting  house." 

From  the  Portsmomih  (Ohio)  Tribune, 
''Prompt  to  a  day,  this  capital  work  arrives  freighted  with  what  all  merchants  . 
ought  to  ^ow,  and  much  that  is  interesting  to  those  of  other  walks  in  life.    It 
may  not  be  general^  known,  but  we  learn  such  is  the  high  character  of  the 
work,  that  it  is  sought  and  relied  on  by  static  and  scholars  in  every  quarter  ojf 
the  globe,  and  by  the  ministry  of  every  civilized  government." 

From  the  Albany  Argtu. 

"  All  who  read  this  Magazine  have  acquired  such  an  attachment  for  it,  and  are 
m  the  habit  of  praising  it  so  enthusiastically,  that  little  more  can  be  said  in  its 
favor.  We  beheve  the  public  sentiment  unanimously  concurs  in  the  opinion  that 
Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  is  the  most  valuable  commercial  periodical  publish- 
ed in  this  country." 

From  the  Nashville  (TVrni.)  Union, 

**  Apart  from  the  vast  fund  of  commercial  and  statistical  information  collected 
and  preserved  in  the  work,  in  a  permanent  form,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
aUy  conducted  upon  the  soundest  principles  of  political  economy.  No  merchant 
who  desires  to  be  such  in  the  proper  sense  of  tli^  honorable  name,  should  be  with- 
out it ;  and  to  all  business  and  professional  men  it  will  prove  equally  useful." 

From  the  Oswego  Daily  Advertiser, 
<*The  June  number  of  this  standard  conunercial  periodical  is  from  the  press. 
It  completes  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  work,  and  we  venture  to  say,  no  pub- 
lication in  the  world  has,  durhig  the  same  period  of  time,  furnished  to  the  commer- 
cial man,  and  the  statesman,  such  an  amount  of  valuable  matter.  Its  Satieties  are 
indispensable  to  the  public  man." 

JFVom  the  Harrisburgh  (Pennsylvania)  Intelligencer, 
^  We  have  often  commended  this  work  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  the 
public,  but  we  cannot  do  so  too  often.    To  Merchants,  Mechanics,  Farmers,  Pol- 
iticians, and  business  men  of  all  classes,  it  is  invaluable ;  and  none  who  can  af- 
ford it  should  be  without  it." 

From  the  New  York  DaUy  Globe. 
"  As  an  interesting  work  for  the  ^neral  reader,  and  as  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  mercantile  men,  it  is  equally  worthy  of  commendation, 
and  is  not  equalled  by  any  work  in  the  world." 

From  the  Charleston  (S,  C.)  News. 
^  Mr.  Hunt  has  succeeded  in  rendering  this  Biagazine  a  purely  national  work, 
perfectly  free  from  party  feelings  or  sectional  bias.    He  goes  for  his  country  ia 
the  largest  sense  of  that  term." 

From  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Advertiser. 
^  The  monthly  visit  of  this  standard  periodical  we  always  weksome.    We  fed 
assured  of  being  instructed,  of  acquiring  some  new  fsicts  and  neiw  ideas,  and  of 
meeting  with  some  original  views  on  various  commercial  subjects." 
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From  the  Hon,  F,  O,  J,  Smiih,  in  the  E€uUm  Argus. 
**  Hunt's  Magazine  has  now  reached  the  closing  number  of  the  fifteenth  volame, 
and  it  is  not  unmerited  praise  to  say,  that  its  columns  constitute  an  enduring 
monument  of  praise  to  not  only  the  merchants  of  the  country,  but  to  our  country 
as  a  whole.  Its  pages  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  mercantile  enterprise  of 
the  United  States,  and  radiate  this  credit  from  them  upon  the  conntiy  at  large, 
where  their  homes  are  located  and  their  operations  are  planned.  But  to  the  po- 
litical economist  and  statesman — to  every  politician,  in  fact,  of  enlarged  theories, 
the  work  is  most  essential  and  invaluable.  And  to  find  it  upon  the  l^k  table  of 
the  merchant,  especially,— «ven  upon  his  parlor  centre  table,  to  the  exclusion  of 
trashy  publications  of  a  dav's  celebrity  only,  would  go  farther,  in  the  view  of  a  re- 
flecting mind,  to  establish  his  credit  in  the  market,  and  to  secure  for  him  substan- 
tial esteem,  than  the  display  of  a  service  of  silver  plate,  or  even  gold  spoons  and 
candlesticks,  rivalling  those  which  our  Ex-President  was  accusea  of  having,  yet 
may  never,  in  fact,  have  possessed.  *  *  *  *  It  is  so 

'  emphatically  the  book  of^the  merchant,  and  of  every  man  who  aspires  to  an  en- 
larged knowledge  of  mercantile  transactions  in  our  own  country,  and  abroad, 
that,  as  properly  might  a  clergjrman  be  expected  to  officiate  statedly  in  the  pulpit 
vyithotU  a  nible^  as  a  merchant  to  be  founa  in  his  counting  room  without  Hunt's 
Magazine.    It  may,  but  ought  not  to  be  so." 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
**  After  the  political  monthlies,  we  take  up  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  which 
forms  a  good  transition  between  the  political  and  the  purely  literary  periodicals. 
It  is,  however,  only  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  the  industrious  and  accomplished 
editor  maintains  its  reputation  as  the  best  statistical  publication  in  this  country. 
To  commercial  men  it  seems  to  us  that  it  must  be  ini^uable." 
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BY  FREEMAN  HUNT, 
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MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOQATIOIIS  OF  N.  YORE,  BOSTON,  BALTIMORB,  LOUISVnXE,  ETC 


Extracts  from  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Library  cf  Ckmanerce, 

"  One  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  present  age,  is  that  of  the  conden- 
sation of  human  knowledge,  by  which  its  several  branches  are  presented  to  us, 
not  only  divested  of  all  circumlocution  and  verbiage,  but  which,  while  it  unites 
the  resources  of  the  past  with  the  additional  illustrations  derived  from  modem 
improvements,  at  the  same  time  supplies  a  more  available  medium  for  the  pur- 
poses of  popular  instruction,  as  well  as  of  general  reference.  To  a  country  like 
our  own,  so  essentially  commercial,  few  topics  are  more  important  than  those 
which  relate  to  mercantile  affiurs.    The  multiform  and  varied  character  of  corn- 
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merce,  so  aU  bat  exhaDstless  in  its  lesonrcefr— 4tB  close  Telation  with,  and  influ- 
ence upon,  political  and  domestic  economy — and  its  still  more  intimate  connection 
with  the  productive  arts,  as  well  as  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  banking  es- 
tablishments, the  currency,  &c.,  render  it  a  subject  of  umversal  and  paramount 
interest 

**  Besides  containinj^  original  and  elaborately  written  w6rks  of  a  historical, 
theoretical,  and  practical  character,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  our 
own  country,  the  Libraby  of  Commerce  will  also  contain  the  best  selected  pro- 
ductions on  Uiese  subjects  from  the  pens  of  able  writers  abroad,  some  of  which 
will  be  translated  expressly  for  this  work. 

*'  Relying,  therefore,  on  the  same  liberal  support  which  has  been  extended  to 
the  Merchants'  Magazine,  to  which  tbe  present  series  is  intended  as  a  sequel  or 
accompaniment,  the  editor  trusts  it  will  be  found,  at  least,  not  inferior  in  its  claims 
to  the  notice  of  his  subscribers ;  and  in  the  fuU  confidence  of  such  approval,  he 
now  ventures  to  submit  the  first  volume  to  their  inspection. 

**  Should  adequate  encouragement  be  extended  to  the  enterprise,  a  volume  of 
between  three  and  four  hundred  pages,  handsoroelv  bound,  will  be  published  semi- 
annually, at  one  dollar  per  volume,  payable  on  dfelivery.  It  will  be  left  at  the 
option  of  subscribers  to  the  first  volume,  to  take  or  refuse  the  subsequent  volumes 
of  the  series. 

Volume  I.  of  the  **  Library  of  Commerce  "  embraces  three  distinct  works,  viz. : 

I.  Sketch  of  the  CoMMERciix  Intercourse  of  the  World  with  China. 

n.  HisTORT  of  the  British  Corn  Laws.  By  J.  C.  Platt,  with  additions  by 
the  American  Editor, 

m.  Memoirs  of  Commercial  Delusions  :  ebibracino  Sketches  of  the  Mis- 
8I8SIFFI  Scheme  and  the  South  Sea  Bubble.    By  Charles  Mackat,  Esq. 

The  whole  forming  a  handsome  volume  of  342  12mo.  pages.  Price  (1,  neatly 
bound.  For  copies  of  the  *'  Library  of  Commerce,''  apply  at  the  office  of  the 
Merchants'  Magazme,  142  Fulton  street.  New  York." 

We  subjoin  a.  few  favorable  notices  of  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  work. 

From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser, 
«*  Hunt's  Librart  of  Commerce,  Vol.  I.— The  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  Hunt's 
Merchants'  Magazine,  is  doing  an  essential  service  to  the  commercial  world  by 
the  publication  of  this  library,  the  full  value  of  which  may  not,  perhaps,  at  first, 
be  recognized,  but  will,  in  such  a  thoroughly  commercial  community  as  this,  be 
appreciated  eventually.  We  want— and  the  need  has  been  felt  much  among  in- 
telligent merchants — a  book  for  reference  on  the  history  and  principles  of  general 
commerce  ;  something  that  may  be  appealed  to  by  Americans  as  an  authoritative 
record  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  various  branches  of  trade — ^theb  peculiar 
features  and  be^ings ;  a  proper,  condensed,  authentic  *  Commercial  Library/ 
which,  at  moderate  cost,  may  be  accessible  to  merchants  wh6  have  not  yet  the 
benefit  of  long  experience  to  guide  them." 

From  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Advertiser, 

**  The  first  volume  of  the  Library  of  Commerce  has  made  its  appearance  in 
the  form  of  a  handsome  duodecimo,  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  volumes,  devoted  to  the  paramount  interests  of  commerce.  The  sub- 
jects embraced  in  this  volume,  are — 

<*  I.  Sketch  of  the  Commercial  Intercourse  of  the  World  with  China. 
^  n.  History  of  the  British  Com  Laws,  and  the  Com  Trade. 
**  m.  Memoirs  of  Commercial  Delusions :  embracing  Historical  Sketches  of  tbe 
Mississippi  Scheme,  and  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 
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**  We  ha^e  not  sptuce  or  time  to  enter  into  an  ekbomte  review  of  these  woHu. 
Oar  purpose  at  this  time,  however,  is  merely  to  fanuBh  our  readeni  with  an  ontUne  dt 
Mr.  Hunt's  plan,  as  devdbped  in  the  volume  befione  ns.  The  works  embraced  ui 
this  volume,  appear  to  present  full,  and,  at  the  same  time,  comprehensive  vieiM 
of  the  several  subjects  discussed,  and  have  more  of  the  historical,  than  the  tiieo- 
retical.  Its  practical  bearings  are  broad  and  quite  apparent.  It  appears  to  be  tbe 
aim  of  Mr.  Hunt,  to  do  for  .^Berican  commerce  what  Mr.  Sparlui  is  doing  te 
American  history  and  biography,  by  bringing  together,  in  a  compact  body,  Ite 
nuv  materials  that  are  scattered,  fragmeiUal  and  unembodied-— to  furnish  whai 
ever  is  of  practical,  theoretical  or  huSorical  value,  in  a  conv^ent  and  tangibia 
form,  for  the  every-day  use  of  the  merchant  and  s^tesman.  The  ability  displayed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  '  Merchai^'  Magazine '  since  its  commencement,  now  aeav- 
ly  eight  years,  has  given  an  authority  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  Hunt,  in  this  bnuufc 
(^  literature,  that  is  acknowledged  aiid  appreciated  by  the  leading  minds  of  mm 
1^,  not  only  at  home,  but  throughout  commercial  Europe.  Eflbrts  to  elevate  tht 
conmiercial  character,  and  to  di^iify  commerce  to  a  science,  such  as  Mr.  HhMI 
has  chosen  to  mak^,  are  alike  creditable  to  him  and  the  community  in  whidi  im 
resides ;  to  the  latter  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  aid  his  efforts  and  extend  the  ] 
quired  encouraffement  That  they  are,  in  a  degree,  entitled  to  this  commend 
may  be  inferred  from  the  £ict,  that  he  has  been  able  to  devote  six  years  1 
single  pursuit  of  forming  a  sort  of  commercial  literature.  We  have  reaeott  '%i 
know  tnat  his  labors  are  highly  appreciated  abroad,  and  that  the  Magazine  is  ^pi»-. 
ted  in  foreign  circles  connected  with  the  administration  of  European  Irif^hilaftm 
uid  commerce,  as  undoubted  authority  on  all  matters  touching  the  resouiees  M 
our  country." 

Lgtterfrom  Samuel  9.  RahdaUy  Esq^  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Common  SdioA 
for  the  State  of  New  York^  and  author  of  severed  valuable  works. 

Albakt,  July  20, 1840- 

Deab  Sik  : — ^I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  tke  receipt  of  the  first  voliiia» 
of  your  "  JLcBRABY  OF  CoMMBKCE,"  for  which,  please  accept  my  best  tfaaaka. 
Judging  from  the  specimen  before  me,  the  prosecution  of  the  undertaking  to  dK^' 
fuse  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  princif^es  and  details  of  the  meroantle 
profession,  especially  among  the  young,  cannot  fail  of  rendering  a  signal  serviM 
to  the  community  in  which  we  live :  and  I  trust  you  will  meet  with  that  libMd 
appreciation  of  your  valuable  and  enlierhtened  laJx>rs  in  this  behalf,  which  thev 
certainly  deserve.    While  commendaUe  efforts  for  the  dissemination  of  practicHL 
information  in  nearly  evenr  other  branch  of  science  and  industry,  are  in  succeao*  / 
ful  progress,  the  claims  of  commerce  cannot,  safely  or  consistently,  in  my  iu4§^*' 
ment,  be  overlooked.   Hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  nsing-generation  are  lookiw 
to  this  great  channel,  as  the  means  for  subsistence  and  admmcement  oi  Ufe.    And 
in  an  age  and  at  an  epoch  when  the  light  of  science  is  penetrating  into  eveiTdeo 
[Nirtment  of  the  political  and  social  fabric,  those  fundamental  principles  taniatt^ 
tistical  details  which  are  indispensable  to  the  intelligent  tradesman,  should  he 
brought  wlthm  the  reach  of  all  who  may  desire  to  participate  in  their  advantiMik 
I  consider  such  a  work  eminently  proper  for  our  scnool  libraries,  and  shouUTlff 
glad  to  see  its  introduction  into  Uiese  noble  institutions,  throughout  the  States 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  S.  RANDALL. 

Frbeisan  Hunt,  Esq. 
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